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THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, SHOWING THE ROUTES FOLLOWED BY EARLY VOYAGERS 
Seoaratinf the Old World from the New, and extending from one Polar circle to the other, the Atlantic Ocean has, 
since the sixteenth century, been the chief commercial highway of the world ; but even earlier than that period, hardy 
vovagers were bold enough to venture on its waters in their quest for lands unknown. In the above map the routes 
taken by the various discoverers are distinctly shown, while the dates of their famous voyages are also given. 














aTHE ATLANTIC OCEANS 

AND ITS PLACE IN HISTORY 

By Dr. Karl Weule 

THE ATLANTIC BEFORE COLUMBUS 


T HIi Atlantic may bo rogarcUnl as a long 
canal which winds, in the form of a 
lett(M* S. and ])r(‘S(M*ving an almost uniform 
breadth, bidwri'ii the Old World and the 
New. It (wtends from one Polar circle to the 
other. Such a C(?ntiguration. when once it 
becairu' known to ifiankind, was bound to 
favour international communications. The 
narrown(‘ss of the Atlantic has had momen¬ 
tous rt'sults tor tht; history both of stiitcs 
and of civilisation. P>ut it was long before 
the sha})e ol the Atlantic was realised, and 
this lor two reasons. First, the Atlantic 
has f(‘W islands, and this is particularly 
true of the zoiu* whic h was the first to be 
attempted by navigators, the zone lying 
op])osite the mouth of the Mi'diterranean. 
Sei'ondly, the Mediterranean was a poor 
school for exjdorers. The l)roken coasts 
and t}u‘ numerous islands of that sea 
make navigation too easy. The Mediter¬ 
ranean peopli's did not, therefore, obtain 
that e.xinM'ieiice which would have fitted 
tluMU for the c'rossing of the outer ocean. 

Their explorations were never extended 
more than a modtu'ate distance from the 
Pillars of Hercules, either in the Greco- 
Roman period or in more recent times. 
Almost the same obstacles existed to the 
. . navigationofthenorthernzone 
Difhculties Atlantic. The North 


kn the Way of Baltic are not easily 

Navigation presented 

difficulties so great *that for a long time 
tlu^y discouraged the inhabitants of their 
littorals from taking to the sea. The 
(lohncn builders, indeed, showed some 
aptitude for maritime enterprise; and 
much later we find that the men of the 


Hanse towns and their rivals in Westeni 
Europe made some use of the sea for 
trade. But maritime enterprise on a great 
scale was not attempted by these peoples. 
In the days before Columbus, only the 
inhabitants of Western Norway made 
serious attempts to explore the 
Mh'**^** ocean. They were sjiecially 
® favoured by Nature. A chain of 

• islands, the Faroes, Iceland, and 
Greenland, served them as stepping-stones. 
But the voyage from Norway to the Faroes 
is one of more than 400 miles over a 
dangerous ocean ; and this w'as a much 
more difficult feat than the voyage of the 
ancients from Gades to the Isles of the Blest,- 
if indeed that voyage was ever made. The 
evidence for it is by no means of the best. 

The Atlantic is not merely remarkable 
for its narrowness and dearth of islands, 
but also for the great indentations which 
are to be found in its coasts on either 
side. These have exercised a great and a 
beneficial influence on the climate of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Those of the American 
coast-line balance those of the ( 5 ld World 
to a remarkable degree. It is true that the 
eastern coast of South America bends 
inward with a sw^eep less pronounced than 
that of the west coast of Africa. 

But there is a striking parallelism; 
and the same idienomenon strikes us 
when wc study the shores of the North and 
Central Atlantic, in spite of the fact that 
broken and indented coast-lines «iake it 
difficult to perceive the broad similarities 
at the first glance. Tims the Mediter¬ 
ranean corresponds to the immense gulf 
which separates North and South America. 
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The part which the Mediterranean of 
the Old World has played in history is so 
important that it has demanded special 
treatment in a previous chapter. The Medi¬ 
terranean of America has no such claim 
upon the attention of the historian. It 
facilitated the conquest and settlement of 
the Spanish colonies. It has favoured the 
I • ir* «k development of those motley 

AH -tk communities which fringe its 

Atlantic with Florida 

me racme 

Roque on the south. But when we have 
said this we have exhausted the subject 
of its historical importance. More im¬ 
portant it doubtless will be in the future. 
Even at the present time it affords the 
sole outlet for the Central and Southern 
States of the American Union ; and when 
the Panama Canal is conij)leted, this sea 
will become the natural high-road between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific—a. great factor 
in political and economic history. It will be 
what the Eastern Mediterranean was in 1 he 
early days of the Old World. But w'c are con¬ 
cerned with history and not with prophecy. 

North of the latitude of (Gibraltar the 
two shores of the Atlantic present a 
remarkable symmetry. In shape the Culf 
of St. Lawrence and Hudson’s Bay 
re.semble the North Sea and the Baltic. 
Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
and Ca])e Breton Island may be comi)ared 
with North-\^estern Phirope. The chief 
difference between the two coast-lines is 
one of scale. Hudson’s Bay, for example, 
is considerably larger than the North Sea 
and the Baltic put together. This does 
not detract from the importance of the 
symmetry which we have pointed out. It 
is all the more important because it is 
most striking on those lines of latitude 
which have been most important in the 
history of mankind. 

The Northern Atlantic Ocean has 
influenceef the development of our general 
civilisation in two directions—namely, 
tk- those physical character- 

* istics which originate from its 
CivilisMion configuration, and by its situa- 
tion with reference to the other 
countries on the globe. The extensive 
fishing grounds which it affords have been 
a source of wealth to European popula¬ 
tions. Sven when we take into account 
the colossal proportions of modern inter¬ 
national trade, deep-sea fishing is none the 
less an industry of note, and makes a very 
important difference in the profit and loss 
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accounts of many a northern country. 
Three hundred, and even two hundred, yearS 
ago the fishing fleets of the Northern Sea, 
winch were then numerous though clumsy, • 
gathered, no doubt, a harvest in no degree 
greater than do the steam fishing-boats of 
the present day ; but at that time the 
profits made a much more ai)j)reciable 
difference to the national wealth, and the 
safety of the national food supply was 
more largely dependent upon their efforts. 

Much more important, from a historical 
point of view, is the influence on character 
of this trading in the difficult northern 
seas ; for the Teutonic nations of North¬ 
west Europe and for the French, it was 
the best of all i)()ssible schools of seaman- 
shif), and largely contributed to the fact 
that those nations were able to play a 
leading })art in the geiu'ral annexation of 
the habitable globe which has taken place 
during the last throe centuri(‘s. 

The fisheries are here in closest communi¬ 


cation with that other attempt, which his¬ 
torically at least, exercised inthience no less 
enduring, to find a passage round Nortli 
America or round N(^thern Euroj)e and 


England's 
Supremacy 
>f the Seas 


Asia t(> the east shore of Asia. 
Nothing did so much to promote 
the maritime efficiency of the 
British nation as the ie])eated 


attempts that were made to find the North¬ 


west and North-east ])assages, which began 


with the voyage of the elder Cabot, and 


continued to the middle of the nineteenth 


century. To the Atlantic, as a whole 
belongs the high service of having led the 
civilised ])eoples of the Old World out to 
the open sea from the confines of the 
Mediterranean and other land-locked 


waters ; from the time of Columbus it 


has been a school of technical skill and 


self-reliance. However, its most northern 
j)art, storm-lashed and ice-bound as it is, 
is in no way inferior to the whole, in this 
respect at le^st, that it gave to one sole 
nation not otherwise particularly strong, to 
the English, the supremacy over the seas 
of the world within a short three centuries. 


The Atlantic Ocean may be regarded 
as a broad gulf dividing the western and 
eastern shores of the habitable world, 
conceived as a huge band of territory ex¬ 
tending from Cape H()rn to Smith Sound ; 
this implies a limitatjon of our ideas 
regarding the age of the human race. 
Its share in universal history does not 
begin before the moment when the keel 
of the first Norse boat touched the shore 
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ni Greenland or Hclluland. Thus, this sea, 
so important in the development of the 
, general civilisation of modern times, is, 
historically sj)eaking, young, and its 
significance in the history of racial inter¬ 
course is not to be compared with that of 
the Pacific or the Indian Ocean. 

When compared with those ages during 
whicli these two giants, together with 
our Mediterranean, our Baltic and North 
Seas, made their influence felt upon the 
course of history, traditional or written, 
the thousand years during which the 
Atlantic has influenced history become 
of minor importance. The investigator, 
indeed, who is inclined to regard as 
“ histf)rical ” only those cases in which 
the literary or architectural remains of 
former races liave left us information 
upon their deeds and exj^loits will 
naturally be inclined to leave the Atlantic 
Ocean in j)ossession of its historical youth. 
He, however, who is ])repared to follow 
out the ideas u})on which this work has 
been based, and An give due weight to all 
demonstrable movt^rnents and meetings 
of peoples, which form the first visible 
sign of historical activity upon the lower 
^ , . ])lanes of human existence, will 

^eginnings importance of the 

M.nkind Atlantic Ocean as extending 
backwards to a very remote 
antiquity. Our views of historical dcvelop- 
nuMit, in so far as they regard mankind 
as the last product of a spt^cial branch of 
evolution within the organic world, have 
recently undergone a considerable change; 
the most modern school of anthropologists 
conceives it possible to demonstrate, with 
the hel-)of comparative anatomy, that the 
differentiation of mankind from other 
organisms was a process which began, not 
with the anthropoid upes - that is to say, 
at a period comparatively late both in 
the history of evolution and geologically— 
but at a much earlier point within the 
development of the mammals. 

From a geological and palaeontological 
point of view, however, this conclusion 
carries us far beyond the lowest limits 
previously stated as the beginnings of 
mankind. We i^cach the Tertiary Age, 
a lengthy period, interesting both for the 
changes which took place within organic 
life and for the ex*tensive alterations that 
appeared upon the surface of the earth. 
The nature and extent of these changes 
must, in so far as the new theory is correct, 
have been of decisive importance for the 


earliest distribution of existing humanity. 

If the theory be true that during the 
Tertiary Age two broad isthmuses ex¬ 
tended from the western shore of the 
modern Old World to modern America, 
then from the point of view of historical 
development there can be no difficulty 
in conceiving these isthmuses as inhabited 

The AtUetic ’’y 

as a Gulf the globe over w'hich at 

of Division tho present day the deep waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean heave 
would then, in fact, have been not only 
the earliest but also the most important 
scene of af tivity for the fate of mankind. 

As regal Js ilie later importance of the 
Atlantic C-'cean, the colla])se of these two 
isthmuses marks tlu^ beginning of a ])eriod 
whicli is of itself of such great geological 
length that those first conditions which 
influenced the fate of our race ajipear to 
its most recent n'jiresentatives as lost 
in the mists of remote antiquity. After 
the Atlantic Ocean apjieared in its present 
form, the inhabitants of the Old World 
had not the slightest communication with 
the dwxdlers uj)()n tlie othei shore. The 
Atlantic Ocean then became in fact a 
gulf dividing the habitable world. 

In all times and places mystery and 
obscurity have exercised an attraction 
upon mankind, and thus, loo, the Atlantic 
Ocean, bouiuiing as it did the civilisation 
gathered round the Mediterranean, at¬ 
tracted the inhabitants of those countries 
from an early period. As early as the 
second millennium before the birth of 
Christ we find the Phoenicians on its 
shores, and soon afterwards their western 
branch, the Carthaginians. 

'The inducement to venture out upon its 
waves was the need of tin, the demand for 
which increased with the growing use of 
bronze ; and the rarity of this metal induced 
them to brave the dangers of the^unknown 
outer sea. However, these two branches 
of the great commercial nations of Western 
Asia did not attain to any great 
Dread of ^^"^^^'vledge of the Atlantic 
the Sea C)ccan. We arc reminded of the 
reluctance of the towns and re¬ 
publics of Italy to pass through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, though the high seas 
had long been sailed by the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, or the cowardice of the 
Hanseatics, who hardly dared to approach * 
the actual gates of the ocean, when we find 
these two peoples who ruled for so many 
centuries over the Mediterranean, which 
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is itself of no small extent, unable to 
advance any material distance beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules. Even as Regards the 
tin trade, the chief labour was probably 
und('rtak(>n by the seafarin^jj coast-dwellers 
of separate parts of Western Euro])e. 
How small in reality were the achieve¬ 
ments of both nations njxni the Atlantic 
_ _ is shown by the amount ol 

G eek^^* praise lavished upon the coast- 
CKnisMion 

however imix)rtant tor geo¬ 
graphical science, was no great achieve¬ 
ment ol seamanship. It is a characteristic 
feature of all landlockt'd seas to limit not 
only the view, but also the enterprise of 
the maritime p(‘oj)l(‘s upon thiur shoits. 

In (Irc'ck civilisation the Atlantic Ocean, 
as such, is only ol theoretical iin]>ortance. 
A few explorers did, imh'cd, advance from 
the ]\ledit(‘rraneau northwards and south¬ 
wards into the Atlantic. Such w(‘re 
Pytheas ol Massilia (about joo n.r.), who 
journeyed beyond Ihitain to the fabulous 
land ol Thule; his comj)alriot and con- 
temi)orary, Euthynu'iU'S, lollow(‘d by 
baidoxos of ('y/icus (aboul 150 n.c.) and 
th(‘ historian Polybius (about J05 -12J n.c.) 
succeeded in reaciiing different ])oints 
ujx)!! the west coast ol Alrica ; but none 
of these undertakings led to any juactical 
result. 'J'h(‘ Reason foi' this fact is to lx* 
found in th(‘. hmgth ol a voyage Iroin the 
coast ol (iree(a-. which was a far mori* 
diHicult und<M'taking lor the sailors of those 
days than it now ap])ears. ICspecially iin- 
l>orlant, moreover, is the tact that the 
(ireeks, although they were the gtaieral 
heirs of the Phoenician colonial jiolicy, 
never att(anpt(‘d to ov('rthR)w the su¬ 
premacy (d tlu^ Carthaginians in the 
western lialf ol the iMediterranean vS*a. 


For them, thercdoit*, tlu' great west‘*ru 
ocean remained permanently wrapjied in 
the obsewrity ol distance, a fact which 
enabled them to people its illimitable 
Vneadth with creations of fancy, such as 
Rome's “Atlantis” of Plato; 

Str™* Ls With wastooim])ort- 

r‘”1 <)bstacle to be.success- 
hilly overcome by their in¬ 
stinct for colonisation and discovery. The 
Atlantic Ocean came into the jmrview of 
the Roij^ans at the moment when their 
struggles with Carthage for the Iberian 
Peninsula ended tiefin it el y in their favour 
(210 H.c.); it was not until then that this 
rajhdly developing Power in the west of 
the Mediterranean was able to advance 
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from the east coast of Sjiain to the interior of 
the country and thenct; to its western coast. 
Notwithstanding the activity of Rome in^ 
colonisation, her supremacy in Iberia led 
to no enterjirises by sea ; nor were any 
such undertaken by the Romans until they 
had establishtxl theniS(‘lv(‘S in (iaul, and 
had thus gained j)ossessiou of a (a)nsid(‘r- 
able seaboard ui)on th(‘ Atlantic Ocean. 

It was in 54 and 55 B.c. that Julius 
Ca;sar made his voyages to Britain ; a few 
decades later came the advance of Drusus 
and of (nM'iuanicus into the North Sea. 
The nature of these coiKpu'Sls ])recluded 
adventure upon tin* (►pt'u sea. Tht' Romans 
were atteui|)ting only to secure their 
natural Irontier against tlu' thri'aleued 
encroachuK'iits of tlu^ (uM inanic tribt's, and 
confined their explorations to the soutlaan 
])ortion ol tlK‘ North Si‘a. 

During tlu' fust thousand ycuus aftca' tlu' 
birth ol Christ the North S(‘a is tlu‘ only 
])arl of the Atlaiilic OiM-au whii h eaii b(^ 
diunonstraled lo ha\t‘ had any enduiiiig 
inihience upon tlu‘ hitilory ol Western 
Europe. The Viaielj, and ( 4 her tribes 
inhabiting the westcaii coast of Sj>ain, 

(hull, and (ii'iiuany, ('ertaiuly 

^ adventured tluar vessels upon 

Ocean 1 ,1 i • ' 

Lc end lh(M)]H‘n S(‘a southwai'd in ('on- 

tinuation ol tht‘ pnnu'val trade' 
in tin and amber: (.'ven tju' Koinaiis, ludeire 
indefinitely re'tiring from Britain, made' 
OIK' hut her advance* during the' expedition 
whiedi Cn. Julius Agricola (<S4 a.d.) unde'i- 
took in the' seas and bays sunounding 
(iic'at Britain. ()f ot he-r nalions, howevc'r, 
we hear nothing duiiiig this age which 
would le',ad us to conclude that tlic'y carric'd 
on ('oinmunication by iiu'aiis ol the* oee-an 
to any im])ortant exte-nt. 

The age jueceding the' ti'iith ('e'lilury a.d. 
is entirely wanting in maritime cxjdoits, 
with the' ('X('('j)tion of the expedition of 
the Ne)rsemen,,but is, on the other hand, 
rich in legends, the locality (*1 which 
is the Atlantic Ocean. The.se aie impor¬ 
tant to the history of civilisation by reason 
of their number; they are the most 
striking proof of that geiu'ral interest 
which was excited, even during the 
“ darkest ” century of Bie Middle Ages, 
by tlu' great and m^ifderious ocean ipion 
the west, flistorically, too, they are of 
importance for the influence which their 
supjiosed substratum of geograjihical fact 
has exercised u])on the course of discovery. 
This interest aiijiears, comparatively weak 
at first, in the “Atlantis" legend. The 
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legend, her with many ollicT deiiK'iits Heet upon tlie Nortli Sea to repulse their 
lorming the geogra])hical lore ot classical attacks, and this was the fust stej) made 

(in'ece, was adopted by the Middle Ages, by the (ierman jicn])!^- in the maritime 

but cannot be retraced earlier than the jaofession ; Ihougli we also see the mer- 

sixth cmitury. For iKXuiy oiu* thousand chants of Cologne from the year looo 

yciars it disap])ears, with ('osmas Indi- sending tlitar vessels down the Rhine and 

coplenstes, that extraoidiiiary traveller over the straits to London, the com- 

and student in whose works th(^ attempt to mercial rivalry of Flanders and Northern 

bring all human discovery into liarmony . France following them in the 

with the Bible, an attem])t characteristic thirtc^enth century, and about 

of i)atristic literature, r(‘a('h(‘s its higlu‘St tla.' same tim(', the lU^ets of the 

point. In th<‘“ Atlantis ” of Plato, Cosiuas ICasterhngs visiting the great 

a])])arently sei‘s a confirmation of the liarbour on the Thames. F'or the imme- 

teachings of Moses, whi('h had there plac(Ml diate e.stimation of existing transmarine 

th(‘ habitation of the fir.st men: it was not relations on the Atlantic side of Euro[)e, 

until the time of the l)('lnge that tlu'se men these ex])editifms are useful starting- 

W(M(‘ marvellously tianslated to our own points; they liave, however, nothing to 

contimmt. 'J'lu' ten kings ol Atlantis were do with the Atlanti(' Ocean as a highway 

the tiMi gi'iierati(»ns, from Adam to Noah. between the FLast(‘rn and Western Himii- 

The })owt‘r of legcmrl as a purely theo- spheres. The navagators wlio opened up 

ri‘tical torce continued alter the fust tlu* Atlantic lor this j)urpose startial from 

millennium .x.n. only in the north-eastern the point which jiast history and the 

borders of the Atlantic ()cean. The Baltic, commercial policy of civilised peoples 

owing to its Medit(‘rraiu‘an situation, was indicated .us the most suitable; that is, 

at that period tju* theatre oi so much irom the .Mi'diterramam. 

human acti\'ity and progress that it has Th(‘ sudden expansion of the Moham- 
alieady iec(‘iv(‘d special treatnuait. The medan religion and the Arabian ])ower 

TK VL* Sea, regarded as a land- over a great })ortion of th(‘ Mediterranean 

in the' 1 ‘>^b\('d o(H‘an. was not ; g‘i^<‘ mono])oly <>1 the whole of the 

North Sea bi'iiefited by its position as it trad(‘ jiassing from east to west to the 

has been in the later ages of masters of k'.gypt and of 1 he Syrian ports ; 

inter-oceanic communication ; attlies.ime a coiisiderabk* alttM'alion took ])lace in 

lime, tlu‘ coincidence of advantag(‘s, small thost‘ conditions under which for mon‘ 

in 1 heanseU (‘s, but considerable in the than a century comnuac'ial exehange had 

aggiegatci, have made it more important quietly proceedeil btdween the Far Fast 

than any other jiart of tlu* Atlantic* ()ct‘an and tlu^ West -an alteration, too, greatly 

as an area of traffic. Tlu'se advantages for the worse. Commercial intercourse 

includcul one of imm(*asurabl(* im])ortance became so difficult that ilu* chiel carrying 

to eaiiy navigation—namelv, a supply of ])eopl(*s of the Mediterranean, the coin- 

islands which, as formeily in the Mediter- mercial city-statt*s, began to consider the 

ranean, condiic'ted the mnigator from jiossifiihty of circumventing the obstacles 

})oin 1 to point ; a further achantage was jiresented by the Moslem Power, which not 

the character of its inhabitants, who even the Crusaders had been able to shatter, 

were far too energetic to be contented F'rom the year tjt/ the tradc^rs of Venice 
with a country which was by no means and (ienoa regularly passed tlu^Straits of 
one of those, most blessed by nature. (iibraltar to secure their share of that ex- 

llence we need feed no surprise at the teiisivetrade in Knglandand Flanderswhich 
fact that the Nortli Sea was navigated xraders of everywhere sprung 

in all directions as early as the eighth into iirosiierity north of the 

century by 1 he Vikings ; their i.-xciirsions to n ntur Alps, owing to the gieat 

Iceland, (ireeiiland, and to that part of '**’y economic advance made by 

North America which here })n»jects farthest North-west Eurojio. Almost a genenttion 
into the ocean, aie fAilly intelligible when earlier they had advanced from (Gibraltar 
we consider tlu* training which the stormy southwards in the direction which should 
North-eastern Atlantic Ocean offt*red to a have brought them into direct conimunica- 
nation naturally adventurous. tion with India, according to tlie geograph- 

Tlie exam])le of the Norsemen was not ical knowledge of that day. This idea is 

generally imitated in P'urope at that time, the leading motive in the history of dis- 

Charles the (ireat launched, it is true, a covery during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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centuries, so far as the liistory was worked 
out upon the sea. We see it realised in the 
voyage of the brothers Vadino and Guido 
de Vivaldi of (icnoa in 1281, and that of 
Ugolino Vivaldi, who in 1291 sailed down 
the west coast of Africa in a ship of 
Teodosio Doria with the object of discover¬ 
ing the sea route to India ; it is an idea 
. . ai)parent in the voyages 

K ^ made by the Italians to Ma- 
deira, to the Canaries, and lo 
the Azores, enteri)nses both 
of nautical daring and of geographical im- 
])()rtanrt;. Mention must also be made at 
this point of tlu‘. st'vtM’al advances upon the 
west coast ot .\trica made by Ifeiiry the 
Navigator ; t liis series of attempts occupied 
the whole lile of that lemaikable ])rmce. 

It is true that tlit' lhalugiu'se ot the 
filt(M‘iith ('eiitury, like the Italians before 
thcan, pio-posed to iise tla* Atlantic ()(a“an 
as a means ol romiiiunii atioii only up to 
that ])oint where an imaginary western 
mouth ol the Nile came forth from the 
Dark ('ontimait. Not in vain weax* the 
Arabs th(‘ t(‘;i('hers ol th(‘ W'l'st, both m 
what th(‘\’ did and in what they did not 
imdeistaiid ; their additions to the know¬ 
ledge' ol rixx'i systems ait‘ (‘ven more 
supc'rticial than tho^e made by lAiropean 
geograjdiers <d tlu‘ Dark Ages. The mis¬ 
take ol the Arabs most fruitlul in conse- 
(]uences was their division ol the rp|>cr 
Nile into three' aims—one* tlowiiig into the 
Medite'irane.m Irom J''.gy])t, one ilowuig 
into the Ke'd Sea on the e'oast ol Abyssinia, 
and one lk>wing into the* Athintic Oe'ean 
on the' ('oast ol North-west Africa. This 
hydrograj)hical myth, ol which a hint 
had Ik'Oii given long betore by Ptolemy, 
was transmitted to the West iinme'diately 
by the Arabs. 

It IS to llu' influeiu'e of this strange 
theory we must ascrilie the attemjds 

made by the Italians and also l)y 
Prince' Henry; they hoped to find a 
short cut to the realm of Prestea* John 

^1. A.. X- Ihe Elysium of Southern 

The Atlantic * a ' i x 

P Asia. A common leature 

theories of the time 

“'"'■"’■‘'‘'''e about tl.o Atlantic Ocean is 

the tendency to c'onsider it as the illimit¬ 
able western boundary of the habitable 
W'orld. In the history of discovery, tliis 
mental attitude continut's until the time 
of Columbus, whose wx'slward voyage 
cannot for that V('ry rc'ason be comj)ared 
whth any similar undertaking, because it 
was based upon the conception of the world 
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as a closely united band of earth. However, 
in the scientific treatment of the great 
sea upon the west, views and conct'ptions of 
the world as a united whole had made 
their influence felt almost two centuries 
earlier. The fact that elephants are to lie 
found both in Eastern India and Western 
Alrica had led Aristotle to sup})()se that 
the two countries were S(^j)arat(al by no 
great ex])anse of ocean. 

i\tter the Patristic .Agi', tlie theory 
W'as revived by scholasti('isin ui>on 
the basis of Asiatic and (irt't'k geo¬ 
graphy. As transmitt(Ml by tlu' Aiabs, 
this theory res])i‘cting the coniigur ition 
of tht.' ocean assunu'd that foim wIik Ii was 
b(‘(pu‘alhc(l by Marimis ol Tvu* abonf 
100 A.i>. and by Ptolemy to the ('alijihs. 
The Western Ocean, ipiori this tlieorv, 
W'as not reduccHl to tht' narrow canal w'hicli 
.'^t'liet'a had coiK't'ix'cd ; but, ctmijiaied 
with the Jt'iigtJi ot the' contint'iit winch 
tonned its shores, it yet remained so 
narrow that a man w'fh tin' ('iilerjirisc' of 
Columbus might very lia\-e t'ntt*r- 

tained the i)lan ot liiiding the eastern 
world by cros.>ing ils*w'at(‘rs w'estwards. 

Ptolemv had gix'eii llie t'xtent 


The Coming 
of 

Columbus 


ol tht* continent bt'tw'eeii tlie 
W't'st coast of Iberia and the 


east coast ol Asia as i(So ' ol 
longitiitle ; llius oiie-lialf t>l tin* cirenm- 
lereiice of tiu' gltibe was left for the ocean 
lying betwt'cii. Ht' had thus eonsidt'rably 
retliu't'd the estiinatt* ol his inlormani 
Marimis, who had assignt'tl 223" lungitudi* 
lor the wliolt* e.xlt'iit ol land, thus It'aving 
only i.;3 ’ lor the ocean. 

Coluiiil)ns was more int liiit'd (t» rt'lynpt)n 
Marinus, as Paolo Toscaiit'lli liad estiniatt'd 
tlie extent t)i land at very nearly tlie same 
number ot degiet'S as the Tyrian. Relying 
n])on the slupeiid()n,s jtinrneys t>t Marco 
Polo and the tra\’(*lling ihoiiks of tht' 
Ihirteeiith and loiirtt't'iith ('t'litin it'S, he 
obst.'rvi'd tliat Marimis hatl estimated his 
:>23‘" of longitntU' only lor that ])art ol 
Eastern Asia whi('h w'as known to him ; 
vvhert'as the fact was tliat this contint'iit 
extended far beyond the ('astern boimdaiy 
assumed by Marimis, and should therefore 
be much iit*arer the ('ape V^'ide Islands 
than was su}>p()S(*d. ,Tlfis \’iew' stn'iigth- 
ened (Aihirnhiis in that tena('ity and ('ii- 
duranco whic h enabled him to eoiitiniu? 
working lor liis voyage during ten yc^trs 
full of disa]>j)oiii I merits, and it gave him 
that ])rudont ('onhdenee w'hicli is the most 
distinguishing feature of his ( haracter. 
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THE AGE AFTER COLUMBUS 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE ATLANTIC ON THE 
WORLD’S COMMERCE DURING FOUR CENTURIES 


ihr most romarkcihh* larts in the 
history oiT^en^n'a])lii('al discovery is the 
failure ol the iisi'ox’eia'r ot tht* New World 
to n'co'/iiist' 1’ ill its triK' cliaracter as an 
imh'pemlent poi'tiori ol the eartli’s suiiace ; 
t'ohiniluN died in tlie heliet that he had 
sailed on join oissisioiis to the ('astern and 
S(»iithern shores of Asia, and !(► his last 
hrc'ath ii'inaiiu'd lailhful to that j)icture ot 
th(',t(lol)e wi.i('h has ;iheafK' Ix'eii (h'serilu'd. 

His ront(‘nij)orai i('s weie under tie' 
saiiK' dc'liision. This adherence to (dd 
l)('li(‘fs r(‘£^aidini;..,the hydrograj»hy ol tlu' 
^lohe has prodiK'ed^ tin* charact(‘risti(' eir- 
euinsta.i.('e that, in ]K)litical history and in 
1h(' history ol e\})loration. the I’aeilic and 
AtlantK' ale closely hnkeil, until tin* year 
13TJ. wh‘11 Nin'ie/ d(' Halhoa descended 
from the hei;L,dits ol Dai'K'H to the shore of 
r. . w .. the southern sea. The Tacilic 
Epoch-M.k.n* .vtla„ti<: Oceans were 

• considi'ii'd as iorminj:^ one 
sea. which lay between the 
western and ('<Ls1ein shoies ot an enor¬ 
mous continental island, the Indian Ocean 
bein^ iiotliiny^ more' than an imleiitation 
lacilitatiny ('ommuiiication to the western 
slioii'. It was not until the return ol the 
\hctoria from th' \a)yaite ol cinaim- 
navit^ation uud<‘rtakeu l)y Ma^alhae.s that 
Euro])e leavn^ that «l)etwe('n tlie western 
and eastern shoies of their own world there 
lay, not the narrow sea they had exjuTted 
to find, but two inde])(‘iident o('(.*ans. 
divided by a doubk* continent, narrower 
and riinniu" more nearly north than south, 
and ]K)ssessin^^ all tlu' charactc'i istics of an 
independent cpiarter of tlu' £^lobe. 

An entirely m‘W ])icture of the world 
then arose bc'fore the civili.sation of the 
af^c* -new in the'iulihieiKX' it was to exert 
upon the further de\'(‘l()pment of the 
history of mankind, which had hitherto 
run an almost purely continental course. 
In every age, from that of the early 
Aceadians to that of Hanseatic ascendancy 
in th(j Baltic, the sea has ever been used 


as a means of communication. Before 
the year 1500 A.n. wt' see the Mediterra¬ 
nean and tlie Indian Oc(*an with all their 
brandies, as well as tlu* North Sea and the 
Baltic, in constant use by mankind, and 
during that long period we know'of a whole 
„ series of pcjwers founded upon 
,purt'ly maritime supremacy. 
^ . l>ut the ])olitieal and economic 

wMions peoples 

whos(‘ ])ower was ajipareiitly founded uj)on 
j)ine inantime suprenia('y lias been every- 
wlu'ie and iiu'anably conditioned by 
changes and displacements in their respec¬ 
tive hinti'rlands ; ev(*n sea jiowt'rs so 
(“iitirely maritime as thi' IMri’nician and 
Punic iiK'diieval M(‘diterran'‘an jiowers 
and the J lansi'atj(\s have bt'cn invariably 
ohlig('(l to accommodate tln'inselves to the 
ovc'iwhelming inlliieiKU' of th“ did World. 

To thos(' jH'o])l('S their seas appeared, no 
doubt, as mighty ci'ntres of conlliet ; but 
to us. who art' ac'customed to ri'incmber 
lh(‘ unity miderlyiiig individual geograph¬ 
ical jilu'nomena. llu'se ci'iitres of historical 
action gi\e an impn'ssioii of narrow' bays, 
even ot jionds. On and around them a 
vigorous ])eriod of organic action may 
(•('rtaiiily ha\'(‘ develope(.l at times, hut 
their importance to the geograiihical dis¬ 
tribution of human life surpasses very 
litlk' their spatial dimensions. 

After the agt' of the grt'at discoveries 
history h»ses its continental character, 
and tlie main theatre of historical events 
is gradually transferred to the sea. At 
the saiiK' time, the co-existence of sejiarate 
. historical centres of civilisa- 
c t antic comt's gradually to a 

*f**^^^ close, and history becomes 
ofEd««t.o» The leap, how- 

ever, which tlu* pojiulation of Europe w’as 
then forced to make from its ( 3 wn con¬ 
venient landlocked seas to the unconfined 
ocean was too great to bc' taken without 
some pre\’ious training. This training the 
Atlantic Ocean provided in full; in fact, 
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during the sixteenth century its historical 
importance begins and ends with the task 
of educating European nations to capacity 
for w(frld supremacy. No other sea upon 
The surface of the globe has exercised such 
an influence, nor was any sea so entirely 
suited as a training ground by configura¬ 
tion or i)osition. The Pacific Ocean lies 
TK p -r entirely apart from this ques- 

e act ic pYom 151J the task natu- 

all^Oceans placed before the white 

races was that of learning to 
sail this sea, the greatest of all oceans, and 
a])j)arently the richest in ])rospects. Its 
importance is chiefly as a battlefield ; it 
has nothing to do with military training. 

In this res])ect the Indian Ocean can 
also be omitted ])articulai ly for geo¬ 
graphical reasons, though at tht‘ same 
time the chief obstacle to its extensive use 
by European nations is its lack of some 
natural c.cnnnnmication with the Mediter- 
ran(*aii, Coin])art‘d with tht‘se hindrances, 
the political obstacles, varying in strength 
but never wholly absent, rais(‘d by the 
Moslem jiowius of .Syria and Egypt are of 
very secondary imjiortance. How im¬ 
portant the first obstack* has ev(‘r hvvn is 
shown by th(‘ results of th(‘ ])iercing of it 
in mod(‘rn times by an artificial water¬ 
way, which is ke]it optui by treaty to the 
ships of every nation. 

SjX'aking from the standjioint of uni¬ 
versal history, we may say that the 
MediterraiK^an has exercised a retrograde 
intlu(\nce u])on humanity, even mon^ so 
than the Baltic. Both seas conferred 
great benefits u])on the inhabitants of 
their shores, and indeed the Mediterranean 
gave so much that we may sjieak of a 
Mediterranean civilisation which had 
lasted for thousands of years, and did not 
end until the growing economic, political, 
and intellectual strength of Northern and 
Southern luirope transferred the historical 
centre of gravity from this inlet of the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean itself. 

But neither of these two 
seas enabled the inhabitants 


Influence of the 
Mediterranean 
on Humanity 


on its shores to take the lead 
u])on the ocean, when the 
fulness of time aj:)pearcd with the westward 
voyage of Columbus, the eastward voyage 
of Vasco da (jarna, and the circumnaviga¬ 
tion of the globe by Magalhaes. These 
fcseas rcmoiinced th§ claims which they pre¬ 
ferred before that great decade, if not to 
be regarded as the transmitters of civili¬ 
sation and history, yet to be considered 


as a history and as a civilisation. We do 
not see either Venice or (ienoa crossing 
the .Straits of (iibraltar, or the llanseotics 
crossing the Skagerrack or the Straits oi • 
Dover, with th(‘ objc'ct of taking their 
share in the struggle that was beginning 
for maritime su])ri‘macy. Those ])owers 
were sufficiently skilU'd in s(‘innanshi]) to 
maintain thiur suinemacy within their 
own narrow circlips, but their ex])erience 
was insufficient to (‘liable IIkmii to venture 
upon th(‘ o])en seas surrounding the glol>e. 

A strict and thorougli maiitiiiK' ediK'a- 
tion has been from tin* age of discoV(‘ry 
the fundanuMital ('ondition for llu' attain¬ 
ment of the position of a modern eivilisc'd 
])ow(‘r in the hard stniggK' belweeii 
ract‘s and ])(‘0}>1(‘S. Of th*' nations whose* 
voic(‘s ar(‘ h(‘ard with respc'ct in the* 
councils of peo])l(‘S, tlu're is noiu* whi(di 
do(‘S not consider i(s(‘lf ])ernianenl ly 
e(juipped and armed for tlie wide and 
mighty jiolitical and economic struggle 
uj)on the stage of the world ; lor ot tlu‘ 
original combatants on Hk* set*))!* those* 
who have' obviously i(*nTained \i(torious 
were forced to gain tlu^ir early expi'rieiict* 

^ , . in the haul scliool ol maiilmu* 

The Atlantic . 1 - 1 

stiuggle*. rile se origiii:ii eoin- 

t:. batants weie Siiain and iNut- 
ngal upon one hand. Holla.nd, 
Itngland. and France* upon the olhei', and 
the* se'e'iie* ol struggle* was the* At laid ic 
()ce‘an. As re*gards Sjiain and Portugal, it 
is a reniaikable* fact that this se*a e'on- 
('(‘rne‘d them only te'inporaiily and within 
definite limits, thanks to the Pa]>al e'elied 
of May ()th, Jqoj, whiedi dicieleel the* 
world betwe*e‘n tlie* two Koinance* powe*rs 
at the outse‘t of the‘ir e areer of e'olomsatloii 
on conditions whiedi jilae'esl their beiimel- 
arie‘S within the .Atlantic Ocean itM'lf. 

This line of demarciUion wa.s to run from 
north to south at a distaiu'e* Cd 100 le*agues 
from the ('ape* Ve*rde Islands, (*xte-ndeel to 
370 by the* Trealy of Torele*sillas ol June* 
7th, I4e)4. Thus, as soon a])pean'd, the* 
main ])ortie)n of the Ne-w World tell within 
the .Spanish half, and only the east of 
.South America was give*n to the* Portu¬ 
guese. The im])ortane'(* of the'ir Ame*rican 
])osst‘Ssions was naturally o\’ershadow(*d 
l)y the far more* imjioryinf tasks wiiicli lell 
to tlie share of the little Portugue*se 
nation in the Indian (k't*an during the 
next 150 years. Brazil s(*r\'('d j)rimarily as 
a base for the further voyage to India and 
the ('ape of (dood Hope. It was impeissible 
to make it a point of departure for further 
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Portngnese acquisitions, as the S]KLnianls 
o|)})ost.‘(l every sL*]) in tiiis direction on tlie 
l)asis ol the treaties of ])artition. 

I)iiriiiiL( the lirst half of the sixteenth 
C(‘iitiiry ()th(*r Kiii'oj)e*an powers lx‘si(les 
J^nglaiid and Holland crowded into tin* 
noi'th of the Atlantic Ocean in pursuit 
of th(‘ sani(‘ objects ; we tind not only 
French exj)lorers and tishrrineii, but also 
Spaniards and Portugues(‘. in the Polar 
watcM's of the Aineri('an Atlantic. Jlow- 
('\’(‘r, non(‘ of tlu‘ other nations ])ursued 
their main object with su('h tiuiacity 
ilu' two first-named jx^ojiles, above* all, 
the* lhif.^lish ; the peiioel between T57() 
and belongs entire'ly to thorn, and 

was o('cu])i(‘d without int(‘rruption by 
their ('onstant end(*avours to discover 
the north-w't*st j)assa|^X“. 

'Phe reward, how'(*ver, w^hich the Fuf^lish 
peojile iJi'ained trom th('ir stern school oi 
(ixperience in the northern seas w'as oik* ot 
hi,L,di im])ortance. P'n,inland then w'as 

unimpoitant trom a f(eo^naj)hical ])oint ot 
\-ie\v, and a non(*jitity in the commercial 
lehdions ol the world at lar^e* ; but it was 
not until the middh* ot tlu* nmet(*enth 
I'uturv that clear (*vid(*nce 


England’s 
Great Power 
on the Sea 


was lorthcomin.L; that thee'om- 
munication by water betwe-en 


Haltin Ihiy and tin* P>(*rinq 
Stiaits, thoin^h existing’, was ol no use* 
for iiaxyeation. Ihit the hiiih nautical 
skill, the* ('onsciousness of strength, and 
tlu* resoU'e to ((Uiti’ont any task bv sea 
with arlequatt* scieiK'e and skill - m short, 
the unset’ii aihantaf^es which tlu* English 
nation gained from thesi; ^;ieat Arctic 
e\])editions, and lioin th<*ir sliidd(*r ef£<»rts 


in tlu* first hall ol tlu* wxtetmth century, 
prove<l ot tar hii^her importance than the 
1aiijj;ible ri*sults a(iiie\ed. It was these 
lon^^ d(*cad'.‘S of skru^^le ai^ainsl the 
unparalleled hoslililiis of natural obstacles 
that made the Kn;.;lish mariiu'rs masters 
on (‘vc*ry other sea, and taut;ht the Eiit^lish 
nation what a vast r(*ser\'e of strength 
they had within theansehi‘S. 

In consiileriiii^ the historical career of this 
c*xt raordinary island-people from the six- 
ti‘enth century oinvards, we are forced to 
n*!^ard modern history as a w'liole from the 
stand])oint ol natibii'^Ll Arctic exj)loration, 
althou^L^h this is far too confined for our 
pur[)oses as comjxired with the sum tidal 
of forces operative throuf^hout the world. 
Duriiif^ the a^e w’hen maritime skill was 
r(*prt‘sented by thi^ city republics in the 
Mediterranean and the Northmen in the 


of Spain and 
Portugal 


North Sea and the Northern Atlantic 
Ocean, tlu* Sjianiards and Portuguese were 
alr(*ady hilly occu})ied with their own 
donu*stic atfairs, I he Moorish domination. 
Th(*ir first advance in the direction of 
nautical skill was not inad(* until a con- 
siderabh* time after the liberation - of 
Lisbon from the Moorish yoke (1147), when 

^ . the maguilicent harbour at Ihe 

Decadence 

come more and more a centre 
lor Fh'inish and Mediterranean 
trade; ev’en tlu‘n it was found necessary 
to call in all kinds of Italian teachers 
of Ilu* nautical art. It was only slowly 
and at the ('ost of grc'at effort that Sjiain 
and Portugal becanu* maritime j)eoples ; 
and tlu“ir subjects were n(*wr sealarers in 
the s(*nse in wliu h tlu^ t(*rm is a])pli(Ml to 
the English and Dutch ol the ju'esent day, 
to the Norwi'gians. or even to the Malays. 

Iiidei*d, tlu* ju'iiod of their greatness 
giv'es us ratlu'r the im|)r(‘ssion oi an age 
of ecstasy, a kind ol obsession which can 


seize* upon a whole nation and inspire thi‘ni 
to brilliant (*\])loits for a cemtury, but 
which re'sults in an e\a*n greater reaction 
so soon as sc*rious obstacU*s tf) t heir activ'ity 
make thems(‘l\u's hit. Only thus ('an we 
explain the lact that tlu*^* two ])(*o])les, 
onc(* ot woiid-wid(* power, disapjx'ared with 
such (*xtraordinary rapidity and so entirely 
Irom the world-wide ocean. The last 
Spanish (lee*! worthy ol consid(‘ralion was 
destioyt‘d off the Downs by the Dutch 
lieiit ena nt -a (Imi ral. M a rten Ha 14 )ert /(>011 
Tromp, in Tb >() ; about tlu* sanu* })eriod 
the PortugiK'Si* w(*r(“ also considered the 
worst sailois in Ibirojn^ 

The Dutc'h and tlu* French held tlu'ir 
ground mo-re te'iiaciously. In both cases 
Ar('tic triiiiiing ran a somewhat different 
course than in the case of tlu* Lhiglish. 
During the sixli‘(*nth and S(‘V(*nt(*e'nt h ct*n- 


The Age of 

Maritime 

Enterprise 


turi(‘S they certainly took jiant in the 
atli*m])t to discover the north-west and 
north-east ])assag(*s ; with a tenacity 
highly ])raiseworthy they ap¬ 
plied themselv(‘s to the more 
j^ractical eml of Arctic dei'j)-sea 
lislu*rii\s and .sealing. That such 
occu|)ations could provide a good school of 
maritime training is proved by the energy 
with which tlu^ Dutch, and afterwards the 
English and the I'ri*nch. made the great 
step from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean ; further evadence is also to be .seen 
in the unusually .strong resistance which 
the tw'o {'olonial ])ovvers in the sev'enteenth 
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A Period 
of Licensed 
Pirncy 


and eif^htcenth centuries were able to offer 
to their most dangennis rival, the rapidly 
growing i)()werof Britain. 

Towards tlu' end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury the historical charactei' of the Atlantic 
Ocean undergoes a fundamental change. 
From the beginning of the ])eriod of great 
disco\tM'ii'.s its special destiny had bt‘en to 
jirovide a maritime training 
lor the nations of North-west 
luirope, and to make tluse 
nations sufiiciently strong for 
successful r(\sisla,nce to tlu' two ]>ow('rs of 
Spain and Portugal, for whom the supre¬ 
macy ot tlu* woi'ld stnaned rt'Served by 
their g(‘ogra])hical ixisilion, th(‘ world-wide 
acti\ ity of their discow'rers, and the j)ro- 
nounceminits ot the ]’op('. Maritime 
capacity tlu‘v had atlaiiual by thtdr bold 
v('ntures in the Arctic and Antandic 
waUas (»f the Atlantic Ociain ; the struggle 
was loiight out by tlu'se nations inde- 
piMuhaitly or in common in the S(*as to 
the south (‘itluM' ot th(‘ir own ('ontinent 
or of till' W(‘st Jndi(‘s. 

We rc'tei to the great epoch ot th(‘ Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch wars against Ww '* iiivin- 
cibU' ” tlei'ts ot Pliilij) 11 .; it was a ])enod, 
too, ot that licensed jiirac y. almost (‘(.jually 
truitlul in ])olitical conM'(pienc<‘S, which 
was cariu'd on in tlu* waters ot luist 
Ameiica by representati\’es ot all Hh* 
three northern powers. The .Noith S(‘a, 
the Ikaltic. and the .MeditiU'raiu'an ha\'(‘ all 
been scourgi'd bv piiati'S at om‘ time and 
anotiiei* ; and in all three cases the robluas 
])lied thiar trade so vigorously and toi so 
long a time that the historian must take 
account ot them. 


Thisohhn’ toriii uj jai acy was undertaken 
by ruffians iH^yoiid the [)ale ot law, who 
were (‘\ery man’s enemv and no man’s 
friend, and jdundeied all alike as o])por- 
tunity occurred, it bcang evmybody’s duty 
to crush Lund extirpati* them when possiblt;. 
P>Ul towards the end ot the sixttamth c(m- 
tury a different state of affairs ])revailt*d on 
Powers the Atlantic Ocean. After the 
Seeking n discovery of America as an ind(*- 
New Route continent, it IxTame a 

(p lest ion ot lite and death for 
the North-west hmropean jiowers, whicli 
had grow'ii to strength in the last century, 
to find an exit from the Atlantic 0(’ean to 
the riches of the eastern countries of the 
Old World. It was ])ossible that this exit 
was to l)e found only in the south, in v'ww 
of th{‘ constant ill-success of exjxxlitioiis 
towards the Poli‘ ; and to secure the jios- 


session of it in that quarter was only 
})ossible by the destruction of the two 
]X)W'ers that held it. This attemjit was 
undertaken and carried through in part by 
open war, in jiart by jiiracy, which was not 
only secretly tolerati'd but openly sup¬ 
ported by goviMuments and rulers. 

No stronger c'viikMict' is forthcoming for 
tht‘ vahu* at tachixl to t lu‘Si‘ u'eajious and t he 
free use ol them during the last tim years 
ot Kli/ab(‘th’s ndgn than the hoiiourabh'. 
])osilions ot Sir riiomas ('avendish, Sir 
Ibancis Drake, Sir John Ifawknis, and 
Sir WaltiM- Jvaliugh. On Ajiril 4th, 13S1, 
th(‘ maiden qiuvn went on board J)raktds 
ship, conc<‘rnmg which the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador had lodgt'd a complamt ot jiiiacv 
on its return Irom tin* circumnavigalion of 
the globe, and dubbed him knight. 

This irrepix'ssibk' ad\ an('e on tlu' jiart of 


Scenes of 
the Nations’ 
Conflicts 


llu‘ North-west ])ow'(‘is towards tlu' i“a^t 
ol the ()ld Woild is closc'U' conii(‘('led with 
the fai't that tin* struggle’ tor maritime 
supremaev was coniiiR'd to the Atlantic 
Oci’au onl\’ lor a short period : no sooner 
had England and Holland beconu* con¬ 
scious ot tlu'ir stre'iigtri than we tind both 
pow'ers 111 till’ Ibist Indies, and 
on t he west CO.1st ol Ameiu'a; 
in short, wlu'nwer it was }>os- 
sible to dejuix'c the two oldm' 
jiowers ol the choie'e^t ])iodn('ls ol their 
first and mi»st valuable eailoiiies. So early 
I5'i5 fhirnelis de ifoutmaii sailed with 
lour Dutch ships to Ja\’a and the luagh- 
bouring islands ; he was lolloweal shortly 
alterwards by th<“ Ibighsh and Danes. 

When the North-w'esl Fairopean jiowers 
began to extend tluar lau io.iclimeiits 
beyond the limits ol the* .ItlantK' (tceain, 
this latter natinalh' laaisiMl to be what 
it had been lor a century })as< the 
main theatre ot the naval war ; not 
that it lu’came any more jieacelul during 
the lU’xt twa) ceaituries. On tlu* contniry, 
the struggles which broki’ out amongst th(^ 
victorious adversaries a Him the* exjiulsion 
of the Portuguese and Sjianiards irom 
their dominant jiosition waae iwaai morti 
violent and enduring than those’ ot c’arlie’r 
days. This conflict, too, was large’ly 
fouglit out in the Indian Ocean, but it w'as 
waged with no less lerpeify on the Atlantic. 

The great length of tlu’ two coast liiu’S 
which confine the Atlantic Oivan, and the 
general strengtli and growing cajiacity of 
the slates of North-wa’st ICurojH’, leel to 
the result that, during the’ course of the 
last three ci’uturies, rejieated changes 
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have taken place both in tlie locality and 
vig(Mir of the for the sn])remacy 

of this ocean, and also in the junsonality 
?)f th(‘. combatants. Amoiijj; these latter we 
find Portuf^al and Sj^ain long reprisented 
after their rapid decadc'iice. In the first 
dtjcades ol the seventeenth century the 
Portuguese' ('olonits on tint coast of lTp])er 
(hiinea f'll quickly one att(M' th(‘ other into 
the hands ol the Dutch ; l^lima was con¬ 
quered in 15 ',7 ; in i()42 Drazil fell into 
the hands oi ifollaiid, alter eight turn years’ 
striiggli', though ninet(‘en years later, 
it w'as nstoR'd to Portugal for an 
indt'ninity of f8o(>,oo(): in it>5T the Dutch 
S(‘ize(l and lu'ld lor 115 years the imj)ortant 
position ol th(‘ ( ajx' ol (iood Dope. 

In tlu' Wi‘St Indies the division ol 
tlu' Spanish ])oss('Ssions began Irom it)2i 
with the toiindation ol the Dutch West 
Indian ('oinpaiiy, “ that l)and ot pnatis 
on t h(* look-out tor shares.” In the coiirst- 
ol till' next ti'ii years the niajority ol the 
la'SsiM' Antilles weiX' taken Irom their old 
vSpanish owners, ^n 1O55 ( romwi'll took 
posse,ssiou ol JaniaK'a. 'flu’ rest of the 
(ii'eatt'r Antillesn'lnaiiied Spanish for acon- 
FJ.K. ^'^■ral)ly longer ])erio.l; Hayti 


Fight for the eastern jiart until 

f 1821. and (hiba and Porto Rico 

of the Seas ... , 410^. 

n-inaiiK'd Sj)aiii>li until i8^)N. 

'Phe combatants in Xortli-\v<*st Eiirojx* 
ai(* di\'ided into groups, ac'coiding to then 
resjiective nnjioilance; 011 th(‘ ori(‘ hand, 
tlu' three; poweis ot ICngland. Hollainl. and 
I'rance. ea(di ol wliich has made I'liormous 
elforts to secure the sujiremacy ol tlu' 
Atlanta' and Indian Oceans, and, on the 
ot hei hand. 1 ieiiinai k, Swcik'ii. and Prussi.i, 
which jniisued olijects pyinanlv e'oinnier- 
cial and on a sinalk'r .si'ale. Pheir efforts on 
the' Alri('an coast arc* marks ol the rising 
importance' then generally attached to 
trans-o('('anie; eiderprise. and lorm ])onits 
ol de'jiarture ol more' or le'ss importance 111 
the histories of the' state's ('once'iued ; but 
in tlu^ history ol tlu' Atlantic Ocean all of 
the'Se are eveiils of but teinjiorary import¬ 
ance compared with the huge struggle 
between tlu' other tlire'e powe'is. 

The Ix'ginnings of this struggle, as far as 
England and Holland are; concerned, go 
back to tlu' foundafioij of the English East 
India Eoinpany ; the; first serious outbreak 
took ]>lace upon the prt)niulgation of the* 
Navigation Act by the commonwealth on 
Octolier ()th, 1651. Henceforw'ard English 
history is largely the tale of repe'atexl 
efforts to destroy the Dutch suj>reniacy, at 


first in home waters, afterwards upon the 
Atlantic, lastly on the Indian Ocean. This 
policy produce;d the thr(;e great naval 
wars of i()52 i()54, if)()4-ibt)7, and 1(172- 
i()74, w'hich, without resulting in dt;cisive 
victory for the English, left them free to 
procee'd with the' se'cond ])ortion of their 
task, tlu' overthrow of French sea powi'r and 
r , tlu; ac(iuisition of j)n;doniin- 

^ anc(*inthe commerce ot the 

Land Id Sea 

stakt', this struggU; must rank 
amongsl tlu' greatest of modern times. 
It began in if)88, wlu'ii Louis XTVk opened 
his third war of aggression ; it continued. 
W’ith some cessations of hostilitit'S, until 
tlu; Longr(‘^>s of Vienna (1814 1815). 

The struggk' was carrii'd 011 at many 
points, A land war in India (1740-1760I 
dec'ided the luluu* of the liujiau Ocean. 
'V\\v content to st'cuie communiealions 
with that oc('aii was iought out in 
Egyj)t (17()8 -t8oi) and at the ('ape (i8()()); 
but tlu' main conflicts weri' wagi'd on the 
st‘aboar<l ol the Atlantic or on its waiters. 
Su]*reinacy m tlu' .-\tlantic nu'aut su))re- 
mar'v in tlu; woild until the age, of 
ste.un In'gaii and tlu* Suez Lanai opc'iied 
a lU'w iout(‘ to the I'aither East. 

Some evi'iit^ wliich are othe.rwise ot 
si'condary impoi tatK'i' deservi' notice be- 
causi' tlu'V pro\ e how much the curit'ut 
estimate of the Atlantic’s im)>ortanc(* 
changed in the course of the struggk'. 
T<ingier (‘.line into the hands ol England in 
ib()2 as tlu* dowr\' ot Latharme of lhaganza, 
tlu' (piet'ii of (dial It'S 11. ; It was given u]) 
in 1(184 on the ground that it cost more 
than it brought 111. d'weiity yeais later 
English ojiinion as to the value ot Tangier 
had been matc'iially modified ; and 
(iibraltar, on the ojiposite shore, was 
st'i/ed in 1704. Siiu'e then England has 
nevt'r rela.xed her hold iqion this fortress ; 
it has bei'ii repi'atedly strengthened and 
defended under llu' greatest diOiculties. 
Weri' Tangier an English possession to-day, 
r-K ’ J^nglish it would certainly re¬ 
value even though it were to cost 

. 1, .4 . infinitely more than the yearly 
vote ol 140,000 which England 
has expt'iided on Gibraltar for the last 
two centuries. Eijually signiheant is the 
attitude of England towards the solitary 
isle of St. Helena. 'Phe Portuguf'se, by 
whom it was discovert'd in 1502, were 
content to found a little church on the 
island ; the Dutch noticed St. Helena so 
tar as to di'stroy the church in i(x)0. But 
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tlic Kasl India Coinjiany, uj)on acquiring 
it ill rcc()i2iiist'.d its inijiortancc by 

cstablisliiii!:; upon it the fort of St. Janies. 
Tilt' island, however, was not appreciated 
at its lull valut' until tlie English supremacy 
in the Indian Ocean and until Australia 
had bt't'n founded; that is, not before 
the beginning of tlu' eighteenth century. 
« The taking over of St. Helena 

n * ^>V file English (iovernment in 

o . iSis was the logical st'qut'l to 
the occiqiation ol the Cajie. 
Both of tht'se n(*w posst'ssions wt're 
intended to serve as calling stations on the 
main line oi (>c('an trallic. It was not until 
th(' opening of the Siu'z Canal that this 
line (U'clined in ini])ortan(a'. The main 
routt' now runs IVuni (hbraltar, by Malta 
and ('.yprus, to Iggypt, IVriin, and Adtm. 

'fhe (‘astern part of th(' Atlantic has 
serv'ed, lik(' the Indian Ocean, as an ante¬ 
room to tlu' PacifK'. 'I'he first explort'rs 
of the AtlantK', and those' powers which 
first s('i/ed strategic jioints in it, had the 
PacifK' lor their ultimate (ibjeet. The 
opening of the SiU'z Canal has taken away 
this dialact('ristic oi the Atlantic, which 
is now im])<>rtant for its own sake alone'. 

'file ])ohtical history ol the Atlantic 
be'gins uj>on its weste'rn seaboard, though 
not so early as the' history of e'.\|)loration 
might lead us to expect. In the Sjianish 
and Portuguese' colonies oi South and 
('entral Amei lea a V'ie'ious syste'in ol 
gove'inment ae'te'd as a bar to pohtie al and 
economic de've'lt)j)ment. In the lo’cnch and 
English colonies of Noitli America ])ro- 
gress was slow, owing to the existence 
ol physical obstacle's. Independent deve'- 
lopment began m the American continent 
with the Heeiaration of Indejiendence. 

'flu' American V\'ar ol Indepeiide'uce 
maiks fiom yet anotlu'r ]K)int of view^ a 
tuining-point in the history of the' Atlantic 
Ocean. , .\lt('r the Conve'ntion of 'J'or- 
de'sillas, in 1.404, Sjvain had ruled su])reme 
in the Atlantic, and had almost jmt her 
„ , authoiity in a jiositie.m above 

ShMtered 

Navy W’hen she attemqited to use Hol¬ 

land as a base for attacking 
England, the second of her rivals as an 
instriinuait lor the' destruction of the first. 
The I'reaty of Paris (i7t)4) gave England a 
similar^jHisition ol lu'eelomiuancc in the 
North Atlantic, since it definitely excluded 
the French from North America and left 
their navy in a shattere'.d condition. Tlie 
treaty created a marc claw'nm on a great 
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France’s 

Shattered 

Navy 

England, 


scale, and for the last time ; undeu' it 
England for the' first time realised the 
obje'ct towards w'hich her jiolicy had be'en 
directed for the last tw^o hundred years! 
This situation, the' most re'inarkable' w'hich 
the Atlantic had witnesse'd since the days 
of Columbus, lasted for oyer thirte'en 
years. It was not at oiu'e^ destroyed by the 
Declaration ni Indepe'iide'nce (lyyb), but 
the growth of the Lhiited States introduced 
a change into the existing conditions. 

ICngland’s ])osition was alte'ied lor the 
W'orse ; and the North Atlantic began to 
j)lay a new' part in the history of the 
world. Hitherto there had be.‘.en a move¬ 
ment from east to we^st ; this was now^ 
reversed by slow de'gre'cs. Jvurojx' had 
acte'd u])on Anecrica ; Ame'rie'a be'gan at 
the o[)en ng of the nineteenth century to 
react upon Europe ; and now. at the 
beginning of the* twe'utie'th e'entury, 
Ame'iica has l)ecome* a lae'toi’, soine'lnne's 
a disturbing and nnwele'onie factor, in 


European coni]>hcations. 

The American War onndepeude'iK'e was 
a cha])ter in the conllict lor eolonial and 
commercial ])ow('i between England and 


Brilliant 
Era in British 
History 


France'. flu' Lhiilt'd State's 
W'ere hugely indebte'd to 
French suppoi 1 lor theii \ ic- 
tory. The de'siie to oblite'rate' 


the' humiliation ol the Tn'aty (»1 Ihiris and 


toaveiige* the'loss of \'ast traetsol te'i ritory 
in Ame'iica and India had jiroved too mue'Ii 
for the French. The'ir mterle'rene'e was 


rejiaid w'ith interest by the* Ihitish : lor 
a long pe'i'iod the' E're'iich marine; was swe'pt 
from tlu' seas ; h)!' a conside'iable' ])ortion 
ol the nineteenth ce'ntury Ihitani 
moiiojioiise'd the* seas of tlie' whole world. 
Next to the jn'iiod of Atlantie' supie'inacy, 
from I7t)g, to 177^), that w'hich tollowed the 
Peace of 1815 is the,* most brilliant in the 
“rough island story” oi the Biitish. 
(Geographical conditions were' fayoiirable 
to tliem. P>ul"*they also showed a ejuality 
which few^ nations have; j)osse'ssed the; 
power of not only recognising, but also 
of see'uring, thedr true inteii'sts. 

With the* two conventions of peace 
concluded at Paris on May qoth, 1814, and 
Novembe;r 20th, or w'ith the closing act 
of the Vienna ('.oqgrc*ss on June ()th, 
1815, the Atlantic (Jeean begins a new^ 
periexl of its historical importance. In 
those conventions Britain liad certainly 
coneEscended to return to her former 


masters some portion of the colonial ])n 7 A'S 
that she had gained during the last twenty 
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years. These concessions were, liowcver, 
of very little inijiortance cornjiared with 
the extent and the* (‘conoinic and strate- 
■fi^ical valium of that increase to which the 
island kingdom could j)oint u})on the 
Atlantic Ocean alone. Even at tliat time 
these concessions were more than coiiiiter- 
balaiKaal by ]-)i ilain’s retention ot the Ca])e, 
and the claims which such a ])osition 
implied to tlut whole of South Africa. 

Tobago and Santa Lucia in the West 
Indies, and Ciiiiana in .South America were 
to be consideied, undt‘r th(‘se circum- 
stanc(‘s, as accessions all the more welcome 
to Britain. 'J'lu'st' possc'ssions couhl not 
conip(‘nsate tor tla* irrevocable loss of the 
North American ( olonies, but they imjdied 
an increase m tli*' area of o]>erations trom 
whicli sIk' could (onlentedly behold tin; 
(le\’(‘lopment ot tlu^ stron.L( and indepiaidcait 
ht(‘ in tlu' New World, 'fhe rocky island 
ot IJelif^oland, which had been united to 
B>rita.in in tSt 4 lor s('venty-six years, 
narrow as it was. was only too well placed 
to dominate comm^’rcially and stratei^ically 
both the Skagerrack and ])articularly the 
mouths ot t lu‘Weser and LJ be : it f^aveJui}.;- 
. . land t he })osit ion. so to s])eak, 

ntaift guardian o\er the slow 

**^*k^”n*'^*' l^rowlli of (icrmany and the 
no l(‘ss slow rc’covery ol i)en- 


maik. Brilam’s maritime jiredominancc 
aftei’ the conclusion ol the f^reat luirojiean 
wais was ^o sli'on^, and the transmarine 
relations into vhich she had entered in 
the couisc- ot th(' seventt'cnth and (M^;h- 
teeiith centuries w(M(‘ also so nuiiK'rous, 
that this enei,i;etic' nation could not tail 
to draw the tullest jiossibU' advanta^a^ in 
eviM'v (piartei ol the woi*ld from the posi¬ 
tion wliiidi she (xa'iijiied at the moment. 

'riu' ])eriod of ICn^land’s unhniited ])re- 
(lominance in the Atlantic Ocean, which she 
had ^milled at some cost to her own strent^th 
by th(’ wars a,gainst France (1755 - 
had been too short for the com])lction of 
thos(^ transmarine objects which she had 
in vi(‘w ; but after 1815 slu^ alone of 
all the ])owers not only found herself 
at the heij^ht of her strength, but had also 
the additional advantage of being able 
to avail herself of a longer period of time 
to strengthen her* ])osition in other 
resj)ects prcadsely as she* jdeased. Then it 
was that Brit am extended her Indian 
colonial emt)ire in every direction, founded 
an equally valuable sphere of rule in 
Australia, and established herself in South 
Africa and on the most important points 


along the Indian Ocean. In view of these 
undertakings, which claimed the whole 
of her attention, ihitain had but little 
energy to spare during this ])eriod tor the 
Atlantic Ck'can. Th(‘ occupation ot the 
Falkland Islands to secuia; the ])assage 
of the Straits of Magellan, in i8p’, tlie 
o('cu])ation ol I.agos as the* obvious exit 

_ . from tlu; Sudan district ot 

The Rapid 

ro«T o i8f)i. and finally th<‘beginning 

Steam Power f ^ 

ol the Inrllu’r dewuMopment ol 

a limited trade on se\ eral otluM* points on 
the W(‘st Coast of Africa—these were at 
that time tlu; only manitestations of 
British activity on the Atlantic sliores. 

The increase in tlu' vahu* of the Atlantic 
Ocean to the nations ot the world at large 
only began with tlu' coincidence' i*l a lar^M.- 
numbc'r of lU'w i;vents. Of tlu'se' tlu' 
earlie'st is the surprisingly rapid growth 
of stt'am power tor the ])urpoS(' of trans- 
Atlantic navigation. Not only were the 
two shores ot tlu' ocean brought considt'r- 
ablv nearer tor the purpose ol commercial 
exchange' than was ewr ])o>sibU' with the 
old saihng-vessels, but passengi'r traffK' 
was increased : ('migration from Kuro]u‘ 
to the New World on tlu' scab' on which 
it has b(‘('n carried out since' 1840 was 
only possible with the lu'lp ol steam trattic. 

TIk; Kurope'an Powers of tlu' last two- 
thirds of tlu' niiu'teeiith century havi' lud 
yet fully realised tlu' imj)ortan('e., ('illu'r 
from an (‘('onomic oi‘ ]n)htiiad point ol vi(‘w, 
of the emigration to the I'nite'd State's, a 
plu'nonu'uon remarkable' not only tor its 
exte'iit, but for the unanimity of its objext ; 
yet the state's there'by cliU'tly affected 
had alrexidy drawn ge-neral alli'iition to 
the fact. This ])ioce'ss ot emigration and 
its results only tonu'd tlu'mseh e's u])on the* 
general notice upon e'ither side ot the 
ocean alter the' youtlitnl ('onstitution of 
the Unite'el State's ol North America had 
coalesce'd inti> a pe'rmanent luidy iiolit ie* and 
had deve'loj)ed a ne;w race, by a fusion, 
unique in the liistory of 
cw acc (,f iIijp growing 

. ])o])ulation which streameul to 

in America , 

It Irom eveTy ce)untry ot the 

world; and. finally, wdu'u this new nati(;ii 
had applied its energies to the ex])loita- 
tion of the enormous wealth of natural 
ric.hes in its broad territe)ry. ^ 

This highly important j)oint was reached 
considerably earlier than any human 
foresight could have supposed, owang to the 
unexampled rapidity of the dcvclo]>ment 
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of the United States ; and its importance of that development has been that home 
holds good not <mly for the Atlantic production not only suHices for the pi'i s-mal 
Ocean but for the liabitable globe. So needs ol tlu* United State's, but lias intro- 
early as 1812 the United States, when duced a formidable and increasing coinjx'ti- 
scarce'ly out. of its childliood, had de- 1 ion with Ihiropean ware's in Asia, Ah ica., 
dared war u])e)n the mighty maritime and the South Seas, or has even be'aten 
]K)wer e)f Ihitain, for reasons of eamnneM- tlu'in on tlu'ir own ground ; more'ove'r, the 

cial ])olitics. In e'onse'que'ucc, the Uniteel abundance of ecoiiomie' advantage's has 

State's se'ce'de'd, sonu'what in- transfornu'd the' pie'xious cliarae te*! e)l 

„ ® gleiriously, anel ])aiel lor its trans-Atlantic navigalieai mate'i ially to 1 he* 

f ^ ^ attem]>l at trans-oca'anic aelvautage- e)l the* Unite'el States, 

rom ri am hy conhiiing itse'lf It is liarelly like'ly that the* bewileh'iing 

to its e_'wn internal affairs ieir a lemg ])erie)d ; number e»f trans-Atlautie' line's e)l ste'ain 

in particular! the ])re)clamatie)n e)l the and sailing shij)s will in any way diininish 

Monroe' deictriue on Se'jite'inbe'r 2nel, 182;;, in the* lae'e* ot the* \orth Anu'iieMU tiaist, 
is te) be* ceinside'red as a })e)lilical act mate'i'i- whie h was e'ariie'd out in kjoj. Ihit 
ally affecting the Atlantic Oce'an. Anie'rieain ceintiol e)\'e'i Ihitisli trans- 

As a matte'r e)t tact, the eloctriiu'still re'- Atlantie' line's and e'eilain ( etiiline'iital 
mains in leire t', ne)twit hstaiieling the sellish liin‘s iiiosl ce'i taiiily nn})lics a we'akeiinig 
denianels eil Fianee' u])on Mexie'e) in i8t>i, of ]{iire)pe'an ])re'eloininaiie-e. He'iice'loi- 
anel certain vie'ws ajijiaivntly e'lite'i taine'd waiel the' .Atlantic (tecan lose’s its olel 
by llritain anel (le'iniany with regarel te) character and be’e'oincs a gre'at Me’elite’i- 
Soiith Anie'iiea, as the* Anu'ricaii Ihe'ss rane'an se-a. 'I'lie' ti'aeliiiig ol history 
affirnieel, eluring the'disturbance's e'oncerii- sheuvs us that its tuithrr ele've'le)]*me‘nt is 
iiig \ e'lU'ZiU'la. Te) this sense'e)i tlie'ir e)wn like'h- to ])ioce'e'd in Wiis elire'e t ion : se) 
military anel naval insuflicie'ncy is clhe-tly inue-ii is ])lain trom^tlie* de'\'doj)ine'iit eif 
te) be ascribe'ef the' tact that the trans- e'lrcninstanccs on e-ither side ot the' 
marine' e'fforls e)t the* Uniteel State's we'ie' , Atla.nlie'. ()nr ]diro])e'an 

ap})lie'el fust ot all te) thcPacitie'Oe’e'an. wliiedi ^ ^ ^ Ah'diti'i i .nie'an and Ualtie' are* 

is turiu’el away troni luirope*, althe)Ugh the not. ])i'rhaps, entirely j)aialle*! 

luiro])e'an side still forms their histe>iical eaise's, owingto ilu'ir eoinpara- 

coast. l>e't\M'e'n 1S70 and i88e) Aine'iica ti\'e'ly snuille'r ai'-a : ye t the* hislorv V'liich 
secuieel lu'r iiitlnence' in Hawaii, while* at has be'(*n worke'd out n])ou the ir le'spee tive' 
the* same tinie* she* .succeede'd in e'stabhsli- slioie-s is in its mam fe'atiires iie'aily 
ing herse'lf in Sameia. It was ne)t until she* ide'iitie'al. W hether we* e'oiisiele'r the* 
ads-ance'e! te) the* ])osilion of a leading state* Pheenie'iaiis anel t'artliaginiaiis. the* lonie' 
in le'speet oi j)o|)ulation anel re*souie'e'S (ire'e*kN, or tlu* modern Ihe'nch e)n the 
that she ve'iilure'el any similar ste‘])s upon shore's of the Me'dite rrane'an. or tuin e)nr 
the Atlantie'siele, and even t he n lu'i attacks atte'iitiein to the* Haiise* towns 01 the 
were elire'e'ted e)uly against the Sj)auiards, Swe'ele's upon the* Ikdtic, the lesult i^ the* 
whe) hael gre)wn olel anel we'ak. same*. First e)f all, we find te-iilatr/t* 

The' war e)t 181)8 was the first gre'at e'fforts at e)e'e'n]xitioii of the* op})e»site 
transmarine* e'ffort ein the* ])art e)f the slu)re's. Flueincia • e)e'('upv‘s* ('artliage; 
Unite'el .State's. Ily the*ir actie)n at that (iree'e'c ce)lonise'S Asia Minor: k'lanec, 

time tlu'j ope'iily broke with the'ir fe)rmer Algieis and d'uuis ; and Swe-eK'H, Mnlaiid 
traelitie)!! e)f se'lf-ce)nfme'ine'nt te) their ow'ii anel ICstheinia. In this way ])e'rminent 
territory ; for that re'ason, abeive all line's ot ceimmunicatiein aie*. slowly ele- 
America a ''fliers, the United State's Ve'leipe'el, the)ugh the mother eountry feir 

• w M have* becenne* a tacte)!'in the a long j)erie)el remains the* euily base*. 

Politics pedities e)f the re*st e)f the Indepenele'iit commercial and inelividual 
weirlekneit on account eif the life on the* ])art ol the* eoleiny einly a])peais 
military cajiacity which they then dis- as a third ste*]). Feilh ^tlie Carthaginians 
played: any Eureipean power coulel have anel the* Cire*e*ks of Asia Minor surpassed 

deinc as^mneh either by land or sea. Far their mother ce)imlrie*s not only in the 

more imjieirtant te) Furo[)ean civilisatiein extent and orgaiiisatiem e)t their e'ceinomic 

^ than their military develeipment is the eleve'leipmeiil but alse) by the beildne^ss 

eceinomic elevelopinent of North America, with wliicli they carried it eiiit. A])|)ly- 
which has advanced almost in geoni'-drical ing these conclusions to the Atlantic 

progression. The immediate consequence Ocean, the prospects befeire the Old 
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World s(‘cin soiiK uliat douhlinl: (twn 
to-day, many an individiial find 

iMU)(\ \Tason \ov r\\avar\i‘nsin^ t\u‘. oncn 
ftoundU'ss o('(‘;m as a fullin' mayc clausum, 
iKSH'ss to whirh is to d(‘])(‘nd upon Animran 
tavour. In any rase, tlic liiiKS whun llu^ 
LurojH'an Lowi'is could nightly r(‘^^ard tlu' 
Atlantic' Ocean as tlu'ir S])(‘{ ial domain by 
rif^lit of inlu‘1 itaiK'C' au' ])ast for cviT. 
Vrobably. alter the ojM'uiii^ of tlu' ('entral 
Aiiu'rican ( anal, the Vacific ()e('au and 
tlu' ('onntric's u])on its sliort'.s will become 
more proiuiiK'iit than hitlu'rto ; however, 
tlu' f^c'iK'ral din'ction of Aiiu'rican life 
will U'lnain as bc'loie, diri'cti'd towards 
bhirojK' and the Atlantic Oc'c'an. 

I'he lea^ons lor this aii* both historical 
and .r;(‘o,i;raph]cal. Histoiically spc'akinit, 
the ('losest national and jiolilical H'lations 
conjoin both shores ol the Atlantic 
Occ'an. It is Iriu' that, wlu'ii vu-wt'd in 
the li.eht ol tlu' raj)id j^rowth of inodcan 
life, the dates ol tlu* foundation of tlie 
South and North Anu'rii'an colonies a|)pear 
considc'i ably rt'inoti^. None tlu* less Hiazil 
at the ])ies('nt day considers heisell a 
dan,filter ol PortivealTand the unitt'd pio- 

\ inces ol (.'anada n‘Co.yniS(‘ 
rosperous t lu'ir ol ii;iii u]>on tlu' oilier 
St.Us of North TIk'S,' 

old ties of rc'lationslii]) lend 
to n’apjK'ar with reiiewc'd lorce. In the' 
finaiK'ial year jS()0 iS()i jier cent. oi the 
I'liitc'd States ini]iorts went throni;h \(*w 
Ol leans, t> pc i cc-nt. through San Id'ancisco, 
but no les^ than S 1*5 ]>(■! cent. throii^^h the 
^M('al hai bonis ol the Atl.intic coast. More- 
ovt*r. notwitlistandini; the ra]>id devc'lc^])- 
ment of the'West, the'most populous and 
the most coinnu'icially jKf^a'ilul colonit'S 
and stales ol North Americ'a arc' to be found 
on the Atlantic c oast ; the peat towns, the 
most important cc'ntrc.'s of pi*litical and 
intellec'tual hte. are also situated upon 
the shorcis that look towards luirope. 

The indissolulde charac'ter of thc'se 
historical rc'lations is retlc'cted almost 
identically in the' p'oi^raj^hical conditions. 
To a rnodi'in steamsliij) even the p'cat 
breadth ol the Pacific is i)ut a coin])arative 
tritle, and this inc-ans ol rapid communi¬ 
cation is pro])ortionately a mon^ ])o\vertul 
influence in the Tfan^)wer seas. It was 
not until steam navipition had been 
devc'loiied that the full extent of the 
Indian and Pac'ific Oceans was e.\])lored. 
In the ('ase ol the Atlantic the date of 
ex])loration is much more remote, but this 
ocean has profited to an infinitely greater 


extent than iJic two former by tho new 
iiK'uns of communication. The advantage 
of friendly shori's lying Ite.yond its harbours 
fat'ourtvi exIensiVT saiJing' er^f 

since 14^2, and this advantage naturally 
exists in increased extent for steam 
navigation. The* geru'ral shortnc'.ss of the 
lines of ])assagc is more than a mere 
RelMionsof phonomcnon. 

the Old end ^nd economically 

New Worlds" countries and 

coiitmonls into closc'r relation. 
Ihitain and North America are not only 
more cl(»s<'ly related anthro])ologically and 
cthnographically, hut at the prc'sent 
day lliey carry on a largc'r interchange of 
commerc'ial ])roducts than any other two 
eoimtries. Im])roVecl communication be- 
twi'cn the harbours of these two countries 
is f (Mtaiulv not tlu' ultimate cause of the 
two phenomena ahovi' meiitiont'd. 

rj»>n Die W('st of tlu' Atlantic Ocean the 
achievements ol ti'chnical skill in steam 
navigation, togi'llier with the ])olitical 
and ('coiiomii' advance ol th(" I'liited 
States, has increased the imjiortaiicc' of 
this sea to an unforeseen t'Xti'iif : so, too, 
upon th(' t'asl tin' achicvi'nu'nt ol connect¬ 
ing the M('dit('rrani'an and Red Sea, and 
thi' })olitical ])rogress imjdit'd in thi' ris<*. 
of the (ierman Empire, havi' U'd to the 
sanu' result, d'o the soutlR'in i)art of the 
(x'eau as a whole the opi'iiing of the 
Suez ('anal implii'd at first souu' loss ; 
since 1S70 the old lines of stc'amship 
IraftK' from Europe to India aiul the 
Pacific, by way ol the ('apt', have been 
deserted ; sailing lines carrying heavy 
cargo to the south and I'asti.'rn shori'S of 
Asia and llie steamship lines bringing 
EurojH' into direct ('ommuiiicalion with 
the vest cixist dl Alri('a have n'lnained. 

Xotwitlistaudiiig the rise of a commercial 
movement from west to east and a con¬ 
sequent It's.sening of the importance of the 
eastern ocean, tlie Suez Canal may in a 
('ertain senst' 1 h‘ regarded as the primary 
cause of the greater value 


Suez Can^rs 

Commercial 

Importance 


which has been recently at- 
1 ached to the eastern Atlantic 


Ocean and its shores. The 
opening of this canal—of no use to 
sailing-ships-■ through the old isthmus at 
till' end of the Red Sea was certainly not 
the first and only cause of the remrfi'kahlc 
sudden rise in oceanic communication, 
which is a feature as distinctive of the 
years 1870 to 1880 as is tlie decay in com¬ 
munication by sail that then began ; this 
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advance in trans-occanic communication is 
much rather to be ascribed to progress in 
the art of naval construction. Tlie fact, 
however, remains that since that period 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, which had 
formerly been unknown to the maritime 
nations of luiro})e, with the exception of 
peoples like the Enj^lish and Dutch who 
. had sailed on them for nearly 
_ . three centuries, have now been 

, thrown oiH'ii to the maritime 

of Germany , , , / ,, 

world at lar,e:e; these powers re¬ 
quired but a very mild stimulus to become 
asjurants for cadonial possessions instead 
of desiringmerely commercial activity. 

This iinpulst‘ is now \'isible as an influ¬ 
ence afft'cting evt'ry district of tht‘ world 
that still awaits division, and it was 
(jermany that ]H'rformed the historical 
service of giving it ; wt‘ refer, not to the 
old “ g(‘ogra]ihical idt^a,” but to the- 
modern united em]»ire ol Germany, which 
has realised tlu* necessity ot making^ 
strenuous ('tforts if it is not to go unpro¬ 
vided 1(U' in the general di\'ision of the 
world. All tlu' old and lU'W colonial 
powers at once gathered to share in lh(‘ 
process of division, so tar as it affected the 
islands and surrounding (“ouiitriis of the 
two eastern oceans - a fact that proves tlu^ 
im|)ortanc(' of th(‘ new line of communica¬ 
tion which had iinmediatidy given an in¬ 
creased value to the distri<'ts in question. 

These attractions weic n )where (‘xistimt 
in the* case of the west coast ot th(‘ Daik 
ContnuMit, whi< h has onl}' lecently been 
opened, and perhaj^s not yet entirely, to 
connneii't* ; th(‘v would, no doubt, have 
remaiiu’d unpereeived evim yet had it not 
be(‘n for the surj^rising ra])idity with which 
(iermany established lu’rsell on difh'reiit 
points of the long shore, and thereby 
attracted the attention of others to that 
locality. So quickly did the value of the 
coiitinei^t rise that in the short space of a 
year not a foot ol the sandy shore 

Af • remained unclaimed. Since that 
I . * date, almost the whole of the 

inicrior Africa, which had 

remained untouched for four centuries, has 
l)een divided among the re])resentatives 
of modern world i)olicy. Owing to the 
massive configuration and primeval cha¬ 
racter of the district, tlu; greater portion of 
its hii>iory ha^ so far been worked out 
within the continent itself behind its sand¬ 
hills and mangrove forests ; at the same 


time, this discovery of modern j’xditics, 
which in our own day implies an imme¬ 
diate commercial development, has again 
made the adjoining area of the Atlantir 
Ocean a prominent factor in the gieat 
struggle for the commerce of the world, 
more jiromin^nt, indeed, than could have 
been imagined two decades previously. 

The conquest of the ocean was sucu ess- 
fully carried out for llu* first time at a 
])oint where geogra])hi(*al configuration 
favoured the ]>assage, while also dtunand- 
ing that maritime capacity which can only 
be acquired in a hard school of training. 
Such a school was j)rovided for nearly a 
century by the Northern Atlantic Ocean 
for those nations who were forcc'd to stand 
aside - e\'en aftta* the discoxa-rv ot th<‘ 
New World, and tlu' clear dt'liiu'at ion ol its 
hydrographical conditions, by two I'lithu- 
siastic and highly lavoured nations ol tlu* 
south had greatly iiuaeased the' splu'ie ol 


of the 
AtlAntic 


inllueiice of tin* white racas. 

In the (‘xa'iit. lU'ither ('litliU'>ia^ni nor 
good lortune ])ro\a‘d loi' success in this 
. labour; tln^ libnour due to the 
estiny Allanti(' 

()(a‘an and the stai in general 
belongs ehudly to the JGiglish 
nation afterits trainingin the Arctic school. 
Tlu' At hint i('Otaain has lost its()ld World 
character as a boundary S(‘a or o('eanus ; 
at the j)ia‘sent day it is a Mi'diti'i i aneaii 
dividing the two woilds. In the ()ld 
W'oild, the narrow anai of the Iruiopean- 
Atrican Mialiltaranean oik'c gathi'ied the 
inal(‘rial ;ind intellectual wc'alth of anti¬ 
quity upon its shoia‘s, and beianne the 
nurse ol widc'ly diff(‘ri‘nliat('d ( i\ ihsat ions ; 
so at the present day the At hint k' t)(a‘an, 
especially on its northern snores, licis 
become th(‘ intiMinediarv ol our eix ihsa- 
tion, xvhich (‘inbraces tin' xvorld. 

This ocean is now thi' pC imaneiit means 
ol communication betxvi'en tin* txvo gieat 
('(‘litres of civilisation, and tlK‘ promoti'r 
of e\(‘ry adx^ance in culture. We ask 
whether this is to be jX'rmamnit ? 'bhe 
value of the Indian and Pacific (kaxins, 
of the Baltic and Mediterranean, to 
humanity in the jiast can be traced without 
difficulty, while their value at the present 
is clearly a])})arent, l.)iit what their inlluence 
will be upon humanity her(‘.after, how their 
relations may be adjusted with the Atlantic 
Ocean, their lat(‘st and most successful rival, 
only time can show. Karl Weui.e 
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SEVENTH GRAND DIVISION 

AMERICA 

\Vt‘ iK)\v arrivc'tl at the last uraiid i^Od.nraphit al 

division in tin' w orld’s hisltn-y ; .a di'’ision whirh. as far as 
land ist oiK tM Uvd. inchnU'sa lu niisplu re. Hut Hs wrilti n 
liistorv covers little niort* than a ix-riod of four cetdnries, 
and tile niomtiin iilal records are meagre and va.i;ne. 

Jn some ia‘_ni<nis a civilisation lar fnmi tiespu'ahlf (‘\islcd 
perhaps to; some ctaitiirit's hefore ('oltimbiis , Pul wlu n 
A\ e compare this with tln‘ tlina- tlionsand years of wrilti n 
r(“(<irds in tlu* ICasU rn IImnispluMe, and the monumental 
records which may h<i\e survived l<n ten thousaiul vears, 
it fiecomes obvi«>us lli.it American history forms l»ut a 
small part in (he histoiv «>t the world. 

In it, howt'ver. wnnchidt' what anthropoloyical itu|iiirv 
can tell us of the pimiitivt' races whiih j>eoj>Ied two 
('ontments, and what is known of the i ivilisations wlii< h 
came inloPein.i' tluimt; out I-'airopean •* Middle A.^es.” 

Hut the mam ]>art of our story <leals with the exjian- 
sion of the «lominion ot one ICuropean people in the 
southern and central pot turn <tf the two continents tl)^.* 
(. vpausioii and rivalry of two other Kuroix an peoplis m 
the northern portion, the supi<-ma(v achi< ved Py tlie 
Hiitish race, .and the d(“velopment of the twin Powers of 
that race partlv iiinh'r Hu- I nion Jack and paitly under 
the St.ars and Stripes. 

To this IS adde<l the stinlv of the vvorhl .around the 
Poles, whivh (omplete,'. our survt'v of the Oceans as well 
as of the Continents of the yloPe . .and thence wepa-^s 
finally to tom h m closiiu; on some of those imiiiiries 
which ate suyyested Pv the sttnv uv have told. 
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m. AMERICA BEFORE Oa.UMBUS^ 

PRIMITIVE RACES OF THE CONTINENT 


By Professor Konrad Haebler 
WHERE DID AMERICAN MAN COME FROM? 


prolileni how 1 he first men may have 
^ ('(/iiK* to America lias always j^iveii 

much food lor relh'clion to both learned 
and niilearni'd. ]\li>ny conid not iina.^iiu* 
that a lojitinent should (*\ist with count¬ 
less difhatmt races for whom no plac(‘ could 
lu' louiid ill llu' {^ciiealo.ey of (icuesis. and 
for w'aiit ol a better way out of the difli- 
culty th('y assumed that the iiihabilauts 
ol Ameiica were the di'sceudants ol tlu‘ lim 
lost tribes ol Israel. Ehis naive assuinj)- 
tion did din‘ct service to science* itselt by 
ollcrine oce'asion tei some iutelli,e;eut ob¬ 
servers to go thoroughly into the* manners 
and customs of the American Indians, in 
the hope ol discox’eriug aiialogit's which 
might S(MV(' them as prools. 

A second h\'f)othesis legardiiig the' origin 
ol the Americans has receMved a far more 
scientific colouring. The fabulous island- 
world of the Western ocean, the oldest 
evidence of w^fii^h is the mythical Atlantis 
of Plato’s Tima'us, exercised an indirect 
influeiK'eon thediscovery of the New World, 
iu so far as e\eii Cvilumbus was under the 
s])ell of belief in it. Whether it was based 

^ on any historic or iirehis- 

Was there a i »• i i ^ i b, . 

L.nd-bridg.o,«r '''If’"plOicrto 

theAtUnlict Hut niuu 

ol scuMice are not wainting 
who answer this question in the affirmative, 
and w'ho see in a land-lindge over the 
Atlantic Ocean the way by w'iiich tlu* first 
men came to the American continent. 

Modern nsearch no longer takes u]) so 
naive a jiosition on this question as the old 
Spaniard who therewith attributed to the 
Indians a Keltiberian origin. The sinking 


of a continent betw'een Europt* and America 
in an age whim our ]>art of the I'arth was 
inhabited by peojiles whose traci's are still 
to be found must in any case have left 
some signs W'hich could not have escaj)ed 
th(‘ advanceil investigation of the I'arth’s 
surlace. Th(‘ altmnpt to trac(‘ tlu' oiit- 
hni‘S of this c.ontin<*iit from the cliffs and 
TK F* shoals ol till' Atlantic Ocean is 
Route**** also w’oii hh‘ss trilling. On the 

lo aLhc. "f 

believe that they can prove 
that the nortluMm jiart of th(‘ Atlantic 
Oc(*au was not aKvays coveri'd by water, 
and th(‘y think it was by this way that 
man came trom the Old XA'orld to the Xew', 
in tim<‘S rvlien the dimatii' conditions of 
our part of tlu‘ globe wan e still eoiisiderably 
rliffert'ul from those of history. 

Idnally, still a third hypothesis exists 
for the po])ulatioii of America. It wamld 
be the siiiiph'st of all did not the same 
seieiiee which admits the possibility of a 
North At hint i(' land-bridgt^ havingtexisted 
dispute the same ]H)Ssibility for this. 
Nowhere do the coutinents of the Old 
and New World approach nearer to one 
another than in North-west America, where 
Bering Strait separates them by only a 
iiarnnv arm of wuiter, and the Aleutian 
Islands also make it possible for a navi¬ 
gator provided with hnt the most primitive 
a])j)lianees to cross from one to the^ither. 

At all times vessels of the inhabitants of 
file Asiatic coasts have occasionally been 
tossed by wind and wcallicr as far as the 
shores of Alaska, and that an immigration 
took place in this direction even in historic 
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limes is almost a certainty. The resem¬ 
blance of the American aborigines to Mon¬ 
golian j)eo|)les and the similarity of certain 
('thnologieal peculiarities in races of the 
Pacific states of America to those of the 
civilis(‘(l nations of Asia have long 
brought tliis hypothesis many adherents. 
Some, ind(‘t‘d, would find direct proof of 
. , intercourse betw^een the Chinese. 

merica s America in the accounts 

I V land of Fu-schan, and 

Inhabitants strength of this would 

boldly claim the Aztec civilisation toha\e 
been an offshoot of the Chinese. Sucli 
inh'ic'iK'es howe\’er, have not been able 
to stand the test of strict examination. 

In till' ages which we can connect with 
evi'ii the earliest ('hinese epochs America 
was certainly not po])ulated by this means ; 
and if the geologists are right w’ho assert 
that tlu* lar north-w’est did not rise from 
the wav(‘s of the Pacific Ocean—which 
once llowed with a boundless expanse to 
the North Pole—until after the (dacial 
Pei'iod, then the fust inhabitants of 
Ameri('a certainly did not get then' in 
this way, for by this time the bones of 
many generations were already bleaching 
on the soil ol the New' World. 

Since* it has been jiroved that the human 
]‘ac(‘ on American soil can bt* traced back 
to the sanu' periods of the earth’s history 
as in the Old World, the question w’hence 
the first men came* there has lost much of 
its iinporlaiice. It is true that the cradle 
ol the human race can hardly have be(‘n 
in America ; to cite* one objection, the 
antliro])oid iqK^s, w'hich are indis])ensable 
to tlu^ 1 lief)ry ot evolution as the connecting 
link between the animal w'oiid and man, 
have at no time been nali\e (here, any 
more tJjan tJiey are nowg as the fossil finds 
in all Ann'i'ican excavations liave proved. 

Put, Jjow'eier, if the first jik'H came 
oV('r difrijig periods in wJiicli the distribu¬ 
tion of land and w'ater on the eartli’s 
surface was still quite different from that 

Problem 

First M.n p to our qucs- 

tion. Yet even this negative 
result is of unqualified scientific inijiort- 
anc(‘, for it ])uts all those in the wTong who 
jirelcT'd to see in the customs of the savage 
and civilis(‘d races of America the influ¬ 
ences of certain etlmograjihic units familiar 
to our ideas. If the first man made his 
home in America at the time when his 
fi'llow' in the Old World still vied w'ith the 


beasts in gnaw'ing the bones of the game 
he had killed, and if a hollow in the hills 
w^as the only shelter he kiuwv, tlu* dispute 
as to whether the civilisations of Aimuica 
are to be traced to Aryan or Semitic 
inlluenc(*s may be given up as idle. For 
this much at least is irrefutably j)roved by 
the paleontology und history of the New 
World that its dev(‘lo])ment from tlu* 
times of the mammoth to its discovery by 
('hristo])her Columbus w'as continuous and 
W'as not influenced from w'ithout. 

America is also highly interesting to the 
student of the early history of the human 
race as w'cll as to the geologist, in that it 
preserved the w'itiu'sses of a past of W'hich 
w'e find in the Old World only scanty and 
often obliterated traces until a later time. 
This later time did not, it is triu*, possess 
such a devi'loped method of rescandi as 
the ])resent day, but in its accounts, and 
in tlu* memorials that it handed dowai to 
])ost(*rity, it has consigiu'd to us tar ritdu'r 
material for research than has the Old 
World, and has gua-iyus information of 
events an<l ('onditions in tlu* early history 
of man wdiich \\r should olluu'wise si^ek in 
'Tk vain. Fv('n the most highly 

ihe Mone Anu'iica wvre 

only at tlu* Ix'ginning ot the 

(,o])jK*r Age wlu'ii tli(*y were 
discovered, while most oi tlu* inhai)itants 
ot th(* N(nv W'orld still lived entirely in 
the Agt* of St OIK*, 

Americans once assc'rted that they had 
dug human bones out of strata of the 
Tertiary Period; but, like those* who had 
made* similar assertions regarding finds in 
the Old World, they failed to give scientific 
proof. On the oHhm* hand, liuman R'Ih's 
Iiav(* come to light there, as they have here, 
that belong to the /nt(*rglacial Pi'riod ; 
nor are* such rchVs,.altliough naturally not 
very numerous, linii((*d to a small area, 
but are found botJi in tJie mountainous 
regions of (adifornia and in tlu* vast plains 
of tlu* .Argentine j)am])as. In America, too, 
man W'as tlu; contem})orary of the mam¬ 
moth and other ancient gigantic s])ecit*s of 
animals, and at a later but still prehistoric 
jKU'iod the New World even had a popula¬ 
tion wdiich in jdaces w-as fairly considerable. 

That this was the case is evident from the 
considerable number and unusual size of 
the refuse accumulations of prehistoric 
man that are known by the name of 
“ kitchen-middens." These refuse mounds 
exist in North and South America, on the 
shores of the ocean, on the, inland seas, 
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and on llie l)anks of the great rivers, and, 
besides th('ir scitMitifie nanu', a]*e ('.'ilh'd 
“shell-mounds” in the North and “saiii- 
Ijaquis ” in the South. l liey consist of 
accumulations of the inedil)le parts of fisli 
and other aquatic aninnds, es})ecially shell- 
tsh, and naturally contain among this refuse 
fragments of objects that were us(‘d by the 
men who inhabited their sites. That these 
()bje(‘ts belong chiefly to the earliest human 
culture, the Pabeolilhic, was to be antici¬ 
pated, but it must not be forgotten that 
refuse mounds are also met with, (‘specially 
in South America, which belong not only 
to the Neolithic Period, Ix'yond which the 
wild Indian of Pastern South Amc'rica has 
never advanc(‘d, but even with c(‘rtainty 
to historic timos. 

Wlui4: number ot ])eo])l(^ and what time 
it may have takt‘n to throw up these 
mounds, which are oft(‘n iumdn'ds ot feet 
long, and of considerabk; lukght, we have 
as yet no reliable means of detcuonining. 
But it can scarcely be assumed that they 
w(U*e formed very^lowly, for otherwise the 
action oj the elemejits, (^spe('ially on th(‘ 
sea-coasts, would S('arc(‘ly e\'er have allowed 
, a(‘('umulati(ms to be made 


Histdry from 
the Ancient 
Shelbmounds 


wliich have stood the t(‘sl ot 
thousands ot years. W(‘ are. 


‘"“'^"'“‘"'"•'‘ therefore, un(lou])tedly jusli- 
fuul in concluding, from the lar^e extent and 
wide distribiuion of tlu'se mounds, that 
larg(' ai'eas of the continent were thickly 
])()j)ulated ev(‘n in prehistoric times. 

This fact must (‘S])t‘('ia]ly b(‘ke])t in view, 
in order to estimate at their ])roj)er value the 
hy])otlu‘ses regarding the civilisiuj^ influ- 
enc(*s ot the peoples of the Old World on 
those ot th(‘ New ; for if in time's whem even 
A.sia and Kuroj)e still j)ossesse(l an t^\('lu- 
siv(;ly uncivilised j’opulation America was 
already inlitibjted by man in exactly the 
same; maniK'i', tlaai,-considering the geo- 
gra])hi(*al coiiditiems of tla' conliiK'nt, 
foreign influence's can only be called in 
to account for culture ])henomena when the 
supposition of inde])endent development 
is insufticiently strong. 

If we now view the American continent 
in its entirety on its appearance in 
historic timt's, it atloids us surprising 
confirmation of the (‘^ctraordinary inliiumce 
of gt^ogra[)hical position on the develop¬ 
ment of human culture. The compara¬ 
tively narrow strij) of coast which accom¬ 
panies the mountain-chain of the 
Cordilleras—the backbone of America, as 
it has been significantly called —at its 


western foot, with the terraces in which 
thes(‘ mountains rapidly rise to consider¬ 
able height, was almost in its whole extent, 
from Alaska down to Chili, the seat of 
civilised and half-civilised races ; at any 
rale, tlieir degree of civilisation was -tar 
above the level of that of the ])oj)ulation 
of the vast plains and extensive^ lowland 
. . through which, east of theCor- 
Pnmitive mightiest rivers of 

. . the earth roW their waters to*t he 

Amer.«.«, 

centres of civilisation of IYmu and Ahexico, 
the latter of which, it is true, spanned the 
Arnerii.an continent from (jcean to ocean 
near its narrowest part. 

In the regions east of the Cordilleras, 
which probably form three-fourths of the 
wdiole area of the continent, man was still, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
in a ])rimitive .stage of civilisation. North 
Am(‘rica showed him th(‘n at best as 
beginning to rise from his state of ” natural 
man ” ; whereas in the southern contiiu'iit 
no traces ol this are to be dis(‘overi*d. 
The clever paradox that hunger is the 
latlKM'of all progn^ss, because it forces man 
to fight w'ith his surroundings, has probably 
nowhere been more strikingly confirnu'd 
than in South America. The Peruvian ot 
the mountains, for exam])le, on a .soil 
from w'hich he wTung l.is living by energeti(' 
toil, created one of the most ingeniously 
(organised of bodies ])olitic in the world's 
history, while his eastern ntughbour. revel¬ 
ling in the luxuriant wtialth of 1ro])ical 
Nature, roved about in a condition w'hich 
did not even bring befon‘ his mind the 
l)rincipal difference betw'een man and beast. 

It is triu; that Nature lu'ld the Indian 
back, k(^(‘ping him at the lowest jio.s^ibh* 
stag(i of civilisation, not only through its 
bounteous gifts, but also by reason of 
other and less beneficent influences. On 
the va.st ])lains wdiich acconi])any tlie 
great rivers far along their iijiper courses 
Nature denied to man even a iiermaiumt 
abode, one of the most neces- 
InflZc*. sary conditions for tlic dovolop. 
on Man of progress in culture, i lie 

floods which recurred juiriodic- 
ally, jflacing areas of many stjuare miles 
under water for weeks and months, com 
jielled the Indian—who had to build his hut 
close to the banks of the rivairs on*a('count 
of the fish that gave him food—regularly • 
to abandon his clwelling and leave it to 
destruction. It is no wonder that he 
became an indefatigable swimnu'r, an 
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excellent boatman, and an expert fisher¬ 
man ; but his mind becanu' as little 
associated as his body with the soil he 
lived on, and tlie watt^r that washed away 
his light hut eltaced also from his mind 
any remembrance of his past historv. 
Historical researcli was for a long time 
heljdess as regards tlu'se ])rimilive races. 
Features Attempts were first made to 
of })ick out from Hie emlless mass 

Akorigmes 

that were more or less closely 
reflated to one another; but e\'eii these 
attempts (aicountered the greatest ob¬ 
stacles. Tlu‘- outward a])pearanc(‘ of the 
aborigines, their complexion, and the lorm 
of their skulls and bodii's, were first 
tried as distiiulive marks. H ])roV(‘d 
that ra('t‘s of diilertait com])h‘xions ex¬ 
hibited signs ot relationship, whereas tlu* 
same com])lexion and figure wine reju^ated 
in ract'S that were not related at all ; and 
the skull measurements often gave i‘V(M v 
gradation from the dolii lKXH'phalic to the 
brachyce])hali(' among the individuals of 
a singles small tribe. 

Till' only guide that has hitheito pro\ed 
at all trustworthy is the linguistic one. 
On the l)a.s(‘s that we obtain with its aid is 
founded, almost exclusively as regaids 
South Ami'iica, th(‘ little wi' know ot the 
history of these raix'S, or rather the litth' 
we know in the way of tacts. Th(‘ un¬ 
civilised Indian knows nothing ot the 
history of his tribe. H(j rarely knows 
more than the nauKS —and ]HThaps, in 
the country not subject to floods, the 
dw(*llings—of his fathei and grandtather. 
AftiM' a few geiuaations the knowh'dge 
of long migrations ladi's away into a dim 
traflitioii, and in his legcaids the ovia- 
gTowth of mythological faiitasits com¬ 
pletely stilk's clear liistorical recolUxdion. 

This also ex])lains how’ tlu^ Indians 
so easily changed under the influence 
of new surroundings. Language alone 
followed this ])ro('ess of translormation 
The Mixed sl.nvly and 

L«g«.ges of ot p. r- 

the lodians "liK'li asscriod llioin- 

stdves more lastingly amid all 
change. But far more ini])ortanct; must be 
attacluid to the influ(‘nce irxiTcised by mix¬ 
ture on the languages of the Indians. It 
will seldom havi' resulted from peaceable 
intercourse. Tlu^ Indian in his natural 
state, while looking on the beasts of the 
forest almost as his ecjuals, consi(k*red 
every strange man, on the other hand, 
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mnoli as f!;<ame, and every man was strange 
to him wlu) wxis not of his clan. This 
explains tic* war of “ all against all that 
existed among most of the Indian tribes'^, 
Whether we have to regard this same 
(X)nceplion as accounting for the anthro¬ 
pophagy w'hich seems at times to have 
existed throughout the whole American 
continent, from one end to the otlu'r, may 
])erha})S be disjmted. In any ca.se the 
Indian jmrsiu'd his human (memy with the 
same ummacilulness as he jiursued his 
worst enemies m tla* animal wxald, and his 
war was, as far as th(‘ male jiortion of 
the hostik' triln* was concerned, a wxir of 
annihilation. But he behaved otherwise 
towards Hie w'mnen. In the restless liii‘of 
Hk' nomadic Indian a great share of the 
daily toil and ('are fell to the female sex, 
and the Indian knew' w'ldl how to a]> 
pieciate tlu; faithlul ser\’ict‘s of his women. 

rims, when lu‘ succ(H‘ded in capturing 
the wouK'n of a hostile tribe in battkx 
it was only rarel\' that he wreakixl his 
WTath on them : lai oftener he saw' in them 
a weh'onu' addition, to the hands that 
provided for his bodily well-being. It is 
How N^w tliese strange woimai 

Tribes were 

must also have ('xercised 
an inllumice loi change upon 
it und(‘r c(Mtain ciicumstances. t‘s])ecially 
if such ado])t]ons hap])en('d lejH'atcxlly. 
It must often have ('ouk' to ])ass that a 
tribe, whose outward circnmstanct's wtav 
favourable lapidly uk r(.‘as(‘d, so that at 
last all Its members could no longer find 
room within its ('in'kc It was then 
naturally Hh‘ youngi'st members those m 
th(‘ fiist stag(“ ol manhood -whom tht‘ 
uneasy }>r(‘ssnre fust affected, and whom 
must have first migrated. Only a lew- 
women, or none at ail, would l:av(‘ followcxl 
them on Hkmi' journey into the unknown, 
for their diligent hands could far le.ss be 
sjiared at home than the surplus warriors. 

So that, in ordi'r to (‘stablish a home, 
tht‘S(“, w'arriors would have to rtxsort to 
the abduction of w'onitm. Tlu* nearest 
village w'oukl then be attack(vi ; the 
men that could not escape would be 
slaughtered; but wdth the women the 
baud of warriors would ci^uiibiiui to lorm a 
new tribe, wdiicli must naturally show in 
every resjxxt tlui mixture of different 
elements. This formation of new tribes is 
not only kigic'ally quite admi.ssible, but it 
is also verified by historical instances 
among the many races of South America. 
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THF EARLY PEOPLES & THEIR CIVILISATIONS 



r7KOM xhv. few liisloririil facts tiiat we arc 
* al)lc to with the help o( the 

S( i(‘nces ()1 laiii^^iiMi^e, ethnoloi^y, and anthro- 
pttloi^y, wi‘ are still only able to ascertain 
in ron^^h oulliiie the* j)ast of the chief 
ract'S ol Sonlh Aineiica. Of tliose tliat 
we can still r(‘('o‘j:nis(‘ the Tapiiyas are 
('niisidei I'd t<I he the ohh'st. “ Tapnya ” is 
n'ally not a nanu'. at all, hut the tt'rni in tlu' 
]'u{)i lan.^na^t' lor all “ straui;('rs," or 
“ eiR'inu's.” Karl \'on den SteiiK'H, an 
aiithority to 1 k' ii'e(piently eitt'd, calls 
this j^roiip that of tlu* ties tribes ; others 
follow th(* cxamj^le of some of theii 
Indian nei;:;hhours and ('all them the Creiis. 
m(‘anini 4 the " old or “ aiu'ieiit ones.” 

Tli(*y have hec'ome most ])opular under 
tilt' name of Bofocudos, fiom the hp-]>e^ 
(liotoqiK'). which, howt'vc'i', is worn as 
an ornament of distinction not only by 
tl<em but also by most ol tlu' otlier 


pnmitivt' races of South Amen('a ; even 
^ , . tilt' wairiois of th(‘ Chibchas, 

^ who must li(‘ niK'onditionallv 

Tapuyns , . o i U 

of Brazil t aiuolii; 11 k‘ ciViiiS('d 

j.u'es. stuc'k as many ]>e,es 
thioiiEih tlieij lowei lipsastlu'V had killed 
enenhi's in battk'. 'i'he name ” Tapuya ” 
recommends itsi'lt most, because in history 


it has been ^pei'ially ajiplied to the (ies 
tI'ibes, and did not, hk(‘ all the oth(*i' nann.'S, 


ac tually belcAiii^ ^>nly to a small number of 
tln' trifles that are called by it. The* a^t‘ 
ol these' tribes is shown by the fact that 
their uc'i.i^^hhours, who have' driven tlnmi 
farther and iartlier from their former 


abodc'S, call them “ tlu^ ancients.” 


The most dc'cisive proof that they 
ha\'(‘ lived in the re;.;ions of Brazil 
Irom the earlic'st times, lon^^ ])revious to 
history, is the circumstance' tliat the ])alc'e()- 
zoic skulls from L.a,i;oa Santa, which Lund 
brom^ht to lij^ht in the caves there, exhibit 
all tlie characteristics peculiar to the 
Tapuya skull. On the other hand, it is 
doubtful whether the “ saniba(]uis,” or 
refuse-mounds, of Brazil are also attri¬ 


butable to them, because the Tapuyas 


seem at all times to have bi'en, as they are 
to-day, a nomadic lace of hunters, and 
nc'ver a race of navij^ators and fishermc'n. 
Only such a race, and a ccunjiaralively 
sedentary raca', too, ccjuld have consunual 
such quantities of shell-fish as form the 

. mounds ol t he sambacpiis. The 

Territory j 

L.ricul part .mly passivviv. 

the Tapuyas ,,,, ^ i .r 

1 hey wi'ie prol)ahly onc'c' the* 

sole mastc'rs of tlu^ whole of Brazil, 
from the watershed of the Amazon clown 
to the Parana; but i)robably civeii in ])re- 
historic' time's they w(‘re hemmed in on 
all sides so that at the time of the vSpanish 
c'onquc'st they ruled ])ractically only the 
hill-c'ountry ol the; interior of Ih'azil. 

Tribes of thc'in were also drawn into 
the f^nxit racial mi|^u•^•tion which, sevc'ral 
ct'iituries Ix'loie their discovery by the 
vS]>aniards, sc't out from the.' c'ast to make 
an onsc't upon the more hi.i'hly civilisc'd 
races ol the Andean highlands; but the 
Sc'ini^aes, who on this occasion ])(*ne- 
tratc'd into tlu* I'e^don of the upper Iribu- 
larit's of tht' Amazon, In'came differeii- 
tiaft'd in character from tlu'ir rac(', and so 
assimilated tln'inselves with the sur- 
roundiui^ 'i'upi and (ianb tribes that only 
their naim' and llit'lr lani^ua^t' still show 
thejr old connection. 

There have pi'obably nevi'r been any 
races of the 'rajiuya stock cm the north 
side ol the Amazon. Hi'R', ui:^til a lew 
centuru'S before Columbus, one of thc^ 
most extensive ra('es of the New World, 
the Aruacs, held unlimited sway. They, 
loo, belong indis])utably to tlie oldt'sl 
WK fK 11‘dions of Amta'ica. Whc'ie 
Aruacs ^ original abodes may 

Held Sway <*V’y J.\P- 

proximately determined. The 

Aruacs also represent the ty})e of an 
inland race. Although in later timffs many 
of their tribes were cjuite at home on the 
w'ater as navigators and fishermen, their 
primitive culture points unconditionally 
to an inland home. And although they 
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vvi^ri' sul)se(]n(Milly ilie undisputed masters 
(>l tlu^ vast ivijjions iKulli of the Amazon 
Iroin tilt; Aiidt^s to tlu' shores of the ocean, 
ilieir original abodes cannot have been 
m tlie luxuriant, tnijiical lowlands of the 
j’reat ri\'(;r territories of South America; 
oil th(; contrary, the characteristics we 
tind common to all their widespread 
liranches, as the original elements of their 
(ulture, lead us to the conclusion that 
their home was situated above the region 
of pi'riodical Hoods, and yet was still in 
tropical climes. Now, as we find tlumi on 
ihe eastern slopes of the Cordillei'as 
Irom the ])eninsiila of (ioajira in the north 
down to the borders of ('hili, and in 
S])('cially large' numbers in Eastern Bolivia, 
tin' original home of all these tribes is 
])robably to Ih' sought in this direction. 

The tribes oi tlu' Aruac group, among 
which must also be counted those called 
the Nu tribi's by Karl von den Steinen, 
rankl'd lar higher in civilisation than the 
'fapiiyas ; and although 'I'lijiis and ('aribs 
suhse'quently became fully their equals, 
the' civilisation of the Aruacs was founded 


much earlier than theirs. There is abun¬ 
dant proof that the Aruacs were tlu' 
teai'hers ot t heir younger conquei ors. . 

When till'Aiuac group may have begun 
to spread from the hill country of luistern 
Bolivia to the north-east, I'ast and south¬ 
east, and whether in its advanci' it tound 
the basins of the Orinoi'o and Amazon 
and their tributaries still unpeopled or in¬ 
habited by (hher races, cannot be asci'r- 
tained even ap})roxiinately. It is probable 
. that it found tlu'se new regions 
oMhc uninhabited, bt'('ans(; Aruar 

- „ races have formed a uniform 

substratum ovi'r large areas 
of Northern South America, which sub* 
stratum ot raci; n;a])pears whi'rc'vi'r tlu' 
later coinjiierors did not completely till 
the area. But to judge from its exti'iit, 
and from the great deviations in the 
language of its various branches, this 
grou]) of races took not only himdreds 
l)ut thousands of years for its migiations. 
In sjhte ol this the Arinu'S were not a 
rude, savage raei' when this ])rocess 
bi'gan, for I'Vi'U the iviginal laee knew an 



A GROUP OF INDIAN ARUACS, ONE OF AMERICA’S EARLIEST RACES 
Until a few centuries before the coming of Columbus, the Aruacs, one of the most extensive races of the New World, 
held unlimited sway on the north side of the Amazon. Higher in civilisation than the Tapnyas, this group was by 
no means a rude, savage people, for even the original race knew an agriculture that cannot be called quite primitive. 
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uf^riculluro that cannot 1 )l‘ called quite 
])rimiti\’e. In lart;e j)arts of South America 
Hit' af^ricultui-Ll Inthans live not only on 
inai/e. which is i^rovvn all over America, hut 
even to a ^leater extent on the tuberous 
root of a spet'ies of cuphorhiiicC'i\ the 
nicnitx- {Mauihot plum.) or cassava. 

Ill tlu' raw state these roots are hij^hly 
])oisonous, owiiij^ to their containing prussic 
acid ; otherwise they are rich in nutritious 
])ro])erties. Now, in early times some 
unknown Indian tribe made the discovery 
that the manioc is deprived ol its })oisonous 
j)i'o])erties by sqiu'ezing the 
sap out t)f the root ami pre- 
jiaring the latter in a suit¬ 
able manner : a discovery 
of far-reaching im])ortance, considering that 
tlu' manioc afterwards formed almost the 
soil' mi'ans of subsistence of hundreds of 
1 housands of Indians. As the manioc shrub 
does not llourish in the tropical and tlood- 
t;x})osed lowlands, neither the Tupis nor 
the ('aribs, both of whom probably were 
originally pure fish-eaters, can have been 
the inventors of this process ; still less 
th(^ Ta])uyas, who did not jiractise agri¬ 
culture at all. It does not naturally follow 
that the honour of this discovery is due to 
the Aruacs, whose probable original abodes 
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certainly correspond to the sji'^cial climatic 
conditions necessary for the manioc ; 
it i;> conceivablt' that they, too, weri' first 
instructed in the ait ol [ireparing the 
manioc by a still more highly civilised race. 
Rut this certainly took ])lace in the 
original hoim^ of the raci', which, with its 
gradual expansion, sjm'ad t hi' cultivation of 
the manioc, so that finally the Indians of 
olherstocks also leariu'd tlu* art from tlu'm. 

Tlu* Aruac raci'S an* lurth(*r distinguislu'd 
by their skill in making earthen vi*ssels. 
1'his is still so characteristic of them at 
the jnvsent day that, of the ract'S of 
Central Rrazil, Karl von dt'ii Steineii 
classes those of the Ariiac slock nnd(*r the 
name of “ potter tribes.” It is certainly 
not a coincidence that, the farther oni; goes 
from the east coast of the continent 
toward-> the mountains, the better and 
finer the pottery becomes. All the races 
that inhabit the eastern slopes of the 
Cordilleras were comparatively far ad¬ 
vanced in the working of clay, and the 
products of their industry are distinguished 
by variety of form ami purj>ose and by 
elegance of decoration—wliicli ranges from 
simple lineal ornament to the ])lastic imita¬ 
tion of living things—from the jiroducts of 
the primitive races of the lowlands. This 
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distinction is certainly not limited to the 
Aruac races. vSouth of them, among the 
races of the Gran ('liaco, which are still 
regarded as belonging to oilier slocks, the 
same thing is observed, and the jxittery 
which has been dug u[) from the ruins of 
t h o 1 d 1 n d i a n : 


peo])led the high valleys of the Cordilleras 
long centuries before the founding of the 
Inca dynasty. F>ut an important circum¬ 
stance stands :n the way of this hy})othesis. 
The Armies, as we meet them in history, 
never developed a really higluu' civi- 
. • lisation than, as we 


settlements in 
Catamarca vii‘S 
with that ])roduced 
by many (hvilised 
nations. Tluae can 
be scarcity any 
doubt that with 
tlut Armies it is nt)t 
a cas(* of inde- 
pc'iident develop¬ 
ment bill ol an 
intluence (‘Macised 
by 1 he a ncii'iit 
civilisc'd raci's of 
the Ft'ruvian high- 
1 a nds or t h e i r 
(‘asti'in m'ighbours. 
Ihit this iiiiluencc' 
must also belong to 
an extraordinarily 
t'arly ])eriod, for 
even t lu‘ Aiuac 
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rac(‘S, who ha\'(‘ iie\'er i iseii to a higher such as is seen 
mode ol life, and still liv(^ at Aruac stock, .md 


have shown, prob¬ 
ably belong(‘d to 
the original race : 
the 1 a 11 er must 
therelor(‘ have 
1 ('aclu'd the limit ol 
its progress-- that 
is, it must havt‘ 
passed the ('ulmin- 
ating j)oint- - betoie 
till' I'xpansion of 
the iiatKHi over the 
whoh' north ol the 
South Aini'i'ican 
continent 1 »egan. 
Here we ha\'e a 
('oiitKidictioii. A 
niitiou V’hose pio- 
gressivi* dc'xelo])- 
ment is ovei i-an no 
longer geni'iate an 
e\pansi\e toici' 
the spread ot the 
that w(' know ol 


day, hundieds of miles away 
anci'stral home, in the state ot almost pure 
savagi'S, are the jiroviders and teaclu'is ol 
thi'ir neighbouis in the matter ot pottery. 

The Aruac races have acipiiied (]uite a 
special ('hum to a ('ompaiati\’ely higliei 
culturi' tioin the tact that anthiopojihagy 
had long been absi'iit troin their rank>, 
whereas round about tlii'in it still existed. 


the history ot Indian migratioii^ show-- 
that they have ])roceeded only trom I'om- 
[laratively young and lising lai'i'S. 

We shall theretoie ha\ e to exphiin the 
histoiii'al pioi'ess thus. ;\t a period when 
their original stoi'k on the ]>laleaus ol 
l)o]ivia bi'gan to develop \igoiou'-lv, th(‘ 
Armies were raised liom tin* piiii' natnial 
stale by the cultural iutluenc's ot tin 


at le;ist as a religious rite, iwam among more highly l ivilisi'd nices m tlu west, and 
races of an unipiestiouably higher civilisa- were advanced in a manner that indiiectly 
lion. \\ is ienvavka\i\e llcat the. gveal mass xhc Tribes slreugfiwn \\u‘ a^\w\ - 

oi l\\e Aruac vai'es. in spite of t\u* fact tfial Search of f'owev of Itie lace lu live 
Some ol their trifles lived tor genevations in New Lands fa>m(' there was no sco\)e 
the closest contact with trilies ol otlier for this abundant energy, and so 

stocks among whom the enemies killed the. emigration began. Wliether this moved 
or capturi'd in war were regularly t'.aten, simultaneously in a southern and noiihi'in 
never relapsed intv.) this barbarous custom, direction cannot be ascertained. W<* mi'ct 
This jirogress in I'ulture also must have with detached tribes of this family south 
belonged to the period that preceded the of their original abodes and hkiwvisi^ in the 
migrations of the Aruac races, bi'cause it far east. But they throw no light on tlu' 
was common to eveiy tribe. When w'e date and direction of their migrations. On 
consiik^r that this ancient race was already the other hand, we can trace the northern 
familiar with agriculture, skilled in the ('iirrent for a long timi', and fairly clearly, 
p'cparation of earthim vessels, and dis- As the Armies had already begun to till 
inclined to anthropoiihagy, we are almost the ground in their home, their migrations 
tempted to look for the ancestors of the will, on the one side, have jirogressed 
Aruacs among the civilised nations that much more slowly than those of races that 
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did not know any artidcial means of ])ro- 
ciiring food ; on the otlua- side, they 
,inust certainly liave moved first in a 
direction tliat did not com{x.‘l tlumi to 
accommodate tliemselves to otJier habits. 
This was only jiossihle it they followed the 
spurs of the ('ordilhaas northward. We 
ftnd them in the sixteiaith century in the 
mountains between Santa Marta and 
Venezuela, and at the present day in the 
])ennisula ot (ioajira, their most northern 
continuation. 'J'he ('arios in the iH'if^hbour- 
hood ot Coro also practised aL^niciilture on 
Aruac Venezuelan soil, and lived in 
])(‘rmanent al)od(‘s at the time 
.. c o] tji(‘ discovery. At the (_.al)o 

d(‘ la \Via, Nature checked their 
nortluMii aih'aiH'e ; but their inii^ration 
was continued in an (xisterly direction, and 
rcN'U'hed, still reiituries belou' the discowry 
of Anu'iV';!, the mouth of the Orimx'o. 

Meanwiiih', a change had taken ])lac(‘ in 
resjiecl to ])ait oi tlu' race* .\ruac tubes 
bad IxM'.onu' usc'd to the water, and had 
becoiiK'navii^atoi'i^and tlslKM imni. Whether 
this ( han^e lie^an ainoiii^ the coast (ribis 
or ainoiii^ those wliii'li had ])enetrat(‘d from 
the old hoiiK' into the lloocl distiVds ol the 
U]>j)er tributaries oi th(‘ Orinoco is doubt¬ 
ful ; tlie latter appears the in(»i\‘ piobable. 
as th('. S('a itiei s 
too in any d 1 11 i - 
cullies tor < emeii- 
tai y n a V i j; i 1 i o n. 

Moreover, .Arnai' 

1 ri b<.‘s ar(‘ i e- 
peati'dly lound 
s('atlere(l in tin 
basin ot tlu' (.)ii 
noi’o. At an\' raO*, 
the race must still 
leave possessed a 
considerably \)ower 
of 1 ‘xpansiou, lor 
even the onnin on 
the east coast sei 
no limit to its mi¬ 
tral iiMis. The 
Aruac navigators 
ventured out irom 
the mouth of tlu' 

Orinoco upon the 
open .sea, and i;rad- tombs of the 

iially fi;ave the whole island-w’orld of 
the Caribbean Si^a what is sup])osed 
to have Ikh'ii its fust pojiulation. A 
little farther, and they would have 
reached the North American continent 
from the islands and made the connection 
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island-w’orld of taininv the anc 


between it and the southern continent, 
which do<!S not seem ever to have been 
effected. Meanwhile, their brother tribes 
on the mainland still followed the sea 
coast in their new chan^^e of direction. 
Through Guiana they tunual again to the 
south, and even the Amazon did not jirove 
an insujxTable obstacle to them. Aruacs 
are found, w'ith the sure signs of an immi¬ 
gration Irom tlu; north, as far as the 
vvatm.shed betw(‘en tlu^ tributarii'S ot the 
Amazon and of the Paraguay. 

Tlu^ migrations ol the Aruacs came to a 
standstill only when tlu‘y were met by 
other races with the sami^ desire' for ex¬ 
pansion. 'Phis probably took jilaca* com¬ 
paratively early, the tribes that were 
advancing south-eastward coming upon 
the; 'Pupi race's. At a later ]>e‘rioel they 
(*nce)nntered the* ('aribs, to wluun fuially, 
in a struggle whiedi lasteel lor e e'ntmies, the* 
majority ot the* northern Aruacs tell vie tims. 

Although the* Tupis have hael unin- 
terrupte'd mte'rcemise with the white man 
Ireim the* fust elis('ove*ry eit Prazil elown 
to the ])re*M*nt elay, the* iiiethoehcal in- 
ve*stigation eil this race is consiele*rably 
bi'hind that eif eillu'rs. The reason lor 
this lie's in the late; that awaited the* rae'C 
upon the e)Ccu])ation ot the* laiiel by Kure)- 
])e‘aiis. At an e*arly 
(late* the missiem- 
arie's lormed. irom 
a ehalect eif thet 
Tupi hinguage. the 
se> - e'a 11 e* el /i/ig//./ 
gcru/, in which a 
se'ru's ot grammars, 
translations, etex, 
have* lu'e'ii writte'ii. 
It is elue to this 
tlrat t\\e study e)t 
the wild Tu\)i 
language's, it tliey 
may Ik* so terme'd 
as o})poseel to the 
gcru/ culti¬ 
vated under Euro- 
])ear. inlluence, has 
lieen impreijK'iiy 
neglected, and thus 
erne eif the be*st 
ARUAC PEOPLES incaiis e.)t asce'i- 

taining the anciemt history of the 'J'upi 
stock has been withhe*ld from uj^. The 
same circumstance—long familiarity wuth 
the race -has also kept ethnokigists fremi 
giving their closer attention to the Tuius, 
wliose characteristics have, meanwhile, 
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been p:rarhial1y sur('nTn1)in£; tc') tlio infiiiencc 
of civilisalioii. so that for tlu* otliiiof^rapli- 
i( a] and liistoriral sliidy of tlie best-known 
stork of llir South American Indians wr 
arc restricted to inad{U|iiale inat<M'ial. 

The ori>tiiKd home ot the Tu}>is has also 
been said to have been in the hif^hlands 
of (h(' interior, but t]iis is based on quite 
nnrelia])l(‘ data ami is in contradiction 
to what is shown by the characteristics 
of the race in liistoric times. Tlie inotlun’ 
country ot tlie 'ru])i rae('s is ])resumably 
h) l)e sou^lit not very far Irom where 
Europeans first met tluan, altlioiigh tludr 
(expansion and mii;rations liad then betni 
^'oiiiL^ on in difEreiit diret'tions for cen- 
turi(‘s. 'fheir orij,^inal home was. in any 
-case, in tlu* rei;ion ol the nortluum attluents 
-of La Ehita, but scarcely on tlie other 
side (d the watershed 
horn which the rivers 


it Itad no sjtecia] need of expansion. 
On the. other hand, the mif;ration of the 
Tnpis along the coast of the Atlantic 
Ocean in a noithi‘rly diri'ction seems to 
have proceeded, comparativady spi'aking, 
much more ra])idly. llj) to the mouth of 
the Amazon they never occupied a broad 
area, but satisfied themselves with driving 
the old Tapuya races from a narrow 
stri]) ol the coast-hind, on which, always 
witli an eye to the water, they sidtk'd. 

That their ti'rritory at the time oi 
the compu'st still fornu'd an (‘xi'cedingly 
narrow strip as coiiijiared with its length, 
l)Ut one whiidi was nowhere broVmi by the 
return of the hoslih^ nations they had dis- 
placed.goestojirovethat itso('cu]>ation took 
])lacequickly and at no \'ery nmiote jieriod. 
The migrations of the Tu})is must have 
bi'en ol a cousiderahly 
diffui'iit (haiai'lei Irom 


run northward to the 
Amazon. In contrast to 
the Ai’uai'S, theTujiis are 
a decided watca-rai'c. 
Although most oi their 
tribes, but not all, also 
Idled the ground to a 
limited extent, in t lu' six- 
leeiilh ('(‘iiturv I hey still 
lived almost I'xclusividy 
by fishing and hunting. 
'On the I’ajaguay and ils 
tribulario, and on (he 
irivers of tlie regions ol 
which theii- w.Lmh'iing 
liordi'S lurthei took 
possession they boldl\' 
launched theii canoi-s m 
peaci' and war. In early 
times they peopled the 
lew islands that lie at 
;inconsiderahI(‘ dislaiu'es 
ifroni ( he coast, and they 
wt're t*vidently at home 
on the sea itsell so lar 
as Iht'ir small crall per¬ 
mitted. hA'eii tlu‘ Tupi 
tribes who went lar into 
th.e interior in tlii'ir mi¬ 
grations still nunained 
navigators and hshermeii. 
A map of the races of 
South AnuM'ica shows at 
once the direction in 



A CARIB IDOL 

The idol represented in the above illustration, 
which throws an instructive sidelight on the 
worship of the Caribs, was discovered in 171)2 


which the 1 llpi raiX' <‘X- a cave in Carphenter’s Mountain, Jamaica. 


thos(‘ ol the Aruacs. 
Wheri’as the latli'i' t‘vi- 
dimlly’ jii’oc'eediMl slowly 
a nd wi t hou t c‘ ri ous 
fighting (in the teri-itory 
ol t h(‘ Aruacs vc scarcely 
e\’t'r find ('I<‘ai 1 1 ;u'<'s ol 
a stiangi' population not 
ni(‘rg(‘d ni tiie/n by 
assimilalion), tlii' inigia- 
lions ol the Tiipi.s hear 
Ihrongliont the stamp ot 
having keen wailike m 
thi‘ir iiatuiac lAx'ii the 
naiiK' Tapuya (stiangias 
Ol emmiies), which tluy 
ga\'e to all laces witii 
which tlit\v (Xinu‘ in c'oii- 
tact, is hislorii'al t vidence 
of this. In their iii’cr- 
coLirsi^ with Iuir(»peans 
lh(' 'fn])is by no nii'ans 
l^roxx'd to bi' a pailnii- 
luiiy savage and crii'd 
race; they wi're ihe 
good friends ol the fust 
settlers, and suhscqueiitly 
becami't rartabh'jnati'rial 
in the hands of 1 lie J(‘suit 
missionari(‘s. Ihil in their 
relations with their 
Indian maghboiirs they 
seem to have, been ])re- 
eminently the aggressors, 
anil with ])roiid S'-li- 


panded. It fust tollowed the affluents consciousness the southern Tiipis called 


ol iai Plata in a southerly direction to themselves (iuaranis (warriors). Nor 
the ocean, but only slowly so long as must wc forget tliat with few exceptions, 
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REMNANTS OF AN ANCIENT RACE: PRESENT-DAY CARIES AT HOME 
The younpcst of South American races, the Caribs were at one time a powerful people, ivith a decree of civilisation 
excccdiuply low. Eating' their enemies was so characteristic of the Caribs that their name of ‘ cannibal has become 
identical with the term for man-eaters. The Caribs of the present day bear little resemblance to their remote ancestors. 

to l)t‘ explained by special circumstances, he niceived tlie fatal blow; immediately 
the Tu])i tribes were given to cannibalism, thereupon folloavd the definitely pre- 
It was certainly no longer a scarcity scribed dissection of the cori)se, and the 
of food that inad(‘ them cannibals, nor distribution of the ])ortions among the 
was it a sacn^d cei'emony springing members of tlu‘ tribe. 'Phe womim and 
from religious conc(‘ptions, such as we even the sick >clio were prevented from 
find among several civilised races of attending the least also Received their 
ancient America. The (luarani ate the share. In this form ol cannibalism it is 
|)risoners he made in battle to celebrate his obvious that the characteristic features 
victory over his enemies. The custom of different .stagis of culture come into 
observx'd in tjiis connection is almost a contact. It still contains reminiscences 
characteristic of the Tui)i tribes. of the time when the fl(^sli of an enemy, like 

Th(‘prisoners were not ])ut to death im- that of a wild beast, served t(; aj^pease 
mediately upon their cai)tors' return from hunger. But it is alrtxidy pre-eminently the 
th(^ warjxith, but were fust kept for some e.xpression of ])roud trium})h over tlu^ 
time in by no means severe im])risonment, conquered enemy, for we have special 
which became lighter and lighter the nearer testimony that the feast bore the charact(‘r 
the tinu* of their end aj)proached, and of the celebration of a victory. But 
terminated with most luxurious living, finally, ceremonial influences also begin to 
during which the prisoner was not only show themseha'S to such an extent tliat 
abundantly provided with the best of food the transition from tlu‘ cannibalism of the 
and drink, but was even married to the Tupis to the human sacrifices of the Aztecs 
daughters of the tribe. Meanwhile, with- ai)pears near at hand. 

out his being aware of it, preparations were As anthropophagy, in i his or in a similar 
made for the feast whicli was to be form, is a common tiait of alm()st all 
crowned by his death. In the middle of Tiqu tribes, it must have begun in the 
the ceremonial dances of his’ enemies original homo of the race. This is a 
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further ar^uinitMil against tlio Tupis having 
come, from the highlands of Bolivia. The 
Tupi tribes which live nearest to this 
region, and should accordingly jiresent the 
most arc'haic forms, are the only ones 
which havf^ entin*ly done away with canni¬ 
balism, and hav(i gemirally reached the 
higlu^st d<*gree ol ci\ilisation of any mem- 
_ Ix'rs of the race : these are the 

T ■ h ^ Omaguas between tlie Putu- 

C* fv t" ^ 1 ^‘^yo and Caqueta, and the 
Cocamas at tlu^ confluence of 
the Marahonand Ucayali. How these tribes 
of the 'ruj)i stock could In* cut off so far 
trom lh(‘ others is not difficult to (‘xplaiii. 
Tilt' Aiiiacs coming from tlu^ north halt(al 
at the gieat waterway of tlu' Amazon at 
about the same time as th<‘ Tut)is from 
the soutli leached its other bank. 

So that, to tlu' difficulties that Xatun* 
s(‘t in the way (d a farther advanc(\ 
was luMt' added the hostility of ni'w and 
])oweriul tribes. It was probably this, even 
more than the river with its innumerable 
sluggish arms -which is no grav(‘ obstac'U' 
to a ra('e familiar with boats—that wasth(‘ 
chief ri'ason why th(' main body of the 
Aruacs could not ad\'anc(' any more to th(‘ 
south ])ank than the main body (d‘ the 
Tupis could ad\'ance to the north bank. 
That att(‘inpts could not have be<*n want¬ 
ing on both si(h‘s is shown by the small 
(h'ta<di{'d tribes of ('aih nationality that 
are m(‘t with in turn on the hostile bank. 
Ibit, on the \N'h(*le, the* division is sudden 
and sharj). To tlu* Aruacs it mtsint th(' 
(‘lid of their onward movement. Th(‘ys<‘em 
still to have ])oss(‘ss('d tlie power tooffiM'fhe 
Tiijiis an iin’inciltle resistaiK'e, but not l(» 
continue their advance in a new din'ction. 

But tlu" 'I'upis continued to advance. 
Tluar traditions show tliat they followed 
the Amazon and its tributaries ujnvard ; 
and tb.at th(‘ ])assage up the Amazon did 
not a])pear an im])ossibility to these 
Indians was jiioved in the year 1641 , whtm 
some of them served the Portuguese^ as 

Peooleswho^"'*’''^ ftX(H‘cli- 

reopieswho uiiacrtaken l.y 

theAm«o« Ovving to tlie 

enormous extent of the Amazon, 
it no longer ajqicars jiossible to follow the 
Tupi migration u])ward in its basin, but 
probably even the tribes of the Xingu and 
Tapajo^ did not come down from the 
wat(‘rshed to the Paraguay, but from the 
Amazon up its tributaries. For, in con¬ 
trast to the Aruacs and Tapuyas, traces of 
Tupi tribes only occur where there was 
5686 


sufficient water to allow them to remain 
true to the charactin'istic of their race. 
Numerous hordt's of Tupis may have been 
scattered and destroyed in th(^ network of' 
the Amazon, and we cannot now ascertain 
to what circumstance it was due that the 
ancestors of the Omaguas and Cocamas 
managed to break through the central 
mass of the Xu-Aruac tribe's and jKme.trate 
almost to the fool of the Cordilhu'as. Prob¬ 
ably tlu' report of a rich cultivated land 
led them uj) the Amazon and its tribu- 
tari('s, as in later times the It'gend of the 
Omaguas and of tlu' ever-vanishing Eldo¬ 
rado led the Sp.iniards (h)wn tlu‘ same' way. 

Aocording to 1 ht‘ I radilions of t he Spanish 
chronicU'is the n'lnembrance^ of an inva¬ 
sion by the hostiU* po]mlation of tlu' low¬ 
lands had not (juiti* di(;d out (‘\aMi among 
the Jndians ol the civilis(Ml stat(‘s. Be- 
tw('('n the immigration of tlu‘ Omaguas to 
llu'ir lati'i' abod(‘S and the dis('ov(‘ry of 
Am(‘ri('a tlu'iH' must in any c ase have bcim 
a considerable spaci' ot time, lor the 
Omaguas not only rose lar above' the 
average' d(‘gn‘(‘ of ('ivilisation of the' Tuj)i 
rai'es undi'r the' inlluema' of more highly 
^ .. . civilis<*d |)eopl(s. so that tlie'V 

Their ienounc('d ('anmbaiisin, tilled 

... .. he ground, and occupied 

jK'rmaiu'nt dw(‘lling-|)laees - m- 
d('('d. even founded large towns but the 
knowledge ot all tlu'se achi(‘ve.m(*nts had 
even had tinu' to spre'ad abroad 
their less civilised lU'ighbours. \^i() 
report(‘d the nami' of the' Omaguas to the 
vSj)aiiiards as Ix'ing a race' of fabulous 
w(‘alth and (‘xtraordinary ])ow('r. 

d'he youngest of the' race's of South 
America is tliat of the' Caribs. It is paidly 
due to this circiimstanea', and to good 
fortune in the field of e'thne)graj)hic re¬ 
search, that we know its histeny somewhat 
bett(M' than that of the otlun’groups. Tlu' 
original abode's nf tlu' Carib race ])robal)ly 
lay near the original heime of the' Tn}>i race. 
As th(' latter jicoph'd the', uppei affluents 
of the Paraguay, the C'aribs peoj)lt'd the 
Uj^jM^r basin of the Tapajoz anel of the 
rivers flowing in the same direction to the 
lower Amazon. The degree of civilisation 
attained here by the C.aribs must be de¬ 
scribed as extraordinarily low; their 
language (‘ould not count farther than 
llin'o, really only to two, and v\e must 
imagine that their other ('.onditions of life 
corresponded to this jioverty of ideas. 
Even here mutual intercourse will have 
taken place l^ietween them and the Tupis, 
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which may have ]m\ lastin’^ influence nii 
holli races. Their development was so 
similar that one of the first investif^alors 
•in this field, Karl von Martins, oven re- 
,yarded tlu^ Tapis and Carihs as l;>roth(‘r 
tribes and descendants of a common race. 
At ])resent, how('\er, one is more inclined 
to the view that tlie Tuj)is and Carihs 
came from diffi'ient stocks, hut were early 
and closely co-related. 

Th(‘ (^irihs wt‘re likewMse chiefly a race 
ol fisiiernu'n, and their nTations to the 
world ot water wc're those which earliest 
r(‘ached a hiejier di'velopment. Thi‘y, too, 
like the Tapis, the mor(‘ the old lioiiK* 
hec'ame too small lor them, followed the 
liveis of their nati\’<‘ land dowiuvard, so 
that tliey f^radually ^ot to the Ama/on 
itself and so to the o]umi si‘a. Tlu' traces 
of tlu'ir initiation in this dii(‘ction are 
ohhl(*rali‘d, and it is not iinjiossihle that 
th«Mr arrival at tlu* month ol th(‘ Amazon 
jire.cedt'd tlu' ap])earaii('(‘ of th(‘Tapis. 

Hat in that caM‘ it was probably 
idso the ('aril)S. and not th(‘ Tapis, who 
lirst clK'ck('(l the •{idx'aiu'e of th(^ Ariiac 
laces; md<'ed, tlK'gi'nmity l)<'twi*en the 
A rK k ^ ‘iJ'ihs and lh(‘ Aruacs has hdt 
\videsj)r(‘ad traces, wh(M(“as he- 
° ^ twin'll the latter and the Tapis 

contain took place at compara¬ 
tively lew ])oints only. Wliat may have 
ti\’i’n the inipnlse to the initiations of 
the Carihs is no cleaiei than the causes 
ol all the other px'at moxements of 
the races of the Anierii'an continent. 
On tfie other hand, we are better informed 
as to th.e manner of their protress, 
(W\int to the lac.t that it was still tresh 
in the memory of the teneration of 
ahoiitines tonnil by the Spaniards when 
they discovered America, Of all Tndian 
races the Carihs were by far the most 
leared. l{vriu to the luirojieaiis these 
dauntless sons of the wilderness offered a 
.stubborn re.sistance. and iiideeil frequently 
<Mme off victorious m their bloody battles 
with the first baiiiU of di.scoverers, but only 
<o lall, later on, before better equip]>ed 
e\])editions. The Caribs were ruthless in 
their warfare, not only with Kuropeans, 
but also with the Indian ])opalation, 
before the white men apjieared. 

At what jieriod they were transformed 
from a comparatively harmless race of 
fishermen, as Karl von den Steinen found 
them in the ori|:;inal home of the race 
on the Upjier Xingu, into the nation of 
bold and savac^e, water-pirates, spreading 


terror far around, as we find them in the 
tiftcenth century, is, of course, a mystery. 
Blit the tact that the Caribs made their 
Janguagi' jirevail over almost the whole 
region north of the Amazon, including a 
large jiart of the Antilles, and this, so 
far as tradition leads ns to infer, by violent 
methods alone, sliow^s that the rai:e mast 
^ .. have iiossessed quite extra- 

„ ordinary iiower. When the 

KnoM'n as ' ... ,. 

M.n.Eate«‘f ^^-Krations 

they wi're still at the stai,^e when 
thi' flesh of tlieir enemies was welcome food : 
and they apparently never rose above this 
rather rude staiid|)oint of anthropophagy. 

Eating their enemies was so charar- 
teristii: of the f'aribs that among the 
Spaniards their name was identical with 
the term lor man-eaters, and in its 
eorruplion to ‘‘cannibals” this term has 
become the common property of all 
civilised nitions. 'I'his cinaimslance has 
fatally affected historical research, as. of 
c.onrse, races ol other origin also adhered 
to the custom ol anthi‘o])o])iiagy, and it 
was geiieially siiffnaeut lor the dicoverors 
ol the si.xteriith century to ascertain that 
a race was given to cannibalism to count 
it at oui'c among the ('aribs. It was only 
later and often most recent researcii 
that snci'i'i'iled in bringing order into this 
contusion. In the cannibalism of the 
('aribs, as in that of the Tupis, there are 
no signs of tlit‘ beginning ot a refined 
('once|>tion. It is true that actual hunger 
will ha\i* hut rarely driven them to it, for 
as fisliermen and hunters they knew how to 
gam tlieir livelihood Irom a hountiliil 
Nature ; moreover, as soon as their 
expansion oxxm* :\riiac territory began, 
their women j^rohahly continued the 
agriculture ])ractised by these tribes, 
although on a in nc limited scale. 

Hut it is chielly the ex]>ressioii of 
warlike triumph that servTs to explain 
their cannibalism, and their wars'with all 
hostile tribes were wars of extermination, in 
which no male c ajdives were 
f .. made, hut all the adult men 

wcvpnttodcath. Theshyand 
peact'ahle Aruacs could not 
have l^eon dangerous opponents ; thev even 
met Hie Europeans uj:)oTi their first appear- 
aiiee with respectful timidity, which was 
only changed to fearful fligiit after they 
had learned by years of suffering what 
hitter experiences were in store for them 
in intercourse with the white man. So 
that even weak parties of Carib warriors 

5687 
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must often have sueeeeded in overcoming 
far sujierior bands of their o})])onents. 
l^ut if the ('aril) on the warjialli beliaved 
vvitli ruthless fi'rocity towards the male 
portion of hostile tribes, lu^, too, s])ared 
the women. On the restless expedi¬ 
tions that he undertook, often for con¬ 
siderable distance's, in his harrow canoe', 

o . we)me'n ce)ulel ne)t ae'Ceunpanv 

Settlements ,, ,, i i i 

„ ... the' warneir ; they wemlel ha\e 

.. ^ .. been a lar greater hindrance te) 

him than e)n ex])eehtie)ns by 
laneL But as at least the lemge'r ewjiedi- 
tions were ne)t undertaken exclusively feir 
the' ])ur])e)Se^ e)t spoil and ])lunder - 
althenigh the warlike' exjieditiems e)f the 
('aribs are e)ften de'ciele'elly distinguishable 
freim migratieais—but hael feir their ejbject 
the' founeling e)f new settlements, the 
('aribs ])re)bably mixe'el ewti'iisive^ly with 
the women e)l ane)the'r race'. Aiiel it is only 
owing to the circumstance'that tlu'Caribex- 
])e'elitie)us were maele exe lusive'ly on te.‘rrite)ry 
inliabiteel by Aruac raexs that the inte'c- 
mixture diet nr't be'ceime meire multifeirm. 

The! time of the Carib migrations can be 
semiewhat more jirecise'ly juelge'd than 
that of any other similar eve'iit. We have 
alre'ady inelicateel that the' aehance e)t 
the! Caribs to the mouth of the! Ainaze)n 
se'ems to have ])recede'el the arrival e)l the' 
Tupis at that river. But the Tu]>i race's 
must also have be'e'ii pretty ne*ar the 
same geial at that time'. Otherwise it exin 
scare'e'ly be oxjilaine'el why the ('aribs 
sheailel have exteneled their exinepmsts 
exclusively in a elirection in which tlu'y geit 
farther anel farthe'r from the* tribes the'y 
hael k'ft behind, so that finally they lost 
all te)iie:h with them. The* elisce)ve'rv e)f tlu'se' 
almost vene'rable! re!niains of a peojile at 
the me)st jirimitive stage! e)f de've'le)])nK'nt 
e)n the! Xingu is really due! te) mere chance. 

Freim there te) the Amazein the Tupi 
poj)ulatipn forms a ])erle'ctly ce)ntinue)us 
mass in which sprinklings e)f the ('arib 
stex.k are ne)where to be feiiind. Se) that it 
- must have been the aelvane;e e)f 

r 4 u^ A ('arib 

of the Aruac ' , ^ 

Tribes movement its neirtheiiy direc¬ 
tion, anel the weak resistaime of 
tie Aruacs must then have enticed the 
( ar l)S farthe'r anel farther, anel have allowed 
them to spre'ad e)\er the ne)rth of Soutli 
Ameri^a very miiedi more epiickly than we 
can assunie to have been the case with the 
migrations of the Aruae's, eir evtm with 
those of the Tupis. In spite of this, it \vas, 
cf course, centuries befiw the Caribs could 


make their race the })re'vailing one fre)m 
the mouth of the Amazon to the lagoon of 
Maracaibo. Their (!xtreme outposts broki! 
through the belt of the ('ordilleras,.- 
])n'sumably at no gr(!at distanci' from th(! 
northern sea-coast—even in th(' basin of 
the river Magdali'iia thi'i'i' is still a tribe 
of ('arib origin, although ratht'r as a d('- 
tached horde amid nations of oth.er ract'S. 

But, gi'iierally speaking, tlu' highi'r 
civilisation of the ract's in the mountain 
regions of the Andes j)la{a!d an insu})er- 
abl('olxstack'in the way of tlu'ir |)rogi'c*ss. 
In the basin of the Orinoco, whose! 
tributaries tlu'y navigated in their canoes 
far into thi'ir u])pi'r course's, right to the* 
fe)ot e)f the me)untains. spre.iding tear 
and terror among the dwelk'r'^ on tlu'ir 
banks, Carib tribe's se'e'in to ha\(' saltkd 
only fe) a limite'el e-xtent : but at its mouth 
we find them nume'ronsly and almost 
excl usi vel y repre 'se' n t e'e 1. 

That here* theye'stablished t lu'ir dominion 
on a stratum e)f Aruac I’ae'es is imejue si lon- 
abk*, although dire'ed iiroot of it is not so 
ck'ar as in other j'arts. d'he* last ea)n(]ui'sl 
of the C.aribs, whicii hael not come to 
_ an t'lid at the' time* of the' dis- 


^ . - ce)very e)f America, was that of 

Antilles, When th.- Ccr- 
lhel.»r.bs i,is iulviuicn 

westward, the ('arib, whose eonlmual 
re)ving into new lands lor ea'iituric's hael 
beceinie to him a ne'ce'ssary e)f life*, looke'd 
arounel feir new objects. While some 
made tlu'ir raids up the Orinoe'o, e)the'rs 
made their aim the small islands lying- 
off the Ve'ne'ziu'lan e'oast, olte-n within 
sight, of whose Aruae! ])o])ulation the'y 
jiresumably hael heard from the' roast- 
trilx!S e>f the mainland. It was ])ie)bably 
lu're that they inaek! a furlhe'r and— 
f(.)r Ame'rican conditions—imj)ortam ad- 
vaiK'e in the art e>f navigation : tlie'V 
learned to use the! sail, an art ])robably 
kne)wn by none bf all the othe*r aborigine's 
of the New World exeu'pt the Maya 1 ae'e's, 
but by these more ])erfectly. 

The circumstance that the conepie'st e)f 
the islanels toe)k ])lace in such n'ea-nt 
times is of spe'.cial im])ortanee' in judging 
the nature e)f Indian migrations. On the 
large islands of the! Antilk's the first 
Spanish settlers found an almost unmixed 
population of the Aruac race a ]K!ace- 
able, friendly, good-natun!d peeiple, living 
on the abundant ])roduce of tlu'ir agri¬ 
culture, with a little hunting anel fishing 
added. But ev^en these Aruae's alre'ady 
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lived in constant fear of the Caribs, who 
sprang up on the coasts in tlieir fast¬ 
sailing canoes, sometimes here, sometimc^s 
>liere, and ])hiiideie(l and buriK'd one st'ttle- 
ment of tlie Aruacs ailer another, mnider¬ 
ing the men and carrying off the. women. 

Tlie Arua(‘.s wert‘. well aware, from the 
fate that had befallen th(‘ smaller islands 
in the conrsti of the last geiK'ration, 
what the ultimate issue of this nn(‘(|nal 
strngeh' would be. When the continual 
raids had sufficiently weakened th(‘ male 
j)o])nlation of an island, the Caribs no 
longer aj)})eared im‘ri*ly as flying robbers, 
but cauKi ill larger bands to crush tlu; 
last Resistance of the islandt'rs. A war 
ol i‘\ti‘.rmimitlon would then be waged 
upon the oc('upants of a ])(‘rmaiK‘nl 
settlement on the island, and alter the 
massai'ix' oi ])iobably tlu* tligbt .of the last 
oi these the settlement furuislu'd a iu‘w 
(eutRe oi (‘\j)'insion to tlu* nns('in])nlous 
Caribs. On the l.esser Antille.- the Spaniards 
raind almost everywhere die remarkable 

phenoiiu'non that the language 

Linguistic ^ 


ot the*wom(Mi was different 


Phenomenon . 11 11 i i 

r , . . Irom tlia^of the men. In early 

times this gave rise to (‘very 
pcjssible kind of incorrect conji'ctnri*, until 
a closer .^tndy of the lingifstic (‘h'meiits 
revealed the fact that lhi‘ language' of 
tlu women was a diak'ct of Aruac, while 
that of the men was Carib. 

d'his discovu'i'y. in coniu'c'tion with the 
storic'stold by the islanders of the invasion 
of the Caribs, showt'd that the Antilles 
had lieeii coiujneR'd during the existing 
generation, and that the women of the 
Caribs, with tlu'ir diff'R'iit language*, were 
iieme other than the leniale jiortieiii of 
the Aruacs, who had becenne the wiws 
of the ('einque’Rirs. To tlu* historie'al 
student oi Indian migratieins this fact was 
of no ordinary •significance, for it slieiws 
us, in the first ])la('e, how sleiwly the 
exjiansiem of one race^ e)Ve‘r tlu* territeiry 
(>{ ane)ther jMocfe'deel, it having taken 
gene'rations te) till districts so small in 
exti'iit as the islands of the Antilles. On 
the other hand, it gives us the key to 
the exjilaiiatioii of the extiaordinaiy 


multiplicity of the American languages, and 
to the bounds, cflaced alnuist beyond recog- 
nitiein, between the races oi one indepen- 
d(‘nt linguistic stock and those* of another. 
For, though not in the coiupiering genera¬ 
tion, ill the offspring jroceeding iunu 
. the intermixture with strange 

imifs o women both the anthropolog- 

. ical-physical and the ethnic 

xcursions linguistic elements must 

naturally have blended in such a manner as, 
attaining a new fixity, to form a new race. 
The question has been much discussed 
whether the excursions of the ('aribs 
mav not have extended to tlie mainland 
ol .North America, which is at no great 
distance from the Antillt'S, and tbeR'by 
have brought the native ])oi)ulations of 
the northern and southern continents in 
contact with oiu* anotlu'r, of which thcR* 
is no trace on tlu* isthmus connecting the 
two parts. F>ut what one was iucliiu'd 
to R'gard as Carib infhu‘nce in the art 
jiroductious of northern Indians .has not 
stood the t(‘st of sci(‘ntific invi'stigation. 

It is certainly singular that the two 
])arts of the American contiiu'ut --on 
which l(^r thousands of years man had 
been making slow progri'ss in the (k'velop- 
meiit of his faculties - not only remained 
uninthu'iici'd and unknown by mankind 
ol the other (‘outiiu'uls, but should also 
have remained equally strange and un¬ 
known to each other, in sj>ite of isthmus 
and island-bridge. And yet it sei'ins to 
have been so. 7'he line dividing the 
northern and southi‘ru races on the land 
bridge of C(‘.utral Amt‘rica ci'rtaiiily doi'S 
not come at the narrowest ])art ; on the 
contrary, the territory occiijiied by the 
nations of southern oiigin extends to the 
_ .. primitive sphere of culture 

iheLine . Central 'Aumiica. But 

.« .. the line is a sharp one: 

dmeRmt rac(.‘S do not over¬ 
lap one another here, as we so frequently 
find R) be the ease in the interior of nt'arly 
e\ery eoiitiiieut. Neither can we trace 
the slightest iullueiice of any c.ousefpieiice 
having been e.xereised by the inhabitants 
of the one half on those of the other. 


The Line 
Between North 
nnd South 





NORTH AMERICAN MOUNDS AND THEIR PURPOSES 

were sometimes used for burial purposes by the primitive peoples. But the mound also entered 
*V II third illustration shows a reliprious ceremony centring round a small mound with symbolic 

reversed arrows, while the chief huts of the villag^e are burning'. How large some of the mounds were is 
well illustrated iti the second picture, some of them having from three to seven million cubic feet of material. 















RACES OF THE NORTH AND EAST 

THE STORY OF THE PAST AS REVEALED 
BY THE ARTIFICIAL EARTHWORKS 


I IKE llic soiitlicni Iicilf, Nortli Aini‘nra 
^ also witmssod I'xhaisixa" migrations in 
])reliislori(‘ and rvTii in liistoric tinii's, Init 
the investigator who s(*eks to traee thoin 
is in a mnrh imaa* nnfa\’oural)le position 
on the* soil of the iiorlliern than ot 
llie sonllK'in continent. 'ITie civilisation 
hroni^lit to the New W'otid Iroin luiroju^ 
has aheady exIvsnUd its victorious mandi 
o\ i-r almost 11 k‘ whole ot the VniUMl 
Stat('s. a trininj)h which has tilled the 
niothei civilisation f\'itli undividcal admira¬ 
tion and (lie daiiglitei*with })ride. 

'Fliis vii'torions inarch has swept away 
with nniisnal inconsidia aleiiess the (raia's 
1ett ot Hu* aneu*nt civilisation o! tlu* 
ahoi iginal po])nla(ion. Wheu'as in South 
America u(‘ still find Hu* Indian master ot 
\’as1 i(*;jions, under (‘onditioiis ot life that 
cMdcntly lorni to a large t*\tent analogu*s 
to Hie ju'culiar aboi iginal ('ivilisatioii lound 
^ , l)\’ the first Thiroiieaiis, m 

Dr„.n*(he Ainrii,:, the lu.lUMi 

Indian from , . ^ • 

. . has lor ceiituru'S l'(*(*n con- 

North America ^ i i i .1 ^ j. 

t iimously (!ri\’en hy t lu* wliite 

man Irom Hu* iK'ighhourhood ot his settle 
m(*nts ; only in isolated cases have there 
been imai in North Ameriea in earliei 
times who took a beiu*\olen( interest in 
tlu^ Indian, and att('mi)ted to recoiuale 
him to the new civilisation and win 
him ov(U' to the lu'w conditions. 

It is only in the last tew decades that 
tlu* Anu'ricaii people have* also riTognised 
that tht'y wi're on Hu* point of destroying 
their solitary and last op])ortuuity ot 
ascertaining tlu^ earlier history ot their 
liome, and, with that liherality wliich we so 
otten find theiax works have now been 
uudertak(‘n 011 a large scale, some of whic.h 
have* already been lirought to a successlul 
conclusion, with the object of ascertain¬ 
ing the historical meaning of the ethno¬ 
graphical relics in the territory of the 
United States. It is, moreover, true that 


the Indians themselves no longer play 
any part in large jiortionsot this territory. 
WTuav Hiey hav(* not already been ejuite 
(‘xterminaled or absor])ed by civilisation, 
their traditions, although not geiu*rally 
(]uil(‘ so scanty as those of the Indians 
ot South America, aia* still of very limit(*d 
value; tor, ajiart from the remembrance 
of their struggK*s for gein*rations 


History 
F rom 
Excavations 


with tlu* white man, their 
shadowy reminisc'cnces of the 


time w'hen the Indian was still 
soltj lord of wood and jirairie have been 
almost entirely ei'Caci*d. Here, t( o. Hie 
most valuable part of our mah-rial is, on 
the OIK* hand language, and on Hie other 
hand what the oldest writers wv.it able to 
ascertain Irom the Indians when th(‘y 
first nu*t them. 

d'o this ar(‘ added Hu* results of excava¬ 
tions, which have been undi‘rtakt‘n on a 
larger scab* than m Sontli AnuTica. but 
dow'ii to Hu* ])rc*S{‘nt day tlu* Amerii'aii 
has had erroneous ideas con('(*rning tlu* 
most important marks of the eailii'r 
hist01 y ol his land, tlu* famous artificial 
mounds of tlu* pre-Columbian p(*riod. A 
far widt‘r gap se})arat(*s the history of 
ri'cent Irom that of ol(U‘n times in tlu? 
iiortlun'n than in the southern contiiK'iit. 

Both for geogra])hical and tor historical 
research North America falls info thrt'e 
groups, not always sharply defnu*d, but 
cb'arly jierceptible. The first ,s formed by 
the lands in the extrtane north of the con- 
. . . tinent, extending from Alaska to 

Lnnds of Greenland, wVueh are broken u*) 
the North numerous flowing and stand¬ 
ing waters, though tlu'.se aie 
rigidly ice-bound fur a considerable ])art of 
tlu* year. It has been supposed that»th(*se 
lands did not always bear the inhospitable 
character wath which the long-conlmiu*d 
cold and gloom of the Polar winter has 
stamped them in the ])rescnt period of 
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the earth’s liistory. But if this supposition 
is at all correct, it refers at best to tinu's 
that are not si'parattnl from us by his- 
tori('al, but by ^eolo^neal ])eri()(ls : ami 
if, pcTchaiK'e, the first man came to 
America by way of these most northern 
lands, this eviait was C(‘rtainly lollowed 
by tlKnisands ol years in which his passage 
was sunk in absolute oldivion. 
Not until times rather later 


Where did 
the Innuits 
Come from ? 


than the decline of the Roman 
Empire did a new migration 
take ])lace here, which is of very little 
im])ortance in the gt'ueral history of man¬ 
kind, but has left sonu* slight trac(‘S behind. 

The Escpiimaux -or. as they call tluan- 
selves, the Innuits have Invii takcai 
by many lor an American race, or for 
(^.“-(^(‘ndanls of those Indians who had had 
a sp(‘cial (hwalopmeut iindc'i tht‘ inllmaiei' 
ol i^)lal nature. H certain r(‘S(‘mblanees 
in build and in mode of lilt' between them 
ami llu' most northern Indian tribts of 
thel^ieific t'oast, the llaidahs andThhnkits, 
art' not to be trat'ed to mutual inllut'uee, 
wv art' certainly driven to such a con¬ 
clusion. But, considering tht' strikingly 
Mongolian t haraeter of the Innuits and the 
still clost'r relationsliip that connects 
tliein with the raet'S of Nt)rthern Asia, 
it is far more jnobable that their home is 
tt) be sought in Asia ; as immigrants they 
have alwa^■s bet'n tn'ated with Imstility 
by the Indians, d'ht' custom t)f the Indians, 
by no mt'ans continetl to South America, 
of annihilating the men in their tribal wars, 
but of incor])ora,tiiig the women in their 
own tribe, invoha'd 1 he iormation ot mixi'd 
})eo])les where the different races were in 
close conta('t tor a gieat length of tune. 

In this case it was the north-west 
coast t)f Alaska, op])osite the Asiatic 
continent, and in a mort^ favoured climatic 
situation, which, at all events, afforded 
the firsf home to a large number of Iiinuit 
trilu's whicli gradually came over, or (‘Ise 
mutual iiitluences hava; l)een at work 
w^hich explain tlu^ analogous 
tnanners and customs of the 
Innuits and the Indians of 
North-west Aim'riiai. Tn any 
Innuits toimd tin* American 
airc'aily peo})led by Indians up 
to the latitude of Bering Strait ; other¬ 
wise *111 their further migrations they 
wa)u\d scarci'ly hav(‘ turned to the iii- 
hos\nta\Ae uroYth, over whose, vast area 
therr traces extend in scanty veWes of 
iioiises and ijupJcmvnis. Whethrv tlicv 
5(iq2 


America 
Peopled by 
Indians 

<'ase, the 
continent 


made other attem])ts at a soutlnvard 
advance" elscwheie eaimot ])e ascertained 
from these finds; hut in any ('asc' they 
must hav(‘ met with tlu' saim^ lit)sti^(' 
n'ceptiim from the ract'S ol Indian blood as 
mot them in the north-wi'st. 

Such a eoiilaet In'lween the races cannot 
have hi'-en ot long duration, as otherwise 
ethnographic ])roofs w'ould have hei'ii 
found, as in the ('xtreme west. Those 
who regard the Innuits as an Imliau tril)e, 
gradually driven toward tlu* Pole, w'oiild 
liud in'oof of their view in the fact that the 
northern sagas which relate the voyages of 
Eric Kauda to V^iiiland ascribe th(' di'striK'- 
tioii of th(' settleim'iits theix' to the 
Skraelings, a uauK' gi\a'u by tlu' iiortlii'ni 
settlers in (irei'iilaml to the Escjuiniaux. 

Now, it is an uiidoiibh'd hisloiical 
fact that the X’ikiugs umh'itook voyagts 
to tlu' north-east coast ol America . s lai 
hick as the yi'ar 1000. hut owing to 
tlu' saga’s poi'lic dn'ss. in whieli alone the 
little information relating tliert'to is i)i('- 
sc*rv(*d, we do not know with ('('itainty 
where these seltle.mfMts wi'i’e, jior the 
eharaeler ol the pflpu’latiou loimd there. 

. The diiferi'uee In'twei'U tlu; 
Expansion ^1,^. vikiiig’s mu'my 

j * f in (ireeulaiid, and tlu* skm-ehul 

nnui s Xoi'th Indian, with whom lie 
fought uudei similar ('oiiditions in V'mlaud, 
might easily make so liltk* imj»ression dii 
the \'ikiug’s mind, usi'd to th(' dii'ss and 
manners of North hhiiopeaii ('i\ilisation, 
that both would a])])(\'ir as oiu' to the bard 
who recited Viking dt'i'ds m saga song. 

In spile of this the sagas give us a ehu' 
to the date of tlu* migrations ot the 
Innuits. Tlu'V doubtless made their way 
to (iix'cnland from the .Ameiiean const 
or from tlu'. islands lying north ol it. 
As the I mini Is wi'ie at war with tlu' 
nortlu'rners of (in'i'iiland*about ijno, and 
siieeec'ded in driving tlieiii away during 
the course of'^tluj two following cenlnru's, 
we may cone]ud(^ with a fair amount of 
certainty that the expansion of the Innuits 
(iver the Nortli Amerii an C'ontinent must 
have come to an end ai>out the same time. 

The migrations of the I'Nijuimaux have 
no connection with the history ol tlu' rest 
of America, wdiereas, on tlu' other hand, 
there was fre(]uent coutac't between the 
Indian races of North America, as there was 
Between t\ie vaee.s of Sont\\ Aincvica. Vov 
t\\e northern as well as for the sonWiern 
half of the. ctnvfment t\u'. v'astern chains 
of the ('tirdillcnis foiniul an nninisfakable 
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l)()iiii(lary of culture. In the north as well 
as ill llie soutli the n'/^ionof hi^^lier civilisa¬ 
tion li(‘S on tile Pacifi(' side of the mountains, 
not on the Atlantic side. But the further 
step in assuming a connection between 
northern and southern civilisation and 
hid ween the northiM'n and southern jnimi- 
tive raciis is not justified. 

It th(‘ Indian in the basin of the Mississippi 
is more closely related, ethno^^raphically, to 
the Indians in the liasin of the Amazon or 
Orinoco than to his western neighbours on 
the other side of the (>ordilli‘ras, this fact 
is sufficiently explained by the similarity 
of their conditions of life. Man at a low 
stage of dvihsaiioii is ev(*rywhero, both 
in the Old and New Worlds, dejiendent in 
the highest degov on his natural surround¬ 
ings, and where these produce similar con¬ 
ditions the develo])ment of man will also 
tr(‘ad similar jiaths. 

On the whole, the Indian population of 
Xo’dh America (‘ast of the ('ordilleras 
exhibits a, far greater uniformity of race 
than is the case in. South America, and, 
altliough with the :jid of language a 
number of largely d ff ri'iit stocks may be 

N«» World's pllpl pn'su].- 

- j)ose a seiiarate devidoimient 

, for liuiulivds it not thousands 

Langosges 

North Aini'rican races is more recent than 
that ot the South American. Thisis shown 
b\’ the men; fact that, of the thousand or 
so different languages and dialects of the 
\('w W'orld named by Brinton in his 
“ Histoiy of th(‘ American Racix’' about 
730 belong to the pari south of the Tsthnms 
ot Panama and only g^o to C'entral and 
N'ortli America. But at the same time 
the miiltiplicily of the latter raeis is also 
so great as to ha\'e recpiired an exlra- 
01 dinary length ol time. 

'file most important problem of the 
pre-('oluml)iaii history of North America 
is jormed by the question: Who were the 
huildiirs of the so-called mounds ? These, 
mounds of iMrth, or, more rarely, stones, 
eri'cted by the hand of man, often with a 
considerable expenditure of labour, arc 
scattered more or less numerously over the 
greater ])art of the riiiled vStates. We find 
them in the north near the (Ireat Lakes 
and far into tin* territory of Panada. And 
aUl\(»ug\\ towards t\\e sout\\, from lUe cou- 
hweuce o\ \\\c M\ss\ss\})pi and Arkansas, 
they hei'oine rarer, IIkmi' traces may he 
hmnd not only as far as the. mouth of the 
Father of Waters, but even in the most 


.southern regions of the peninsula of 
Florida. On the west side the southern 
limit of the mound ri'gion has not yet 
])oen asecrtaiiied with certainty, but even 
there it extends to 'J'exas and Mexico, 
touching the region of civilisation of the 
Pueblo Indians and the races of (Tiitral 
America. Its bounds arc scarcely narrower 
„ in an east-and-west direction, 

, for while the arlilii'ial mounds 
” almost reach the 70th di^gree of 
longitude m the Slati‘ of Maine 
in the east, tlieii' most western outposts in 
the north are beyond the loist parallel. 
A'ow, the mounds in this v^ast area are 
certainly not numerous everywhere or 
eijnally distributed. On the other hand, 
it seems as if the real home of the mound- 
builders lay in the basin ni the central and 
upper Mississii)pi and its i^astiMii affluents, 
(Specially the Ohio, whili' the groups of 
such erections lying outside this ri'gion are 
characterised more or less as radiations 
from this centre. 

When more caridul attention was first 
given tf) the earthworks in the states of 
Ohio, Illinois, and Wisc()nsin in the early 
})art of this century, })eople were quite 
astonished at tlunr large number, the coii- 
sidiM'ahle size attaiiieil by some of them, 
and the original forms, sometiiiiis border¬ 
ing oil the regularity of matliematical 
figures, which they exhibited in many 
instances. Astonishment grow when the 
interest that was thus awakened led to 
(xirthworks of like or allied eharacter being 
constantly discovered in new ])arts, and 
when the excavations, which wi;r(‘ :it first 
made at only a few places, yielded inex- 
])licable results. Thus the convict ion 
gradually dawned ujidii scii'iitiiie and lay 
iiuestigators that the mounds must be 
the relics of a Joiig-vaiiished nation. 

Those whose conjectures were aided by a 
vivid imagination did not h(sitate*to con¬ 
nect the race of the monnd-bnilders directly 
with the Toltecs, the race that for a long 
, . time was held to be the stan- 

p Tv* flard-hearer of every civilisation 
fT r discovered on the soil of North 
and Central A mem a. Pnit even 
the more cautions were convinced that 
these erections priA'ed the existence of a 
highly dovelo])ed civilisation in an ^poc.li 
Wiowsawds. vA yowYS kwek. V'\\(\ve?vV\o\\a.\Ay 
tke aYCi\\rva\ nnmnds weve Wie xxovk. a 
sedentary ract', for ihe Indian wiio rovani 
about in the state of a nomad could not 
possibly have had time, power, or inclination 
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to erect even the most insignificant of naturally not give a very fUTinite idea of 
these earthworks, not to sjxnik of the the people’s accomj)lishments in weaving, 
structures—not very numerous, but of on account of the greater j)erislial)ility 
imposing dimensions- of Etowah, Cahokia, of all fabrics, but even of this art l)otb 
etc., the largest of which had a content coarse and fine s])ecimens wiae by no 
of 3,oo{),oo() to 4,000,000 cubic loot. To means wanting. It was thought that 
erect such striK'tares required a pojmlation special }>roof of a higher civilisation was 
not only of far greater density than had ever given by the specimens of copjuM' 01 na- 
F ff r found anywhere on the ments brought to light in the eartiiworks. 

on North Ameri('an ( ontinent, The whole of Annaica was in the Stone 

Mississippi must also hav(; Age when ('oluinbus discoveied it, so that 

been excellently organised to it worked cop})er was found liere, althougli 
be able, to subject sucli labour as these in no considerable quantity, it iniisl iu‘C(‘S- 
gigantic works entail(‘d to a common will, sarily liav(‘ In'longed to a race of Iiiglier 
But what a race, what a state must that civilisation, and long piaiods must liavc* 
have l)eeii which not only prodiuaal tlji‘S(‘ (‘laj)sed since the dt‘ca\' of tliis lace for 
structures but protected tlie l)anks of the its progr(‘,ss in cultuiX'to liave bc-cm cutiri'ly 
chief river-cours(^s lor many miles witli lost again to a(t(‘r-ag(‘S. 
extensive fortifications, sinh as would 'fhe race had certainly had a special 
,seem in (’ally times fo have a('compani(‘d knowledge ot architi’cture. This was 
the .Mississippi in an almost unint(‘rriipt(‘d proved not only by the almost iiiciedible 
chain troin the mouth of tlu' Arkansas up nuinb(‘i of (‘arthworks ert'cted by tln'in, 
t(.) the Illinois. And an almost imivdibh' and the astounding nrassiviMU’ss of 1 lu’ 
range ot territory is givim to this state it, large mounds, but. al>ovt’ all, by the \ ari('1y 
instead ot merely taking into account the of form that they had been able to give 
region most thickly covered with such to theirworks. It is trnl'that t he striu'tures 
earthworks, we cxtmid its boundaries as lar were otteii nu'rtdy acciinmlations ot earth 
as the earthworks can bi^ found. e k ot truncated comciil loiin, or 

A .sedentary ])oj»iilation of ^lU'h density dTJ^Stor -oval or r(’cl angular 

must naturally hav(‘been mainly dejiendent oHhe tiM'races. bid in 

on a cultiv'ated food siipjily, and that * oth(‘r ])laci‘s they -’xlidjitefl 

th(‘inound-buildi'i's had i)(HMi agriculturi-^ts the most surpi isiiig forms. 1 'lic ontiiiR’S 
was evid(‘nt from all that w'as bixinght to ol some of tlu’in wer(‘ unmistakable re])i(‘- 
light in the excavations made in the seiitations of lixiiig cn^atnres - snakes, 
mound region. Not only were ears and birds, and mammals, and evi’ii tlu’ 
grains of maize found, with th('V(‘ssels and human form. 11 this ])roved that this 
im])lemeuis necessary lor its })reparation, ancient race ])oss(‘SS(‘d an artistic ('ye, 
but thcexcavatioiis.orinlerencesliomthem, another kind of eartliwork was still inoir 
[iroved tliat otlier .se(’ds and fruits were calculated to inspire r(‘S])ect for its nchievi'- 
also ])ossessed by the mound-builders. ments in (ailture. ICai thworks v.cri' dis- 

Iiideed, tlieir agiiculturi* must have covered which reproduced t lu* mat luanatic al 
been already highly deVelojK'd, for careful figures of tlie circU', rectangle. .s{]uai(', and 
imesligation revealed not only irrigation polygon with an accuracy y’hich mv(*sli- 
works and aipualnctsof considi'rable extent gators ])roii(mnccd to be (pAiti' inconceivable 
in ])lacv‘s, but, in the valleys o\ the great witliout tlu‘ use^of instruments, 
rivers, oven cultivated patches, on which In its religious ideas such a people must 
the excess of moisture had been countei- certainly also have risen far above the 
Mound-Builders raising of the naturalism and animism of uncivilis(‘d 

and Their ground ill beds. 7 'hemoimd- races, and of tliis, too, flie remains seemed 

Advanced Arts ^No liave to offer jmxjf. If a coirsiderabk* |)art of 

]x)ssessed rich experience in the carthwc)rks had servixl as fortificati(.)ns, 
fiandicraft. Their jiottery (^xhibittxl not only dwellings, and cultivated land, there were 
great varief y of forms, adapted to tlie most innunierafile ot hers which, from t heir 
different pur]loses, but in the better articles ])osition and form, would not bavi‘ l^een 
attained great technical jierfectkm. Here, suited for these purjioses. Many of them 
too, no trace could be found of the use of proved to be graves, either 'of single 
the ])Otter’s wheel, but some vessels jiersons or of whole families, and there were 
seemed to have lieen given a glaze of (iven graves for large numbers and burial- 
very fair quality. The excavations could grounds like cemeteries. The manner 
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ill wliioli the (lead liad almost always 
been interred with arli('l(*s used in their 
earthly oceujiations kdt no room for doubt 
'that the race of the mound-builders 
believed in a second existence. It even 
seemed as if reli/^ion ])layed an extra¬ 
ordinarily im])oitant ])art amon'L( tlumi 
in all the concerns of life. Almost evi'ry- 
where that earthworks occurred with any 
frecjuency then* wc're mounds of a certain 
kind which could not bi* (ixplaiiuid at tlit‘ 
first ^hance. Thesi* mounds, giauMally of 
eonical form, had at tluMr l)ase, or (weii in 
their higher strata, a hori/ontal layer of 
firmly beaten <'lay or clayty (^arth, which, 
uj)on the removal of the overlying masses, 
in gt'iKTal pr()V(‘d to be a careliilly le\(‘ll(‘d 
surface lik(‘ a tlooi, rather inclin(‘d towards 
the mid(ll(‘, in tlie ci'iitrii of which the 
traces of fire weii' olltai lound. 

The dis('()vi'rers of this loiiii ol mound 
thought themsel\’(.'s juslifu'd m regarding 
t hesc' lloors as sacred j)la('(‘S, ami the ri'inaiiis 
of fire as affording traces of saei ifVvs ; 
and as liumaii bones w<M'e lepeatedly found 
in ash(‘s, human sacrifices were suj)])osed 
to hav(‘ jdayed an nuportant ])art in the 
„ mound-builders’ religious 

- . rit(‘s, asm main'o( her jiarts 

l-nd-Buiiaers N-'V'< 1 . The 

discovert MS therelore gave 
llu‘se earthworks the name of altar- 
mounds, and from tlieii iretjuenev tlu‘vdi(‘w 
tht‘ conclusion that th(‘ old civilist'd state 
must ha\'t^ j)f)ssessed a numiMous and 
inlhuMitial sat'cM'dotal cast(‘, to which pre¬ 
sumably the most imposing of the great 
i‘art liworks, the ttMiac'ed pyramids for 
sanctuaries honoured by SjuM ial worship, 
owed thtMr origin. 

Thus the ])icture of the rata* that erect(‘d 
the (Mirthworks was no longt.M' shadowy 
and indisti;,ict ; on the basis of these 
discov'eri(*s, and with the aid of the 
analogies of tlie civilisations found on 
AnuM'ican soil by tlu^ first luiropeans, 
fairly definite ideas had been arrived at. 
Hut it was thought tliat cpiite an (‘xtra- 
ordinary age must be ascribed to this race, 
because at the time of the discovery of 
America all memory of tliesi* jieoples had 
already vanished, and, from tlie high 
stage ot civiWsatiou they \\ad occupied, it 
was thouglit tliat their gradual decline and 
the cxtincticm of all their traditions must 
have taken a considerable spai'e of time. 

On the other hand, a particularly 
remarkable discovery had Ix^en nvide. 
One of the mounds repn^stmting living 


things was discovered in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bloomington,* Wisconsin; and 
several of the older arch,'eulogists thought 
th(‘y recognised in it the hjrm of an 
eli'phant or some other animal with a trunk. 
Now, among the ])i])e-bowls in th(‘ form 
of animals tliat h;ive been found in large 
numbers in excavations in the mound 
. . , region, the r('pr(‘sentation of an 

s *1 '11 *ji 1 

„ ... . annual iirovidiMl with a real 
Pr«h.» or.e .listinijuislie.l from 

flu- truiik-liko snoul of the 
tapir, which m (diiMpas is a sacred animal 
- also (occasionally occurs; they were 
thiMcdore convinced that the build(M*s of 
Unit mound must <at least have had a tra¬ 
ditional recollection of the form of an 
eleplnuit or mastodon. But as tin* jirobos- 
eidians were e.xtinct on AmiMicaii soil 
long lud’ore historic tinu's, tlu^ tradition 
fd the mound-builders must have, gone 
bac'k to the agf‘> to which the mastodon 
skeletons of the Missouri valK'y belonged. 
From the arrow-hiMuF that \vere found 
with tho->i' skeletons it was assunu‘d that 
tlu‘ animals had been killed liy man. 

Although the abo\'e \'i(‘w of the 
inound-biiildtM^ was lormiM'Iy the ])re- 
dominant one, for long time scholars 
ha\e not jurn wantiiiL; who, doubting the 
(‘\ist(Mi('e of a pi'f'historic (M\ihsed race on 
the >oil of Norlh AnuM'ica, art‘ of ojiinion 
that tln' ancistors ol Hit' sanu^ Indians who 
inhabit the I'niti'd Stall's to-day erected 
these mounds in comparatively recent 
times. The more the ancii'ut history of the 
New World was sulijecti'd to methodical 
investigation, the greater bi'cami' the 
number of the mounds. In the course of 
the last few years the sytematic examina¬ 
tion of the ea’thworks in the different 
parts of the Unnin, which has been under¬ 
taken on a very (extensive scale by the 
NortJi Ami'ricaii Bureau of Ethnology at 
Washington, has provt'd irrefutably that 
the mounds really possi'ss neither the age 
commonly attributed to them nor all the 

j ] ('culiarities demanded. On 
Un^r the contrary, they are not 

p . .. the w'ork of one race, but are 

Examination 

different Indian races which, inhabited the 
territory ol t\\e Unit edSt at esbefore andaftcr 
ttie discovery of Aineric/a t^y CoUmdms. 

The inferences as to the age •of the 
mounds drawn from the “ elephant 
mound” had not nu't the approval even 
of many who still did not doubt that 
the builders of this mound intended to 
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rcpRisent an animal with a trunk. But 
after n'ceiit investigations this too seems by 
no means certain. The soil of the mound 
has nndonbledly been under cultivation for 
years, but its form, althougli not so clear, 
iias remained quite recognisable. It now 
aj)}H‘ars that th(i ground is very light 
sand, and that the trunk has probably betm 
forimal at the head-end nieielv 


Mounds as 
Monuments 
of the Past 


by the long-continued influence 
tlic elei 


of tlic elements, esj)ecially of 
tlic wind. The mound was 
])i\‘suma])ly meant to re])rcsent the bear, 
an animal often used as a totem. In a 
like* manner tlu* most recent surveys havt! 
done away with other old erroneous ideas. 

'I'here is, at all (vents, no denying 
that a number of earthworks in the 
valh'y of tla* Ohio, ('spi^cially thosi* 
o' the so-called N('wark group, exhibit 
forms of almost mathematical r(“giilarily ; 
but the circumstance that of all tJie 
circular circumvallatioiis only one or two 
arc almost pc'rtectly round, while the great 
majority only imperfectly attain this 
evidently desired end, goes to jirove that 
they were built experimentally ratlu*!' than 
witli th(* helj) of instrunumts of precision. 
It likewise? prov(\s quite erron(‘ous to 
regard the artificial mounds over the 
whole (‘xtent of their range as uniform, and 
therc'fore as the* relics of a single rac'e. 
Closer inv(‘Stigation shows rather that a 
number of diffc'HMit groups of mounds can 
be* so cl(*arly distinguished by their lorm 
and cont(*nts that in c(‘rtain districts we 
are (‘ven a])le to trace the settleuKMits of 
two difter(?nt mound-building ])opulations 
at OIK? and the sanu* place*. 

d'lu* hy])othe‘sis of a ])articular ancient 
civilised rae'e being the mound-builders 
C()lla/)ses. I'hc mounds rennain to us as a 
class of highly important monuments, 
from w\ueA\ wc can e\cv\ve. 'mformaliou e>i 
l\\o ear\\e.\r \hstory of the NorWi American 
Indians that nei other source can give. 
Steirting from the assumption that the 
, state of Indian civilisation had 
Indian remained practically the same 

.. since* tlu? discovery of America, 

IVI isa ion advanced through 

intercourse with the white man, the 
Indians were conside?red to have be(*n 
almost without exc.ejition nomadic races 
of hunfers, whose* uncoiiqu'crable lova? of 
iinre'strained ire'edom would ne*vc*r and 
nowhere* have ])e*rmi1te*d them to form 
large* communities and e‘rect jiernianenl 
dwellings. This conception is perfectly 


unhistofical. In large tracts of North 
America there were, e?ven in the sixtc'enth 
ce?ntury, re'stlc'ss hordes of Indians, who 
live'd almost exclusivedy by hunting, of 
which they were jiassionate'ly fond. 

But near to the*m, or se'parating them, 
and jirobably throughout the greater 
part of the ])re'Se*nt Ihiited .States, the*re 
were al.so Indian races which had made, 
compared with them, quite considerable 
})rogre*ss in the ])ath of their culture 
d(‘velopme‘nt. So far as there are* still any 
de*s('endants of these races in e?xistence, 
the ])olicy of the Anglo-American colonists 
towards t he Indians, which has be*en guided 
merely by se*lf-intere*ste(l motive's, has 
certainly reduced them again to a stage of 
civilisation little different trom that of 
their nomadic and savage* It'llows. 

The* Indian mounds and grave's have left 
us (‘vide*nc(‘S of a c.vilisation that te*ll an 
undeniable tale: and an inqiartial (exami¬ 
nation ol the* olde'st accounts ol the first 
me*eling of the white* man and the r(*d 
man on North Anu'ric:^n soil confirms in 
numerous partiemlars what tlu' mound- 
finds lead us to suppose. Individual re- 

, searches are* ce?rtainlv not ye't 

The Light of 

Research on material of the dis- 

e ar ('ovories to be use*d wholly and 

fully. We know too little of th<* ancie'iit 
migrations of the jwe-C'olumbian Indians 
to be able with ce'itaiuty to conne*ct the? 
boundarie'S that archieology trace's in 
('crtain distiTts with definite* racial boun¬ 
daries. F>ut wlu'ie? this has be*('onie? pos¬ 
sible* the* antiepiities se'rxa* mate'iially to 
clear up historical hy/)oth('Si‘S. and a 
combination of the* diffe'ie'ut me'thods of 
re'Search will further re'.duce* the? unin- 
ve*sligate*d are*a ye?ar by ye?ar. 

d'he whole basin ol the* Mississippi—a 
\)Vevae\ strip ed \aud iH'.gmnmg at \\k? fire'al 
Lake's in ttie*. nortli and exteneVnig to the? 
lowlands of the Tower Mississi\)pi --was in 
earlie'St tinu*s ]X‘o])led by tribe's conq>ns(*el 
iinde'r the* e.oininon name of Algonejiiins. 
Of the be'tter known Indian tribe's be'long- 
ing to tlie'm are tbe* Cliippe*was in tlu* north, 
tlie l)e‘laware's, Moliieans, and Ottawas in 
tbe? north-east, and tlie Sbawiiee*s in the 
'.'ionth-e*ast. hh'om tlu'ir traditions it is 
snpj)ose‘d that their original borne* is to be 
songlit in the* north-east, beyond tbe* (Ireat 
Lake*s, although they had bee*n driven 
tlienee before the time? of Columhns by 
the nations of the? Iroquois race. Their 
migrations from the north sc'ern to have 
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proceeded by two separate branches. The 
one went in a south-easterly direction, 
mainly alonj; the sea-coast; not, like the 
Tupis in South America, peo])]inf; only a 
narrow strij), Init spreading; out widely, 
a id folJowiiii^ the rivers that flow into the 
sea far into the Alle^diany Mountains. In 
sjute of their bein^; near the water, the 
Al^onquins were scarcely ever exclusivt^ly 
a race of fislu'rmen. Whether they were 
already at^riculturists when th(;y moved 
down the east coast is doubtful. 

hAvn the eastern Al^^on(|uins })ractised 
agriculture in later tilings, but their 
lellows who moved alon^^ tlK‘ (in^at Lakes 
on their way wi'stward, and in earlier 
times inhabited their banks, certainly did 
so even at the time of the mi,L<ration. As 
was always the cas(*, tlu‘ farther the trilxs 
W(‘r(‘ led ajiart by their mi/:^rations, vvhicli 
continued slowly for ((‘iilurics, the more 
(liffen'iitiated they became in customs and 
modi* ot life. It it w(M*e not for the un¬ 
mistakable si^^n of a kindred lani^rn'i^e, one 
would scarcely su[4[)ose that the (diip{)ewas 
ol the north-west an^l the Shawnees in the 
south were brothers ot one and the same 
. race. A numbi'r of nati )iis 
... ol till* .AUonqum race are 

distinguished from all otlu'r 

.ndR.hx.on |,y 

their ('omparatively advaiKX'd <M\ihsalion. 
There is no doubt that e\'en in early times 
they had taken to a si'ltli'd mode of hfe and 
de\oted tliemseU'es to aj.;riculture. 

Nor is ii mere cliarKi* that in si'veral 
jioints their relij^ious ideas border on 
those of llieir n<*j^'h!)ours in the extreme 
nortii-wes!. From certain jH’Culiarities in 
this H'spect one mi^dit be inclined to .seek 
their homi* in the north-west rather than 
in the east, for many of them remind us of 
the Tiunes ou live one hand, and t\\e Vueldo 
tribes on live otlvev. 'rhe C\iip\)ewas and 
Lenapes already ])ossessed, in tlieir painted 
wooden tablets iw sticks, a system of 
interchani^e of ideas that had advanced 
bi'yond tlie jnirely ])ictorial character to a 
kind of hien\i4ly])liic symbolism, which was 
specially (‘inployed for ])reservin{< the 
remembrance ol sacred rites. Their reli¬ 
gious systi'in, with the worshij) of the sun 
an 1 till' four cardinal poinfs as the homes 
of th(‘ wind-/:,M)ds, we shall find further 
devi'lopt' l ainoiiij; the Pueblo Indians. 

A further ri'Semblance to the latti*!' 
ol'tains in the cult of the totems, or clan 
tokens, which w^e meet with not only in 
the Pueblos but also among many other 


Indian tribes of the Pacific coast as far as 
the Thlinkits and Ilaidahs on the bordeis 
of Alaska. For this reason we may, at all 
events, regard raci'S of this stoi'k as the 
builders of the peculiar earthworks known 
as effigy mounds. It is an interesting fact 
that all the animals—bear, snake, vaiious 
birds, fishes, etc. -from W'hich most of the 
. designations and sacred objects 
of till* clans (the totems) waae 


M ^ derived are rcjiresented 

* these mounds. As these earth- 
W'orks did not si*rv(* as burial-places, and 
were little ada])ted for fortifications, v/e 
may ])erhaps regard th(‘m. like the meeting- 
hall of till* Iroquois or the “ kiva ” of 
the Pueblo Indians, as the centre of the 
cult of the clan. Whether Indians of the 
Algorujuin race w'ere also the builders of 
the mounds on thi* central Missi.ssip})i and 
on the Illinois w'e would rather doubt, 
especially as this district i‘xhibits mounds 
ol various types that an* all different from 
th(»S(‘ of Wisconsin. If a not \'erv rt'liable 
tradition ol th(‘ J.enapes or Dehuvares can 
be credited, the answer w'ould have to be 
dei'idedly in the negative. 

In .s])ite of th(‘ir great ])rogr(‘SS in the 
paths of cix'ilised life, the Algoiiijuins did 
not uiauagi* to build durable dwi'llings. 
This is the mon* pi'culiar, as they might 
have se(‘U those of the neighbouring Pni‘blo 
Indians, w'ith whom commercial n'lations 
sei'in to have existed. P>nt we may not 
])lace them lower in the scale of ci\ ilisation 
solely on this ai'count. The erection of 
stone buildings which are better able to 
defy the desti’iK'tive intliK'nii* of time than 
wooden huts at best only coated with lime, 
and even than mounds of loo.se earth — 
creates only too easily an ('iroueous idea 
of the degree' of civilisation of a race. 

At t\\e low'er stages ot lavibsatlou maw 
\s, \\owever, pv'm’iav'fiy dependent on bis 
natural surroundings, and it the Winestone 
and sandstone plati'ans of the w^est 
offered the Pueblo Indians the ojqiortunity 
p . . . of easily becoming in’) mean 
Frimiiive woodi'd hill regions 

Workers district denied to 

the Algoiupiins the ojqiortnnity 
of handing down to posterity similar 
impre.ssive proofs of their ci\'ilisatiou. 
Put the Algoiiijuiiis achie\(‘d soinething 
that scari'ely any other raec' of North 
Atlantic Indians did : they knew^ and 
worked ciqiper. It certainly occurred in 
such purity in the hills betwa'en Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan that in the 
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best s])eciiiK‘ns it coTiltl even b(‘ sli.'ijH'd by 
liaminering in the cold state. Probably, 
lio\vi*ver, lliey also knew a ])rinntivc and 
not very idTieient nad hod ol smelting and 
welding, with the help of which they 
iormetl beads and small ])lates of the metal, 
while they w('re able to emboss the latter 
with figures. 'I'he bands of tlu' Algomjuins 
.who w(M'e advancing soiith- 
(‘astward, having cross(‘d tlu* 


Race Named 
After the 


Savannah 


Savannah River, came upon 
solid masses of strangi* Indians, 
who n‘nd(‘r<‘{l tlu* continuation of tluar 
migration in the same dir<‘ction im- 
])ossibk‘. This probably led first to a 
temporary halt. but. sj)a(a‘ eventually 
proving too limited for the gra<lually 
increasing numbers of tlu' Algoiiquins, 
their migrations w('re resuiiH'd in a 
W('st('iiy din'ctioii. 'i'h<‘ Indians who 
march(‘d up the Savannah, I'rosst'd the 
Alh'ghanic's, and began to spread o\(‘r tlu‘ 
valk'vs of th(^ (iriHMi Ixivi-r and Timhu'Ssim', 
w't'ri' ealK'd afti'r th(‘ Savannah by tluhr 
neighbours, from their long sojourn on this 
ri\’er, and as “ Sa\ ann(‘(‘S which with 
time has be( (an(' “ Shawnees liaA'e 

pi'eserved tlu' RMiKMnla'aiK'i* of this stage 
of tIll'll' migrations dowm to historii* times. 

The Shawnees and related Delaware 


tiibi's are provi'd to liaxe taken an im])oi- 
tant part in the I'lection ot the earthworks 
that occur t hroughout 'I'l'iiia-ssec and the 
neighbouring states on the low’cr tributaries 
of the Ohio. A large number of sui'h 
mounds in this district have been (‘lecti'd 
for bunal purposes, sometimes singly, but 
generally in gioujis, and very olten in 
conneidion with larger earthworks and 
circumvallations. and the manner oI inlei- 
meiit lias .so characteristic a stamp that in 
it w'c find imdonbtedly a raiaal pi'culiarity. 

Whereas in otlii'i' /larts of tlie mound 
area the dead were frequently buried in a 
crouching, position, like the mummies of 
Sou\l\ America, or in \H)ne-\\ea\)S after 
removal ol the llesli, the mode oi interment 
Burial I’taetised luTe reminds one 
P . gri'atly of that usual in Europe, 

^usioms Ol si.le-w:ills 

of a hole in the earth were lined 
with flat stone slabs, and the ci.n'pse w'as 
laid in it, lying full length on its back. 
Flat stoni'S ser\ed to elosi* the sarcophagus, 
and, if there was any fear of the earth 
falling through th(‘ s])aees between them, 
tliesi' s])aces were often covered by a sceonil 
layc'r of smaller slabs. Suib graves are 
repeatedly found, even without mounds 
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over t b(‘m, Init they ari' es])eeially numerous 
in the small conical mounds on the 
southern iiilmlaries of the lower Ohio, 
wdiere the, Shawni'cs and kindred Indian 
races lived down to liistoric times. Wc 
should exp(‘ct these Shawaiivs to have 
been the builders of the graves and the 
earthw'orks eonneided w'ith them, and we 
are able to ])rove it. \\v. thus obtain 
an inii)ortant argument in judging of 
the age ot many groups of earthworks, 
in o])])osifiou to the faneilul theory ol a 
]>asl of Ihonsands of years. 

The custom of interring thi' di'ad in 
stone reeeptai'les. as above di'scrihed, has 
l)een ])raetised by Sliawiu'e Indians not 
oidy in historic tiini's. hut. where Ihcri' 
W’as suitable stoni', down to the Iasi 
century, and has been observed by 
numerous wiiters in different places in- 
dejiendenl ol oiii' another. In accounls of 
(‘arlier linu*^ the ereidinn of a nionnd a 
few' feet in lieight and ol I'onical form is 
repeatedly ini'iitioiied. Moreovci. if ex¬ 
cavations havi' ri'vealed that hinial-iilaces 
of this ])articular kind h.T\e repeatedly eon- 
taini'd artieli'S of ntidonbled Eiirojiean 
origin among the things 
jilaied with the dead, the 
mounds ol thi^ typo *'>re 
eeiiain ]>i-()o[ that the parti¬ 
cular localities were at some lime oeeiijiied 
by inendx'rs of the .Shawnee group of the 
Algompiiii I ace, whose migrations liavi' 
bc'cn going on in tliis region down to 
historic and even posi-t'olumbian times. 

The Indians who checked the advame 
ot the Algonipuns in a southeily directum 
belonged, jiresuinahly, to the groiq) 
(‘f the Mnskokis, whose best-known 
nqincsentalives wi'ii' the ( r< ek'> and 
( liiekasaw's. Allhongh these Indian tribes 
well' the tirst to eoini' 111 contaei with 
Europeans at the time of life iliscoveries— 
tile, best \)art of De Soto’s adventurous 
e.xpediUnu \rom*E\ov'uVa to t\\e, M\ssvss\p\n 
having lieeii made through tlie te.niiorv 
of ludiaiis of the Muskoki rare - thi'y 
have hitherto been more neglected by 
researcli tliau thi' more northern tribes. 

As descendants of this race ha.ve been 
found only on the banks of the rivtas 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico paralli'i to 
the Mississippi, and as in this district 
they formed a conqiact body nnmingled 
watii foreign tribes ilowm to tlie discovery 
of America, we must assume that they 
were less given to migration than most 
of the other Indians. The land occnjiied 


Check to 
the Algonquin 
Advance 
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by them in the* sixteenth century was leaels us to infer that they had been a 

presumably the anc ient home ot the race ; sedentary race for a very long time, 

we may, perhaj^s, bc'hold in them descen- Although the ground of the district they 

(hints of the earlk'st inhabitants of Eastern occu])ied did not afford them suitable 

North America. In early timers tlicar material for massive buildings, yed they, 

abodes near the Mississij)])i undoubtedly almost alone among the* Indians of the 

extended much turther northward, and East, built stronger dwellings than could 

{H)ssil)ly even furtlieu' eiist ; so that be erecti'd ot pun‘l\^ vegt*table materials, 

there may be* some* truth in the tradition The most rin'ent investigations 

of the ia'uajx's that they dro\-(* the* i exe'avations liave j)roved 

Muskokis from tlunr more nen them settle- “ that some of the mounds that, 

ments on tlie Mississi])})i. ouscs ivason of the'ir floor-like 

The* Muskokis were also by no means at layc'rs of clay aiul the rinnains of bonets 
the* low level ot civilisation that, judging and ash(‘S found in and bemeath these*, 
by modern views, is usually attiibiiteel were iironounced by their first disi'overers 
to the* earlier Indian population <>1 the* to be altar-mounds, in regality bore the* 
continent. The'V till(*d the* ground eni honse*s of tin* Mnskoki Indians, 

the* most ('xicnsive* scale, and the'ir agri- The* ruins of these houses, which a])])ear 
cultural produce* excite*d the* admiration of here and the*re to have lK*en round, but 
l)e* Soto’s Spaniards. Tlu'ir se'ttlemeiits gi'iie'rally sepiare*, show that these Indians 
were calk'd “towns” by the Sj)aniar(ls. constructe'd the*ir dwe'llings of a fiamework 
and some ot tlu'in contained a large ot wooden jiosts, l)etwe'i‘n which the* ground- 
number ot inhabitants. They, tex). took work for a stucco-like* wall-plaster was 
a larg(> ])a.rt m the* c'lection of the* aililicial foimed with cross-beams and inte'rwoven 
mounds, and the eharae terislics of the*ir twigs and branches. The ])laste‘r was 
work are Sj)eaRing witne*sse*s to the left rough outside, but inside it was 
])rogiess the*y had fnade. In the elistried smoothe'd and white'washcd, as in the* 
Practical <d tlie* Muskokis are some of the archaic buildings of the Pueblo Indians. 
Uses oMhe mounds that the* whole* It was applic'd only to the side-walls. 

Earthworks Hic mouml-builders on which it se*t*ms to have* reached 

can boast. These* earthworks rathe*!' aliove* the hc'ight of a man ; above 
-■■which |)iobablv bore at the same time rose an arclu'd roof borne* by the'thin ends 
the* dwe'llings of the fore*most me'inbers of the* j)osts and ])y pliant sta\’e's. and 
of the* tribe, and lomie'd a place of re*fuge' coveied with ^’egetabI(‘ matte*!' a ivuiiu- 
for the whole tribe wht*n attacked by isevnee ot the* k'af-hut that had be*en usual 
I'liemie's—are not, like* the* smalle*i mounds, among most Indian races, and also in earlier 
round or ('onical in lorm, but remind one time*s among the Muskokis. The* bones 
rathe*!' of the terrace'el erections on whicli and he*aps of aslu's i!i the mounds are* 
rose* the te*mples a!id palaces of the civilise-d explained by the custom of ('onsigning a 
race's of (.eiitral America. 'J'he I)e* Soto man’s house to the* flames when he* dieel. 
mound, although it is Jiot ab.solulely In Le Moyiie-’s descri/dion the de('(*aseel 
pr()\a*d tha.t it was e*rect(*el by the* Muskokis, seems une|uest ionably to have bee*!i 
gi\'e'S a laii^ idea ot this type. buried outsider the village* circle*, imdei' a 

The most •im])()sing erection of this mound which, on account of its smallness, 
kind is the Etowah mound in the we nvav perha\)S regard as only Hje nucleus 

south ot (jcorgia, and it can he proved and A>eg\nn\ug ot t\ve one to \h* evecteeX. 

that it was still inhabited by Muskoki But among the* Muskokis the deceased 

tribes at the begin!iing ed the si.x- was generally burie*d i!i the. 

teenth e'entury, being used as a ])alace *.. „.id, as soon as 

and fortress by the*ii' chie*fs. As it is Customs consumed 

surrounded by a large* !ni!nlH*!' of smaller the walls that the building 

mou!ids, which are e!iclosed by a kind of collapsed, the })lace was c()vert*el u]) 

fortification, ])artly ram])art and j)artly with earth. This peculiai' mode* of bierial, 

moat, we can for!n from this an idea of of which t!ace*s may likewise be found i!i 

old bidian towns which agrees in so many historic timc*s, characterises in iP^ turn, 

res])ects with Le Moyne’s description that like the stone graves of the Shawnees, an 

a great degeee of re*liability may be ethnographic district, and enables us to 

accredited to the latter. The* Muskokis throw a ray of light into the darkness that 

had acquired a degree of civilisation that almost completely veils the earlier history 
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of tlio Indian races. ^ 

As in tlie south, so 
also in tin* north 1h(‘ 
l(‘n itorv of tlic' AlL(on(|uins was ])ordered 
l^V forei^ni rar('s of Indians. The land ' 
aronnd the ^neat North Anua’ican lake 
and their outlet to th(‘ s(‘a. tti(‘ Ki\(‘r St. 
Lawrt'iice, was tht‘ abode of the races 
of th<" Iroquois stock. Of all Hit' Indians, 
tht'se were most distin^nished 1 )V their fine 


expansion of the Iroquois. The races that 
erected the effigy-mounds were, thert'fore, 
probalily jiast their jirime, and had jier- 
iuqis even settled in otlier ]>arts, wlu'u the 
races of the Trotjuois family received the 
inqndse that heljied them to e\])aiid over 
the greater jiart of northernmost America. 
On the otht'r hand, the st^iiaration of Ihti 
Cherokees from the main race belongs to 
a much earlier jieriod. The direction of 
their migrations agrees admirably with 
the lh(‘ory that the original 
home of the race was in 
^ the extreme north-east. 

. Tilt' C'herokees would then 

have movi'd off as a iirst 
I svave in a so ilheiiy direc- 
' / tion, SC) that in course' of 



jihysical de\’('lo])ment and ])robably as 
its consecpu'iict' —l)y bravery, love of 
lighting, and waiiike virtues, whicdi long 
made' them the' most di'eaded ('iiemic'S. 
The' real Iroquois, howc'xcr, only became 
an im])ortant fac'tor in the history of 
these districts in tlu' last fc'w centuries 
bt'foie th(' colonisation o1 North America. 
In earlier times the race' of the' (dierokc'es 
had sec'eded from tlu'm, and playc'd no 
less important a jxii t in the eailic'r jiistory 
()i America tli.in they did subsecpiently in 
the time of colonial rule'. 'I'lie original 
home of tlu' common nice of the' Iroquois 
and (du'rokees is su])])osed to have. i)een 
in the' farthi'st north-east of the territory 
thc'v afti'rwards occuj)ied. It is true that 
in historic time's the whole Lakc^ region, 
including the* distric'ts bordering it on the 
south and west, was occiqiied by the Iro¬ 
quois and the kindred race of the Hurons. 

Hut this R'lnoval cannot have occurred 


d hc'v do 
nut seem to 



The above illustration of a Pueblo woman engaged in 
making pottery is from a drawing made by nn artist in 
Mexico recently, and illijstrate.s a .scene wliich is no doubt 
the same to-day as before the dawn of Anieiican history, 
for the Pueblo Indians are a primitive people existing 
in a land where modern invention has attained its highest. 


in very early limes, for these races setun to 
have taken but littlt' jiart in the erection 
of artificial nx>imds. \\V are, therefore, 
forcetl to ascribe tlu* earthworks of Michi¬ 
gan and Wisconsin to an ('arlier oc,ciq)ati()n 
ot this* district by Algoiupiins. And as 
tlu'se Tiorthern works are but rarely of a 
dt'feiisive character, it set'iiis as if they 
were erected t'avViev than the period oi 
stvuggte whicii must trave attended the 


have found these districts uniiihabiled ; 
on the contrary, it is certain that Algon¬ 
quin tribes not only sojourned IIicr' 
temporarily lu'fore Hkmu, but, as tlu'v (bd 
lartlier south and west, built jiemiaiu'nt 
si'ttleuK'uts and Hik'd Hu' ground. At 
least some of the mounds in Hie lurtlK'r 
course of the Ohio may o\\(‘ their origin 
to the latter; and nnde.r Aigon(\vnn 
inhuence, imt also in consequence oi 
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continual fi|:;liting, the Chorokees in turn 
proceeded to build artificial mounds, 
\\ <'li f( a s|)('('i;d ])ro\’in<'(‘, 


of the Cherokee 
assume that the 
jdaA'i'd an 



district, and we must 
cultivation ot tobacco 
important part in tlu; 
agiiculuu(' ol tiu' whole 
region. But tin* upper 
valk'y of the Ohio furnislies 
not only the most numer¬ 
ous. but also, to judge from 
their forms, th(‘ oldest 
types of tlu' Indian ])i])e, 
and shows the* uninter- 
ru])ted ('oiirse ot its lurther 
d(‘velo])m(‘nt so clearly that 
W'v must su]ijK)se it to have 
been the abode ol a race 
(dosedy coniK'Ctc'd with the 
history ol IIk* toba('co-j)ip(‘, 
as lh(‘ ( herokees W(M'(^ 
Th(‘ mounds fiiriiish Ilu‘ 
most remaikable instances 
of circiimvallations of al¬ 
most mathematical regu¬ 
larity. But as thesi'an'uot 
exclusiv(dy limiteil to the 
up]H‘r coui se ot llic‘ ()hio, it 
remains doubtful wheth(‘r 
th(‘ great(‘r numbi'rof them 
may not ha\’e lu'cn (Mveted 
by tilt* earlier inhabitants 
of tlu‘ valley for ]>rote(:.tion 
against the advance of tin 
Cherok(H's, but hast' been 
restored by tla* latt(‘r, aftt^r 
th(‘ conquest, to st'i ve the 
same ])nr])os(‘. (dierokt'c 
graves C(‘rlainly oi'cur in 
coniK'Ction with many of 
thesegrou])Sot im)unds. and 
at least b(‘ar witness to the 
tact that the invaders 
adopt(‘d the maniUMs and 
customs of tilt' contjut'red 
as far as the earthworks 
were concerned; what jiart 


PRIMITIVE PUEBLO WATER-CARRIERS 

Wi i i: I.uiirt i iirti, wiitii OiiJ i 

I his scriu', like that on the opposite page, is drawn from life of the present day, and f 1 nvi i > - i x »t 1 •, mi t 
IS yet in every sense worthy to be regarded as a scene from prehistoric America. , ‘ , , • 

selvt's 111 dt‘vt*lo])ing tins 

^>y " ' ■ . 


within the vast mound region, by their 
ethnographie peculiarities. Two things 
art' rharacteristic of the Cherokee 
mounds : in the first ])lart‘, the tlt'ad are 
burit'd in a lying ]H)sition, but only in a 
mt)ri' or less perishable covering (bark or 
studs), and gt'iierally in mounds that 
ser\ ('d as l)urial-])laees for large iiimibt'rs ; 
in tht' seeond place, pijx's, ranging from 
the most archaic to almost modern forms, 
such as are pe.culiar to the Indians, occur 
in tht'se graves. Vipe-smoking is found in 
the mound rtigion far beyond the borders 


jiriiiiitive architecture is of course dilfi- 
cult to as';ertain. Tlie migratit)n ot 
the Cherokees through the valley of 
the Ohio look jilact' ])ractically in ])rt'- 
Ct)lund)ian times, but it bad not yet 
come to an ('iid wlien tlu' white man 
entert'd this district. 

Only a little farther south, in the xalley of 
the .small river TeiiiK'ssee. the agneement 
between the still existing gi'onjis of mounds 
and the position of tiie so-called “ overhill 
towns ” of the Cherokees, as recorded by 
the earliest visitors, lestities that these 
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Indians, having; once adoj)ted the custom 
of mound-building, remained true to it 
even on tlieir further migrations. 

Yet another large branch seems to ha\’(‘ 
b(?en detached from the Ii’oqnois race in 
the Hurons, who ex})anded in a westerly 
direction along the south bank of th(‘ 
Kiver St. Lawrence as far as the Jakes. 

, Y^lu'ther this took place* at a 
^ time* prior to the migrations 

, ^ ot Iroquois trilx's to the* 

and Tusenroras ^ i i ^ 

south ('annot he* pre)ve*el. hut 

is veiy jirohahle*; le)r where'as tlie* “ luve 
Nations” oi the* Iroquois anel the* Tus- 
caioras in the far south had se) strong a 
ce)nscie)usne‘ss e)f helonging te) the* same* 
steickthat at theheginninge)! the*eightee*nth 
e'(*ntury the latter re*turne*d te) theneirth anel 
were received into the league as a sixth 
natie)n, even in the* time e)t the first se*ttle*rs 
there existe*el he*lween Jroeiuois anel Hurons 
a hitter e*nmity which hael laste*d fre)m 
time* imnu*me)rial, and which hael a eleciele*el 
intliiene'e* on the se*t lle‘me*nt ot the lanel hy 
Eure)j)eans in e'e)le)nial time's. 

As re'gards ea\'ihsation, the*se* Irocpiois 
rae'e'S were elouhtle*ss he'hind the ('lu'ie)- 
ke*e‘S in meest le-spe'cts. The-y alse) we*ie* 
agrie'ultural anel sede'iitary te) a small 
e‘xte*iit. \\’he*n the* tirst e'e)Ie)uists ase'e*n(le‘d 
the* Kiver St. iaiwreiice*. Hoche*laga was 
el(*e‘ide‘elly a te)wn-like- setllenu'nt ot pe*r- 
maiu'nt characle*r. Ne)r are* e'arthweeiks 
entire'ly wauling in this dislrie t that mark 
the* site's e)f old Indian se*l tle'ine'iits. 
Hut they ele) not be*spe*ak the* higlK'r e i\i- 
lisatiein of the* more* se)uthe‘rn districts. 

The*y are* cle'aiiv ele*le‘nsi\e works, and 
there*te)re* we*re* preihahly ne)1 huilt until 
the* re*al Ire)ejue)is nndeiteiok the* teere'ihle* 
extensie)!! e)l their dominion ove*r the* teni- 
te)rye)l their neighhours. Ihil this e-anne)t 
ha\*e been le)ng he'teiie* the* diseovery eel 
Amerie'a, as tlu'se* wars we*ie* still going e)n 
whe*n the^ first white men began tei pe*ne*- 
trate* from the* e'oast inte) the* inte*rior. 
l^y ” lre)e]ue)is,” in the* narre)we*r se*nse*. are* 
me'ant einly the* tribe's that 

i.” I.-* j inhabite’d the* meist northern 

that Inhabited 

lU'ighbeniring elistricts eif 
('anaela eleiwn to the* time e)f early ceilonisa- 
tion. These, teio, see*m to have occasionally 
erecte*el earthwe)iks—a jiroof that even 
they effel ne)t lead an entire'ly unsettled 
life, although ])eiinanent elwe*llings and 
agriculture—these bases of preigress in 
civilisation - qilay a smalle*r ])art with them 
than with meist ol the other nations. Of all 


the race's that the first Eurojiean settlers 
found on American soil the Iroquois best 
r(*]>resent the t^qie that has errone'ously 
b("e*n regareied as characteristic of the* 
wiiole Tnelian population of North Amerie'a. 

Ill th(j main the Iroquois were still a 
race of Jmntt'rs, anel one that ])iir.sned its 
human game with the? same crne'Jty and 
ruthk'.ssness as its animal game. As tlu'y 
we*re an inland race, navigation anel lishing 
did not j)lay the same ])art in their 
('coiiomy as it elid with the* Tupis arul 
('aribs, altheiugh they constructe*el e'xe e'lle'iit 
caneies of the* bark of trees, anel ]^ossesse*el 
a skill in damming up streams, for the* 
purpose* of catching the fish, that tolel e)f 
long exj)eriene"e*. Hut their el(*me*nt was 
hunting anel war. In biiilel the* Iroepiois 
we*re suj)e*rior to most of the'ir ne*ighhours, 
anel te) the*ir com])arati\e*ly wild life* the*y 
owe* a ele\'e'lo})me*nt ot t heir ])hysical j)owe*i s 
such as was no longe*!’ ])ossihle* e*ve*n at (he* 
be'ginning e)i a e'ivilise'el liie*. 

Hy the'ir stre*ngth. and still more* by 
tlu'ir ble)odthirstine*ss and savage crue*lly. 
the*y had maele* the*mse*lv(*s a t(*rror to all 
their neighbeiiirs lar* and wide. 'fliat 
racial re’lationshij) elid not ])reve*iit tla'iii 
lioin eiisplaying the'ir warlike* 
j j ])rope‘iisili(‘s is i)re)\’e*el by tli<* 
&n rea he‘lw(‘e*n the*m and 

Iroquois , 1 .,. Hi.nms, ill wlnH, llir 
latte*!’. ele‘sj)ite the'ir e'epiality in mmihe*is, 
on ae'ce)unt e)i the'ir meire* ])e*ae'e*ahle' elis- 
j)e)sitie)n were 1e)re'e‘d to re‘lre*.it fi'iithe*! and 
iarthei bele)re* the'ir e*ne'niies. Hut the'wm- 
like e*x])e*elitiejns ol the lre»e]lie)is e*\le‘inle‘ei 
by ne) means e*xe'hisive*l\’. jee'ihaps no 
(*ve*n mainly, westwarel. Tlie'ii soutIie*in 
ne*ighbe)ins hael also te) suffe*! se\e*re*ly 
from their he)stility, anel in all ])re)hal•iiit>' 
their invasions we'ie* the* eanse* ot the 
latest .American migraliem, whje'h wt* h:ive* 
still te) me*ntie)n, name*ly, t]ia*r eil the* Sie)n\' 
J)ake)tas. whie h must preebahly have* ta.ke*n 
j)lace* only in tlir* last fe‘w ea'iitni ie*s 
i)e*fe)re* ('e)himbus. It is a e'hai actensiie 
sign of the su])e*rie)rily e)f the* lioejimis m 
war that the* e)iily banels that })ushe*el 
southwarel seem te) have bee*n small in 
nund)e'rs ; at any rate* the'V we*re* able eenly 
to e'stablish tribe's f)f meeelerate size* in 
the conquereel elistricts, such as the* 
Conestogas, and the vSusquehannas on the* 
banks of the riv(*r e>f the latter name*. 

What has made the lr()c.pie)is specially 
famous is the le'ague in which the five* 
tribe's that remained in the olel heime com¬ 
bined with one aneether for attack and 
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HIAWATHA, THE GREAT ONONDAGA CHIEF 


Hiawatha, who among the American Indians was regarded as a person of miraculous birth, was supposed to have 
been sent on earth to teach man the arts of civilisation. It was he who first discovered the value of maize as food, 
and taught his people the sciences of navigation and medicine. When the white man landed in America to preach 
Christianity, Hiawatha exhorted the Indians to receive the words of wisdom, and then departed to Ponemah, the 
Valid of the “Hereafter.” Longfellow’s great poem has given to Hiawatha an abiding place in literatiiro, 

l-rom thi* drawiiijf by ). Waller Wilson, R.l. 
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defence. This has been ref^arded as ])roof 
of a sj)ecial talent for statesmanship, and 
as showinj^ consequently a hip^her degree 
of intellectual development than the 
other Indians possessed. 

But weighty reasons are o])posed to such 
an intcr])retation. In the first ])lace, it is 
by no means certain that this league was 

„ the product of the uninfiuenced 

Famous • . . . „ . 

Iroquois 


mental develo]nnent of 


the 


League 


Indians. Hitherto it has been 


])retty generally assumed that 
the ]('ag\i(‘ of the Iroquois was concluded 
in the fifteenth century—about 14J0, But 
the further tht* ('xaminatioii of Indian 
tradition with r('gard to underlying tacts 
has be('U pro(\‘eded with, tlie luon* we 
have becMi ('on\incc‘d that all that s(‘(‘nu‘d 
to appt'itain to the savage of an infinitely 
remote past, without history or record, in 
reality only a])])lies to a few geiua'ations 
back. Ac'cording to the latest calculation. 
th(‘ league was probably not made 
until about I5t)0 ; this assumption is 
strengtheiH'd by the stories of dissemsions 
between the various Inxpiois nations, 
which can s('arcely belong to so remote a 
])ast as would result if the leagiu* was 
created about I4g)0. 

If th(‘ allian('(‘ came about at so late a 
date, th(‘ eaiiic'st contact with the white 
man must ha\’e precedc'd it ; whether this 
was ol a hostil(‘ or amicable' kind, it must 
have' exere’ised a. diffe're'nt infiue'ue'e on the 
origin e)l the leleaof an alliance if the' latter 
hael giown out oi ])ure'ly Inelian con¬ 
ditions. 'loo muedi honour has be*en eloiie' 
to the* chie'fs whe) Ibrmed the !t'ague by 
the conce'ptioii that has be'e'ii S])re'ael e)f 
its })ur])ose‘S. The* ielea that the' le'ague' 
was iiitendeel to do away generally with 
the' state' e)f war, ami bring about ])er- 
pe'tual peace among all Inelians, is in sue:h 
striking ('ontradie'tie)n te> the whole history 
of the ^roepie)is race before anel afte'r it 
was made, tliat this interpretatie)ri may un¬ 
hesitatingly be^ ])re)ne)unceel an erroneous 
one. TheexaggeM’ated manner the Indians 
. have ofexiiressingthemse'lves 

wrtaiuly nv.lil.-d 
to IS ory having forimilatcd it in 

such granehloquent terms, 
although no more Wiis inteneleel by them 
than to })ut an e'lid to the elissensions 
betwe'Pn the small Iroquois tribes, which 
had pre'vie)usly been only too frequent. 

Even so, there still remains sufficient 
in the J-eague of the Five Nations to 
assure to the Onondaga chief Hiawatha, 
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who is considered to have been the father 
of the idea, quite as j)romin('nt a i)lac(^ 
in history as has been prepared for him 
in literature by Longfellows immortal 
})oem. In the whole history of the AiiH'i i- 
can nations, and the civilised lau'es by no 
means excejded, there is not on record 
a second instance of tlu' natives having 
had the insight to subordinati' their si'iist' 
of inde])endence, which was carried al¬ 
most to tl.e point of unrulim'ss, for any 
length of time to higher considerations. 

Among the ^Mexicans we also find alli- 
anct'S of kindred races ; but these neither 
rested on so intelligent a liasis as theleague 
of the Iroquois, nor wert* tlic'y di'stined 
to last so long or to exeicise a, similar 
infiueuce on the fortunes of the nation. 
Ill lh(' case of the Iro(juois, the si'll-deiiy- 
iiig act of their chiefs had as its consecpK'iict; 
the maintenance ol their suj)ri‘macy among 
tlu'ir neighbours until the time wIk'U tlu; 
latter, even ('aiiit'r than tlu'y tliemselvc's, 
.sank into insignificance belore the invasion 
ol the whit(' man. 

If the nations of the* Inxjuois h'ague 
exhibit at the preHl'nt d<iy tlu; highest 
jierceiitage of natives who hav(' not suc- 
. rumlH'd to European civili- 
D * *'°?'*k** i>‘dion, but have; Ih'I'U able to 
Knees nt the themselves to it and 

Present Day , 1 . 

become good citiz('ns ot a 

modern state, they owe this mainly to 
the wist' fort'sight of their ioit'latlu'is, 
who, by forming tlu* It'ague, crt^ati'd the 
first basis of a jiolititail order, from whitii 
accrut'd to thi'in power over tlu'ir kind, 
and respt'Cl an.l considt'iation on tlu; ])art 
of tlu' new immigrants. 

When the rat es t)l lr»)qu()is stot'k began 
to expand southwai’d - a jtrot'ess uhich, as 
we have mentioned, belongs to tlu' last 
few centuries betore the dist'oxt'iy ol 
America they not only brciTme iinoKetl 
in hostilitit's with tlu; Algoiujuins, but 
another race was also driven by tluan 
frtmi its abt)des^and fort't'd ttt set'k new 
districts. 1 'his was the Sioux or Dakota 
race, which ct;rtninly does not set'in ft) 
havt; ])ossessed in those times the import¬ 
ance that it alterwards at cjuiretl under the 
government of the United States. That 
the original home of tlu'Se Indians, noti'd 
for tlu* re.sistance they offered to selth'rs in 
the Far West in tlu' course of llu' last 
century, was also east of the Alleghanit's — 
in Virginia and North Carolina—is a dis¬ 
covery for which historical research has 
to thank linguistics. For, in the language 
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of tlie lonq;-ne/;l(Tted Indians of the 
central state's, older lornis of the same 
linguistic stcK'k have* bceMi found whose 
later dialects ai't' sj)oken in the vast region 
of the Sioux and Dakotas we^st of the 

Mississippi. Even in tlie e'ast 
The Sioux .s . ' ' * 

a Race of ^ nations ol this group were 
„ ^ almost e'xcliisivelv restricte'd 

to hunting; 11 sei'insthat they 
never si'riously took to agricultnn' or 
posse'Shc'd ]H‘rmaiuMit dwelling-places. A 
rae't' that grew so little attached to tin* soil 
as these restless hunters must naturally 
havt^ n'tiii'd more (piKkly lu'lore thi' 
eiKM'gi'tic ad\'aiie(' of an enemy than the 
igrii'ultural Algoiujuiiis and ('lK‘n>k(.*<“S. 

Whether Hk'V loiight with the latter in 
tlu‘ valley ol the (>hio we eaiiiiol tell Iroin 
the ohs('nre tiaditioii -ol the Sioux tnhes 
regarding this migration Iroiii the east. 
'r\iv inigiation ec'rtainly In'loiigs to l.)li*r 
jK'i'iod than the' seei'ssioii ol the Cln'roUee'S 
Irom the main raei^ ol tlu* Iroquois, lint 
probably the' coursi s ol the two rai'es ('ame 
lint hItU' in eont;,('t, as tha Sioux, coming 
down tlu' I'iig Sandy, re'aelu'd tlu' Ohio at a 
l)oint lying on tlu' south-we'st b(»rder ol the' 
territory o\ e'l* whie h t!ie(..he'ioke‘('S('X])anded. 
As soon, howcN’cr, as tliey were' be-yond 
U'ach ol the hostility ol the' Iioepiois the' 
migration ol the Noiix would also have 
assume'd a slowei' ])ac(‘. naiiU'S ol pla^e'^ and 
ri\e'rs eontirnnng th(' tradition that tlu-y 
Setded loi some time' 111 (hriere'iit j)aits ol 


the Ohio \alle\v. Jhit they nevi'r Se'cm to 
have set He'd pe'rmaiieiitly ; for Euro]leans 
who lollowed the^ Ohio downward came 
acreass no iiatieins eif this race on its laaiiks. 
The name's givt'ii by the* Sioux theanselves te) 
the diffen'iit groups re'lU'c't a long separa¬ 
tion betwet'ii the uj)])er and lower |)art of 
the' rixe^r. lint wlu'ii l)e Soto cn)sseel the 
Anu'iie an continent he came' upon nations 
ol the' Sioux race' only on the other side 
of the Mississijqn - a ])roe)l that the' whole 
migratiem ol the laces from the easte'rn 
State'S to the^ borde'is of the re'giein tlie'y 
still occujiie'd in this e'e'iitury took 
jdae'e in ])re‘-('ohimbian time's. Trob- 
ably many otlu'r race's ])e'o{>l'.'d th-'Se' 
\ ast re'gions whe*u the' iirsl white' me'ii 
se't te)ot eni Ame'rie'ai) soil ; but what we 
kne)w ed tlu'm i'-' inhnite'ly little’. 

bAe*n what has be'e'ii breiught let light, by 
labetrionsly letlletwing u}) seare'e'ly pe’iee'p- 
tibie trae'e's, legarehng the- gre’at lae'es e)l 
the' Algone]uiiis, l\Iuske)kis. lie>(|nois, anel 
Sioux, IS so scanty that it can sc'aively be 
calleel their histetry. The e‘Xte'U'^l^■e anel 
« ze'alous 1^‘se'are he’s that lui\'e' 

cany only ree'CiilK' bee’ll be'gun on 

o t Anu'rican soil will sur.'lv bring 
Research . 1 1 , ,, 1 

to light many olhe'i memorial 

te) which even hi'-le)rie',al attributes may 
be' given; but iiiiloi Innately moie than 
a h'w main tealuivs in the' jav-histeiry 
e)l the Ame'i'ie'an Iiielians se'ie'Uec will 
se arce'lv e'ver be* able' tet traces 




AMERICAN PEOPLES OF THE WEST 
THE LIFE, CUSTOMS AND CIVILISATION 
OF THE PREHISTORIC CLIFF-DWELLERS 


IF wo cross llic Rocky .Mountains from the 
^ cast, we (;n1cr the r(\t,uon of a dcvolop- 
m(‘nt ill ciillni'c; of an evidently difhMcnt 
kin<l. This difCoioncit is most sinkiiit; il we 
cross hy the Ljipcr Rio (iraiide and the 
aflhuMits oj tlu' ('olorado from llie liuntnii^"- 
j^rounds of the hiiffalo-lmuti'rs int(3 the 
tiMiltory ol the Pueblo Indians. On 
closei' exaiiiiiiation, howexer. il aj>pears 
(hat all the laui'S of tlni Pacific coasf, 
11}) to the bordiM'sot (lie l^s(|uiniaii>: region 
in Alaska, exhibit closi! a,i;re(‘m(‘nf in the 
evolution of tlu'ir* customs, so tliat, in 
s|)ite ot liii};uistic (kffeR'Uces, they are 
more ( losi'ly I'elated to one another than 
to their (‘astern maelibours. 

'I'he inhabitants ot the far Xorfh-W(‘st - 
the Thlinkits, Haidahs, ami Xootkas- are 
almost exclusively races of fishermen, a 
not very irequciit oc'ciirreiKc on North 
American soil. Il is evident, mori'over, 
that tlu'y wert‘ not driven to 
this mode of life ])y their 


Inhabitants 
of the F ar 
North-West : 


natural siirroiindines, but deve- 


io}u‘d thus from th<‘ \<‘ry lu'^^in- 
niim. This wemay inter from the fad that, 
in s|)ilc of their racial indixidnahfy beiiii; 
conii)aratiei'ly hii^hly d( \’elo])ed, they ha\'t‘ 
no traditions mdiiatini; an earlier and 
difh.Teiit state of developnu'ut. MTi(‘n th(‘y 
first came in coutac't with hnirojieans they 
had dev(‘loj)ed, incU'jx'mUmtly of for(‘ii;n 
inihu‘nc(‘s, a number ol institutions that 
told of a very loiii; period ol gradual |)ro- 
^ress in culture. 1'hat th(‘y were expert 
navij^atois and fislu'rmeii and skilled boat- 
buildiMs was too natural under the pn‘- 
vailing conditions to justify us in basing 
general conclusions u|)ou it. 

Like some of the liulians of the ICast, 
the natives of the North-wi'st also attaidied 
chief ini}){)rfance, not to the family, but 
to the gens, or clan ; accordingly they, 
too, did not occupy single houses, but 
built one house for all the families of a 
clan, in which each had only a compart¬ 


ment. The same community also ruled 
their lift; outside tlu; house : common the 
work, common the btuiefit. A s|)ecial 
feature with tlumi was the system of 
tot(uns. or elan symbols derived from living 
things, for which a revenmee similar fo 
fetishism was shown hy all the 
Slavery nieiuhtus of the clan, but only 
mong e ],y (^LU'lainl}^ 

also liad their share in dev^e- 
l()])ing the artistic I'fforts of the race, for 
the re])r(‘s(‘ntafions of the clan fetishej 
—sometimes of hugt; dimensions, as on 
the wooden 1ott‘m-})osts of the llaidahs 
and Pjellacoolas —are am(.>ng the most 
fiequ(*nt ])roofs of their artistic sense, 
which ext'icised i self on tlu; most div^erse 
raw materials, sucli as wood, stone, and 
hone, but not (day. Now, with time a 
more highly develo|)ed social system had 
grown out of the g(‘ntile system. 

Almost all the Indians of the North-west 
were familiar with slavery, and that in 
its most })ron()imce(l form, according to 
whicli the slave is the chattid and there¬ 
fore the sa](*able ])ro]^(“rty of his master. 
Tliis ])resu])j)()S(‘S a higluu' development 
of tfie ideas of clan, family, and pro})crty 
than we find among many other Indian 
ra('es, whose slax'es were almost exclusively 
caj)fiv(‘S taken in war, who cith(;r met a 
})ainful death or were amalgamat(;j:l with 
the tril)e. The same devclojnnent is 
shown by flu* fact that almost all these 
rai'es carried on a more or less extensive 
trade—the Saha}itins journeyed from the 
iq)})er Columbia to the Mis- 


Shell-Money 
as a Medium 
of Exchange 


souri—and even used shell- 
money as a standard medium 


of exchange, which seems to 
have be(‘ii nx'ogniscd throughout the 
greater part of the Pacific coast to* the 
borders of the Mexican stat(;s. Finally, 
all the Pacific tribes, altliougli agriculture 
was cither entirely unknown to them in 
consequence of the climatic conditions, or 
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only played a subordinate part, were 
sedentary, but with this peculiarity: they 
])()ssessed permanent winter dwellings built 
of stone and earth, but in the fishing-sea¬ 
sons they erected also temporary summer 
dwellings at different places. In all these 
j)ecnliarities there prevails among the 
Indians of Western North America, always 
excepting the sprinkling of tribes of much 
lower development in Central California, a 
very general agreement, which is by no 
means limited to tlu‘ coast trib(‘S who live 
by fishing, hut exteiuls to the agricultii al 
tribes living lartlier south and cast. 

South and south-east of tin* territory 
of tlie north-west Indians, and .separated 
fiom them by a number of small trii)es. 
sonio of them still at a very low stage of 
development, is another large region of a 
similarly developt‘d cultnn', which from 
the earliest times has interested scholars 
in no common (.iegree—the ri'gion of th(‘ 
Pueblo Indians. Remains of these races 
have been j)reserv(‘d through all the 
vi('issitudes ot colonial wars down to th(^ 


present day, and under circumstancis 
which make it still ])ossibl(‘ to study among 
them the traces of their early civilisation. 

The bohU'st hislorii'al conjt'ctnies ha.V(' 
been made about thi'se rac(‘S. I.ikc the 
mound-builders, they, too, W(Me siipp<»sed 
to have formed in ])rehistori(' tim(‘S a 
mighty and extensive empiie with a highly 
developed civilisation. Sm h theoiics coii- 
necled them, lar moie diit'clly 
/ft*'*'! * than was])ossil)K‘ in th;'\ ;tll(‘vs 

of the Aztec Miss, , ,,pni. 

with the Ceiitnil Anwinau 
civilised states ol tin* 'PoIUm's and A/Um s 


A j>eculiar tradition of tlu' la.tlfi I 

this in a vta x’ nanarkablt' mannt i. WIk ii 
the Spaniards, alter tlu^ eoinjiicst oj 
Mexico. iii(piiit‘(l of the .\/t(‘c p’iVsis 
and seribes the* (airly lii^tory (tl llu ii ia< <\ 
they ga\’t‘ tlu* loilovving aeci \t 

a remote pmiod llu-y had mU o Ih' Ii 
j)Iae(‘ railed Aztlan, \\lii( li lav on a 
lake in tlie far north ; had waiidcnd lor 
countless ycaars, during wlindi lli('\' 
l>i‘(‘n split 11]) into spAcral tiibc.^, 







INDIAN IMPLEMENTS, ORNAMENTS AND PIPES, SHOWING THE VARIETY IN USE 


foiiiukMl UMn])<)r:Lry soUlcnu'iits at Iho 
various ])la(;i‘S. and had iiiially settled on 
tli(‘ Lak(' oi Me\i<-o, to found the town of 
TeiKM'htitlaii. This tia<lition lias supplied 
food for the iinayination for (auituries. 

In th(‘ f-'U'at water on which Aztlan 
lay was seen a resend)lance oi the region 
ol th(‘ great North AnuMiran lak('S, and an 
enterpii^iiig AmcTicaii e\'en ga\t* a grouj) 
of eai'lhwoiks in Wisconsin the name 
of Jd)i t A/tlan. All (‘rections ol an un¬ 
explained type that o('currc‘d north of 
* the borders of tin* Mexican 

^ . (MU] are as tai as the Lake 

district wc*r(‘('oiisidtued to have 


Neighbours 


been stations of tlu‘ Aztecs. 


But wlu'ther any actual facts can be 
prov(‘d to underlie this tradition is 
doulitfuh As legalds the direction in 
whic'h a highei' civilisation spread, we 
find in the history of the (huitral American 
rai'es facts that are diriicult to reconcile 
with th(‘ Azte(' tradition. But the idea 
that an indistinct knowledgt* of a pre¬ 
historic relatioiishi]! between the civilised 
race of the Aztecs and their less civilised 
nortluM'n neighbours may be reflected in 
the legend must not be reiecti-tl offhand. 


It is thought that linguistic affinity with 
the races of tin.' N.iliua stock, among 
whom the Aztecs of Mexico became most 
famous, can be traced into the lu^art of 
the Pueblo region, as far as the grouj) 
of towns called by tlu‘ Sj)aniards “Tnsa- 
yan.” but better known at the ])resent 
day by the name of the ('hief ])laci-, 
Moqui. Resemblances in customs, n'li 
gious ideas, and old traditions are un¬ 
mistakable in all these races. But quite 
as unqu(‘stionable, if not more inqwrtant, 
are similarities of this charactiu' between 
the Putd)lo Indians and their northern 
neighbours, so that we should* finally 
arrive at the r(‘sult that in the whole mass 
of races, from Alaska neatly to the Isthmus, 
we have the members of one great family, 
which, however, seeing that its linguistic 
disunion is so great as almost to deny all 
connection, must have been broken u]) 
into different branches in very early timt^s. 

Considering how firmly half-civilist^d 
races in particular cling to ever\dhing 
connected with their religious ideas, often 
even when the original conditions on 
which the traditional institutions were 
founded have long disaiipeared, it is 








EXAMPLES OP DRILL BOWS USED BY THE EARLY INHABIIANIS OF AMERICA 


crlaiiily iiuteworUiy that in this very original rites, serve tln'ii old 1: 

espeel riMiiarkahle jioints of agnuaneiit we compare tliese kiwis with tliai 

ave been (lis('OM‘red between tlu* Indians oe.iair in liu' nanaiiis ol old IndMii t. wns 
i the Norlli-wesl and tlu' Vnid)lo laci's, tli.at lia\I ohl; In'en in iiiins. ii .ipprars t liat 
II th<‘ wholo ri\eion ol the lalli'r 11 h‘ sai'ied ('(‘iitnries ol mtereouisr with tlu' whin* iiKin 
all in which a gmat part of tli<‘ r<‘li,eioiis hava* made si areely any ( iKinee m the ki\’a. 
■remonies are lield, and thi' otiiers at In tin* inliabitiNl pueblos, and e\'eii in 
•ast pre])ar(al lor, is tin* '* estufa,” many that in all i)robability ha\'e sunk 
I'roru'ously so called l)V the Spaniaids into rums wilhonl bemt; tioddim l)y 
'om its ])ecnliar structure. The ihieblo I’airoj)ean loot, the kiva is u re* !aiiL’iilar 
iidians call it ki\'a. In struetun* IIh‘ kiva hall; on the oUkm' hand, llu^ older the 
ifha's very cimsiderably Irom all lh<‘other rums ari‘ the more exi lusively do we fmd 
nildin^s of the Pueblo Indians in the ki\as of circular foim, althoueli <ill the 
lost important jiomts. It always lies dw(*llin”-rooms ol the same iiiius are 
lore or It'ss away from tin rooms of which ^1^^ nrtanenlar, and cnciilar l)nild- 

iineblo (\'illai2id is composed, and ines oc< ni onU lari'lv ihioneh- 

'Inch arc built close to and over one out Hk* Pueblo re,i^non in t he lorm 

iiothcr. It has the ])c‘('uliarity that it is of towi*rs. The circular ki\as 

t least ])artly, and often iMitirely, sunk undoubtedly ri‘})iesent an ohler ly|)e; 
clow the j^round, and is only accessible for whereas tlu* lour-sided kivas aix* liiuul 
y a ladder from an entrauci* built ni the with stone, cari^fully coatiul with plast(*r, 
liddle of the roof. and neatly whitcuvashed up to the posts 

The kiva is the Indians of the pueblos forminej the* roof, the stone wall o( the 
hat their mc'etinf:^-house is to the eastin'u round kivas ri'aches to only three-loui t hs 
idians ; here the men assinnble to disi'uss of the whole lu*i^dit. This is then com- 
^mmon affairs, but especially to prepare pkned by hori/>ontal iHaims tittinr; into 
»r and to ])erforni their reli;.;ious rites, one another, which ap})roach rouudn(*ss 
vei\ to day tluTtt exist in tlie ])ueblos owiiif^; to tin* number of an^Hes they form, 
ill inhabited by Indians a lar^:(e number and are constructed exactly like tlu^se 
F such underground meeting-houses, of the log-housi* type of building which 
hich, so far as missionary activity has the pioneers of the \V(*st learned from the 
at yet done away with the remains of the Indians. Tliis form of the kiva is certainly 
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a reminiscence of tlie time when the 
Pueblo Indians were not the skilled 
builders they afterwards became. Its 
being surdv below tlic ground, a custom 
by wliicli the Indians of various peirts 
songlit to give their dwellings greater 
height and better protecticni from the 
fleinents, and its b(‘aiu-work point un¬ 
mistakably to other c(mditions of life ; 
but we can well understand how it is that 
only in Ihest' halls that served for r(‘ligious 
piirj)os(‘s, l(»iig unintelligible to the Indians 
P . Iheinselv'es, the memory of con- 
Kciigious presVrved (»f 

which al.uost ail (face has 
the Irihes ,^.,,,,,,,^1 

Now, it is imdoubtedlv v('rv lemarkabh^ 
lhal round and S(|uarc houses, ))artly dug 
in the giound, lined witli stoiK' slabs, ami, 
at lea>t m soim' eas(s. onl\’ ai ((‘ssilih' by 
an oi'ciiing i i the loot, ocmir as dwt Dings 
timoiig \-,11 ions Indian raees ol ('alilornia 
who ail' not partieulaiiy dosely lelated 
to tin IhK'blo Indians (‘itlier linguistically 
Ol tn hiiogi aphieallv. Moreover, lliesi* same 
< aliloi iii.m iaees,*jik<‘ the Pui'blo Indians. 


make a great feature in tlieir religious 
ceremonies of ('crtaiii dances reminding 
one almost of theatrical performances, 
which in both cases, if not exclusively 
})erformiid in the common dwelling-hall, 
were prepared in a jxirt of it curtained 
off temporarily for the purpose. As in 
these danct‘S almost similar masks, 
fashioned as snakes, skeletons, etc., occur 
in both ras(‘s, we are justilaed in assuming 
that these raees hav(! a common stock of 
traditional (aistoms that is not due to late 
adoption or transmission, but to an 
original relationship. 

'riiat the stone structure's of the 
clitf-dwellcrs, in tlu* almost imuce'ssihle 
e'auons of the rivias tlial ('ut tlu'ir way 
through the (a'lilral ])latean. art* to In* 
icgarde'd as dw<‘llings of the saim* races 
wlio.se' last i(‘mnaiits now inhabit the 
pueblos (»f the regions ot (abola and 
'i'n^ayan under lh(' name of Znhis and 
Mo(]Uis, is beyoml evil doubt. The transi¬ 
tion between the architeelural lonns is 
unmistakable, and the cfuinr-ction between 
chlf-dwellings and Iioums. both on the 





STONE ARROWHEADS, KNIVES AXES AND HAMMERS FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF AMERICA 
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plateau and in the river valleys, has also 
heen clearly proved by excavations, as 
has also the chronological sequence. We 
must certainly not overlook the fact that 
the migrations of the Pueblo Indians also 
})roceeded slowly, in consequence of their 
living almost exclusively by agriculture. 
Indeed, at times events occurred which 
Pueblos positively caused a retrograde 
as E e t I'f^ovemtmt, and to such an ex- 
Potters ^ tent that the wanderers returned 
to parts they had left long ago 
and occii})ied anew their ])artly ruined 
dwellings. Such occurrences are even 
related in the traditions of the po'sent 
Ihieblo Indians of timi'S certainly later 
than their first me(‘ting with the Sj)aniards 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. 

But although the most nortlu'rnevidences 
of the Piieldo civilisation, tht‘ cave-ruins, 
reveal an architectural developuuait that 
is in no res])ect inferior to tluit dis})layed 
by the carelully built jiiu'blos of the 
valleys of the Cdiat'o and Chelley, yet the 
other antiquities show an (*arli(‘r type in 
the north, and furnish evidcaic'e of a later 
dev('Iopment that continued down to tlu‘ 
time of those* degenerate Pu(*blo Indians 
whom we know to-day. 

PottiM'y (‘Specially affords us a furtlu‘r 
glimpse of the* early history of these* 
races. It is not chance that the North 
Califoinian tribes, who could work wood 
and stone skilfully, and otluu'wise oe'cupied 
by no me*ans the lowest rung ol soe'ial 
e'ulture, had no ])ott(*ry. The ])olte‘r’s art 
develops only where Nature* is not boiiuti- 
tul with that nee'e'ssary, water, and man 
lias to procure* and ])reser\e a su])])ly. 
For races that live l)y fishing, wie'kerwork, 
more easily ])roduced, sutfievs, and for this 
Nature had given themi a suitable material 
in the reed and other aquatic cree])ing plants. 

Of these they made baskets, which were 
often utilised as vessels in which fish 
could lie cookexl in water heated by the 
])i imitive mc*thod of throwing ivd-hot ste.mes 
into it. But water could not 
r^ess these* re-ceptacles for 

thT: -y '-Kth of ti,ne. and wl.on 
tht*se I'ae'os migrated into drie*r 
districts their ne(*d of j)olf(*ry led to its 
manufacture. The evolution of their ])otte‘ry 
from spinning and baske*t-making is un¬ 
mistakable* from the* manner, ju'eailiar to 
the* Indians of both north and south, of 
building the'ir jiots trom an endless thread 
of ('lay. It the far Noith-west is the com¬ 
mon home of the Californian and Pueblo 


Indians, the latter evidently did not develop 
into jiotters until after the separation of 
the groiqis. This stage has not yet been 
dise'overed from the antiejuities. We,* find 
the Pueblo races, even in thedr earliest 
northern abode*.s, at a respectable stage of 
development, not only as architects, but 
also as potters. In the central Pueblo 
regions, on the Chaco and Chelle'y, we then 
])erceive a further advance, while the 
culmination of their artistic activity was 
re*ache‘d at Sikyatki, not far from Moqui, 
which was destroyed only shortly before 
the arrival of the Spaniards. 

We are not without an exjilauation of 
this. As is commonly known, the rae'(‘s of 
the w(.*st in the latitude ot the (’aliforniau 
pe'iiinsula lire divided up by the nations in 
ihe lowe*st stage* of civilisation. Not only 
do tiie trace*s of a struggle with the'se occur 
in the south, in the* caw-dwelling and the 
put'blos built f)n easily bloedcaeled spurs 
of the plate*aus, but (lwe*lliug-plae('S agive- 
iiig remarkably with the pue‘blos also 
occur in the* north as far as the Haidahs, 
a jiroof that the* Pue‘blo rae'es sought to 
protect the‘mse‘l\a‘s from the aggrt'ssioii of 

^ . hostile tribes. 'Fliis first attack 

Opposing 

Rnces in ■ , , 

Contact regard 

th(‘ni, in S)>ite of the* scanty 
])roofs of linguistic atiinity -altiiough not 
th<* imm(*<liat(‘ cause*, jirobahly decid(*d 
the* ditvcti'Mi and subse‘ejiK‘nt (leve'lojimeut 
ol the tribe'.^ that we'ie* driwn south, which 
are first m *1 with in history at the* Me*sa 
Ve*rde and the* riv’ea* San Juan. 

The theory that the* wliole* region of the* 
PiK'blos, irom the. riva'r Maue'os in the* 
iiort h te» the* mouth ol the* (iila in t he south, 
and trom the Rio Peeos in the* e‘.ast to the* 
('e)lora(le) in the w(*st, e*wr eoiistitute'd a 
uiiite‘d body ]K)litic is (piite as unte'nahle* 
as the similar hy]')othe*si,‘'. n.*garding the* 
n*gie>n of the meiund-lniileU'rs. 'Hu* stat(*s- 
manship of flie American natives has 
scarcely anywheres be*en great enough to 
ibrni, inneh i(*ss maintain, an e^xtensiva*state. 

In the territory of the* Pueblos the're 
])r(‘vaile^d, jirobably during the wholes 
IMM'iod of them* social jirosperity, the same 
system of small <'()mmimitie*s base'd on the 
ge'iis that the Spaniards found e*xisting 
there* at the disceiwry ; its re'inains may 
still he re*eognised witlieiut dithe'ulty frejm 
the traditions of the Pueblo Indians, in 
S))it(‘ e»i tin* mixture's caused l)y the fusion 
of the j)opulation. It has its root in Ihe^ 
soil. Their primitive agriculture, which is 




WORK Of THE CLIFF-DWELLERS: EXAMPLES OF BASKET-MAKING AND POTTERY 

Investifratioiis among tlie cliff dwellings of the Mesa Verde have brought to light from graves and rt fuse-heaps many 
articles which help us to underslaiid the people and their customs. The above examples of basket-making and pottery 
show in a most interesting manner how the latter was modelled on the former. The baskets were coated on the outside 
with a substance composed of clay mixed with rather coarse sand, stopping all the interstices and rendering them 
watertight, and the pottery, as shown in the illustrations was made to resemble in its outward appearance the baskets. 
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certainly said to have siifiplied in a good 
\car cro])s siilheient to last for two or 
\hn‘v 3Tars, did not suffin* any groat 
nunih('r of ])ooplo in one ])laoe, owing to 
the iinfavoiirablo rlimatio conditions. Tlio 
Pueblo n‘gion was certainly more thickly 
])opiilaled in earlit'r times than it is now. 
i)ut when the Spaniards first entered it its 
])eriod of ])ros{)erity seems to liave bi'en 
o\er. For although the earlic'st accounts 
giv(‘ th(‘ niimlxT ot large and small towns 
of the Piu'blo Indians at seviuity or 
se\'('ritv-on(‘, thesi' he exclusively m tlu‘ 
s )uthern and eastein })arts ot Ilu* Pueblo 


must also be assumed in quantity. 
For the height of (h'velopment in culture 
often comes alter the first traces of decline 
in a nation, but it scarcely ever jueci'dt.'S the 
culmination of the material devi'lojmient. 

The petty jealousies and k'uds of the 
small commnnitii's with one another had 
a fat(‘ful intlut'iua' on thc‘ history ot the 
Puebl(» Indians. Occasion for these was 
incessantly given by outward circum¬ 
stances—in till' limit imI areas tit tor cultiva- 
tion, and the insutticii'nl (piantily of 
moisturo. the most ('aridiil use ot which 
('oiild aloiu' mako the soil produ('ti\a‘ and 



RUINS OF A CLIFF-DWELLING: “SPRUCE-TREE HOUSE” IN THE MESA VERDE. COLORADO 
III a grrcat platfau, thirty miles lonp; and twelve or fifteen wide, situated largely in the Indian Reservation, and called 
the Mesa Verde, have been nneailhed many examples of the communal cliff dwellings of the early inhabitants of 
America. The cliff dweller has been described as '' a dark-skinned fellow.” His hair was n.sually black, and model ately 
coarse and loii^:. He was of iiiodiiim .stature, and the back of his skull wa.s flattened by bi'infj tied firmly against a 
board in infancy. He had fair teeth, much worn as the years jjrew upon him from nmnehing ill-j^roiind corn. 

1 hi'. .111.1 illie.tr I'lni)., ..n |).}M .711. -71^, m.l -717 ii. I1..111 11 ki.ihl'. Uiil Ihv.-ll. i ..I tin .M.mV.'iIi '• 


ix'gion, flic same us arc still partly [u'ojtlcd 
by the dcsct'ndantsof the old natives, while 
llu' centrul and northtMii ])arts, in which 
tlui most architecturally jM'rfcct buildings 
liuve b(‘(m found, stnu to have been tlitui, 
as lliey ure to-day, torsaken and in ruins. 

Although it is quite probable that 
many of the southern pneldos may not 
have existtal whim the more northern ones 
wt're built and inhabited, tlie circumstanec 
that the latter are also teclmically the most 
perfect is a certain sign that the Sf)uthern 
races already show the beginning of a 
decline which, as it is displayed in quality, 


the laud inlw.l)itable. These outward 
conditions liad an intluenci' on the develo]>- 
ment ol tlu* Pui'blo l ivilisation similar to 
the iidluence they had on the inhabitants 
of PiMTi, who had to fight with thi' same 
climatic difficulti(‘s. \Xv theridon' not only 
find here, as wi^ do there, surprisingly 
inge.nious and extensiv'e irrigation works, 
Init, from the analogy to Peruvian con¬ 
ditions and Irorn the existing customs of 
the present Piuddo races, we may also 
inftT that a water law was carefully made 
and enforced among the old Pueblo })CO])lcs. 
A continual struggle with drought is not 
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IN THE LAND OF MESAS: THE STRANGE TABLE-LANDS OF MEXICO 

The natural formation of these mesas, or table-lands, of Mexico appealed to prehistoric man as suitable sites for his 
dwelling-places, and in the stone age of America many communities made their dwellings on the tops and in the 
clefts of these table-lands, where, owing to the difficulty of access, they could enjoy comparative safety from attacks. 
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ii)(lir.'itcd solely by the recollections of the 
present Indians, or by the ruins of the old 
works, but de}'>endence on the fertilising 
moisture plays so i^rominent a part in the 
whoU* })roiiounced n'ligious system of 
tliese races that ^\v must suppose that the 
climatic conditions were littU‘ different 
then from what they are now\ 

Excavations in th(‘ ruins ha\e often 
proved the existence of old sources of water 
in or near them, and it has otten recjinred 
only moderate labour in removing sand 
and rnbl)ish to increase considtaably tlu; 
yield ot these springs, dduit a race whose 
whoU‘e\istt'nc('d(‘])ended on obtaining water 
would have spared no pains to nu'rease it 
is tt'stilital beyond doubt by Hit' discovery 
of arliru'ial rescM voirs and similar works. 
In spite of this it ^^onl^l bi' wnmg to sta* 
in \'ariations of tlu' sours'S oi a wali'r 
snpj)ly the only reason lor th(‘ migrations 
ol the Ihu'bio rai'i'S, IxaMiisc' these migra¬ 
tions were not from the dry districts to the 
mort' lavoiiixal oiU’S. but (w.e'tly the 
re\a'rse -Irom the woodland lartlier and 
fartlK'r into tli<‘ arid sand-step]».*. 

It it weR‘ a mere hypothesis that the 
southward mowaniMit ol tin* Pueblo 
Indians was brought about Irom an 
invasion ol the ('(*ntral ( aliloi'iii.in savages, 
theie can siarci'ly b(* any doubt that 
tlu* aggression ol similar liostile races 
dei'ided tlu* lurtlii'i ('oiirse oi tlu’si* 


northern settlr*monts—which almost en¬ 
tirely lay protected, especially the 
numerous and extensive cave-dw(*llings on 
the Rio jMancos and other noith(‘rn 
affluents of tlu* San juan W(‘re si ill 
inhahite.d, and were adapted to lorm a 
harrier against marauding savagi'S. 

According to Eurojieaii idi'as \\(‘ aic 
miK'li mcliiK'd to think caw dwclh'is 
men at the lowest stage ol eulturc. Ihit 
the clitf-dwc^llers of Western North .\meriea 
were not this at all. Sedentary, li\’ing 
ahiiiist sol(*ly by agi‘icultiiri‘, tiiey had 
already reached the stage ol rearing 
domeslir animals, and as baski't- 
uiakeiR, wi'avers. and potters 

^ ,, they were superior to almost 

Dwellers n ‘, i ■ i i i, 

all their neighhouis. It was 

tlu‘y who, like tlu* IMexuans. ])ro(lueed 
those original h'allu'r-eo\'eied webs th.it 
excited tlu* great astonishnu'iit ol the 
Ihiropeans. 'I'heir pottery is (jiiiti* eiju il, 
in purity and sim])hcity ot lorm and di'cora- 
tion, to that ol their neighlxMiis. 

Ihil there w.as one art in whieh the 
Pu(‘l>lo Indians wi'it* s^ipi'iioi to all llu* 
othei races ol t lu* « norlhei n eoiitim-nt. 
iii'lndiiig the V/dees -the .Mayas, m part, 
excepted nanieU', tin* art ol building. .A 
raci* that was able to I'li'i't buildings ui 
caves like the ('hit Ikiku'c disco\’ered by 
(iiistaf Nordensku'ild | sei* l>ag(' igj! in a 
site vallev ol 1 hi* Maiicos was no Inuger 


migrations. And 
if some o( the 
maginhcent ruins 
ot the valleys of 
I he ( 'hai'o and 
Chelley are not 
well adajded Uir 
a ])roh)iigeil de- 
tc'iiee, it only 
proves that at 
the lime ol their 
('reelion the pn*s- 
siire of* hostile 
races had not 
yet h(‘gun. lEit 
this is easily 
account(‘d loi by 
assuming that 
the buildings in 
these valleys, 
among wliieh 
e\a‘ii ca\'t‘-bnild- 
ings are fairly 
nnnv'roiis, wvre 
irec'ted al a time 



rude aiul jirimi- 
ti\'e ; It was a 
race whieh, il 
noi to b(' miiii- 
b(*red among 
eiVih>ed peoples, 
was al le.isl 
C)U ll](' w.iy to 
1 )(*(*(>me oiu*. Na¬ 
ture* hers(‘!l li.id 
I'ertainly gniie a 
long way towMi'd 
making tin* iii- 
haliilauts ot this 
district builders. 
In tlie sandstone 
that eiK'loses the 
narrow \ alleys 
of most i>l the 
w'atcis ol the 
nort h - w e s 1 e rn 
])lateau-laud in 
layers of valy¬ 
ing ri'sistaiK'e, 
the natives were 


W'Iksii the more 


olleii'd a material 


WEAPONS AND UTENSILS OF THE CLIFF-MEN 



KliMAINb OF THE GREATEST 
Oil p.iRr IT ' of the History nppcar.s a remarkable illust 
iiuliratuuv liow considerable was tlie culture of those cat 


[LDING OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS 
m of a palace under a cliff in Cliff Palace Canon, Colorado, 


indicating, l>ow considerable was tlie culture of those caily peonlc of Auienc.a, and another view of that striking monument 
of the Stone Age is given in the above picture. “Literally hanging from a tremendous cliff,” the buildings were 
inhabited by the first settlers of Colorado, who had every reason to feel themselves secure in their inaccessible homes. 


Hint (“111 iihno^t be slbijK'd of Tiiis 

sioiu' broke down to a ('onsidei ablit 
('\ 1 cnt. iindiT lli<‘ iiilfiU'iK't' of atmospluMic 
loKH'S, in that rcijnircd bnl little 

woi'kin,;^ to in.ike tlu'in lit tor lioiisi*- 
bnil(lin,cL 'Pile rndi'sl buildii\i;s - sub- 
striu'tnrcs snch as ari‘ also to be seen 
at till', (lit! Valat'i*, were ilnMetori* 
probably constrneted merely f'y l^ilmj; 
up sloni's si'leeled lor tlii' pnr])ose ; but 
of these Mm])l('St be,“innings only n 
lew traces have heen preserved. The 
_ .... material is lor tlu‘ most part 

r lu T brom-hl into tlie proj.er 

of the Pueblo i . ii 

, .. sliaiM' witli en'al care, the 

Ind ans , ' T , , . 

layers secured hy an almost 

iiivisihh' but suFtieimitly stroiit; cement, 
and (.'Very jdiut so carefully faced with 
small stones that the outer suiiaees of 
tlu' buildings have not merely withstood 
the action of the weather for centuries, 
Iml I'ven at the ])re.seiit day seem to 1)0 
Ihau and smooth. 

iMoreovt'r, the Piiehlo Indians had two 
otluir architectural accomplislmients in 
which f(!\v races of the Xcw World equalled 
them : layerinj^ the material in strips 
of equal size-an adv'auco wliich they 


probably li'ami'd from Ww lou^' layers in 
the stone of their nalivi^ valk'ys—and 
mortisin“ tlu' joints, an art not I'ven known 
by the Maya arehit('('ts of ('hi('.lu'n-I1za, 
Such skill naturally pri'siipjioses lone; 
]Tactice in the art, hut we (annoi trace 
its developnn'Ut. Px'sides tlu' ^reat 
assistance reiideied hy Nature, the migra¬ 
tions oi the Pueblo Indians undoubtedly 
flirt hell'd the di'velopment of tlu'ir archi¬ 
tectural knowK'di^e to an ('xtraordinai y 
de,e;T('e, hy .^ivim; them occasion to use 
the exqierk'iK'e i.;aiiu'(l in the eimrsi' of a 
Ifiiildiiif.^ jK'iiod whenever they erected a 
new scdtleiiu'iit. • 

The miii;rations which we liave had to 
assume as haviiij; heen from north to south, 
in historic time's, ha\'(' not to he inchuU'd 
in this respect. On the contrary, the 
liuildiui^s ot tlu' nortliern and central Pueblo 
rei^ioiis -for instance, the Cliff Palacv, 
and th(^ ruins (.)f Kiiitiel, Puc'blo Honilo, 
and Nutria in tlie C'haco valley -wliilc 
hearing trace's of ^rc'ate'r ai^e, (‘xhihil the 
lii^liost dovelo])ment of Pueblo archi¬ 
tecture, w'hereas the later settleinemts of 
the same regions and tartlier south are 
not so carefully built, although this 
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SCENES IN THE PRIMITIVE INDIAN HOMES OF AMERICA 

Some of the customs of America’s early Indian inhabitants arc here illnstratful. In the first of these j)icturcs there is 
represented a home scene at Shonghopavi, Arizona, where Hopi girls arc shown in the act of grinding the shelled 
corn by rubbing it under flat stones of granite. The extraordinary iashion of hair-dressing depicted in the second 
illustration belongs exclusively to the maidens of the tribe, as after marriage the hair is arranged differently. 
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AMONG THE CLIFF-DWELLERS OF TO DAY: SCENES IN AN INDIAN RESERVATION 

Six hundred feet above the desert, in the Hopi Indian Reservation, Arizona, stands the picturesque villagfe of Wolpi, 
shown in the two upper views on this pas:e. The people inhabitinf:^ these rocky eminences are also depicted, tne 
third illustration showing women and children of Oraibi, situated in the same reservation as Wolpi. Misnonginovi, 
ft view of which is given in the last picture, is the second largest village of the ancient cliff-dwellers in Arizona. 
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is ])y no ex])lained l)y a want of 

iniilerial. TJius tlion* is no altornalive 
])iit to assume that llie latter buildings 
were (heeled at a time wlum the conditions 
ui\(l(‘r which the Pueblo Indians lived 
hinl already chaiigi'd lor the worse. But as 
c\a'n tlu'se buddings belong to a ])eri()d 
])rioi to tlu‘ dieoN'tay by the S])aniards, 


The Nahvc 


we come once more to the 


Methods 
of Defence 


conclusi( )U 


that the golden 
ol tlu‘ Pueblo races was 
already ]>ast in the sixteenth 
century. Htae we are led to the fii ther 
inf<Meuce that the migrations ol the Pueblo 
Indians cannot have* been sj)oiilaneous. 

Idiats drawn Iroin modtaii warfare 
haw lu'en applied too much to ancient 
times, and consiajuently the dtdensive 
stiangth ol tln‘ IMieblo towns has lH‘en 
d(‘clared so inadiapiatc' that th(‘ ])urpose of 
(hdeiua* has been ])ositively denied lluan. 
Jhd we have only to consider the offensive 
and (hdensivi' w(‘aj)ons of the Pueblo 
Indians, who were in any cast* consider.ddy 
su])erior to tlu'ir oppoiu'uts in sotaal 
culture, to set* at onta* that vt'ry primitive 
means ol thlence must have sufficed. 
The war wagt'd by the Indians U])on one 
another has always consisted in surjirises ; 
th(* idea ol a siegt*, if only of days, or of 
the artifu'ial cutting off ol indispensable 
resources, especially of walt'r, which became 
a dangerous weapon as the art of war 
advaiK'ed. nt't'd st'arct'Iy be seriously con¬ 
sidered in the wars to which tin* Ihieblo 
Indians were exjiosed. Tlu* attacks ol the 
en(*my had lor their object jihmder that 
was of immediate use ami easy to carry 
away, and, it ])ossiblt*, prisont'is, esjiecially 
women and young jiersons. 

The enemy, moreox'er, would certainly 
have tried to damage tht^ crojis of the 
Pueblo Indians in thest* wars; but to 
galh(*r in the ri})e Iruit was a com- 
})arativcjy long business with the means 
at the dis])osal ol the,se jnimitive races, 
and so the ])lundering A|)ache or Navajo 
would let the Pueblo Indian 
himself do this first ; lie])rc- 
ferred to fetch the stored-up 
(aoj) from the house rather 
than the ripe crop from the field. But even 
the pueblos that did not lie in the inacces¬ 
sible caves of the ca-fams or on the easily 
blockaded sj^iirs or ledges at the edges of 
the })latcau, but on tlie level ground of 
the riv(T valleys or in the ])lains at the 
foot of the tableland, afforded sufficient 
protection from a sudden attack. Owing 


Combination 
for Defensive 
Purposes 


to the massive style in which they were 
built, a largt'i* numlu'r of inhabitants 
would be always thn-aleiied at the 
same time, and theiiddiv could easily 
combine for coiuinon dedeuce. 

Fill tlierinore, tin* older j)ueblos are far 
more closely built even than those* now 
inhabited, so that oiilside* they show an 
unbroken wall several stories high, while 
inside the stories rise in terraces from a 
central court. The entrance* te) this e e>iirt 
w^as in mo*^t e'asi‘s easily d(*fendeel ; fui‘- 
ther, the gre)imel lle)e)r hael ne) entrances 
e)jK*ning e)n te) the court, access being 
ohtaine‘d te) the* re)oms ol the* exampanis 
se)lely tre)m tiie* fust platle)rm, which e'onlel 
he* ivachcel e)nly by Jad(le*rs. 

The e‘ne*my were Lilse) cdue'ateal by the* 
continual struggh*, ami if the* danger e)f 
the‘ir attaeTs ami their numlu'rs in('r<‘ase’(l 
in the* same* me*asiire‘ as the* strength ol tlie* 
defe'nde*rs eliminishe'd through milavoiir- 
ahle* e)utwanl cire umslance's. I he more 
eivilise'el and ])hvsically weake'r Piiehle) 
Indians would ha\’e t‘\'entnall\’ te> yie'ld 
te> tlie* more robust and liardy sons e)l 
the desert. But thV' would takei ]»kice 
through cire-iimstame's mainly 
in(k'])e;nd(‘nt e)l the* strength e)t 
the settU'inents. So at le^ast 
we must imagine the war that 
gradualp' cruslu'd e)ut tlie ci\dlisatie)n 
e)f the Pue*l)lo race's e.)\'e‘r a ea)iisid(‘ial)k* 
])art e)f thedr ancient le'rritorv. The*)' were* 
surrouneU'd north and i*ast bv Iiulian raea's 


Savage 
and Brutal 
Peoples 


that belougeel te) the most savage aiiel 
brutal of the* whe)le e'e)ntim*ut. The) 
A|)aedK’S and Xavajex's made* the*msel\a*s a 
terror e've’ii to the Anglo-Saxeni pioiu'e'rs 
e)f the WVsl in the pre*se‘ut eeiiturw and 
the*v we're nations e)t the* same stoe ks that 
surre)un(led the Puehle) re'gion on various 
siele'S. Kven when the S|):i.niar(ls first 
eiitereal this reigie)n tlu-y lu'ard e>f t he* de-aelly 
enmity bed ween ^the* Piiehlo Imlians and 
their neighl)e)iirs, and were tliemselv'es 
sympathetically drawn into the* struggle. 

Just as the i)ej;aceal)le inhabitants of tlie 
])uehlos were at ce)ntinual war with the 
flying robbers of tlie; ])rairie‘ in historic 
times, se), too, diel thedr Idrefathers fight 
with their ene'mies’ forefathers for their 
existence. Fiom the circumstance tliat a 
marked relationship exists in build and in 
various customs between the Navajoes and 
the Northern Piielilo Indians at the jire- 
sent day some would draw the conclusion 
that the fornu'r are to be regarded, not 
so much as a tribe hostile to the Pueblo 
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Indians, but rather as a kindred tribe that 
once itself occn])ied settlements in the 
Pueblo re^doTi. and boi'anu^ a roving race 
()1 robb(;rs only through liostiU* ()])]u'essi<)m 
Although the fact remains that tlie Piu'blo 
civilisation succuml)e(l to tlu* invasion of 
hostile n(‘ighbonrs, th(‘S(^ must (MTtainlv 
have been oth(*r than tin* Xavajoes. It 
is true that since thi‘ last ceiiturv tlies(‘ 
XavajcK^s lia\'(‘ been known a.s a tribe tliat 
jU'actises agricultun*, tliougli to a limit(‘d 
cxteiit ; that ])ossessesth(‘largest numl)ers 
of horses and slu'ep oi any Indians ol th<‘ 
west ; and whose s(]uaw,-i weave, the imest 
coloured cloths of slu‘(‘])’s wool. Ihit all 
these are aequir«‘m(‘nls that belong to 
times subse(juent to contact witli tie* 
white man. .Moreo\'ei’, the s'x'ial jn'ogress 


ol the- X'avajo»‘S rests chu'tly in tin' hand', 
of their women, whi'i c-as umi/ng the Pueblo 
Indians the main burden of tilling the 
ground falls to the men. 'I'liis civulising 
nithience oj the female sex ina\’ be tract'* 1. 
ti()vv('V(*r, in its iiltimati' origin, to tin' 
Put'blo Indians, whose women, ('a])ture«I 
ill their raids, havt' bet*n tlit'ir teaclu'rs. 
rins intermixturt' I'xplains also the ]>li>’s- 
i‘ al atlinitit^s ol the races ami resemblances 
in their languages. 

One more jioint in the t'arly history of 
th(‘ Pueblo races needs mention : their 
relations to their southtaii neighbours, 
the c.ivilisetl races of .Mexico. 11 in the 
foregoing we have assumed that the 
Pueblo civilisation jwogressed from north 
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to south, we have left a whole group of 
I’ueblo ruins —ami that tht‘ most southern 
ol all—amnoticed. The attention of the 
first S])aniards who entered the Pueblo 
region trorn M(‘xi('o was attracted by a 
number ol ruins that met their (‘y*' in the 
basis oi the (lila lvi\'i r, the most soutlnTii 
atlhieiit ol tin' (Olorado. Thesi' wiMt* 
reniainsol selth'menlswhich unmistakably 
bear tiie character of the Pueblos, although 
they constitute a grouj) of tliemselv'es. 

The (lila valh'v, however, did not 
olfer its inhabitants the snitabh' building 
mati'rial that had madi' the PiU'blo 
Indians in tin* npjx'r parts of the table¬ 
land such excellent bnildt'rs. 'fhe ruins 
of this and tin* arljacc'ut vallevs n.re th(T(‘- 
tore di'^tinguished bv the mat (‘rial used. 


which is a kind ol brick made oi nuid 
mixed with vi'getabh' substances and a,ir- 
dried ; a mati'nal known in manfi* ]xirts 
by the S]>anish name ol " adolu',” and 
lre([uenlly us(‘d in historic limes and ('Vi'u 
to tin' ])r(‘s*'iit day. Pul otlu'rwiM' thes(' 
buildings are also distinctly the work of 
Pueblo tribes. II(‘r<', too, \yv hav'c' towns 
consisting mainly of a singh* solid mass of 
houses, or ri'ally only rooms ; tlit'se rooms, 
built over one another in storeys, taiclostj 
an inner court, trom which they rise in 
terra('es, while the outc'r walls are mostly 
]ier}H‘ndicular. This is therefore exactly 
tile character of the imire northern settle¬ 
ments of stone, such as we found from the 
cave-buildings on the San Juan to the open 
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towns of llio IMoquis and Zunis. These 
l)uildinf,"s must 1 ui\t been erected by the 
same races that built the mor(‘ northern 
ontis, or by racers nearly related to them. 

Now, as these towns were found for¬ 
saken and in ruins by tlie S])aniards at a 
lime when tlu‘ central ■|)uebl(>s were still 
largely inhabited, they must ci‘rtainly 
belong to an earlier ])eriod than many of 
the sloiu^ pueblos. Ihit no conclusions 
may be drawn from this antagonistic to 
the view that the Pueblo civilisation deve¬ 
loped geru'rally from north to south. Tlu' 
i'ac(‘ that built th(‘ riiin^ ol the (iila valley, 
generally kianvii as ( asas (irandes, cer¬ 
tainly (lid not learn its architertun^ hia'i*. 

(huierally speaking, the iiiattM'ial, owing 
li» its com}Kiral ively ])oor resislanct' to 
atinosjilu'rii' inllnenci's. is by no nir'ans 
calculat('d to induce man to I'n'ct hollow 
buildings aboxa* ground. In the ruins on 
tlu' kio (iila W(‘ ('an ix'rci'ixt' onl\’ the 
endeavour to retain architt'ctural tonus 
that had gradual]\- Ikhouk' a need ol the 
race, i‘V(‘n in distrit'ts in which th(‘natural 
conditions W(‘r<' (onsiderablv h‘Ss tax'oni- 
able. Till' rai e 
that i‘re('ted them 
se])arated Irom 
the body of tlu' 

Pueblo Indians 
only will'll the 
latter had tnll\’ 
devt'lopi'd its 
( ha rai’t erist ic 
I'ivilisation lar- 
ther north, on 
the ])luteans of 
the sandstoiK' 
mountains, and 
as no (races ol 
the same (’Utilisa¬ 
tion occur far¬ 
ther south, it 
apju'aiis that this 
race, whether it 
w’as harassed by 
Jiostile peo])les. 
or induced by 
natural causes 
again to change 
its abodfs, iv- 
joineil tlu; more 
iioitliern mem¬ 
bers ot till* lace 
before histoiic 
times. In th(.i 
legends ol the 
Inaians w ho have 
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settled in the vicinity of these ruins 
since the last century they are almost 
e.xclusively callitl houses, palaces, or foi- 
tre.sst's of iMonli'/aima, and w’e shall 
scarcely bi' tar wrong if w'e ri'gard this as 
the suiwival ol an indistinct rei'ollection of 
till' (l(.eds of Moi'teuzoma 1. fllmicamina. 

But such a tradition w^as certainly not 
developi'd until alter the coiiipiest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards. This is obvious, 
not only Irom the fact that tlu' empire ot 
_ , ^ Mexico-Tenochtillan never ex- 

Development aiiywheii' near llu'Si^ 

A r P‘i'ts, but abovi' all Irom the 

circumstaiii'e that tlu'i’e is abso¬ 
lutely no style ol architecturi* Iiki' that 
ol the ruins of the (iila within tlu' sphere 
of civilisation of (he Central American 
stales, and that thi' resi'iiiblances to the 
aichitecture ol the Ceiitial Aiiieiican 
aie much less within the Piu'blo region 
Ilian, lor mstaiue, in llu' legion ol tlii' 
inoiuul-biiilders. It may be ('oiisidi'red 
lustoncally ]>roved that the spheies ol 
('ivilisation ol the Pui'Jilo Indians and ol 
the Maya and Xahua 1 aces, at li'ast dui iiig 
the tiiiK' that 
tlieil 11 ‘spective 
cha rac t erist ic 
a 1c hn ec 1 u 1 es 
well' devi'loping, 
well' eiitiiely e\- 
( liisu e ol one 
aiKttlier and had 
no connect i o ri 
w'hatexei. But 
in all ))i'obabi- 
1 1 1 y this was 
not alw.ixs so. 
A 11 hoiigfi t he 
legends ot an 
oiigiual home in 
the lai Aztlaii ot 
the north, in t he 
loim ill which 
t h e y bee a in<' 
kiKAvn to the. 
Spaniards, rc-- 
fe.rred only to 
compai at ively 
1111 i III ])()r t an 1 
changes of abo»le 
made by tin* 
various nations 
ol the Nahua 
race at no very 
remote period, 
this does not 
preclude the 
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THE HANDICRAFT OF INDIAN WORKERS 
In this illustration are shown the artistic creations of Indian 
weavens and potters in a Hopi house, Grand Canon, Arizona. 
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TREES CUT DOWN BY PREHISTORIC MAN: REMARKABLE FIND IN ARIZONA 
Thisuuiquo pict\in* illu^rates an extraordinary discovery neai Pluemx, Arizona, where, in recent times, a petrified 
forest was nnearthod. It i.^supposed that tlie tree blocks, some of which are here sliown, were chopped thousands 
of years ago by the prehistoric inliabitants of the country, becoming petrified in the course of the long ages. 


juissi’nilitv that in the very earliest times 
Vib'es lived t‘ven as tar down as the region 
ol Mi'xieo wlio exhihited a racial rt'lation- 
slii|) to all the other nations mhahiling the 
PacifK' coast of North Anu'ru'a. 

Mi'Sides wide-spread linginstic lescni- 
hlaiici's there is the U'ciirrenci' ol lehgious 
ideas and cnsloms. wliu'li art' too pecadiai to 
hax'e been the result of sinmltaueous inde¬ 
pendent development in ditlereiil places. 
The simnltaiuMdis worship ol tlu‘ suit 
.md lire is ceitainly in itsell an idea so 
„ . lamiliar to the pnmUix'e races 

ol all ages and all lands that 
Religious 1 iT 

Irom its (H'ciirreiice m ditti‘r<‘Rt 

Ceremomes 

IIk'v were n‘lated, even if it were not prac¬ 
tised in like manner m other neighbour¬ 
ing tribes. On the other hand, it is very 
leinarkalde that both among the Pueblo 
Indians and among the civilised races of 
Cmtral America all the lires tliiough )ul 
the tribe bad to be cxtiiiguislied at rt'giilar 
inb'rvals: and that at one place only, 
iimid elaborate religious ceremoni(‘S, 
])riests aj)})ointed for the ]Hir])()se, by 
rubbing two slicks, obtained the new fire, 
which was then spnxid from this oiu^ 
('cutre by speedy messengers. Aiiotlun* 
liighly characteristic, religious idea common 
to these same laces is that of the feathered 
snake. Ajiart from tiie fact that Nature 


itself funiislu‘s no cnaitures as patterns 
for such a lorin, the snake is often one 
ol the most dangerous enemies of man 
111 the legiMids oi Anu ricaii iaci'S. Anniiig 
1 he Pueblo Indians it is also most closely 
coniieeted with the deities oi fertilising 
moisturtc wliieli to thi'in is tlie essi'iK'c of 
all good. Pesides tli(‘se there aic a 
whole uiimbei'ol other resemblaiuas. 

We may nunitiou a jiarallel ot a non- 
religious character. I'ealheis. es])eeially 
those ol the gorgeously eolounal tropical 
birds, or ot the eagh‘ as the symbol of 
])o\x'ei, hax'e played an important part in 
the oi'iiaiinnl of all j'rimilixc races. 
P>ut only in very few [lartsof the txirtli has 
the attempt been made [ly primitive races 
to imitate, by weaving, the feattier coat 
that adorns ami proti'cts the birds. 

The rai'csol the ^Mexican Kmp)ire brought 
this art to a jxTfcclion that lias never 
since been attained, so that it is most 
singular that ol all the American races 
only the Pueblo Indians jirai tised a similar 
art, although considerably more primitive, 
and that not as a coinjiaratively late 
acipiiremeiit, but where we first found 
them, on the northern borders of their 
territory, farthest from the Mexican 
borders, dwelling in the eav(‘s of the 
Maiicos valley, and producing their 
characteristic archaic pottery. 
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ANCIBVTCIVIL15AriONS°FCENTR^LAMm^ 
THE LAND AND THE PEOPLES 

AND THE CULTURE OF THE MAYA RACES 


A 'J' Ili(‘ IstluRU'^ ()! l’;in.'iiiia, tin* Cor- 
dillri as, 1 li(‘ Uarkbonc nt t lie Aiiu-ncaii 
(‘(jiitincnl, sink so lar Uclovv lljc IcxtI ol 
\\]v sra that only llioir iii^lusl ]>oinls wsr 
al)o\’t‘ till- watcis 1o lorin <i uari'ow raniL!«‘ 
ot iiu'ousnl(Maide linuhl : l»nt a icw 

i.iitluM n(gtli they Ix-i^in ai^aiii lo 
lowT! mightily .ilott.^ rin‘(listiK 1 known 
lo-(lay a‘^ Nortlici'ii I’.inaina and ('osta 
l\n'a is a intainlainons conntrx'; Jls 
lii,L[lu‘si points cwii risr ikmiIv 

7,000 lci‘( ahovo llic scad(.‘\'t*l. Jfou- 
(‘Vor. tlio ran^(‘ is ayain niU‘rru})tiMl in 
its northward adx'aiua*. 

Tlu‘ niarslu's of Nicaragua and tlu* 
Istlinnis ot TrlinaiUopiM- hiiin two more 
dfpirs^ions ot ,!,;rt“at depth, and liere. rather 
than at tlie nan ewe'll point, wr sh(*nld place 
. till- true hue ot demaieation 

North 'I' 
.nd Sooth ■'‘I" 

l>rlw«x'n tliese two pi»ints is 

the only ])la((‘ wheie ('eiitial Anienea 
seems to lia\e inad(‘ the atteinj)t at 
eontniontal exjiaiision so {'hara( toi istie 
ol the eastern {xirtioiis ot tlie two {j:ieal 
hall - eontinents. Ihit the Isthmus of 
ViK'atan, a thickly wooded, hilly country 
lyin^ Ixdore tlu- mountain plateau ot 
(iiiatemala, has 110 develojual river system 
on any lar^e scale : and to its position 
lH‘tw(vn the Jkiy of ('ampeche and that 
ot Honduras it owes the tavouralde 
<'haracter of its climate, lyini; low 
as it does in the tropic latitudes. 

Ab(;vi! the Isthmus of 'I\‘huanlepec tlu' 
nortlu*rn continent begins to t‘.\])aiid, but 
loi luairly ten de;Li:roes of latitude tart her 
north it is foruK'd by the Cordilleras, whicli 
spread wider and w'ider, leaxing only a 
narrow^ stri]) of stiore at their feet 011 


the (‘asl and W(‘st. and filling up the mam 
portion of the continent with the.ir 
jieaks. Ib'iice the })e( uhar chaiacter ol tlie 
Mexican climate. Ahhou.lih the district 
ot aiK'ieut Mexico lies entirely wit Inn the 
tr(»pu s, xet onl\ on tlu' seaboard is the real 


tropic t<'mjHiMtnre taicountered. which, it 
. , It brines the adx'anlaLa* ol 

Nature’s fullest t^lory; in- 
recuiiar disadvaiitaya* 

^ ot a daUL’i^roiis clmi:ite. Tins 
disadvantage is nulhlied b\- the nature 
of the country, which consists ol a liigh 
jilateau risnii^ suffi('M‘ntly hi,i,;h above 
the S“a to be tree from the dan^au's 
of malaria, and yi 1 onl\' so hi.^li as to 
enjoy an almost uninterrupted spriiii;- 
lime and to ])rovide lor man’s nei'es- 
sities with gciu'roiis hand, and reward his 
toil with richest bounty. ITie main moiin- 
lam-ranye, howiw’er, rises boldU’ and 
majesticallv to tlie lei^uous ol the ixa-rlast- 
in.i; snow which shmes dow n from tlu* jx-aks 
ol Po])oi'ate])ct 1 and the summit ol Oi i/.aba 
u])on the et» rnal sprinr;tide at their letd. 

Ill tlu‘ imme(liaie nei^dibourliood of this 
liii^du'st ])oint till' ('ordilkrras dix*i(.le into 
an eastern ami a western ranye. Hetwceii 
the.se tlien* stretches a hiydiland studdc'd 
with numerous lakes, of moderate size, 
« r 41, extraordina'ilv truitlul — 
Home of the Mexican highland. Here 

... .. was played out to its clo.se 

the little-known drama ot 
the ancient civilisation of America. 

Tlu' ('ouiitry from the Laki' of Nuairaj^ma 
to the northern jiarts of (he valley ol 
Mexico has hia n the home ol one ol tht‘ 
oldest civilisations of tlu' New W'orJcl. It 
is as yet wholly imjiossible to f^ivc any 
exact ciates for its be^nnniniLjs m the jiast, 
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and im|wssil)le it will jnobably rcinaiu, even 
if success should crown the atteiii])! to 
interjna't those uiuUripbered memorials 
which now look down u]h»ii our eiX u'ts to 
solve their riddh'. P>iit it anyone, starting 
with the conce})tion of the “ New ” Work!, 
considers this civilisation as mod(Tately 
young, he does it great injustice—nearly 
as great as do those who ])lace 
nre la c moro 

Histones ,. * i ^ 

, . . tluin 11,000 years in the ixist. 

of America 

written the history of th<‘ |)eo])les of 
Central Anu*ri('a, working m tlu* first 
century after the con(|uesl, and aided by 
tilt* old traditions and tht* pictorial scul])- 
tures, occasionally plact* these beginnings 
as far back as tlu* last century bt'I'ore tlit* 
Christian era. 

There is little ('ongruity in th(*ir ])ro- 
ductions, whicli do not ins])ir(‘ us with 
conlidt'iice. The d\’nast U's which have bt'cn 
decij)hered Irom the ])ictorial det'orations 
j)re\'ious to the tune ol Cohinibus agn*e 
with the Sjiaiiish and Nahuathu' sources 
of information, and go back in a grt'at 
numlier of individual states Irom 700 to 
800 years Indore tlu* disctJvery t)t America. 
Only these tt'stily to an almost invariable 
character of the (dvili.salion. t*veii in the 
earliest tinus. and ceitainly do not go 
back as far as tliat jirimal starting-point 
at which we are entitled to place the 
beginnings of the history ot thest' peoples. 

W’e ('an j)roba.bly get nearer to the truth 
with the' h(*l]) ot the ( hronologa al indu a- 
tions which can now be gathen'd troni 
tlu^ memorials ot the Ma\’a civilisation. 
The Mava w(‘re accustome<l to reckon Irom 
an estai)lished point in the ])ast, exactly 
as we reckon from the birth of Christ : and 
not only the year, but the actual day. 
which forms tin* starting-])oint ol their 
chronology has lu'en satisfactorily made 
out. Ti^is was Jum* li.Stli, according to 
our re('koning, of a certain ye'ar dating back 
more than ,5,730 \'ears b(*lore the eree- 

. tioii ol lh(^ nioinirnent which 

Memorials 

eolations. Tven ht'ri*, bowi'ver, 

Civilisation r ^ 1 1 

we unlortunately have no sun* 

foundation for chronological limitations— 
for we do not know by our reckoning the 
time at which the inseri])tion in (]U(‘stion 
was set u]), nor can we be certain whether 
that day marked a real event in the remote 
history of tlie p(*oj)le, or whether it n*j)r(*- 
sents a ])oint on which to base; calculation 
and inference, resembling in this resjiect 
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the I (‘wish ('hronology, which goes back 
to the creation of I lie world. Wi* must 
th(*reiore attempt to gain a conc'(*])tion ol 
the (‘aiiu'st history ol tlu'se ci\'ilisatio]is 
by other nu'ans ; and their memorials, 
which have come salely down to us through 
the storms of ceiilurit's, afford riclu'r and 
more copious information, although it Ik* 
not «*ntir(‘ly comj)let(‘. 

The highh’ painl(‘d ])ictorial work which 
the Spanish coiupu'rors ol Monti'/uma’s 
kingdom havi* handed on to ns has indiK'i'd 
men lor ('(‘ntuiK's to (onsider the cixuhsa- 
tion ol tlu' ])(‘o})les ol ( t'ntral America .is 
M('xi('an. I'liis is a gre;it historical error, 
riu* .Mexicans or tin* A/lecs ol .Mi'xieo- 
I'enochtitlaii, to give them tlu'ir }>roj)er 
etlm(»gra])hi(' name art* lU'itht'r the 
loiinders nor yet tlu* most important 
repres(‘ntat i\'es ol this cixulisat ion to 
which tlit'ir name ha.s bet'ii unlortunately 
atta< lied by the s]>ort ot cin'uinstanee. 

Shorth' Indore the S])anisli imasion (d 
the district they had obtanu'tl a h'ading 
position among the jn'o^Ot's ol tlit* eountry. 
A ('oiiseiousiU'Ss ol the lact tha,t their 
(ivihsation was not the result ol tht'ir 

own ('fforts. but was inherited 

stac es to Py j | j., 

of Discovery , . 1 \ j 

,111(1 ap])ear^ in the (lii'onicles 

ol llu'ir nati\(' historians: vv{ so cloudy 
Is it. so interwoven with erroi, (hat wt* 
coul(l scan e have arrived at tlu' truth 
with iKithing but iIk'sc iiulK'ations to 
h(d|> us. 1'hat truth In'cainc' |ila.m only 
when the' mined moimments were dis- 
('(jveied ol another civilisation, older and 
more* highly develojn'd than tin* Aztec, 
and when soint thing ol its laneuage had 
been k‘arn(*d. Ihit ju'ogress in this direc - 
tion did not begin Indore the (lose ol the 
(dglitc'cnth centuiN' ; and ('\'en to-day we 
have advanced only half-way towards the 
full understanding and a])precia(ion ot 
tht*se highly im]4(n'tant historical matc'iials. 

The ('hi(d obstac'h* to the ])rogress of 
di.scoverv has ln'(*n (lit* lac't that historical 
invc'stigation had takc'ii a wrong dirc'ction 
until nn'eiit limes. The errors thereby 
])ro(hice(l were lurthca' dissc'ininatc'd by 
two great visionaries, the* Indo-SjKinish 
historian, I). Ft'rn.ando ck* Alba Ixtlilxcn hitl 
(]>ronounc(‘d Ishtlilshotshitl) and tlu* 
IT(‘n('h missionary .and author, the Abln* 
l^ras.seur, of Hoiirbourg. The first-named, 
during the last ten y(*ars of the* sixtc'entli 
('entury, was the author of a large mimb(*r 
of historical treatise's concerning the 
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countries of ancient Mexico, based U])on 
extensive inviistigations into the several 
mo(l(is of writin^^current amon" the ancient 
Indians of the country, and also into 
the ])liysical charac'terislics ot tlu' western 
})e()])les of his own time. In these works he 
gives an exhaustive account of the civilisa¬ 
tion presumed to be th(‘ most ancient in 
( eiitral America, that of the 
Tbltecs: and lui traces back to 


The Toltccs 
Pioneers 
of Culture 


tlu'ir I'ivilisiug intliKMici* almost 
all tlu'intellei'tual (le\elopment 
of the aiicu'iil nations of ( entral America. 
This theory obtaimal credc-nci; tar and 
wide, and to an ('xtraordinarv extent. 

The rediscovery of tlu‘ old ruined cities 
brouglit about the si'anii lor iresli material. 
It aroused intense t'lithnsiasm in lh(‘ 
youthful missionary Jlrasseui, whom 
chance liad brought to tlu*. scat of th(‘se 
old civilisations. hageiiy, but without 
thorough liistorical and pliilological train¬ 
ing, he colU'i'ted (Central Americ.m antiqui¬ 
ties and quit'kly jaiblished a sca ies ol works 
iij)on the subj(‘ct. Ho was not contimt to 
pile all the culture of ancient Anierii'a upon 
the Toltecs; 1 k‘ hiuti'd als<» at vagu(‘ 
connections with llu' ci\ ilisations of lcg> pt 
and India, and attributed to this ra(v an 
extent ot knowledge that tlu‘ pt'oples ol 


to-tlay could scaici-ly attain again. 

AintM'icaii ethnology is a sc'ience still in 
its youth. Hut thi' metluxls <»f historical 
('riticism havt.- Ixuai brought to ])ear U))on 
the aiK'ient history ot ('(‘iilral Ameiica ; 
and oiu* ol the liist ri-sults has Ihh'u to 
c'.Kuir away the wild speculations ot the 
Abbe Hrasseur and to shatter the tradition 
of the all-j)re\aihng inllueiK'e of Tolte(' 
civilisation. hwo tacts aie now iiK'oii- 
testal)ly establishi'd. Among Hu? miiiKaous 
peojiles and constitutioiis whicli rajndly 
followed one anotluM', and which played an 
imjKirtaut ])art upon tlie tableland of 
Anahuat ',*'1 Ikmc. existed, probably towaials 
the end of the first Ihoii.sand yc/ais of tlie 
Christian era, a kingdom and a dynast^^ of 


The Riddle 
of Ancient 
America 


rulers who were known as Tol- 
lecs, from the name of tludr 
cajiital, Tollaii or Tula. They 
are mentioned in almost all tlie 
native historical documents. The particular 
historical facts handed down liy thest'. 
doimmenls are extraordinarily scanty ; we 
shall come baek to tliern in treating of the 
liistory of Aiiahiiae. 

Neither tlw date at whieh they existed, nor 
their relations to the siirroimding peo])]e.s, 
afCord us tlic smallest iustiticat’uin lor 
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considering these transitory nationalities as 
the creators, or even as the chief exponents, 
of that great civilisation whose higlily 
developed monumeiital art is rightly the 
astonishment of the latter-day world. 
Tlui little jirineijialiiy of the Toltecs was 
situated at a considerable distance irom 
the seat of that civilisation ; moreover, 
the nationality to whieh it has given its 
name belonged to the great mass of 
Naliiiafl-S])eaking lai'es, to whieh also the 
Aztecs ot iMexieo-renoclititlan luTiiiged. 
Tlu^ oldest and most highly (h^vc^loped 
memorials ol tliis ei\ahsation l)(‘ar unmis- 
lakahle tokiais of its lii'ing derived from 
another race. 

Tlii^ Inings ns to th(' sei'oiul historical 
fact tliat has been iiuhspiilably (‘Stahlislii'd. 
Till* whol(‘ ot Teiitral .\im*rica has iiu- 
doiihledly jiassed tlirongh a uniform 
proiess ot ' ix'ihsatiim. Ils loundations, 
and most ol tlu‘ dt'velopmeiit that lias lieeii 
l)Uilt iij>on those loiiiidalions, l»elong to an 
(Ma in 1 !i(‘rianob'])asl ; and that particular 
civilisation willi which we meet in all 


('.eiilral AmeiT'a w.ist ilready in existenctg 
compk'tc in all its details, heton* the 
,,, . peoph's of Xalma 


Cradle of 
Civilisation 


origin earni' 
north and in 


v'aded (he dislriid ot ('entral 
.4meneanei\'ilisation : or, at any 
rate, it w'as thus eompleh* ludori' tlie {leojiles 
of this civilisation and those of tlu* Xalma 
KK'i* had >*o closi'ly coIh'UmI as to make it 
possihh' to >pc'ak of IIkuii as t‘\t‘n'ising 
each ail influence upon th<‘ other. Hut if 
tills (*l(l civilisation did not oiiginale m 
Hie Xalma raeicthen the Toltiv'S could not 
liave originated tluMv eitliei'. A X'alma 
ract^ lias been thiar origin ; grant this, and 
thc‘ whole 1'oIIih: legend, wliicdi has so long 
])lay(‘d a gieal pai t in the more aiu ieiil 
Instory ol .AimM'ica, (:ollaj)ses uttia ly. 

The, })eopl(‘S to whom ('entral Anuaiea 
owes tlie ])e.cnliarly high develo]>ment of 
its ri\ilisalion'*lH'.long to t]u‘ Maya race. 
Tlie iianu* Maya-Indian is now the usual 
d(*sigiialioii of Hii^ natiws of the Yucatan 
pimiiisula, and this limited application of 
the term has been in tori'c sinc<‘ the time 
of the disciwery of .\merica. Conse(]uently 
the Yucatan jieniiisula has been regarded 
as the cradle ot this civilisation for a 
eonsidenihlc ])erio(l. This is, however, a 
mi.sfake; in Hu? .siaeiitifK' sen.se the name 
.Maya race iiieliidi'd all tin* peoples sjieak- 
ing a langiiagi^ dislinguished liy marked 
differences from the Nahua tongue. Tlie 
purest dialect ol this is the true Maya, hut 
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its kindred dialects were spoken in the 
vvlioU^ district between the Cordilleras and 
tlu; Atbintic Ocean from the Isthmus of 
Teliuant(‘pec to Nicaraii^iui. In the 
luxuriant tro])iial districts which spread 
Irom th(‘ foot of th(‘ ('ordilhTas to the Hay 
ot Talxasco, and are watered hy the river 
I'Siima^'inta and J^io de la Pasion, in the 
.. , modern province oi Chiapas in 

M.,« H.Mory republic, all,I ill 

Tradition nei^hhourin^^ ])ortions of 

the small ri*])uhlics of Ctaitral 
Am(M‘i(‘a -in these it is lliat we must 
lo('att\ if not tlie hirthpUu'e, at any rate 
the hal)itation ot the Maya })eoples, who 
there hronitht the civilisation ptuailiar to 
their race to a lii.eh j)itch of d('Velo])m(‘nt. 

Ev('n to-day it is wholly impossible to 
write the history ot the Maya ])eopl(‘S. 
Such of their old traditions as ha\e come 
down to ns throu,L;h the medium of tlu; 
Spaniards aie (piite insiifhcicait and far 
scantiei than what we Uxirn oi the history 
of their more nortluM'ii neighbours, the 
Nahna p(‘oples ; even tlu'r(\ and in th(‘ few 
historical texts written in th(‘ Maya 
lan^ua^a‘. tlu* traditions ot the pi‘o])l(‘ are 
‘■till (listoited and war[H‘d. As, in political 
life, the Xahua not only prissed upon and 
(U'owdi'd th<‘ Maya, but to some extent 
scattered and absoibed them, so, ni tluh. 
historical picture-d('sie:ns. much is diK* to 
the intluence of the traditions ot these 
more ]>owerfui lUM^hbours. Moreover, 
these (k'si^ms, as tar as history is conceriK'd, 
go back only oiu^ or two hundix'd yixirs ; 
the mort; e\t(‘nsi\'e chronological register 
of “ ahaus ” (periods) untortuiiately reiers 
only to ^’ucatan ; this ))rovin(a‘ must, 
nj)on internal evidenc{', be considered as 
coiupiert'd conijiaratively lat(‘. 

Tims for till' earlier history we are almost 
entirely thrown back on such information 
as we can gain from the inonuinents which 
hav(‘ copie down to us. l'hes(‘ are of great 
richness and extraordinary importance. 
On th(^ comjiK'St of the Mexican kingdom 
xk Q • K S])aniards were so dazzled 
Con uetr* nationality which con- 

of MexUo si'oming, in 

full vigour, that they concen¬ 
trated tlu'ir attention exclusively upon it, 
and hardly deigned to bestow a glance upon 
the statt's of 'riazcala and Tezcuco in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Hence we can¬ 
not be surpri.sed that they give us no 
information of these? monuments of the 
ancient Maya kingdom, hidden in the 
boundless forests, although they far sur- 
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passed in sjdendour all that Montezuma’s 
kingdom could display. In the real Aztec 
district but oiu? singh* building (d monu¬ 
mental character has been ])reservcd 
(the rums of Xochicak'o, ])r()nouiiced 
Shotshic ilco), whereas the aiuhent Maya 
cities of Chiapas and the neighbouring 
distriet afford hundreds of tem}>l('s ami 
])alaees ior inspection. 

Later again, when the S^ianiards entered 
into closer relations with the Ma\’a ])eoples 
on the peninsula of Yneatan, tlu'v became 
aecpiainft'd with sonu', at h'ast, ol the 
inttM’esting buildings which serv(‘d the 
early neials oi th(‘se p(‘0])les, yet they 
did not lully grasp tlu'ir iinjiortance. 
\Vhilt‘ I1 h‘ land ol Ab'xu'o offc'red tluan its 
boundless treasures, the temples of the 
Mava and the land which loving .Ma.va toil 
had changed into a gardiii ('onlaim'd 
nothing wliich tlie gri'cd ol tin* comjm'rors 
could ha\'c rt'lt away. 

Only will'll tlu‘ di*strii('ti\'c floods of tiu* 
compH'sl and its confusion had ])assed b\’, 
and whiai the first Iriars I'anu' over, did if 
h(‘gin to dawn upon tlii' S])aiiiards what 
testimonic's of thi* ])asf lay hidden among 
f his pt'opk'. msigmfK'aiit thoiigli 
Ihe Lost iKronie. Heiv it 

was that 1 hi‘v ionml, what tlu'v 
Writing i .A ,1 

iie\’er met with again on tlu* 

whole ot this ri'i'i'iitly disc o\'eri‘d contim'iit, 
a ])eo])l(‘ that had learned to preserve its 
tlionghts in written text. 'flu' Maya 
characters still remain one ol tlii' most 
interesliiig problems m Aiii(‘ri(\'Ui anti¬ 
quarian science. Although sonu' ol tlu* 
early Sjianish Iriars in Yucatan had been 
abU' to ai'qiiire a knowledge ol thi'in suffi¬ 
ciently exti'iisive* to enable them to read 
and, within limits, to write tliein, yet in 
the coiirsi' ol time this knowledge has 
been so eiitin'ly lost that the most skilled 
Aim‘ri('an antiquarians of to-day cannot 
agree uj)on tlu' systi'in to which th(‘ Ma\’a 
writing should lx* ascribed. 'fo some 
extent controversy upon the ])oint is 
futile ; the S])anish clergy who w(‘re al)k‘ 
to learn the writing Irom tin* inhabitants 
liave conhnm'd its ])lionelic (iiaracter. 

As a ('orii])arisnn of Ihe two .shows 
at a glanci?, the writing of the Nahna 
peo])ies, who proljahlv derived tlu' nsi' of 
written charaetia's from the Ma\'a, is far 
in the rear ol the? Maya system. As they 
al.so had already foimed a systimi niori? 
or less ])honetu'. for the writing of ])ro]Kn' 
namf?s, all attemjits to rednee tlu? Maya 
writings to the level of idc?ograj)hic or 
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purely liierof^lypliie clianuiers are ])ro- 
iiounrc'd erroiu'ous oue(‘ and lor all. On 
tht'ollu'i l]and,i( would appan nlly lx* just 
(‘rroiuious loi'us to allcuipt fo reduce 
I Ills writiu;^ to an al])li.'d)('l in iIk' wav 
that tin' Spanish 
th(‘si\le(Mith 
('eiiturx' redu('(‘d it. 
scleciiut^^ iudi\'idual 
elements from tli(' 
old Ma\'a wriliii|:( lor 
iiNi' in I ns ( r n (' I in 
t li e i r ( ateelmniens. 

Success has now’ I'e- 
w’ariled the (‘Itorts to 
e'^lahhsh the Alaya 
aril hniel ical s\ s1(an. 
r !m' 11 s \’s t e m o I 


AND ITS PEOPLES 

the second, fourth, and 


each following 
j)Ia('(‘ had twenty tinu'S th(‘ vahu* ol the 
IM'ecedin.e: tigure ; w^hik' figures in the 
third ])la('e had, lor I'easons based upon 
tie* Ma\a calendar svst(an, only c'ightet'n 
tiiiK's th(‘ valiu' of 
those in th(‘ strond 
l)lace. With this 
notation, which is 
ahsolnfely unliinit<'(i, 
the .Maya were ahead 
ol noi only all the 
pt'oples ol Anu'ri('a, 
i'lit ('ven of the 
tii'eeks and Romans. 
It is ((‘itainlv to he 
cx])(rted that this 
p('o])l(^ would ha\'(‘ 
(‘m])loyed some in- 
g('nious method for 
writing words; and 
the delicate signs ol 
their scri])t. the iirm 
(‘\e('ution of their in- 
s(‘riplions in lajudarv 
style, confirm this 
couji'cturt'. though 
tile inscriptions are. 
nnintelligihle to us. 
In spit(‘ ol this their 
scri])t is a valuable 
hel]) ni inwstigat ion, 
lor it atforcis tin' 
on ly criK'rion by 
W'hich we (\'in ])!'('- 
cis('l\’ si'paratc' i1h‘ 
districts (^1 .Maya and 
\ ah 11 a civilisation, 
w’hii'h a.r(' often with 
d 11 fi('u 11 y d 1 St in- 
guished, ow’ing to 
constant I'omnnuiica- 
tion and tlnur intt'r- 
a''ting iiiiliKmci' oiu' 
on anot her. For e\’en 
though the M^'xi(‘ans 
had also formed a 
hieiogly])hic systtnn 

A PAGE FROM THE DRESDEN MAYA MS. 

The iiipniorials of the Maya civilisation which have been Ot'SCl'lning COlKTetC 
handed down to ns show that these people had an extra- i^bii'ct'.; int/Ut i<riKK 7 
ordinarv fancv for adornine their bnildimr^ their J ‘ U 1 1lilt., H )l\ , 

yet it was .SO clumsy 
in C()m]xiri.son that a 


figureseinplox'cd onl\' 
tom Signs allog<‘ther : 
the point toi unit\’. a 
liori/onlal stioke lor 
ihc number and 
t wo ( o 11 \’ e 11 t 1 o II a 1 
signs lor go and o. 

This a r 1 1 li me t i ('» 1 
efiuipnieiit is not pai - 
tjeiiJaih' impl'essi\e. 
and the .Maya, might 
!)(' thought tar bi'limd 
maii\'oldei"a.ud newel 
nations whose s\-'- 
teiiis ca.n emplo\ 
tigures ol gieatei 
N’.'due and 111 huger 
mmihei. Jhit the 
iiig<-moiis met hod has 
been dis' o\'eied b\ 
which 1 he .Ma\'a.. w it h 
tliesc simple ai(U 
and no use is madt' ot 
the go 111 t his met hot 1 
-(.an w’lite ligiires 
Uj) to the eijiiivalent 
<>! mauN’ millions, and 
we I iglitly leel a, high 
I csjieet lor t heir iiitel- 
i' ('tnal ])enel rat ion. 

In till' Ma\a arith- 
mi‘t i('al n ot at ion, 
exact 1\’ as m ours. 

It is tin* position ol 
till' sign that gi\'es it 
its \’ahu' ; hut tlu'v ])la.ct*tl their signs in a 
vi'rtieal line -whereas we w'riti‘ them 
hoi’izoiitallv and ('iiijiloyed one of tlu'iii 
<1^ a dixiinal limiti])licr. In laid the lowe.st 
iigiin.' ol a colinim had the aritlinu'tieal 
value W’liieh it n‘])res('nt(‘d ; the figures in 



ordinary fancy lor adorninf^ their bnildinjfs, their 
sculpttires. and even their earthenware with pictorial 
decorations and inscriptions ..'- 


of considerable leng-th. 

gkuiee at a niann.serijit, U.gether with 
a com])lete examinalion ot inscrijitions 
eaiwed in stone, inform us at once to 
which oj thost' tw’o civili.sations the 
creators ol any given monument iHlongf'cl 
As we cannot imderstaml tlu' historical 
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writings, and cannot rt'ly upon the oral 
tradition handed down by the Sjiauiards, 
the Maya script is the only means of 
defining the extent of the district which 
was sul)ject to the civilising influences ol 
their culture in ancient times. In this 
connection the greatest im])ortance 
attaches to the fact that tlu' Maya ]>eo]fles 
had an extraordinary fancy for 
Pic^orial^*^ adorning their buihlings, their 
1C ona scull)tiires, and evi-n their 
ccora ions jiot (Ully with ])ic- 

torial decorations of mori‘ or l(‘ss richness, 
hut also witli inscni])! ions ol considerable 
length. Wv owe it to this fact tliat wv can 
:»scrib(' buildings whicli show unmistak¬ 
able affinities with Maya architectuie to 
th(‘ii n'al lonnders, and. on the otlu'r 
hand, can attribnt(‘ many a monument 
to tlu* Maya whiih lay entirely outside 
ol the dominions which they are known 
to have inhabiti'd. 

The number ol the ascertaine<l sites ol 
the Ma\a civilisation, tin* ruins ol which 
li(? hidden in the imp('netia!)le lon'sts ol 
('hia])as, Honduras. Yuiatan, <-tc., con¬ 
tinues to iiKU'easi' V('ar by yt'ar; more 
abundant o])]K)rluuities are thereby 
afforded us for investigating the hh' of 
th'S forgotl('n p(‘o])lc. Kow and again an 
nnex])ect(>d discoverv extt'iids the known 
a'va ot the Maya civilisation beyond its 
jirevious limits in one or another direction : 
but, ii])on tlu‘ whol(\ the boundaries ol 
this area are tohuably well settled. In the 
lirst j)lac'(‘. the whol(‘ ot the Yui'atan 
])eninsula Ix'longs to it, with tlie numerous 
islands which lie along the coast and 
wi‘re taken ovi'r by the Ma^'a, obviously 
with a \'i<'w to civilisation. 

On the north-west ol Yucatan their 
district has not spread so lar, and at most 
n*a('hed to tJie Isthmus ot 'J'l'huantepec. 
JIowev^(*r, in this distruU, in ('hiajias, on 
tlu; banks of the rsumacinta, and in the 
low-lying valh'ys of its nnny'rous tribii- 
tari(‘S, we must place not only the highest 
. develojnnent of the Maya 


The Home of 

Maya 

Civilisation 


civilisation, but als() its original 
home. Here lav and here still 


lie the famous ruined cities of 
Palenque, of Ococingo, of Mimche, and the 
recently discovered Thedras Negras gronj), 
all remarkable tor the. splendid richni'SS of 
their artistic decorations and the extent 
of their inscriptions. Here, too, on internal 
evidence, must he ])laced the iiome 
of that most im])ortant and most beautiful 
among the lew IMaya manuscripts that 


have been jneservanl for later generations, 
the C(Klex Dresdeiisis; the remaining 
two—the Codex Pu*e/ianus in Ikiris, 
and the Tro-Cortesianus in Madrid— 
are of later date and very jirobalily 
of Yucatan origin. 

The illustration on the precc'ding page' 
throws an interesting light on tlu' Maya 
in.sn iptitnis and jnetorial decorutions, 
which, as we lia\'e seen, W(‘ie Ireqiiently 
of very considerable k-ngtli. This rt'pro- 
dnetion ol a jiage* from the tainous Maya 
MS. in tlie Royal Fre'e Libiary at Diesden, 
shows a section of tlie so-ealled “ lonala- 
matl,’* a sacred sea.son ot 2()0 days, con¬ 
stantly m(‘t with in manuscripts and 
enijiloyed for jMOjdietic juirposes. Ihit 
while the drawings partly tell their own 
story, the writing cannot be deriplien'd, 
ev('n the most skilled Anu'iicaii anti- 
(juarians ol the ])n'S('iit day, as c.lrt'ady 
stated, being iinahlt' to agiee to any 
d(*finite‘ extend U}>on the* system to whicli 


Maya 

Ruins 


it should 1 h' asciilunl. 

On the soiith-w('St o( ^hlcalan the Maya 
elisliie't s])reads up^iiito the C.oialillcra^ ; 
and though W’c cannot l(»llow the trace's 
of this nationality on to I hi* Pai'ifu' si'a- 
heiarel in any direction, \et it 
amous nairow strip of 

e'e)ast whicli the*y laile‘d t(» bring 
unele*r the’ir iiillnciu'i', lor the 
memntain rangt* sliows tiaces ot Iheir 
se*ttle*inents up lo anel be'yond its wate'i- 
shed. 'flu* soiitlu'in boundary of the 
Maya elistru -1 is p(*ilia])S as yet the* most 
nnecriain. On the Atlanli*' e-oasl two «)l 
tlu* mosi lainoiis Maya nuns, fjuingua and 
('<)])an, are hieldiMi by tlu* \alley walls ot tin* 
Motagiui in (jiiate‘mala and Hondnias ; 
anel (he wliof* e)l (iualemala ig) to tin* 
boundarie's of the re]>ublic ol San Salvador 


se‘ems at one; time* to have been inhabited 
i>y ])e()plo e)f the; Maya rae e’. 

On the nortli tlu; ciiaracte'ristic memorials 
e)f tlu; Nahna e;]e*me*nt make a sliarp 
division e:)f areas ])ossiblt; ; but f)ii the* 
south the style. e)f the neighbouring pe‘ople*s 
was e)f ne) definite cbaracte*r, anel so it has 
ne)t yet been settleel wlu;tlier ce)ine ide*nce‘S 
anel similarities in this district are elne*. to 
the; neighbouring infliie*ne'e e)f the Maya eu* 
to a real etlineilogical conne‘e'tiou with 
tlu'.m. Within tlu*se boundaries the are‘a 
of Maya civilisation e‘mbrace‘s an exte;nt 
of ahemt 7 ,oe)e) square mile‘S—that is, 
ratlu'r meire than the; kiugelom eif Prussia ; 
in more tlian half of this, traeas of an 
unusually large jieqnilatieni are ajqiarent. 


tin ?■> 
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REMARKABLE CIVILISATION OF A 
VANISHED RACE 

THE LIFE AND CUSTOMS OF THE MAYA 

W AS this dislrirt (‘V(‘r a iiiiitrd Maya Uk* natives tlieiusclves had totally for- 
kiii^doin ^ 'riuTe is no diira'iilty in gotten. This fact ohlit^cs us to place, the 
airiviui^at the assumption that it was. Th(‘ (iisrnj)tion ol the Maya in a reiimtc'anti- 
halt-niytholoj^i('al, halt historical traditions (juity. and to siii)pos(‘ a loni; jieriod of 
which lia\'(‘ he<‘n transnhlt(‘d to ns in the s<‘j)aiate existence to the several comnmni- 
(liah'cts ot Kakchi(iuel and the' Maya ot ties wherein th(‘ difterent dialt'cls woie, 
\'ncatan iiK'iitioii a ^reat knindoni on ^ . lorined. Moia* ('aretnl <‘\- 

iiiaiiv o('casi(»ns. Xo\\ it is tlu' Xai'hiin .. .. . aniination oi tla‘ Ma\«i 


W AS this district (‘V(‘r a united Maya 
kingdom 'I'here is no diirK'ulty in 
airiviiii^at the assumption that it was. Th(‘ 
halt-mytholoj^i('al, halt historical traditions 
which liav(‘ he<‘n transmilttal to ns in the 
diah'cts ot Kakchi(inel and thi* Maya ot 
\'ncatan iiK'iitioii a ^reat knindoni on 
many occasKais. Xo\\ it is tlu' Xaidian 
kmj^dom, the knii^dom ot the .^roat snake, 
A m\thol()i;ical symhol whudi meeds ns 
o\’(M' and over aijain in the \\hol'“ distriet 
ot Maya civilisaliofi. In anothei l<-^(‘nd 
it IS tile kiniidoin ot *Xihalliay, the kini;- 
dom ol a mi,L;hty and powerlnl rultM' horn 
whom the lu'roe's ol the' Ic^e'nd won then 
ineU'peiuU'iice' <dtev miudi toil and slnnt^le. 

Historical coincideiu'cs have been oh- 
.served m both these stones, and the 
capital ol the Xaediaii kim;dom has bee'ii 
identihed with I’aleiKjUe. thatol the Xibal- 
. bav kineeloin wit h t ill Z.ipote'c 
TheD.stnct J.:v,.n U th.-v rnnj,.,- 

tnres weie jusMIled. and liiey 
are still 111 ilispnle. it need not 
necessaiilv follow that 1 hese kingdoms had 
I'ver embraced the whole or e\eu the 
i^ieater part ol the Maya district, tn the 
disni])lion wliudi is so tnoinini'iit a feature 
in the ancii’iit constitutional history of 
Central Ameru a. a power of very moderate 
dimensions accoidin,!^ to modia'ii iileas, 
proN-ed a sullicient foundation lor Ihr 
leoend of a inii^hty kini^doin. The historical 
ciri'iimstances of later tunes, at any rate, 
allord no evidi'iici' in favour ol a ])revioiis 
political confederacy of the little Maya 
priiK'itialities. 

'Fhe Maya lanf^ua^^e, moreover, not only 
in rei'i'iit times, but at the ])eriod of tlio 
Spanish conquest, w'as divided into a set 
of dialects sharply difti'rentiated each from 
the rest. When the m inks be”aiito study 
individual dialects for pur[)oses of com¬ 
munication, they recognised in them 
that relationship to a common source which 
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memorials has 


similar result. 'J'he monu¬ 
ments of ('ojian m Honduras, oi l’alen(]ue 
in ( hi^ipas, ol ( hichen-11/.a in N»>vth 
Yucatan, of Pi'ten and d'lcal on the 
boundary oi tlw (inatemala tableland 
-in short, all tlii' monumi'iits that are 
scattered over tlie district ol .Maya civili¬ 
sation bear the niaiks ol a iiiiilorm 
develojimeiit of that civilisation. 

Only a iiioie jiartiimlar study of thi'ir 
indi\'iduahti('s has madi it ecjually unmis¬ 
takable that all thesi' buildings do not 
belong to one and the sanio period, and that 
the coincidi'iici's tlii'y display are not such 
a'^ toenableus toasenbe th'‘ir toundation to 
anyone people or lo aiiyniie constitution d 
unity. Liider these ('ircumstances tlii' tact 
bei'omes all the more important that it 
was not merely one member or a lew' indi- 
\'idual members ol this nation that rose 
to the jierleiUion manitested in ihi'ir 
ingenious system of wntmg, of arith¬ 
metical notation, and of chronology. 

On the contrary, on the highlands of 
(iiiati'inala, in Copau and ( hama, in the 
lowlands of tlu' rsumacinta, in the valU'y 
, of the Miitagna, in the Ihir h'ast, 
in the island of Cozumi'h all 

^ e. the peoiilesol Maya origin could 

May. Senpl 

same script, and controlled the com¬ 
plicated calculation of their festivals by the 
same astronomical rules rules that pre- 
supjiose observation oxer a great lapse of 
lime. In a w'ord, the. astouisliing achieve¬ 
ments of the Maya peoples in civilisation — 
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at.lii(‘veijiL*iils absolutely unparalleled in 
the New World—must belong to an epoch 
previous to the i)criod of disrui)tion. 
Only one branch of the Maya ])co])lc 
liad no share in these achiev’einents- the 
Huasteca, on (he north coast of Mexico, 
who had be('u driven to the estuary ol the 
Panueo Kiv(‘r. This fact is im}H)rlant 
lor th(‘ criticisni ot the h'gtuids of thi‘ 
Nahua migration. In historical times the 
JfiiahtecM were divided from their soulh(‘rn 
kinsfolk l)y a wi(l(' district ]H*o])U-d 
generally by llu‘ Nahua, though these were 
divided into numerous small states. 

Whetlnu'th(' Huasteca had migrat(‘d into 
th(‘ Nahua ilistrict, or wlK'thei' immigra¬ 
tions ol the Nahua had cut them oft Irom 
their parent stem, tlu' hu t remains that 


and fnun tiu; jiictorial decorations of 
th(!ir architecture. In no single district, 
with the (“xce])tu)n of the Ndicatan ]K‘nin- 
snla, has the attem])t as yet bciui successful 
to trace a conneciion betw(!en (tu‘ Maya 
s'ates of the sixteenth century (the 
history ol which ( an be rc'traced sonu’ t(‘n 
geiunations, that is, two or three hundred 
years) and the state's whu h ('cntre round 
the gri'at ruiiK'd sites. It is only during 
the la.st twent\’ \’('a.rs that tliesc' havi' bi'i'ii 
carefully investigated. 

To-day nearly all these places lie lailrom 
th(‘ roads which tlii' Irariic ol later times 
has opeiu'dup: the\'ai'c hiddi'ii inthewild 
(h'])ths ol till' tropical lorest. wh'-i e \'egeta- 
tion springs u]) with such overpowering 
vigour lli.it often a. lew years aHi'i* an 



ZAPOTEC REMAINS AT MITLA ; IDOLS TWO THOUSAND YEARS OLD 


.'it oni' period the .\I.'iya and the .Xahu.'i 
must havi' loniid themselves in ojijiosition, 
and this at a time when the Maya had 
not coypiltded the most important ji.irt 
of their ]>rogress. Otherwise, (‘ither the 
ITuastia'a would Iiavt* shart'd in the .Maya 
civilisation, or else, isolated in the midst 
ol Nahua jH'oph's, they would not hav(' 
letained their nation.'il peculiarities un- 
distuilx’d. Such a casi' ol arrest u])on tin; 
lower planes of civilisation is only ])ossible 
wIh'ii the neighbouring elements are in a 
statti of mutual rejnilsion. 

Ihitil the ki'v to tin* inscriptions has 
been found, we can draw conclusions as to 
the circumstances .'ind conditions of lih* 
among the jieojilcs of antiipiity only from 
the general ciiaractc'r ol the Maya citii^s 
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exiH'dilion has cut p.itlis and made' the 
ruins .'iccessibU' the next espedition linds 
that the jungh' has ag.iin reioiujiiered the 
whok'. riidf'r tlu'se ( iicumst.'inci^s it i.s 
Jiojieless totrvand inlei theageol tin*ruins 
from that of the trees under which the\ 
are hidden ; all the more so, as historical 
tradition tells ol moi’e than one riiinedcitv 
that the .Sjianiards found hidden in tropical 
vegetation when tlu'y made theii' first dis- 
cov'eries in the sixteenth (entury. Kven 
then till' imjiosing eri'ctions with which 
the soil of t'hiajias is lhi('kly sown wi'ri', 
for the nativi's as well as for t hi'Spaniards, 
merelv tlie long-silent wit nesses of a rc'inott' 
past to which there w.'is attached neither 
the traditions of history nor the legends 
of romance. Tlu' \'ery nanus ol these 




SCENUS AT MITLA. THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE XIBALBAY KINGDOM 
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j^Iacos liad lonf;; been com]detely for¬ 
gotten ; the a])])ellations that later times 
liave acce])ted have no original authority, 


instanc c, the Mexican read as “ Cinacatan,’* 
in his language, “ the Town ol the Ihit ” 
{])robably a totemistic denomination of a 
. little Maya state that was 
I still in exist(ince in the tinu^ 
j of Cortes) ; but the Mavi 
I vocalised the same conce])t 
I as “ Tzutuhil.” Karh of 
I tlu^se ii.'inK^s was ecjually 
j ein])loyed and t‘(|ually well 
understood in the one dis¬ 
trict as in tlu^ other a 
])roof ol th(‘ intimate asso¬ 
ciation of th(‘ xMaya and 
Nahiia ]>eo])l(‘s. Now, at 
the tiiiK'of the (lisr()\'(M y (){ 
Am(!rica, the ana ol thr 
oldest Maya ci\'ilisat ion 
had be('n alr(‘ady aban- 
don(‘d by tlio Ma\'a ; tlu* 
S])aniards undertook the 
('olonisat ion ol the land 
under the guidance and 
with ihehelpof th(‘x\ahua. 
Conse<juenlly, in the (Xise 
of a district that for hun¬ 
dreds ol years was the 
home of the higlu'st Ma\a 
eivihsation. and had never 
entireh’ lillen into tin* 



THE HALL OF MONOLITH 
COLUMNS 

but r('st uj>on Spanish tra¬ 
dition or have bfcn trans- 
mitt<‘d to us b\- the wild 
Indian tribes ot tli(' lu'igh- 
hourhood A ]i(culiar 
eharac'teristic ol the old 
Indian jjeojiles has eontri- 
biited not a. little to this 
I'esult. Th('names ol (heir 
towns, ot theii' })ersons, and 
e\a-n ol their gods, w’ere 
taken without e\ce])tion 
Ironi maleria.1 objects ; 
luau'e they could easily be 
re])res(‘nt(!d by hierogivphs 
of a convcmtional and uni¬ 
versally intelligible nature, 
t )f this w’e hav(* countless 
inslanc(*s in the manii- 
s(Ti])ts of Xahinatlar origin. 
This mode of w'riting wtls 
intelligible ov'er the limited 
region where it ]KTsist(‘d, 
but its ])honetic inter])reta- 
tion was by no means every¬ 
where the same. For 
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hands of the Nahua, we find in our 
authorities only ])laec-iianies of Nahua 
origin. Hence, the ruined ])laces of Chiajuis 
are dt^signated without exception by S])an- 
ishaiid Nbaliiiatlac names; yet these; j)laces 
show indisputable signs of their Maya 
occu])ation in the style of their ])irtorial 
(U'c'oral ions, and, abova-all, in tlu* numerous 
iiiscrij)ti<)iis in the Maya character. 

'I’o judgr from ('xtcait, Irom Ix'auty, and 
Ironi t(clini('al tH'iit'c lion, an important, 
if not till' central, })oinl of the civilisation 
of tills ])eo]»le must have beiai situat<‘d 
on the (‘astiM'n s1o]H‘ ol the; ('ordilleras. in 
( Inapas. Sepaiated by no gieat distance, 


religious element must have been of trans- 
cendant imj)ortaiict; ; so much so that to 
some, at least, of the old iMaya cities a 
government by tlu; ])riestly caste has 
beeai attribiiti'd. 'Die analogy ot neigh¬ 
bouring conditions and the scanty 
counter stati'ineiits oi historical tradition 
do not confute' the; tlu'orv. d'h(‘ migra¬ 
tion legends of thi' ('entral American 
]K;oples an* ol great im]K)rtan('(* ; for tiu; 
settlements, (‘ven of those ])eo])’es that 
had madi* a consii.I rabh* advance ia 
civilisation, we re only of o lalive duiation. 
In the legends vve constantly meet with 
tin; story tliat the ]M'()|)les undi'i’ tie' 



MAYA COPY OF THE GREAT TEMPLE OF CHICHEN-ITZA IN NORTHERN YUCATAN 


rea('hing troin tin; foot ol the mountain 
to the sea, the ruined sites remain of 
tlcoeingo, I’ahuKjue, Menche. and Ihi*dras 
Negras. Kach ol these must once have 
lormed a largt' town, a ('eiitre of religious 
and ])obtical lile. round which a thii'k 
])o])ulation ( lustered. To us then* remains 
little save* the sit(\s of the ti'in])ies ami 
p(‘rha])s of one or two ])alaces. It is a 
characteristic jieculiarity of all Central 
American civilisation to have firacticaliy 
no profane buildings to show, but a large 
mmib(‘r of ndigious erections of great 
extent and particular Ix'anty. At once 
the conclusion offi'rs itself that in the 
political life ol the old Maya towns the 
E 


guidance of then' national god. wa.ndered 
about until the god, sj'eaking himsill 
or through one of his seiaants, ftrdei'ed 
the jieople to settle delinitt h' on a ('ertain 
s])ot and to build him a dwelling-place. 

This merely means that the ])riests 
wert‘ the ruling class, as being the 
servants and re])resentatives of the g('d 
head : the fact is coniirmed by our own 
historical knowledge of jieoples who wtie 
ruled by ivligious and not by warrior 
leader's. We consider the almost exclu¬ 
sive preponderance of religious buildings 
in PaleiKpie, in Mencheg and other ruined 
places ; we observe the pictorial decora¬ 
tions remaining in these temples, which 
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wc find to bo alinosl (‘idirely composed 
of divinities and piit'sts in nearly every 
case with llic insignia of leniporal domi¬ 
nion—the sco})tie and a peculiar head¬ 
dress of ricliest fejthei’work ; and hence 
we conclndi' that the sann* conditions 
must have [prevailed to an unlimited 
extent in these old Maya towns. (’er- 
tainly, centres of polilit al power might 
liav'e existed elsewhere and ha\’e left 
behind them few(‘r and less-iMuhiiing 
iiKMiiorials. \\\' might be h'd to this eon- 
(iiision by the analog\’ ol tin* neighbour¬ 
ing Nahna distiiet, when* 'reotihuacan 
and Choi 111 a were ri'cognised (XMitn'S ol 


the town for most of the year. The monu¬ 
ments themselves show us how thorough 
and exteiisix'e ancient Maya agriculture 
was ; many of the elements current in 
their hieioghphic s('ript wc'ie borrow(‘tl 
from agricnllnral iinph'iiuMits ; in tlu‘ir 
religion the divinitii'S of fruitfuliu'ss ])lay(‘d 
a most important i)art and are adoined 
with symbols lelating to agricnltni\‘. 

The re])orts of the Spaniards furt Ikm' con¬ 
firm the tact : in the disti'i('ts inhabited at 
their time they found exerywliere a (h'Use 
population siipporling itsel! bx ('ari'tul 
tilling of the soil. As winter caused but a 
short interrupt ion ol agricultural oju'ia- 


religious life and 
xvere adorned 
x\ith gn^ater 
buildings than 
many a royal 
('apital, x\itliout 
being in any 
inuisuallx’ close 
coniu'ction xvitli 
the political life 
of those districts. 
Hut the old Maya 
towns, with tlu' 
extensix'e pri'- 
cincts of then 
temples, are V('rx 
numiM'ous, a n d 
ari‘ not very 
widely sejiarated ; 
lu‘nc(' it IS im- 
})ossibU‘ to lind 
room eitiiei near 
or between them 
for the I'xistence 
of siu'li iiidt'jnnid- 
ent ])olitical cen- 
t res as x\-o111 d 
form the natural 



THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN AT PALENQUE 
The worship oftiic sun occupied a foremost place in the Maya iehj;i(ms 
observances, this illustration showintr a temple erected to that dmly. 


iKUl^. the poJ»lI- 
1 a t I on li a d n o 
jii'iinaiient haln- 
latioiis 111 tli(‘ 
immediate neigh- 
Ixaiihood of the 
temples, then 
lioiist‘s hn then 
daiK needs being 
plactwl in the 
inuhlle ol then 
helds. Then li.iil 

tlwelllllgs. 1 unit (»t 

w i>otl and w altle- 
work. stiaw and 
iiMttnig. olleied 
no lesi-laiu'e to 
t h e in a i'( h ol 
tune, and left no 
liMces ol then 
I inn wliK h (’(»iild 
hax’eslll \ l\ ed I h(‘ 

lapse of ('('111 111 K's. 

{ )ii the ciix II oils 

it I’aN'iKpie, 111 
1 h(' dept hsof that 
loiest which has 
( o\ elcd the town 


counter])oise to this lugli dt'X'elop- 
meiit of the pnestlv lorct's. One. at 
least, of (he niiiied citie.s. PaleiKpie, 
iH'ars tKK'es xvithin and around itself xvhich 
ai.lmit the possilulitx’ of other than sacred 
conceptions attaching l(.) the giound. 

Within tlu; limits of the ruins an; 
t(^ be found conslrnetions lor ])ringiiig 
xvater and sei ving it throughout the dis¬ 
trict xvhich arc too cxtinisive to havt‘ Inxm 
connected with the temph* buildings alone. 
The rt'iiiaiiis of an ancient Indian tox\n 
are not gix'at, ex'en tliough the toxx’ii was 
of cfinsiderabh' extent and pojnilatioii. 
Tlie ('onunon folk xvt'ro occipiied hy their 
agricultural labours at a distance from 


more or less since liistoru al times, tlieie 
aie. It is lni(\ eijiK'eaied nu'inorials ol 
anti([iii(y, isohitei.! and at :i distance 
iioin the toxVn ; probablx', theielore, wlu'ii 
Pah'iique was a ll'nirishing town, its 
neighbourhood was also inhabitiul by an 
industrious agricnltuial jiopulation. W'v. 
knoxv, from the iigun's wliieh liaxi' lu-t'ii 
transmitted to us of the state ol things 
in .Mexico-'l'enochtitlan, W'lial hu ge mowds 
of })eoj)Ie xvt'ie ocmpii'd in I he tenqile 
serx'iees of the ( '('lit ral AmeiK'an pi'oples. 
So, as tli(‘ temj)les in each ol tlu' old Alaya 
citii'S are alxvays minu'rons and oiten ol 
considerablec'xtent, W(' have m this fact an 
exact corres})ondencc with the traditions. 
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At the same time the extent and import¬ 
ance of the temjiles are evidence for the 
strong j)o\vers of tlu; rnling ])riest]y castes. 

The Maya buildings, which we must 
consider, williout excej)tion, as mumi- 
mental l)nildings in our senst* ol tin* word, 
were almost always erected upon a foun¬ 
dation in tlu' iorm of a hill, displaying 
man\' resemblances to the 


The Maya 
Style of 
Architecture 


mounds of the' North Anu'i ican 
Indians. Here and there, where 


'the ground was favourabl(‘, 
natural hills were em})loved for this object, 
and cut (k)W'n to the size ol the designed 
erection. But generally tlu' whole mound 
or terract‘ was artilieially constriu ted of 
l.)oul(lers, rubbh', gra\’cl, or c'arlh, accord¬ 
ing to tlu' nature ot the inalerial at hand. 

In countless ( ast's Ihest* mounds, known 
as “ ku ” in tlu' Maya tongiu'. an* all that 
remain to tell ot an ancient building. In 
such t'ases we must sup])os(' that the 
mound was erowned by an o]>en altar, or 
a construction ol some perishable material, 
of which all traces lia\-e disa))])eared. 
Kus witJjont /'uiMiiigs uj)on them are 
found in (’hia]>as onh' in I'onnection with 
more jK'rinaiU'iit erect lon^; but in Yuca¬ 
tan, when' the Maya areliitt‘('ture can b(‘ 
trai'ed in many other directions, there 
stand, or stood, uimumbeied kus in 
('onij)lete isolation, and these in the kitvr 
SjKnnsh period otten toiiued the only 
memorials ol the ancient Indian setth*- 
ments. All tlu* largei' temple sites ol the 
Maya show a number ot (.‘arth terracts : 
these were arrangt'd in an e\a('tl\- jiaralk'l 
order, and ioimed the tour sides ot ,i 
lowa-r court ui tin* midst. 

Butin theca-seol such grou])s ol mounds 
thesK les are usually covi'red with flagstones 
or wath smooth ])last(‘r s})r(‘a<l oyer them ; 
and the terrat'es almost nnairiably su})])ort 
buildings which may beol consnU'rable siz(‘. 
At thv ('astern toot ol the ('ordilleras, 
both in (diiajias and on the boun¬ 
daries ot Honduras. Natui(' provided the 
Ma\’a W'ith a hard .sandstime 


Maya Peoples 
Ignorant 
of the Arch 


ol an argillaceous kind, 
'riiis w'as an idi'al material for 


tlu'ir j)ur])oses. It could be 
quarried in large blocks without trouble ; 
being only moderati'ly In^avw, its trails])ort 
ofh'red no insurmountable difficulties, and 
it was capable ol being w'orked even with 
their inad(‘(|uat(^ instruments. For the 
Maya, in sjiite of their artistic cU'vernt'ss, 
ap])arentl>’ made no use of metal tools in 
their w^ork, although they seem to have 
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had some knowledge of ('o])])er wairk for 
decorative jiroductions. Their ignorance 
of tlie arch is a tact of inifiortanct' for 
tlie Maya architecture. Tlu'V o^'ercanle 
the difticulty by making each luwv course 
oveihaiig the one iHuieath it until the 
opening became small (‘iiough to be closc'd 
by a siiiglt' slab. Howi'Vt'i, this kind of 
arcli could co\ er only a moderate* breadth, 
could hardly be built iirmly (‘iiough to 
siip])ort a si'i'ond building, and obliged 
the const ruction of the root to bi* extn'iiR-ly 
niassi\e. The conse(jUi‘n('e was that the 
fore-wall ot the building that compost'd 
the root provided a surtaci' olt(‘n more 
than halt the size ot the '-ytore\'beiieiith it. 

The Maya architects w’ere in llit' habit of 
using this surkn'i' lor ornamental di'cora- 
lion. and it bi'canu' so impoitant an archi- 
tc'Ctiiral featuii- that the monuments ot 
the higlu'sl development otten letam it 
witlunit tli(‘ massix’e rooting bi'lund. merely 
as an isolati'd ornament to finish off the 
building. A la'a<le ol this kind, which 
really contaiiu'd but oiu' llooi (»l looms, 
olteii prodiKH'd tln'^ippeaiaiiee ol a tlu(*e- 
storied building, d'he .\iaya ('<)uld <mly ])lace 

. one stoi‘\' upon another m 

Buildings towel-shai.edbuildmgsot con- 

Like Terraced , i i i . i 

„ .. Slderable extent ; ontlieothei 

h;uHl. tlioy Imv,. ImuH many 
ti'iuples m another styK* ol two or more 
stoievs. d'his was done ill j)yiamidal loim, 
'J'he loiiihlation upon wliK'h they wen* 
laised gave all the .Ma\'<i buildings llu' 
appeaiaiK'i' ol a teii.ieed j»yiannd. d'lu' 
building did not stand e\a(lly upon tin* 
I'dges ot the aitifaial mound; an open 
s|)a('e ran around evei\ ^ide of it. 11 a 
si‘( ond stoie\' was to be rai^eil, it wa'^onU' 
neci-ssarv to iiaieasr tlu' height ot tlu* 
mound at th(' ba( k of the building until 
it was upon a levi'l witli th<‘ loot. This 
roof then lornied an opem sp;if't* b(*lore th(' 
door, and in the c(‘ntre ot the nmund thus 
raised a second storey could lu* erecti'd. 

Fntran('<' to this could lu' gaiiu'd either 
fnun the sides of tlii' mound which were 
not built uj)on, or by a stairway against 
one of the sidi's ot tin* building. The .Maya 
architects were invariably obliged to con¬ 
struct buildings of consnk'rable breadth, 
Ixx'anse bold and lotty erections were 
unattainable with the means at their 
dis]V)sal, Tlu* heaviness of tlu* broad and 
massive roof is dispelled only by the rich 
ornamental d(*sign of the sides and the 
facade. The boldness of(Fsign and thescru- 
jmlous finish of detail are extraordinary. 



THE CIVILISATION OF THE MAYA 


The Maya bnildinc^s entirely cxehide the 
sn})])(>siti(ni that they were formed by 
jucri'ly put tiller together any material at 
hand. Tliey are, vvilliout exce])tioii, the 
result of uniform design, and tluhr anange- 
inent most c(‘rtainly implies previous sur¬ 
vey and lull eah'ulalion. The sculptures 
are exam stronger evid(‘nr<‘ for this tact; 
th(‘y often list' a coiisidi-rable heiglit jioin 
the ground, and their (h'sign (xcupii's 
in>ea.y yards of wall spa('e. 'I'liis is 
(‘Sj>(“<‘iaUy the ('.ase with tlu‘ stone carvings. 
It is wliolly inconceivable that these 
niassi‘s ol stonework should have bt'cii 


and ill Yucatan (especially llxrnal and 
Chiehen-Itza). Hut the sculptured figures 
in each of these several districts iiave such 
strongly marktal characteristics that they 
require S(‘j)arate descri])tion. In the ruined 
citi(‘s of Chiajias, the oldi'st district of 
Maya civilisation, tlie bas-r(;lief is tlie 
jM'evailing teature ()f their sculi)ture. At 
one place it is a torm of relief in clay or 
stucco, a develo])ment of tlu' potter’s art ; 
instances arc! the altar slabs of Palenqiie 
and a long row (tf interesting exani])les. 
Idsewhenr it is relied in stone, re‘(]uiring far 
gr(‘ater' artistic, skill. For instance, the 



THE IMPOSING REMAINS OF AN AZTEC TEMPLE IN YUCATAN 


begun only when tlu* bhx'ks had be‘e‘u 
])lae'(‘el in ])osil]on ; on the* e'ontrary, it is 
j)laiu Ironi the manner ol their iiisertiem 
that llu'v were* pri‘vie)usly worke-d a}>art. 
This im{)lies a pu‘vie)us ca]nd)ility for 
])lanning and dis])osing e)rnameiital d(‘signs 
wliich is ])ossibte* ejiily to the* liighesi powers 
(d the* surveye)!- and cale ulaten'. 

All these* architectural ])e*culiantie*s are 
to be found, though with evrtaiu leual 
dii1eren('e*s, amenig all tlu)se Maya race's 
which have l(*ft builelings e)f any im}>ort- 
ance be*hinel the*m. They are te> be fe)uiid 
not only in the* ruins of Fhiapas, but also 
in Guatemala (Tikal), in Honduras fCopan), 


farnems altarqiiee'es e)l Paleiujue, %nel the 
sjdeiieliel slab from Me'nche-Te'uamit. If 
w<* leaver e)ut of sight the hmdamemtal 
pe'culiarities of style*, the skill e)f the^ Maya 
ill each e)f tlu*se* mate*nals must excite our 
highest admiration, both tor Hu* de'signs 
conceived aiiel fe)r the te*clmjcal ]>erfectie>n 
of exe'cution. W'itli tlu'iu are to be ranked 
by right of birth the artists in the neigh¬ 
bouring district, forming the moelcni 
reiuiblic of Guatemala. 

The* true Guatemala bighland need not 
be cemsidcred with references to the most 
anci(*nt ^laya civilisation. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century in that district 
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Ihc Spaniards ( rrtainly mnt with tlio iiidn- 
})ond('iit Maya stales, Ouiclic, Kakt'hi(|uol, 
and T/utuliil. lUit there is liardly a doubt 
tlial tli(’se slates fust eaine into existiMuv 
ill later eenturies. On tlie other hand, the 
lowland on the' east of (inatemala, on the 
borders of Vueatan, was in the oeeupation 
of the Mava at tlu* lu'ielit ot their 


The Heijiht 
of Maya 
Civilisation 


rivilisation. 'J'he states ot 'i'ikal 
and l\‘teii ( ertainlv beloiii; to a 
iai earhiM jH’i iod ot devi^lopinent 


than do I'tatlan, Iximehe, 
and (anac'afan, tlu' eajntals oi the thna* 
]>riiu'ij)ahties ]n'(‘vious 1 y nanu'd. ‘ The 
liif^hly carved wood paiu Is whicli liave 
travelled irom the ruins <»! Tikal to lh(‘ 
inuseuni ot Jlasel, it allowaiu'e lu^ made loi 
dif{ei'(‘nct‘ oi niat<'nal. must c(M'tainly, by 
their desif^n and execution, beplacaal m the 
sauK^ cat(\eory as the Chiaj)as memorials. 

Tnle.ss we are to ('oiicei\e entire m- 
dt‘pendenc(‘ for each S('])arate Maya 
statix the tt>wns o| ('hia])as and thosi* ol 
Lowei' (luatemala must have beiai more 
clost'ly cnniU'cted with each otlu'r than 
they wtM'e with the rest ol the May<i dis- 
tri('l. At an\‘ rate, in this district H-mams 
of old Maya roads can be traied here and 
there, wlu'ieas siK'h roads are l aiaa ttnvards 
the south and iXMjipt'ar in anv numlu'r 
only around a ('eiitral jxdnt in Vneatan. 

’l'h(‘ most soulheily mined sites. (hnni;ua 
and ('opan on th ■ H'ondiiras boundary 
with tlu'ir numerous ( harai'tensti, s, lorm 
anotln’r distru t ol ci\alisatioii still wkUm' 
in extent. (Juiricua, on account ol the 
stitln(‘ss and chuusiiu-ss of its artistic 
tigur(‘S. is ('oi)sideied one of tht' oldest 
states of th<‘ M.iya civilisation. It may 
])(Thaj)S b(‘ oldei than (.opan. which was 
more advanced and which j)robal)lv con¬ 
tained'the ^j^erms ol an early destruction; 
but it is {'ertainly ol latiT date than the 
nortlKun Maya settleiiH'iits, lor its art is 
more aflvanced than the art of the north 
was. and has flosc'r atiinities with the art 
of C'oj-ian. With the exeej)ti(»n of two 
, ^efforts in ViK'atan, Ouirieua 
and ( oj)an are the only states 
, ^ whicli lose to th(' full iiortrayal 

I““"'*"“"V.f1lK;ln.nKu,f<.nu: rdl sl.'.l 

tliere are ctatainly none, but w’(‘ find 
caryatids and memorial ])illars of human 
sbap(‘. Tln'se unmistakably rejiresented 
particular individual pi'rsonalities, thou?ih 
trammidk'd by symbolical and stt*reotyped 
accessories. Each ol thesi* stela* is covered 
with extensi\'(* inscriptions; but lliou|;;h 
these cannot Ixi de('i])hcred as a whole, 
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their value is inauili'St from the fact that 
they have* alrc'ady made us ac(piamf(‘d 
with seven dates whi('h an* t'ah'ulated fnau 
tlu* lix(*d ])oiiit of time beloie nhared to, 
3,730 years lu'foia* tin* enaction of the oldest 
ol lhe.S(* pillai's. Tlu* dales upon IIk'.si* 
se\en monuments an‘ important, inasmuch 
as the resp.'i'tivi* ol the j)illars u.-* 
a minimum lt'ni;th of time for the ('oj)au 
('ivilisation which (‘n‘('t<.*d them. 

'flu* dihereiKa* bi'tweeii tlu* (‘arliist and 
the latc‘st <lat(‘ amounts to loS yt'ars ; we 
may tlu'nfon* ('onclndc* that the dt'stnu'- 
tuni and fall of ('opan formed tlu* conidu- 
sion of this pc'iiod ; for it is improbable, 
i;;iven the continiiaiKU* of eertain conditions 
and the absi'iici* of aii\' counti'iai't ini^ 
caus(‘, that tlu* t*sta[)lisfu‘d custom ot 
erecting portrait nu'UKuials should hava* 
b(‘(‘n drojijied. This tram of aiemiK'iit 
<a*i(ain!y <1 (k‘s not K‘ad to mm h : tlu time 
and ciK'niUHtanci's wliu'h broneht .iboiil 
the fall t)f ('oj>an avi* as lilllt* known to us 
as are tlu* sinu* cii^ uin.'^niiua's m tlu* ( asi‘ 
of the ollu'i' Maya •states. W’hen the 
Sjiamards (Mitered g'du* coiUiiient. ('o]>an 
was alr(*.idy m iiiuis. a m\'st('r\' o\aM,erowMi 
b\ t h(* ju unewil ton'st. So imi- 
tnely had it lallen into obin'ioii 
that ('ortes with his band was 
able to man'll past it at the* 
distance of but a lew iii'le^. whili* his 
Indnm .eunU's, who must lia\e mloimed 
liim (»f all tlu* wonders of the {'ouutr\’. 
never mentioned it i‘\( n oiu e. 

As almost all tlu* moiiumenial bmldnies 
in the .Maya district with which we 
an- ac(juaint(*il ('oiisisl of trnipk'-., we see 
that relij^ioii must ha\e jTived a most 
im()ortant jiart m the piiblu hie of the 
aiui(*nt .Maya. 1 lu* Mava ])o'-,'-,»''-.s«‘d a 
lar^e mimlu*!' of dilferi'iit di\Mn!ti(‘s. with 
out reckoniii;.; th(* littU* l(*1ishes. 01 hoiisi*- 
hold ^ods which evei v hoiisi* possesst'd. and 


Variety of 

Maya 

Divinities 


which were known heie. as in the .'\n1illes, 
by the name of “ /ernes.” Tlu'ir ]ioly- 
tlu'ism was. lu)we\’('i. of a Inniti'd cha.racti*!' 
compared with that ol otlu'i' ])eoples ; 
this IS the more likely, ownii^ to the 
])robability tliat many of tlu* diflt‘r(*nt 
names ol tlu* f^ods whu h ha\'e conn* down 
to us were ('urn*nt anion,dif'h'rent Mava 
ra('es to dt*not(‘ similar conci'pl ions. 

Mor(‘ov(*r. the vari(*(l represi'iitations of 
the t^ods in tlu* monuments and in manu¬ 
scripts w(‘n* ('.(“rtainly to some extent 
only difC(‘rent forms ot one and tlu* same 
divine iiower. The missionaries w(*re 
able to describe this consciousnt'ss of an 




MAYA HIGH-PRIEST SACRIFICING TO THE GOD KUKULKAN 

This illhStrat io,. from the bas-relief in stone from Mcnchf-Tenanit, now in the British Museum, 'he** 

the royal insiRuia, the sceptre and the rich feather dress, while before hm. kneels the high-priest ‘he “ct 

the rich clothiiiK and the feather head-dress denoting his office. The sacrifice consists in tearing the tong e 

with the thorns ot the rope the priest holds in his hands, and allowing the blood to drop ulto the sacrificial vesscb 
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The Plfice of ' 
the Sun 
in Worship 


iinflcrlyin^ unity in the case of the god 
Huuabku, who w'as invisible and supreme ; 
naturally their zealous orthodoxy saw here 
some fragmentary knowledge of the onetiod. 

Hiinahku ckx's not aj^pear \'ery ])roini- 
iiently in the Maya worship or mytliology : 
of this the sun is undoubtedly the central 
])oint. Kukulkan and Chikuinatz —jmd)- 
, ably in liis ess(Mi('(‘ Itzamnaalso 
-- an^ “uly variant names, 

originating in difference of race, 
tor the junver of the sun tliat 
warms, lights, and pours blessings u]^on tho 
(‘arth. As the sun rises in tlu* east out of 
the sea, so th(‘ corres])()iiding divinity 
of the traditions comes owr the water 
from the (‘ast to the Maya, and is the 
briiiger of all good things, of all blessings 
to i)o(ly and soul, of fruittulness and 
learning. In the last characti'r the 

divinity is full\' incarnated, ili* appears as 
an aged gre^ybeard in whiti- flowing robes ; 
as Votan he di\ades the land am<nig 
tlu' ])eo])les and gives the siUtleimmts 
their names; as Kabil. tlu* “ Ktal 
I [and,” he discoveis writing, tt‘aches the 
art of building, and arranges tlu' marvel¬ 
lous {H'rtec'tion of llu‘ calendar. This 
part of the myth has undoubtedly a 

liistorical ('r)niit'ction with the sun-myth, 
the real centre of all lheS(‘ religious 

conceptions, and _ 

is furtluM' t'vi- 
d(Mice of the 
] powers of the 
J)rie^thood and of 
the fact I hat t heir 
in flue nc(‘ was 
(*X(Mcised to ad¬ 
vance the pro- 
gre.^s ot civilisa- 
t i () n . 1' u 11 y 

realistic is a coii- 
(‘(‘ption of that 
]>arlicul!Vr deity 
which is rejiia*- 
seiited in the 
Maya art by the 
wid(‘ly ])revailing 
symbol o( the 
teat henal snake. 

This is also a 
branch of the 
tropical distrieds. 


Good 
and Bad 
Gods 



Thus the haithered snake, perhaps even a 
symbol of the thunder, ajij^ears among 
the Maya, on the highland of Central 
AnKU'ica, among the Pueblo Indiaiis, and 
also among some Indian races of the 
North American lowdand. It n‘presents 
the warm, fruitful ])ower ot the heavens, 
whicli is invariably jiersonihed in tlie chiel 
luminary, the sun. Tlu* symbols of the 
snake and ol Oindzal, the' saen'd bird with 
highly colouri'd pluinagt* art' attributes of 
more than oiu' Maya divinity. 

[hider differt'ut shapes in tlu' Tzendal 
district, in Vut'atan to a large extiait, and 
])articulaiiy in Cliichen-Itza, they have 
so coloiirt'd the rt'ligious and tht' artistic' 
conceptions ot tlu' Maya that \\t‘ iiK'c't 
with traces of this symbolism m almost 
tuvry moiiiimt'nl and every 

decoration. Tlit' dualism ol 

the Maya Olynijiiis also oiigi- 
iKites m a niytliological mtt*r- 

prt'tation ol natural plu'iiomena. 'I'lu' 

rt'prest'utativfs ol tin; snn light anti 

lilc- art' ()pj)osi'd to those ol tlu‘ night 

—darkness and di'aWi ; hotli lia\c iu‘ail\' 
etpial ])owt‘rs and art' in continual con- 
tlict lor tilt' Itdtlship ol the eailh and 
of mankind. Moreovt'i. the giiod gods 
liave bet'll obhgt'd to abandon man altei 

t'xpeiidiiig all llit'ir bt'ii-. lii^ ip’oii him. and 

Iiavt' made him 
|)I o m i St' o 1 a 
intuit' u'tnrn, to 
snpjxut him in 
th(' struggle, and 
to assiiie him ol 
victoiy at the 
last. Around 
thi'se ('ential niv 
t 1 h)1 ( )gic;il eon- 
C('j)( i( Mi'>, which 
in (liifeieiit lorms 
art' ])raetk'ally 
ct)inmon jiro- 
jM'ity among 
most t'arly p<'o- 
j)les, are gronpetl, 
in the case ot 


MAYA TEMPLE OF THE CROSS 

Originally an oratory, this building:, the work of early Americans, tht' Maya, a large 
is of very remote antiquity. The cross had a symbolical mpaninff mimher of illdi- 
among tlie ancient Maya other than as an emblem of Christianity. 

sun-worsliijL In Ibo 
lor a great part of the 
year tlu' sun each day, at noon, draws uj) 
the cltmds anamd liimst'lf; hence, witli 
lightning and thunder, tlie symbols ol 
power, comes down the iniitlul rain in 
thunderstorms uj)on the thirsty laud. 


vidual charac¬ 
teristics, each diverst'ly dt'vt'loped. Not 
only was human lilt* siihject to the 
pow'crof the gods in a large and general 
way, since tlu' gods had cn'att'd and lormed 
it, blit also religion or, to be mort^ exact, 
the Maya priestbood -had contrived a 
special system whereby man’s life was 








RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE MAYA : THE GROUP OF THE CROSS 
This picture if'prrsf'iit.s a if-li^jious custom obtaining anioiiK the Maya peoples, who inhabited districts of Central 
Anienra in the pre-Coluiubian days. To avert supp(‘sed calauiifies and on ieIii>ions festivals it was usual to sarrifice 
iiewly-borii cliildten and offei tlieir bodies to the gods Such an offering the priest on the right is holding in hi.s 
hands. A reuiaikable faft couceiniug this tablet is that it was executed with the aid of blunt instiuments of flint. 


ostensibly under tlie ^vTinanriit inlluence 
ot tlit‘ even in the most unnni»!)r- 

tant trilles. I'pon this snhjeet tht' 
t)uar1ers ot the heax'eus and the ('onstelhi- 
lions were (»l dt'eisive iiiipoi taiK'e : ('arelnl 
iiiid keen ohseiA'ation. la-stini; apjtareiitlv 
o\’<‘r a ^real peiiod oi time, had jail lltt* 
Maya juiesthood in j). )'^sessi<)n (»1 an 
astronoinb'al knowlt'd^e to wliieh no othi-r 
))eo})K‘ upon a e< )i re.-.p »ndiin; |>lane ot 
eix’ilisatioii lias t'vei attained. 

Theii calendar still he.n-^ traces of its 
tltn’elopment ; in eailiei tunes it ('(in¬ 
sisted ol eii^hleeii months ot Uveiilx’ 
days each, as with man\' otln'i Am-ni'a:! 
l>eoples. .At the time ot the discovery 
ot Aiiu'rica llu' Ma\’a knew how to ('oriibi 
tilt* solar ytb'ir by means ol fivt* int(T'- 


calai y (lax’S, a jiieceot kno a lisl^e u hich the 
Nahua ])(_*op]i‘s also ])l)'^sess(‘d ; but they 
were also aware that this did not corre- 
S|)oii(l with the ii’al length ol the .solar 
year, and corrected the (‘iror with i^realer 

A . . . accuracy than the Old World 

Astronomical i i i ■ „ 

Laws known done iMexaoiis to (iH'^ory s 


to the Maya 


alteration ot tlu‘ Western 
('ahmdar. Herein thev were 
suj)erior to tlu' Spaniards, who destroyed 
their ciyilisatiou without snspectiiii; this 
fact. This carefully correctetl solar yiMr 
was then consifU'Ral in relation to all other 
possible annual calcnkitions, and upon 
it the jiriestly caste established ii number 


ol asi roiiomical hiws more I'arelully worked 
out than ill an\ other nation. Ol nearly 
(‘ijiiah il not ol e\-en .ifreater, importance 
to (he solar \(‘ar was the ritn.al year ot 
tW(‘nl\' Weeks witli tlnrteeii da\s each; 
(Mch dix'ision of It belon!^(‘(l to a jiarticiilai 
dix’initv. ffei'i* the four (jiiarters of tin* 
heaw'iis ]>la\’ed an im]»oi'tant part, since 
to each ol them a (jmirter ol tlu' ritual 
yeai belom^i'd. Ihit m all ihis diyersitx* 
tlie coiis'-ioiisness ot a hii:;iier unity 
clearh' exislrd ; evidence for this is the 
speci.il symbol ol the lour (piarters of the 
heax'en the ( roS'>-- wliK'h the S])aniar(l.s 
Wen- lii,ehi\' astonislicd to find ev('ry- 
where m the Maya temples, as an object 
ol ])arti('nlar xeiieration. Mori'over, an 
intlneiK'e u|)on the motions of the eartli 
was ('erlainly attributed to tlu' morning 
and evi'iiiipi; stars and to the l*lci ades. 
J'erhajis also tlu‘ ])t‘riods of rex'olntion for 
W'lms, .Mta'curw and Mars wen* a])proxi- 
ni Itely known and em])loyed in cak'nlation. 

The knowledifi* ot these minute astro- 
uomi('al ('alculations was the exclusive 
j))ssession of the hii^lubst ]n'iesthood, 
tliou.i^h at the same time tliey exiarised a 
certain inlluence U])on the whole national 
lih*. l^j)on these calculations the jiric'sts 
arraipe^ed tin* worship of the ^^mds. The 
Maya wor.shij) is sharply diyided from that 
of the Xahua. and in jiarticular from the 
bloody idol-worshi}) of the Aztecs, which 
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has boon orronoously oonsidriHHl as almost iiulividual rasos, until r(‘C(‘iitJy ; ii})on 

the tyj)ical lonn ol ('t'nlral American IIk' discovery ol ontlyiiyc: Mjiya niuis, 

worslii]). ir()\vcv('r, liuiiian sacrifice does (ivu'os of siK'li in('<'nse ofh'riii/j^s of 

not sc'ein to have het'ii I'ntin'ly ('xcluded (]uite recent tiini' lia\H‘ bei'ii found, 

from tlu* Mayu ic'lij^non. l>iif in earlic'r IVacefiilly, with no slK'ddiiyLj of blood, 

times, befort' ('ommunication witli the the lile of this p(“(»])le ])assi'd by ; under 

Xaliiia ])(‘o])h‘s and tlieir tlu* iinlimit(‘d but mildly ('xc'icised ad- 

Unknown**”' lorm>ot civilisation liad ministration ot a ])riestl\- aristocracy they 

t exercisi'd a d«'terioratinf^ in- ])ass(‘d a hit* that was iaboi ions but tree 

o e aya fim^nce upon t hi'Maya cult lire, Ij-oni cart*. I'lion t lieii’nit'inoiials, weajions 

human sacritict* was jiraetised most rarely, ol wara|)]U‘aronl\ asattribntt'sol tlie^ods. 

and the Ma.ya knt'W not Imi.c: ol tin* t anni- Amul tht* blessini^s ol prosjx'i’itand 
balism which, e\a‘U amon,;^^ tin* A/tees, adwineint; ci\alisation th('\' came to know 

acconijiaiiicd t Ih*s<‘ sat ritices. It wasonlsoii tlu* dark sitle ol lilt*. Lonj; and cart'liil 
the hif.th testival. wlien, at theontset ol a cultivation ol the frnitlnl tro])ic soil 

new yt'ar, tin* .Maya kindled the liit* anew had j^nven them a kin.^dom which they 
to svmbolise tlu* commt'ncemeiit ol a incrt*ast‘d bv an t*\t('nsi\'e traili*. It ma\' 

jieriod, that a human xictim was oftt*red ha\'e lH't*ii a merchant ship Irom a har- 

to the .i^'ods, 'I'lie Mava wen* ct rlainlv hour in the Ma\a district that met with 

fnllv awan* of the hi.eh \ ahit' ol blood as ('ohnnbns and his comia,des upon then 

a sacrilii'e : onlv the jiowt'C ol atonement fourth voyage ovt'r the .Vtlantic between 

was not inlu'rt'iit in tin* blood ol a slaiii^di- J.iinaica aiu^ the mainland; its sails. 

t('red \a(iim, but iii that ol a livini;'man. its W(‘ll-('loth('d ('rew. and its cari;(» 

The blood was shed in honour ot t lie i,M)<l, mav have ])ointeil to the <‘\istence 

with lastinLj and dist-i]run'. bv teanni; tin* ol a Inijln'r cn ilis^ition bt'hind the 

toiii^ne tir soim* other seiisitu'e portion ol district ol tlu* An^ilK's and the naked 
the body with thorns or other nistrn- . sa\-ayes who inhabited it, 

ments ol torture. Vet this liajipened only FaUl'^to ^ prosperit\- was latal to 

inioii liieh occasions. Tin* usual ol'u*r- tin* naluni. Phallic woishii). 

in;i;s were oi a wholl\‘iiiolb nsi\e kind, and lex'erenie to a di\'init\’ o! 

(‘onsisti'd ol the hrst-lruil-> ot the hunts- unnatural hist, aie siliiis ot moi’al de('a\ 

man’sspoi> orol the prodiK'e ol tlu s^round. anion.t^ (h<* rnliin; < lasM's ot ihi^ jieojile ; 

The most widi'ly spri'ad ol all lorius ol ainl so it is inlellci.; ble that ihe\ wt'Ut 

cl'fer n,i; w\is the ('eiisiii.e with burnin.L,' down belon* .in exti'inal shoi k. thoiij;h it 

copal resin, a reli^nons Use which continued was the shock ol an enem\’ which w’as 

to tlu* lime ot ( hnst lanit \‘. .ind. in I'n* no means ot o\*ei'powenne slreiuph. 



STATUE OF TLALOC, THE GOD OF RAIN, FOUND AT CHICHEN-IT2A 
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END OF THE MAYA CIVILISATION 

AND THE COMING OF THE SPANIARDS 


IT wjis about the ninlli ((‘imiry <>( our 
ora-]U'rha})S ii century oi two (“ai li(‘r - 
Uiat the ]H‘ae(‘ ot the Mava states of 
('hia])as and T'abasi'o was lankeii ])V tlie 
inx'asion nl the Xahua ])t'(>]>le^. A inanu- 
sc'iipt ()1 Kuikatec' oiipun intornis ns ol a 
wave ol coiKjui'St whn h jiassed Iroiii the 
south-W(‘st ol Cential AuK'rn'a to the 
Isthmus nl Telmantepee. tlien turneil 
towards tlu' east, troubled sonu' part ol 
Guatemala, and linall\- peiu^trated to the 
Aealan disiriet. dirt'i tlv borderiiiij^ on tht' 
Vueatan jteiiinsula. 'The enein\‘ was tlien 
situated in th<‘ ^'ear ol that puou]» o| 
slates to whieh I’aJ^'iKiue. Meindie. and 
other ('eiit res ot ]\hi\’a ej\ahsation belonyo'd. 

rile reason t hat wee.inuot i eeoymisi' these 
aneiiait nanu's in the lists <»1 tlie Kuikate<’ 
('Oiupiest Is. ]»erliap'.. siinplv beeaust* the 
doeuments have not been deei]»]iered. At 
an\' rate, mvadiuii lioides oj tlie kind did 
not sjKLi'i' the MaA’a dislriet. wlueii wa^^ 
«'as\- ot aeeeA-, and ]>ossessed 
all tlie allurenlent'^ ot a hii:h 


Invasion 
of the Nahua 
Peoples 


in |)eaee. d'he later devastation ol this 
(listnet by nuineious and eomjiact bodi('S 
ol Xahua races would show that the eon- 
(jiierors lollowisl later the tracks ol tlieir 
ll\inj^ adviM'saries. and there also ])ut 
an end to ihi'ir ])eaeeiul (^xisttmi'e. The 
tinal iH'sult. liowever. of the 


Shattering 
the Old Maya 
Civilisation 


st l'u,i,".l.,de bel\\’ei'n these two 
dilbM'ent raecN. a struf^^^de 


I'lN'ilisation, It is doiilitlul 
whether hard tiyditiny^ took 
jilaee oi' not lielweeii the nnwaiiiki' Ma\a 
and the lierce, invatliiif,; Xahua. The ruins 
ol ( hia]ias and rabasco show scarce a trace 
of willui di'st met ion siudi as is unmistak¬ 
able in tin* cas(‘ of Ma\apan (Yucatan). 
It was far l('ss diriicnlt lor tins ])eople to 
^i\a' up their wonted liabitations than it 
would have been lor a more civilised 
rac(s It was only lor tiieir ^ods that 
th(‘v built ])(‘rmanent edihces : they were 
themselv(‘s s.itisti('d with frail thatclusl 
huts in wliK'h tiu'y sluni^ their hammocks, 
almost their only iurniture, for tiu' nii^ht. 

It is just ])ossible that ('opan, with 
its one century of nourishing civilisa¬ 
tion, was only a tem])orary halting-]dace 
ol till' Ma\’a ])eo]d('s, who had abandoned 
their more nortlierly settlements in the 
I suinacinta lowland before tlie invasion 
ol the advance guard of tlie Xahiiatlac 
migration. If this bi' the case, then tht*re 
also tht'V wt're left only a lew gi'iierations 


rlnch a]i]>aiently lasti'd a 
eoii'-ideiable time, was to .shatter th(' old 
,Ma\-a ( ivilisation and to dividt* tlu* raia-s 
belonging to It into two essentialh'distinct 
groups, the Ma\a ])iople oi ^'ucatan and 
thos(> of the (inatem.ala branch. 

rpon their in\asion the Maya found 
^'u('atan still nmnhabiled. wliethia* this 
invasion lolloui-d ujion their Ihght bi'lori' 
the Xahua ]»eopl(‘s nr was an e\’ent of 
earliei times. Trobablv ^'u('atan ol'leri'd 
no great or unmediate attractions to them, 
riianks to its ]iosition between two 
seas, ti.e « Innate ol ihe ]H'nins\da. was 
healthv : the sea-bre(“7e> .dso biought 
moisture sulhcient lor the neials of a 
luxuriant vegetation. Ihii lanming water 
- that indispi'iisable ('ondition ol a j>er- 
maneiit setth'iiu'nl - is scarce to be iound 
on till' whole pt-musula. 

A search lor the juecaous licpiid in sub¬ 
terranean (\L\-erns, the eollei'iing of it in 
reservoirs, and tlu* IransjKirt ol it olten to 
tin* height of threi' or lour Imndred feet iij) 
steps and ladders, is [in uinh'rtiiJ^ing not 
lightlv enteied u]ion by .aiu' ])eo]ilt‘ that 
('[in lind mou' suiliible ground at its 
dis])osition. rndoubtedly, Yucatan was 
hist Settled bv the .Mava f[Lr lati'r than 
Wk t'hi[L])as or Tabasco. All the 

„ “ f remains that have been brought 
Reveal bv the manilold excava¬ 

tions. even those from the 
lowest .stratii, ]M>int to the highly advanced 
civilisation ol the inhabitants : tiaces of a 
gradual lU'velopment of this civilisation 
tlu're are none. The immigrating ])eo])le 
must tlu'H'fore have gained their culture 
elsewhere, as is di'inonstrable in the case 
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of the Maya in the iioi^^liboiiring districts in many ])oinis from that of the Maya race 
farther west. In Yucatan, also, a consider- of Cliia])as. These differences have a par- 
able portion of the civilistHi districts was ticular im]>ortanc.e, as they show tlui 
in ruins at the time ot the S])anish invasion; Yucatan ])eo])l(^ in concord with tlu^ Nahua, 

Feature of ^dher towns and tein])h‘s, who certainly d(‘vel()])e(l their civilisation 

the^Ancient in cha- later, and in divt'rgence from their own 

M A J'acter with those destroyed, original race. Tradition also—though 

** . tlu'n in full perlectioii. often, after the maimer of tradition, 

^ certainly able to gi\'e a ndurning ipxin the crt'ation of all 

'('ted account of the cities things does giv(' grounds for that su]>- 

andoiKul and destroyed. ]>osition that tlui oc<'U])afion of Yucatan 

Idings dis])lay an art of was the result, in the first instance, ol 

’alt' pe riod (‘om])ar<‘d the colla])se of the old ]\Ia\’a ('ivilisation. 

_ Yucatan a])])ears 

to liav(‘ l)e(ii ori¬ 
ginally divided 
into a nnmlu'r oj 
small indix'idual 
slates, (‘a('h with 
its own separate 
liaditions: con- 
seejin'iltly the 

history oi the 
]M‘ninsiila con- 
, tains a large 
nnmhei of dil- 
l(‘i'ent traditions 
which ('annot be 
tr.K'ed to a com¬ 
mon somvi', and 
do not show 
sntfh'ient ])oints 
ol contact among 
llunise'K'es to 
enable us to con¬ 
struct a general 
history of the' 
Mava race. W'e 
niav, however, 
('oiK'hidi'tliat the 
emigrations and 
the S(‘ttlements 
in ^’llcalan wi'n* 
not the nsiilt 
ol rine unilorm 

GIGANTIC MAYA SCULPTURE AT ITZAMAL MEXICO h'adtM'shi]), but 

that s(“])arati‘ 

1. The* lavish em])Ioy- little bands, indejiendeiit ol one another, 
])ed lorins leaves but liad fled beyond tlu‘ thick woods that 

nscrijitions, so that this bound Y’ni'atan. Individuals among 

)1 the ancient Maya art th(*se grf>ups retained the old institutions 
irciv ^'anting. under which tlu\v had s(*t'n haj)]*ier times 

and v.’all jiaintings the in their more western home. The gvM\ 
ts of Xahnatlac origin is It/.amna was nanuxl as the founder and 
IS brings the fonndallon the first rnler of the sacred town Itzamal. 
lins nearer to the time Similarly Kuknlkan, wh.o was certainly 

ic(;s canu‘ in contact, only the iiu'arnation of a similar grou]) (if 

lu^. \ncatan Maya also ideas, is said to have Ix'cn tlu^ first king of 

ater origin, and diverges Maya])an to have ('arried on for many 


M A f destrove<I, 

perliTtioil. 

And tradition was certainly able to gi\'e a 
more or less eonmx ted aeeount of the eitu'S 
that had been abandoinul and destroyed. 
The Yucatan Imihlings dis])lay an art of 
an imdonbtcdl\' ’a((' period coin])ar<‘d 

with th(‘ art of_ 

the more wi'sti'rly 
states ; the ex¬ 
ecution is not so 
careful, and tlicii' 
is a ('(‘itain ad¬ 
mixture ol lor- 
eign ('huneiits. In J 
place of the 
sim]il(‘ de'-'ign ol 
the old inonn- 
nu'iilal buildings, 
where tlie sole 
d(‘C(’)ral ions were' 
the ('arv('(l slabs 
and tlu'ir ace'oin- 
panying ins('ii])- 
tions, we ]jav(‘ 
here, ]iartly re¬ 
sulting from the 
nature ol the 
material em¬ 
ployed, an exe'ess 
of ornamental 
d(dail. a willulK' 
exaggeral(‘(l s\'m- 
bolisin, the ex¬ 
istence* of which 
is far more in¬ 
telligible in tti(‘ 
case of an older 
peojile tyiaii it is 

in a nalion ad- gigantic maya sculptu 
vanciiig by the* 

slrengtli of youth. The lavish em])Ioy- 
nie^nt of stereotvjied forms leaves but 
nwagre syiace* for inscrijitions, so that this 
valual.ile adjunct of the ancient Ma\a art 
is hen* almost ciUircJv w'anting. 

In the .sculptlire* and v/all jiaintings the 
influence of (*leinentsof Xahnatlac origin is 
unmistakable ; this brings the* foundation 
of the Yucatan ruins nearer to the time 
wdien the; two racers canu* in contact. 
The calendar of the* Yucatan Mava also 
shows traces of a later origin, and diverges 
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years a rule of ])eae(‘ and ]n'os]>erity, and 
to liave hi'en the origin ol the princely 
house of the Coconies. This means that 
the hands of Maya who cliose Itzainal and 
Maya])an for tluMr new abode wtTt‘ still 
under the government of tlieir old ])iiestly 
caste. On tlu' analogy of Mexico W(' may 
conclude that these ])riests had marched at 
'f'l. c j the luNul of tile (‘migrants with 

Town*''' 
of Itzamal 

mauds, ]»resumed to he Irom 
heaven, lor tlu* c'olonisation and tlie huil<h 
ing ol th(‘ new towns. In Itzamai the 
})riestlv castc' seems to have* been ])re- 
eminent until th(‘ town was absorbed in 
th(‘ neighbouring state's, wliich w(M'(‘ ra])idl\' 
extending unde'r a si'cnlar rnU'. Mayapan 
in th(‘ course of time* took a pii'dominnting 
]K>sition among these, d'he iact, h<n\H ver. 
that th(‘ rac'c ot kings in tliat t(nvn traced 
their origin Irom Knkulkan himse'll is a 
])roof that this royal house ('ithei' owi'd its 
origin to a s(‘cularisation ol its priestly 
ruU'is, or, at any rale', was ionndt'd with 
the helj) and aj)j)ro\'al ol the' ])rie‘sthooel ol 
the'ir national god. 

Circumstances seem to have' be'cii some¬ 
what diffe'ie'nt. e\'en Irom the' begin¬ 
ning, with tiiose bands ol the Maya who 
were' known as Itzaes. and wlio lounded 
and ga\'e its title to the town ol (diK'hen- 
Itza. In this case, ev'eii at the' outset ol 
thei)' emigrations, a secular gove'rninent 
app(*are'd in pku'e' ol then ])rie'slly h'ade'r- 
sliij) ; lor althoiigli tlie d'utul Xnis are 
occasionalls mentioned as hol\- men, the'V 
a])])ear eve'rywhere as a laiuiK' ol warriors 
and princes. 'The'ir traditions most 
dislinct]\- point lo the'ir origin Irom tie' 
Maya stale's ol the' we'st : the' land oj 
Nonoual is jiarticnlaily me'niione'd as a 
starting-point of the-ir migrations : that is, 
the Xonohnak'o ol the Xahna, tlie e oast¬ 
line ol "^jabasco. Starting at that point, 
tlie'y arn\'e'd, alte-r long wanderings, at 
Chaeaiouitan, the most southerly part ol 

... ^ Vue'atan, and tlu'y lounded 

their lirst iiujiortant town m 
Zivan C'.aan on tlu'lake; whiedi 
M.y. Peoples liaraU.'. 

In iatea- time's, as also a{)pears in the annals 
of the 1 'utul Xius, the historie'al intere^sts 
of Yucatan gravitated to the*, nortli of the 
peninsula; only on the^ lake? IJacalar the 
S] laniards, luide'.r Monte jo, ined with a 
numerous Ma3ai jiopulatiou in seweral 
extensive towns. For something like sixty 
years the rulership ol the d'utul Xius lasted 
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in Ziyan ( 7 aian ; then they also marched 
northward and eve'ntiially chose Chichen- 
Itza for the'ir re'sidence. Chie'hen-Ttza is 
a town wliich has jilayed a consideaaible^ 
])art among the' saeavd jilace's of Yucatan, 
a part re'sembling that of Teotihuae'an in 
Anahuac ; its fortune's had no lasting 
connection with the rae'.e', ot the 'Tiitul Xius 
which had lounde'd it. 

In the^ nu'antime, the te'iritorial princi¬ 
palities in the whole' neighbourhood had 
be'e'ii greatly streiigt heiu'd, and their 
conllicting iuteie'sts brought war and 
de'Struction upon the' rising towns. It 
se'cms to have be'e'ii tlie't .ocome's. tiie' rule'is 
ol .Mayapan, wlio ove'rthie'W the* throne* eil 
the 'Tutul Xius in ( huhen-It/.a alte'r a 
gewernment eil ijo ye'ars ; the' town itse'lf 
the'y made' lemselv de‘})enel('nt U])on the'ir 
own state', but the* go\'ernois anti the'ir 
folleiweis were' obliged to stall upon a fie'sh 
emigration. Accoreling to tlu'se* ti aelitiems, 
Viu atan owe*s to tliis same raee' ol priiie*e‘s 
anothe*!' ol its noblest tow'iis aiiel the* luh 
artistic ele'corat ions witli wliie'h it is 
aelorneel. .At any rate^. tlie* 'Tutul .Xius He'd 
in a slanting ehiection iie-ioss the* wholes 
pe'ninsula as lar as the* noil hern coa^t, anel 

se'ttleei in t'liainpoton, w he'ie*. 

c ... . tlie\-are-said to have rnlee! lor 

Soldiers in , 

V ♦ li/ mole tliaii j^o \ear^. his 

Yucatan Wars , ,• 1 . « 

lai t is coiilirnu'd by the e'.\- 

te'iisive* biirial-giounds ol a Mava people* 
which ]ia\’e b('e*n dise'ox'e'U'd on the* little' 
islands wliie'h lie e)ppo^H(• to the town ol 
(dianijioton. or Fotoiu h.m, known late'i as 
a site e)l .Xahuatlac jiojiiilatioii. 

Appaiently it was lie-U' that the' M.iya 
pe'ople* who writ' silbje'el ^ ol the''Tntul .Xius 
entered into lekit ions wit li t he Xahiia jicopk*, 
who liael gained ae cessions ot ^t length 
111 the* meantime'. In the lourtreuth ee'ii- 
tury troeips eil Xahuatlac M)l(liei-> j)la\'eel 
an impeirtant part in t!i<‘ internal wars eil 
Yucatan ; anel tliat it w'a'->ne>t. as tiaehtioii 
rclate's, only tlie.; ('oeoine's ol Mayapan wliei 
availeel the'inselve's eit the seiwiee's ol these*, 
strangers is pio\'eel hy the* aitistic stvle 
ol the* jirodiu'tions witli which we mee't 
('Veil in the* territory ol the e'lie'mics eif 
the Ceicome's, espeea’ally in ( hiehen-ltza ; 
he.'re^ cliie'fs and warrieirs are* 1 e'peaite'dly 
iinmortaliseMl in an art the* style of w’hic.h 
betrays its aTfmity te> tlie' jiie-teirial art ed llm 
Aztec mamise rijits at tin* ve'ry fust glance*. 

Siieh cemfe'.elcratieius as tlie'Se*. cuable'el 
11 k.' Tutul Xius tei eexte'iiel tliear riiK'r.sliip 
from (diampeitem teiwareF tlic north and 
e*ast. They entereal inte.) treati(*s eif peace 
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with Iho princes of M:iya]);in ; and families 
of ruling princ(‘s again lield the sc(;ptre in 
Ilzamal and Chicheii-Iiza. At this time 
the Tut 111 Xius clian/^ed their residents; 
from Chain|)olon to Lxmal (pronounced 
l^shmal). Their sph'ndid state buildings 
in that district are sure evidence ol a long 
jK'riod of pi‘ac(\ whi('h they utilised to 
advance furthei th(‘ir civilisation. 

'riu; differiMit little states were under a 
niUashi]) that was at h'ast mild, but forced 
them to kt‘ep [leact* with one another ; the 
artistic energy R'sulting from this peiu'e 
('\jH‘nd('d itself in Ihtt countless monu¬ 
mental luius with which we inet'f upon the 
soil of Yucatan. It was in this j)eriod. too, 
that tlu' country was (tpen(;<l uj). as was 
forineily the distrii't between l^ah'iKjue 
and its iK'ighbonring towns, i)y the (“Xten- 
si\'e and ( ai'etully made system ol hi^h- 
lotids, I'emaiiis oi which have* been found 
in the most widely st'jiaraled places. 

Religious puiposes weie the chief obj(‘ct 
-•! this woi k, Accoi(ling t(» the traditions, 
the loads led trom the chief ternp’a* ot 
ChiclK'ii-Itza and ^t/amal <»nt into the 
(“ouiitry 111 all directions, as lar and wide 
as people praytsl ami made pilgrimages lo 
Kukulkan. the teath(‘red snake, 
unmistakably the < liiid among 
the May<i deities oj latei times, 
(.hicheii-lt/a was specially con¬ 
nected with t'o/iimel, an island town 
not far from the eastern coast. whi(di seems 
to have lormed a wide ciu le of temples in 
the whole ol its (.'\tenl ; it was luM'e that 
the >pamards hist loiiiid the cioss. the 
symbol ot the god who ruled the lour 
(piarti'is the hea\en. 

'rile IndiiLii summer of tin' Maya l ivihsa- 
tioii was not tatc‘d to last long in Yucatan. 


Chief of 
the Maya 
Deities 


The yoke ot the Cocoines was hea\\' upon 
laud and })e(>ple. Ai the beginning ot tlieir 
lule, in order the ludtei to secuo* their 
position, they had created an aristocracv 
which was obliged to give ])ersonal service 
to the government ; for this, however, 
they were recomjiensed by licli grants of 
land and peo])le. which tlR‘V ruled - or, 
mort‘ I'xactly, plundered— thniugh their 
repiesentatives. 'Hie ri‘sult was that the 
Cocoines introduced, probably in imitation 
of Nahuatlac predecessors, the institution 
of slavery, which had hitherto been un¬ 
known to the IMaya. They based their 
rights on the ])rincii>le of conquest. 'Fhe 
state of Mayajian owaal a considerable 
p(U'tion of its extent to the sternness of this 
rule ; in this way Chichen-ltza became 


Revolts 
Against the 
Cocomes 

sj)(‘ak ot 
The result 


tributary to the government of Alayapan. 
The in Ml hand of government growing 
heavier and heavier may \ery well, in the 
course of tiling have brought it about that 
till* ])ositioii of the common jieople, W'ho 
W'ere subject to the tributary caciques, 
d(‘geuerati‘d into a kmd ot sulijectioii not 
very different from slavery. Moreover, tlie 
ruling classes abandoned them¬ 
selves to tliii unlimited enjoy¬ 
ment of lilt* : even the legends 
ot the toumling of their state 
ai'ts ol dreadtul immorality, 
was tliat the rulers dirl not feel 
their ]>osition seciin*, though tlu‘y were 
situated m th(* midst ot a nobility bound 
to th<*inselves by common inteiesls. 

Alter t be maniK'r of tyrants they thought 
tlu‘y wouhl find their surest jirotection in a 
loreign bodyguard, and they took warriors 
ol the Xahua laca* trom tin* district of 
'Fabasco into then serviee. J{ven wath 
till-, lielp they wen* n<>t (‘iitirely success- 
till in suppiessiug manilestations ot dis- 
salistactioii. (liu* ol the first to reviilt 
against the tyranny ot tlu* Cocoines w’as 
the ])rince ol I’xmal. but the iortimo of 
war decided against him, and factions 
which broke out in I’xmal itself resulted in 
the abandonment of t!ie royal towai by its 
mhabilanls, thoiigli not in its (h;struction. 
'Fhe remaiiuh'r ot the Tutul Xms were 
a^am obliged to retieat and lounded 
a new ])rm('ip.Llily m Mam, whicli, how- 
ewr, nc‘\ar attained the sjileiulonr and 
imp irtaii 'e ol the imj>erial towns of 
Chicheii-It/a and I’xmal. 

'File rising ol the 'Futiil Xiiis had. h )w- 
e\'er, set the exanijile ol re\'olt, and soon 
found imitators among the }H*tty kings 
who wvre liard pressed b\’ llie (Ocomes, 
though not .M) hard a^ had been the aris¬ 
tocracy ol .Maya])an. Flic next to refuse 
the respect he owad to the tvranl of ^lava- 
})an wa.'^ the jiriiice ot Cliicli-.'n-l 1/^. But 
lie also was biouglit to ]>miisliment. A 
man ot extr.iordiiiary eiun gy sat iqion the 
throne of tlie Coci'ines. Hiinac 
H»«.C Ee cwUliniy an oven 

harsher t\'rant than his prede- 
cessors had been, but he was 
also a far-seeing jioliticiaii. He knew very 
well that he could not rely upon the fidelity 
and dependence of his snlqccts; therefore 
he sought protection for his rule outside of 
his kingdom. The chroniides speak of a 
treaty wdiich Hiinac Fa* 1 had made wdth 
the governors of the kings of Mexico in 
'Fabasco and Xicalango ; this is certainly 
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an anachronism, for at the time when 
Hunac Eel was king of Mava]>aii Ihci 
Aztec rulers of Mexico-Tenoclititlan were 
fighting to win their own indejM'iulence 
from tile Tec])an('(' kings ol Azi aputzak'o. 

Hut the tact is certainly well attested that 
Hunac. Eel entered into alliance with the 
warlike Nahua of the neighhouring princi- 
])ality. In s])ite of his great display of 
jiower—Hunac lu'l enteixal ujion his cam- 
])aign against riiicheii-It/a with thirtiaai 
tributary jiriiu'cs—till' n'sult of his exjuali- 
tion was far less (h'cisive than had beep, 
his war against 
Exnial, but 
('hichen - 1 tza 
succumbed to 
o v'erjio w c ri ng 
fon'es. 'riK'town, 
however, re¬ 
tained its own 
])rinc(S, who W('r(‘ 
to SOUK' ('xtcnt 
de]X'udcnt ujuni 
t h i; ]\Iaya])an 
g o ve r II m cut. 

For some time 
jiast the kmgilom 
of Coc'oiiu-s had 
been in a statt* 
of inti’inal war, 

'Pile uncertainty 
of the chronolog- 
ii'al calculations 
of Yucalan liis- 
tory does not 
make it jilain 
how long I hese in¬ 
ternal struggles 
in th(' kingdom 
of Maya])an had 
contimuMl ; p]). 

jiarently about a 
century jiassed 
by be fort; tlie 
crash t ime. This was, how’et'er, brought 
about bycontimial revolts in Chicln'ii-It/.a. 
Religions motives may liave Ix'en at the 
bottomot thisinviucibleanimohity,or may 
at k'ast hav^(* stimulated it. Ma\'a])an and 
tile ])rieslly town tif Itzamal, wliich were 
in dost' allianct', rt*verenct‘d Itzamna as 
their divint' fonndt;r, while (diichen-ltzaby 
degrees had become tlie central ])oint of 
the whole district of Maya civilisation for 
the worshi]) of Kukulkan, tht‘ feathered 
snakt;, represt'iilations of wliich art; a ])r<‘- 
dominating characteristic in (diicheii art. 
The rivalry Iietween Itzamal and Chichen- 
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I tza gave occasion for com])lications re¬ 
sulting in hostilities between the states ; 
it certainly gave considerable impulse to 
the animosity with which the jieople of 
Mayajian were ai'customed to rt'gard the 
rival they had never (‘iitiiely subdued. 
F>ut the Coconu'S were also blind to their 
own real intert'sts : tiu'v allowed the s])irit 
of division to make* further and further 
inroads into tlu'u kingdom, until at last 
(;ven their foreign mercenarit's could no 
longer cojie with tlu' power of the enemy. 
An allianci' was concluded betwi't'ii tlu' 
1'ntul Xins, who 
had H'tit'atcd to 
their highlands 
of C'c'iitral Yin a- 
tau, the ruk'rs 
of ('hichen-Itza, 
and the enemies 
in the inniK'diati; 
neigh boniho<Kl 
o( tilt' (Acoines, 
a.nd nt'itht'r tht' 
bands of Xalma 
wairiois noi tht* 
fo it i tic at it) ns 
w i t h w h i (' h 
Ma\apan had 
long smet; been 
snrroundetl t'onld 
m a k e he a, d 
against t h e 
unitt'd lorct's of 
so inaiu’ oj)po- 
nt'nts. The (O- 
comes kingdom 
collapsed, and 
with it disap¬ 
peared the last 
tiMce ot a Ma\a 
e on I etleraiion. 
riit' ]»roiid taij)- 
ital vliith for 
nearly 500 yeats 
had been tht'central ])oint of tht; kingdom 
- -a kiiigtloiTT whost' boundarit's liad t'ln- 
braced the greater ])art t)l the Yucatan 
])t'iiinsula was utterly tlt'stroyt'd by its 
rt'vt'iigeful eiit'mit;s. Though this is a 
inoMt important occurrt'iice in Yucatan 
history tluring the century wdiich ])rt'- 
cetled tht; Sjiauish ctintpiesl, yet its daft; 
remains tpiitt' unct'rtain. 

Appart'iitly the decisive battles took 
])lace about tht; yt'ar aflt'r a "previous 
])t;riotl of nearly tw't'iity years hatl ])asst'd 
almost without any ci'ssation of hostilities. 
That this conflict must have consisted 



REiyiAIN.S OF THE ROYAL PALACE AT UXMAL 
Duriiiij the er;i of Mexican civilisation iiiany stately buililniKs were 
erected at Uxmal, but when a revolt broke out apaiiist the tyranny 
of the Cocoincs the royal town was abandoned by its inhabitants. 







PREHISTORIC RUINS AT THE IMPERIAL TOWN OF UXMAL IN YUCAtXn 
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nithcT of a scrips of revolutionary combats 
than ol a ('oiiliiuioiis war is ci'rtainly to 
be infcrri'd from tlu' clianf^e in cirruin- 
stances wliicli luul taken jjlace. ICx'cii the 
l\ato(l Nahiia body-f^uards were not in¬ 
volved in tin' tyrant’s tall, but were sjiared 
by the coiKjueroi's. 'I'ht'y were even 
allowed to settle in the ]m)vince of Aenlan, 
in tlu; neii^hboiirhood ol ('aiu- 
. |)(rlu\and tlu're to forma littk' 
theCocomes Xali.ia slato. I!nt lliis was a,.- 
])arently soon absorlu'd by the 
Maya, who siii'roundc'd it on all sides, lor, a 
century later, at the tnneol tlu'conqiu'st, 
not a sin{j;le Nahua-s])eakini.; inhabitant 
was to bi' found on the peninsula. 

Tlu^ con([uer<'rs, to >, h'K e<|uatly nn- 
mol('st('d a last branch ol tlu* ('ocoines 
race, which was in I'lnu at the tiuie(»l the 
rt'volut ion, ap]>arentl\’ at tempi inj:^ to enlist 
Irosh Azti'c r('inior('i'inenllor the lu'l]) ol 
its mother s1a.te. It may haye ('ollected 
around itsell tlndast siii’\'ivini4 de]n‘ndents 
of the old dynasty, and haw louinUal 
another small slate with tlaar help ; by 
this nu'ans tlu* name of Cocomes survived 
to fill lire ^^I'lK'rat ions, d'lie pro\ ince of 
Zotiita. with Its ('a])ital Tibulon, situated 
dee]) in tlu' lon'sts ol the central ic].,dons. 
was tln' sci'in' ol its rule until tI h' .Spaniards 
made their way there aKo. 

Tt is not eas\‘ to exj)Iam tlu‘ nature ol 
the inlluenct' which the tall of the ('ocom<‘S 
])OWi‘r (*\ert(“d upon the two rixal ]>ri(‘slly 
townsol ft/amal and ('hichcn-lt/.a. I'lider 
its kin.i," I'lmil, (.’hichi'ii-It/a had bt'cn tor 
a lon^ time the ('eiitraj point ot llie la-sist- 
ance offered to the kings of Ma\'a])an: 
conseqiK'iitly the vials ol the royal wiath 
had repeat<‘dl\’ been ])ouied out upon 
town and land. In s])ite ol this, uj) to the 
time of the destruction of Maya})an, the 
king ol (’hi<d]en-It/a invariably a])])ears 
as a powerful ally ot the revf)Jti‘d ])arly. 
Oni^ vwnild have e\])e('ted that tlu' lioly 
tow'ii bt the f('a(ljejed snake w’ould now 
iiurease in stri'iigth and \agoiir. On the 
cont rary, its name entirely dis- 
a])])ears from tlu' traditions; 

. 111)011 the division ol lucatan 

Kingdoms kingdoms, a 

condition ol things whi('h the Sjianiards 
found ujion their coinjiK'st, ( hichen-ltza 
ajqxiars no longin' as an iiidejH'ndent king¬ 
dom. I'he abandoned ruins ol tlie town, 
which wi'ie .s])eedily covered by a hi.xu- 
riant vegetation, wen* offi'iH'd by the kings 
of Itzamal as a resting-])lac(' for flit' first 
small .S[)anish trooj) wdiicli made its way 
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into Yui'alan. A jMissibk- t'Xplanation of 
this ri'inarkable lact may bi* found in 
the legend that a priiK'i* of ( hichi'ii-Itza 
liad abandoiK'd tlu' land, with th(' greatc'st 
])art of his ])t‘0})le, in one ol the many 
revolutions which disturlu'd the last days 
ol the Maya]xin dynasty. 

Hi‘ is said to have turned again to thi' 
original dwelling-])lac('s ol the .Maya in thi' 
lar west, ho])ing thus to a\'oid these scenes 
ol war and o])])ression. d'he Maya state 
of Peten-ltza, on the lake ol Jk'ten, in 
(iiiati'inala, is re])nted to owe its origin to 
him. On his (‘Xpc'dition to Ifondiiras, 
Ferdinand ('orti's N'isib'd its capital, whii h 
was situated on tin* island ol the Ik'teii 
lake ('ailed by thi‘ .Spaiiiaids tlu* Tsla de 
fdores. In this district, also, rums ol 
Maya towns ha,V(‘ been n'cently discovi'i'ed 
which would not disgiace th(‘ architects 
ot ( hichen-Tt/a. supposing them reall\’to 
have bei'U the loimdcis ot a second 
younger ci\’ilisation in tins district, which 
was. loi th(‘ Ma\a. classic ground. 

.\nothcr ('iirious tradition i-^ coiiiiei ted 
with the little king(yom ol I’eteii-1 I/a,, 
Till' iavourite horst' ol Cortes is said to 
hav(‘ bi'en so ill in that place that it could 
. go no iaithei'. It was. theie- 
The Coming hand.d (»ver to thcMa>a. 

w'ith ordeis to look alt<M it 


of the 
Spaniards 


carelullw that it might be given 
o\a‘r to the lU'Xt Spaniards who should 
coiiK' that wa\'. Ihit the Indians, whose 
rex'erential awe ol the horsi' an animal 
with which the\- were entiiely uii- 
acijiiainttal is known to us irom many 
e])is(Kles ol the compiest. thought that 
the best wa\’ to look allei tin* horse was 
to ])a\' him llu' lionoui^ due to a god. 
to (|uarter him in a temple, and to 'eed 
him with sacrifices. 1 his worship (on- 
tinued until the noble (liargiM’ was killed 
by this unusual iood. and must then ha\’e 
bet'll rej)la('t'd b\’ a lacsimile in ('la\'. 

Tile Maya state ol Ikaite was the 
longt'st to maintain its indepeiukiu't' 
against tlu' Sjianiards. d'he rt'inotc'ness and 
isolation of tht' district in widt h the last 
Itzaes had set up their habitation weie 
tlu'irbt'st protection. Ht re. tt)rmort‘ than 
a century after the vi.sit t)f Cortt's, tht' 
worshi]) ol tht' t)ld gt)ds, tht' ])ractice of the 
ancient art, and tht' stud\' t)f the old 
.sacred bot)ks wt'i'e maintained ; moie 
than one attem])t tin tht' ])a,rt of mission¬ 
aries and gt)vernors to tlestrtiy this last 
ndreat of ht'athendorn canu' to an in¬ 
glorious end in lilt' extt'iisive junglt'S which 



END OF THE MAYA CIVILISATION 


s]>road tlit'ir sure de fences iinnind Ur* little many g<‘nerations, also provided secular 

kingdoiu of ]\'ti‘u on all sides. It was ru'ers jur tin* newly rising ])riiicipality, 

only ill 1^71 that a siniultaiuoiis atta{'k The ('heles did not probably atteni])! to 

uj)on different sides succeeded in uniting revive tin*aj^^j^ressive])olicy of the;('ocomes. 

a sufficient force at tlu* lake ol Pete-n ; Nev(*rtheless, theirstate,next tothe state 
ev(‘n then the Maya, who had learned the of Zachi, was by far the most ext('nsive 

arts of war in their ( (‘ntury of battle's, which the S])aniards foiinel in the pe^n nsula, 

resisteel with the* coura^R* ol eles]>air ; but aiicl epibraced, with the exce])tion of the 

the Indians ami the'ir rude and almost little Nahua territory e)f Cainju'che, the 

jiriniitive ini])le'inents of destruction could wheile oi the north and ('ast. 'I'lie elistrict 

not make lu-ad a^^ainst ])i'ote'ctive armour of this ])rinci])ality, in which the S])ariiards 

and be'tter wea])e)ns. And so de'struction found a frie-nelly reception from the outset, 

eaiue upon the last town in whieh the beeame later the* ^R*rm e)l the* S]>anish 

most ancie'ut civilisation e)l tlie^ Ne'W World ]U‘ovince of Yue atan ; Meriela, the ca])ital 

had ^^aiiR'd a re'spite* lor its inde.'])(‘ndence*. e)f this ])rovince'. was built u])e)n the site* 



RUINS OF A BEAUTIFUL TEMPLE AT UXMAL, SHOWING THE ELABORATE CARVINGS 


Lone; before* this time a snuilar fate had e)i the ancient Tiho, e)nlv a i\'w mil^ from 
bel.ille'u all the otlu'r Maya kint^demis. It/.amal. Chielly in consee|uence e)f their 

^tran^e'ly e'liou^^h, that town had gamed leiedish ceineluct, the Sjianiarels hael many a 

the* meist ])rolit from the re*\'e)lution against harel battle te) figlit be*lore they subjugateel 

Maya])au, which sheiiilel have* been most the whole* !Maya elistrict of Yucatan ; but 
<U*e*])l\-invoh'e'el in the lall e)f the* ('e)ce)mes, whe'u e)nce })e*ace anel order hael be*en 

as being their e'lose-st ally. The gre‘atest firmly re*-established in the country, the 

l)arl e)t the elistrie't which fornu'd the old native ])oj)ulati(m, which was even then 
kingdom of Mayajian elid neit tall inte> the numerous, dis])layed all the virtues pecu- 

jiower of the It/ae's oi Chichen, or the liar to the anciimt race. The docile, 

rntiil Xiiis ol Maui, but to the olel ])rit'stly j)liable, and frugal IMaya-Indians tilled 

town Itzamal ; and the* race of the Cheles, the soil for their Christian lords and 

Iroin which the high-]iriestlu)od of the ])riests with the same industry which they 
kingiloni of Mayapan had bet*n ilrawn for had dis])layed under their ancient masters, 
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and the clever architects and sculptors 
now erected tem]>les and palaces u})On 
rnod(M'n designs with all their ancient skill. 

It is doubtful whether the Maya 
kingdom of (jiiatemala, and the later 
kingdoms of Oiiiche, of Kakchiquel, and 
of Tzutuliil, were hrst ])0])ulated wh(‘n the 
inroads of the Nahna race meiKU'ed the 
old civilisation oi the 'rzendal 
district. It is far more ])rob- 
able that the acquisition of 
these territories by Maya 
]K‘oples lu'longs to an earlier ]H‘riod. 
The coniu'ction of kindred nations in 
their imuu‘diatt‘ ueiglibourhood in so 
mouKuitous a fashion naturally could not 
fail to have an influence ujion these 
kingdoms; at an\’ rate, the people ol 
the western highland gained tluai a 
strong a.dditional (‘lenuMit, which was 
more adN’anced than they in civilisation 
and ('(;ns(‘quently must hav<' had a con- 
siderat)U‘ intlnenci' iqion these ra('es. 

The Ma\'a pi'Ojile ol (iiiatcunala also 
had a full shari' in tlu' inqiorlant ac(juisi- 
tion whicli tin* cnilisation ot their race 
had gained. 'I'hey were well accpiainled 
with tin' art of writing in the hi(‘roglyi>hic 
signs ]>(‘('uliar to the Mava civilisation. 
Tlieir h'geiidary traditions, which have 
come down to us in (‘\'en greatei niunber 
than hav'(‘ thoa* of tluMr most advaiK'ed 
kinsfolk on tlu* east, show tin' sanu‘ 
number ol religious coiKa*])! ions ; tin* same 
gods, with now nnd tlu'n (‘vi'ii the same 
nanii'S, an' ])r<»ininent here as there. 'I'ln* 
complii'ated astronomical cah'mlar, which 
must ('ount among the most important 
scii'iit ilica('hi('V(‘nu'ntsof tlu' Maya]K‘opl(‘s, 
was for them also the governing jiriinaple 
in religious and civi(' lile. 

Hut tli(‘ habits ol tlu'ir daily life, and 
the buildings tlu'reby developed, were 
different, and resulted in a sensible diff(*r- 
enci* in^he artist i(' character ol tht* ilistrict. 
This is esjieciallv thc^ case vv'ilh their 
an'hilt'ctun', which cannot but surprise us. 
^ , . siioposing it to have been 

Arch.(ec(ure ,,,.rived In.m 

w f n fhe architect's of Ikilemiue, 

Western R.c<» 

of (iuatemala. in which the cajiital town of 
Quiche and its n'lated governments were 
situated, offered, for the e.xjiression of their 
artistic temlencies, a material of the same 
value and nature as the* Maya had at their 
disposition in tin* lower districts. Never- 
thelt'.ss, the architecture of the western 
races never even aj)j)ro.\imatcd to the rich 
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decorations of the east, and the number 
of memorials in the })lastic art, the high¬ 
land origin of which is indisjmtable, is very 
small, llowever, from tin' numerous e.\- 
amples of pottery found in the highlands 
and ill the western district of (iuatemala, 
we ob.serve that these Maya jieoples did 
not break awa\\ as did the Huastecs, 
from tlu' sjiecihc Ma\a civilisation ol th(‘ 
original race, but that they had shared 
in every form of its development. On 
])otterv ware from Quii'he ainl related 
towns inscri])tions ami calendars have l>een 
transmitted to us which we are accus¬ 
tomed to fiiul carvt'd in stone or moulded 
in stu(*co as architc'ctural (k'Coiatioiis 
among the otlu'r Maya rac'i'S. 

The mimbt'r of s.itt's in the wcsti'i'ii 
Mava district, tht' ruins of which havi' 
been discox'eri'd, is by no iiii'ans small, 
and remains oi massivt' stoiu* buildings, 
though without the usual artistic dci'oia- 
tion, art' by no means lacking. Hut tin* 
jirepondc'iance of fortitications in tin* sites 
of the W('st distinguislu's thi'in in ;> 
marked wa\’ fnmi thosi' of the low’laiids 
and tlu' ^'u<'atan peninsula. Among Hit' 
buildings of till' lowlands are to be found 
man\' the position <»1 winch 
was C(‘rtaml\ chosi n widi a 
\'iew to ri'sistmg hostile^ 
ta''ks. Hut consideration 
of stiatt'g.t al nt‘('essiti('s is nowhi':<‘ \'ery 
coiispiiuious, and in man\’ platt's entirt*l\ 
wanting. In (iuatemala (piiti* the ('ontrarx’ 
is tlie case. Tht' ( hoi( i* ol site ht'it' show’s 


Maya Wars 
With the 
Nahua Peoples 


tliat strategii'al considerations were gt'iu'i- 
ally of the lirst inqiortance. Walls, for- 
trt'sses, and ('itadels, often of ( onsidt'i able 
extent, which ciuild ha\’e bet'ii reduct'il 
onh’ by the combiiit'd atta.i'lvS of lai'ge 
forct's of int'u. art' the most rt'inai kable 
remains in tlie district of (Jniclie. 

Tile Mava in the low’laiids w’t'i t' of a dis- 
tinctlyjieaci'fuldisposition ; possibly in the 
cour.se of time an entirt' cliange in llit'ir 
national character w’as brought about by 
their continual wars with tiu' warlike 
Nahua races, some of which can bt' de¬ 
monstrated to have made tlu'ir w’a\’ even as 
far as Nicaragua. It is, howev’er, more 
jnobable that from the outset differi'iices 
e.xisted Ix'tw’een the })eacc'lul races of the 
flcmrishing coast-land and the more 
jirimitive peoples of the mountains, diffi'r - 
ences derived from the internal divisions 
of the district, wdiich did not manifest 
themselves within the historical epoch. 
The old town d'ulan continually a])pears 
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the first picture represents a petition or prayer which worshipper in 

a worsh.pper, ,he ™age of death re»ind£g Ihin. of 
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as a source of all emigrations, and must 
be sought for in the district of Tabasco, 
if by Tulan we ma\’ understand an in¬ 
dividual town. From this town Nima- 
Quiclie—^th(‘ great Quiche—emigratinl with 
three brothers, and turiK'd his ste})s west¬ 
ward to the mountains, as we learn from 
the traditions of the western jK'oples. The 
_ brothers are said to ]iav(‘ 

1 radit^n ^ divided the land so that 
of the Western , , , i i 

p . one obtained the district of 

reopies Cdna]nis (Oueleiies), the other 

obtaiiKHl Vt'ra])az (Ti'ziilutlan), and the 
third till' district of Mam(‘S and Pocomams 
(on the north-west ol (biateniala), whih* h(‘ 
himsell gained the land ol Quiche, Kak- 
chifiiiel, and 'I'zutuhil ; tlu' ro\ al house ot 
this kingdom trata'd its origin troniliim. 

In S])it(M)f iisNahua inlhienct's this tradi¬ 
tion ck*arl\' shows the consciousness ot a 
national unity, evi'ii among such Maya 
])eo])les as have played no further ])art in 
history : and it also riders tluar origin 
to a time wlu'ii this national consciousness 
had not been so w'liolly deadened as it 
afterwards was. (diiajnis now a)>])('ars as 
one of the lour Ma\'a kingdoms, and 
tlu're is nothing to show that this district 
had already lallen into the hands ot 
foreign coiujuerors ; therefore this division 
of ])eoj)les must bi' regarded as belonging 
to a time long betoia* the flight ot th(‘ 
I\laya from (.'liiapa.s. 

The latiu’ history of tlu' raci* is hoj)e- 
lessly contused, ('ontinual intc'rnal wars, 
constant emigrations and change' ot place', 
revolts against tx’rannical ])ovve‘r. an<l 
conlederations ot jx'ace are- its e'hie-t con¬ 
stituents. 1 'lie ver\- dynast\' ol the Quie he 
race is by one historian giwn as consisting 
of eh'veii gemerations, bv anothe'r as 
consisting of .seventeen, and even some¬ 
times as ol twe-nty-t hre-e. However, the 
kings oj^Ouiclu'certainly held an iinpeertant 
]K)sition among the ruling races ol 
Guateunala. and a e lironich'r dt'clan's that 
the Quie'he kings elate back to the era of 
p the Aztee' rulers ot Mexico- 

o'* k' Teiiochlitlaii, adding at the 
.same time' that the Chuedie 

Kingdom 

equal to the Aztec kingdom in extent, 
but that it was even far siqierior to it. 
For the disruption of the small kingdoms 
of Kakehiqnel and Tzutuhil, diffe're'iit 
rea.sons are suggestt'd. The succession to 
King Acxo])il, the siicce.ssor of the Nima- 
Quiche, the n^al foundeu' of the Quiche 
kingdom, may possibly have led to the 
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Founder 
of (he Quiche 
Kingdom 


disruption. The' rulei's of the smaller king¬ 
doms remained, howi'ver, in honourable 
relations with the chief kingdom ot 
Quiche, and were e\am interested in tlu* 
maintenanci' of the siqirenu' ])ower in con- 
serjiience of the mode of sma'i'ssion peculiai 
to the.se American kingdoms. 

Acxojhl during his liti'timi' handed over 
to his eldest son the govc-rniiK'nl ol the 
kingdom of Kakchi(|uel,and to the yoiingei 
tlu'govtM'iiment of Tzutuhil, with I In- st i}>u- 
lation that aftc'r his ileath the eldc'r son 
should govern the whoh' kingdom, in¬ 
cluding Quii'he, the si'cond son should 
govern Kakclii(|iu'l, and a lliird should 
rult' over Tzutuhil. The obpet ol this 
arrangement was tliat I'ach ruler, belon' 
obtaining the higlu'st ])ositiou in the 
state*, should iinde-rgo a training for 
sujiremac'v in ])ositions ol gradually 
increasing impoitance*. It <loes not 
aj)p('ar, howe'Vt'r. that this regulation was 
st rictly obs(*rvc'd atte'r his death. 

h'tite'inal, till-('hlerot tlu' soiisol Ac\o|)il. 
got ])oss('ssion ot thelhfom-ot Qiiu lu': but 
he hamU'd over the- rTilerslii)» ol Kak( hi(|uel 
to hisowiH'ldcr still.and not to his brotlu'r. 

_ This was a signal loi the out- 


An Era of , , , 

- , , break ol 

Internal , , 

Struggles ^ 

ruptedl\- 

Sjiaiiish conquest. 


])i'otracted internal 
whicli la*'teil uniiiter- 
a,lmost up tt> the 
n thi^ ( a.st‘ al^i thi' 


iK'ighbounng .\ahua ra' t-s were enlisted as 
allies in tlit-warsot tlu'st'rt-lated Ma\’a. king¬ 
doms. 'riieir mthieiK v was hen- so strongly 
])ronounce'd that the l)lood\’ human sairi- 
tices and th(‘ (auinibalism prai’lised b\- tin- 
Xahua were also ado]>ted b\- the .Ma\a. 
At an\' rate, all our miormation testifies 
that th(' Maya ])eo]>le in (lualemala \\t ic 
tar more extensivelx’ ('ommmgled with 
Nahua c'h'incnts than in ^hicatan. 

'J'lu' three kingdoms continued mutiiallv 
indepi'iident and in a state ol (onstant 
internal struggle until the arrixal of the 
Sjianiards. liF‘14(12 a number ol the 
chii'fs ot J\ak('hi(pi('l revolted against ('ay 
llunalqm, who had again atti'iiijited to 
('xteiid his eriqiire at the ex]iense of his 
neighbours. He was deteated, and atoned 
for his aggri'.ssion by his di-atli. In this 
thei'e is nothing extj'aordinary ; Init th(' 
Kak('hi(juel attached such importance to 
this victory that thev madi' it tin* starting- 
■|)oint of a new chronologv. In true rt*vo- 
lulionary style tlu'V abolished tlu* whoh? 
ol the old ])riestly cah'ndar and cri'ated a 
year of 400 days, di\'i(h'd into twenty 
months of twenty days each. They are 



THE SYMBOLICAL SCULPTURES OF THE SANTA LUCIANS 
That the Santa Lucians had attained a highly developed state of culture is evidenced from their works of art. Althougn 
most of their sculptures represent some form of worship, there are many depicting scenes of ordinary day life. To the 
latter belongs the centre picture, where two men of the nobler classes are seen conversing. The other two show sick 
men, one of whom is visited by a medicine man in the guise of a deer, which is a reminder of the moderate number of years 
he has lived, thus bidding him be of good hope; the other an elderly man finding himself in the presence of death. 
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the only raeo of ('entnil Anurira which 
abandoned the sci(‘nlilic. astronomical 
calendar of tlie Maya. It requires no 
f;reat ])ent‘tralion to see that their new 
year was no advance u])on the old one, but 
was an a(‘t as fiitiU* as it was arbitrary. 


Til spite of numerous relations 
The Years i . i x- i ., 

f A * "'bh th(‘ Aahua races, tliere 
of Aztec .11 1 

^ . . seems to liav(‘ been no real ('on- 

nection between the Maya kiiif^- 
dom and the Aztec kingdom of IMonteziima. 
The existeiK'o ol ea<'h was known to the 


other, and embassies may have betui 


1'xchaugt‘d between thtmi evtui before the 
arrival of the Sjianiards. 'riu' A/tec con- 
(juests certainly came exlrenu'ly dost* to 
(he boundarii's of IIk' Ma\-a kingdom in llu^ 
last ten \'eais ol Azti^' dominion ; this 


did not conduce to an\-(dosi* connection 


bc'tween llu‘ two groujis ot stales. 

d'he Ouiche wi-rc' so much occu|)i('d 
with warding oft the attaiks of hostil(‘ 
kinsfolk williiii 1h<‘ boundaries o( their 


own kingdom that tht'v could not turn 
tludr atti'ution to loreign eompiest, which 
might hav(‘ brought them into conflict 
witli the A/tec's. When the Sjianiards 
began to ('in'roac'h upon the Azti*c king¬ 
dom, Monte/uiiKi II. is said to have siuit 


a gri'at embass\- to the king ol Kakchi- 
qiiel ; they do not. howex'cr. seimi to hav(‘ 
been able to conu‘ to an understanding. 
ITetori' till' Sjianiards had undertaken the 


subjugation of tlii' Maya kingdom of 
(Guatemala, emissaries of the king of 
Kakehiqiu'l a]i]>eared in Mi'xico, which 
was the liist kingdom to fall before Lortes, 
and asked for his help against the Ouiche. 

N at u ra 1 ly t h i s h el ] > was gladly lent in view 
ot Julure ])ossibilitii's. In thi' year 1524 
the Adelantado IVdro de Alvarado ap- 
])(‘are(i in Tximcat. and, m alliance' with 
the Kakchi(|uel, bi'gan a war against tlic' 
Ouiche, and conijui'red Ihi'iii m several 
bloody con diets, d'he dV.utuhil had re¬ 
mained lU'utial. trusting to the inavi'essi- 
bility of theii kingdom, and had refused 
their help, not only to the Ouiidie. but also 
to till' Spaniards. This la.et ]>rovided a 
])i('te\t for AKarado to tnin his iorces 
against them ; and neither the resoiirci's 
ol Nature nor those of art could a\'ail to 


])rot('ct the T/utuhil against the powi'r of 
Sji.iin. 'I'll ' Kakchicpiel learned too lati' 
that lhe\- had gamed a Sjiaiiish alhanci*, 
for whii'li they had so mu h MUight, at the 


Alliance 
a( Ihe Price of 
F reedom 


jirice of their own freedom. 
When they tried to shake off 
the yoke whii'h was im))*!- 
ce])tibl\’ laid upon them, the 


moment had long since passi'd when their 


resistanci' could havi' been atteinied with 


an\’ hopes of success. 'Fhe bloo(l that 
the\ slied in \ain could onl\" expiate their 
enmmal aidion in being the liist to throw 
ojH'ii their ('oiin(i\‘ to the loreign in\'adi'r 



FRONT AND BACK VIEWS OF BURIAL MASKS OF THE ANCIENT MEXICANS 
These masks, grenerally made of copper or wood, were used among the Maya peoples for the purpose of covering the 
face of the dead, thus keeping away the demons while their wearers made their iourney to the “ abode of the clouds." 





ADVANCE OF THE NAHUA PEOPLES 

THE LEGEND OF TOLTEC CIVILISATION 


I N the sixt(‘(.'iitli ('ciitiiry lh(‘ Spaniards 
found a niiiiierous po])ulati(Hi ol Naluia, 
peoi)le wiio had s(‘ltled for inaii\’ 

hundivds of wars, in a lerritorv which lies 
the north of thi' distri('ts ol Mava 
ciN’ilisatioii. and stretches to Ilit‘ borders ol 
the ]hu‘blo Indians tliat is. from tlu* 
Isthmus of Tc'luKmte])ec ii]> to the bonnd- 
arit's of Texas and Nd'W Ah'xico. 

These ])eo])!t‘s did not. liowt‘\ er, consider 
tlh'ir country us tlu'ir oriL^inal honie ; in 
fact, there was tln‘r(“ a remnant of afi»rei^n 
pf)pulatioii whi('h liad, in ;:^enerai. f<»llo\\e(l 
the stt'ps of Nalma •is'ilisalion. The inif^ra- 
tion h'^fiuids which wen* wid(‘l\* isxtant 
ainonj< tlie Nahua very coiisistiuit 

narratiV(‘s, and ])oiiit to the hoiiu^ of the 
ra^'t' ha\'iny^ ])e('n situated in the far north 
up ui a fcreat water. In this le^^uid tin' 
])Ja(*e-nam<*s Ai^tlan (tlie Town on the 
W’aler) and (hicomo/toc (the Sexx'ii 
t.aves) })lay a f^u'eat part. This le^.,n‘nd lias 
(‘voki'd a whnl(.* literalun*. 
"'[**'^*°*' J^’roin the coast of the PacilK* 
o e a ua p, American 

copes Jakes, from lierinij: Stiait to 
the Plain nf Mexico. scaicel\’ a sjiot can 
he found wliich oik^ or anotiier iiKpiirc'r 
has not connected willi tin* ('ini.c^ratifuis of 
the Aztei's from A/tlan-Chicomo/toc to 
Mexico-Teiiocht it Ian. 

The traces of c'nufj:ralion of the Nahua 
j)eo})les ill a northerh' diU'ction. other 
than those of a lepn-ndary nature, art' 
extrem('l\' inadetpiate. Tlu' district which 
lav a little to the north of the later centrt' 
of Nahua civilisation-that is. llu' ])!ateau 
of Anahuac was jiojuilatt'd in compara¬ 
tively early times hy the rare ol the. 
Put'blo Indians. Thi'ir civilisation shows 
some j)oints of resemblance to the Nahua 
culture ; but the funtlamental diffeivnci's 
are so striking or extreme that it is 
imj^ossible to sujijiose a Nahua migration 
through this region even in renude times. 
Traces of the Nkahua language have cer¬ 
tainly been found in jiroper names, or, 
as it were, fossilised in the dialectof the 


Pueblo j)eo])!(‘s in Sinuloa, and as much 
farther noith as the Ho])i or Mocjui or 
Tusayan. lAen in the district of Maya 
<‘ivihsation we are sin prised to hnd in the 
<hi’oni('les of thi' sixti-eiith century many 
nauH's ol j)!a''es di'iived from tlu' Nahua 
sjict'ch. Pmt we are \V (*11 
h^dinns as tlu' reason for 

^ this is not that the Nahua 

•he Spaniards 

teiritorv, but tliat tlu* bpaiiiaids were 
guided into this district b\- Indians who 
wt'ic' onl\' actpiainted with Xahiia })ow(*r 
and with Nalma naiiu'S for tin* jilaces. 
These iiauK's liavc thus been steri'otx ped 
b\- tradition, and ('onlirnu'd liy the ])re- 
j>onderan('(' of tlu' Nahua ('lenient in the 
midst of the Sjianish f'olonisations. A 
similar state of things must undoiihtedly 
have ('onie to jia^^^ on the north also. 

The liistoiii'cd traditions of tlu' Nahua 
race in\il(' the ('om'liision that thi'ir ori¬ 
ginal home was certainly situated in the 
northern portion of the district m which 
till' Spunia’ils found their nu'e |)ri'- 
(lominant. Not only the hicroglyjdiic 
designs, which were parlialh’ romjili'te 
before' the jx'riod of ('oiKjiiesl, I.>ut also 
the Spanish ihicniclers. wJio collected 
tlieir information from the iiatj\('S. jioint 
to tlu' fact th.il tlu’ Nalma ra''i'S had long 
lin'd as a wholI\' nncivilisi'd lisliing and 
Inmtiiig j)cop!(' within those^ boundaries 
wlu're' the\' we'it' disco\'ercd in ^he six¬ 
teenth ('cnturw h'.wn then there' were 
individual re'late'd ])eo})les who had not yet 
ohlained a share in the civilisation of their 
more favoured brelhre'ii. and only a short 
. time' had e'laj^sed. if w'c may 
Wandering tradition, siime certain 

Races Torn to 


Races Turn to 
Agriculture 


S])anish conquers! stood high 
in the scale of general civilisation had 
giwn 11]) their W’andering lives and turned 
to agriculture and the ble'ssings of j'lrogress. 

The desire for a settled life w’as certainly 
not ])rominenl among the Nahua, and 
least of all among the Aztecs, and it is a 
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toruloncy wlik'h we cannot consider to 
liave been ji^aiiu'd by imitatiiiii^ civiliscfl 
predecessors, ('V('n in the case of the most 
civilised ])eo]il(‘S of America. 

Like tlu‘ Ma\'a, the Indians of Central 
AiiK'rica inad(‘ no difliculty about aban- 
donin;^^ th('ir Iiabitat ions, wluM't' for f:^enera- 
tions they had be(‘n stilled and had 


unmistakably assotiated with the water. 
A Up'iid whicli ])la('es tlit'ir birtJiplata* on 
a great wati'r is evidtaice of this, and in 
their history tht‘ Jakt's on tin' liighlands 
of Anahnac ])lay a most im]>ortant ])art. 
JAam without this lake district a number 
of centres of Nahna. (U'veloj)m(‘nt wtua^ 
also sitiialt'd on tin* shoi't's ol hikes— as. 


worketl, sn])])osing their 
])olitical circumstances to 
liave altt'i ed lor tiie worse. 
The wanderings of thi‘ 
Aztecs am ol tlnmisrlves 
evidence that tlie\* weri' 
till' last to leave their 
common homi*, A/tlan- 
Chii'omoztoc, I'or at least 
ten years in historical limi's 
they wandered among tlie 
diffei'cnt nations ol tlu' 
Nahna race, which a,ges 
ago had obtained a. st'cni'c 
settlement and unde gri'at 
advaiK'es in ('i\'ilisation. 
d'hat traditi )n should have 
remained jaire in the ( a^e 
of sudi inequality ol 
develojnnent. under the 
un 1 a von ra bl e circum- 
stanci's which the nomad 
lile (d an uncivilised people 
involves, is wholly in¬ 
credible; m\’thologu ;il and 
religious conce])tions have 
muidi nn)rt' probabU- 
formed till' b.LsN o| the 
legends ol the migration 
of tile Nahna Ironi Aztlan- 
Chicomo/toc, Constantly 
and lor all 1 iiiK- I he Nahna 



A PYRAMIDAL BUILDING OF THE AZTECS IN OAXACA 


havi' bei'ii an inland lace. 
Both on the Atlanlic and 
also on the lh'iciti<' coasts at 


Tlu* western slopes of the Cordilleras arc particularly lich in ai cliilccriii al 
antiquities, relics of the eaily Aztecs, who at one time inhabited those regions 
Oui knowledjte of the si);nificanee of these relics is necessarily limited, as for cen- 
tnries they remained buried, and have only been excavated within .eceiit times. 


a late period thc\‘ drove out an older 
liopulatf'on which docs not seem to have 
Iteeii akin to themselves. But even alter 
somi' of their ])eo]>les had settled in the 
tro])ic.al climate ol their eoast-land they 
still retained the olqection of an inland 
ract' to the “ great salt water.” Tlit' Mava 


lor instiiiK'e, d'ezciKa), Chaleo. and 
Tt'iiochlitlan. Over and ovi'r ag.iin, in 
history ami iirdt'gend. W(' meet with the 
water and that whiih it biings lorlh. 

TJie nalnri' ot llieii- en\'ir'niment had 
made the Nahna ;i peo])li' of hnnters and 
fislii'i's ; it had also created in them a 


engaged in an I'xtensive maritime eoin- 
mercc from their own harlioiirs ; the Naliua 
peoples engaged in commerce, too, ])ut 
their extensive tralhc was carrii'd on ex¬ 
clusively on the high-roads, althouglnuany 
of the Nahna ])eoj)le wen* ac(|uainted 
with the construction of iishing-boats. 
Yet in their history we iiiid the Nahna, 
with ali their objection to the sea, 


further i haracterislie. a ;‘ieri't‘ warlike 
spirit. It is true that under Ihc' snowy 
])eaks of tlie ('ordilh'ras an exerlasling 
spring R'igned in thi* di'c*]) x'alli'ys of 
Mexico; the (limate was hir more siiit-^ 
abli' for a ])eo])le ol careli'ss I'lijoyment 
than lor a race of fi'rocious warriors. 
Hunting, mori'over. could not havi' exer¬ 
cised a very hardening influence ; in the 
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wh()l(‘ kin|:,^(l()iu IIhtc was no wild animal 
which could have hi'C'n ])articularly dan- 
^^Tous to hiintsiiKMi, will'll armed even 
with the sim])lest oi weapons. It was the 
ancient inhabitants of the land that made 
the Nahua a nation of wairiors. 

U])()n tlieir iinmif^n'at ion they did not find 
tlu'ir future country uninhabited, as the 
Maya liad done in Yucatan. That they 
found there a trace of inhabitantsioreif^ui to 
llicuiselves may be com luded from the 
traditions, althouf^di thi' inade{|uacv of our 
inlorniation makes it mipossilili' to estafi- 
lish the ethnolo^ii'al character of this 
rac('. In tlie mytlis of the' Xiihua limits 
'Tk M K superhuman size and un- 

a R^rc kf>und<‘d stren^L^th ai>pear, and 
of Warriors ^ cannot put a literal 

inti'ipret.ition on this, as did 
the old Spamsli clironielcrs. who idi'iititied 
tlie l)ones ol antedilu\'ian animals with 
till' skeletons ol this f^iant rai e, we nnv 
none the less coni'lude that the Xahua 
laid a lon.ij and bit lei' stru/^,i,d(' with a 
powcriul cnenu’. •and that thev must 
exerted then' utmost resources and 
carried on a wai ol uncc'asini; destruc¬ 
tion betore they succeeded in winning" a 
teri'itorv W'hci'e tlieir race mi.^ht dev<-lo]) 
to its lull strength. It was in this warlare 
that that tierce warrior spirit was im- 
])lantcd in this untutored ])eople. 

W'e lind till' Xahua I'vei vwliere a race of 
warriors, alike ti'arful and ii-ared. and 
we loiiK' acioss some ot them outside 


their later district, as. for instance, in 
Yucatan and (iuatemala ; but the tra¬ 
ditions within tlieir own tc'rritories are ol 
an equally warlike character. liattle and 
victory, concpiest and destruction are thci 
dominant featuri's ol their art ; and in 
their case war was closely connected with 
reli}.^ion— relif.;ion in its most liorrible and 
irif^httul torm. as it a])])eai'ed in tiu' bloody 
worship of the Aztei's for their national 
f.^od Huitzilo])ocht li. In the strangi' liorrors 
ol this woi'shi]) niijuirers ha\'e attc'iiqited 
to traci^ till' intliience ol jieoples c'arlier 
than the Xahua ; the\' have ascribed the 
cult to the tem))orarv sta\“ ol the A/tecs 
m the district ol Tarasea. |->ut even leaviii/:^" 
out ot si^dit the tact that a remote branch 
ol the Xahua race was ])ossi])ly settled 
even in rarasca, (his cruel worshiji, 
with its numerous human sacrifices, is 
l)y no means jieculiar to the Aztecs. 

ll a])}iears in a more or less horrible 
form amon^ almost all thi' Xahua ])eo])Ie, 
and it is no external accessory ol divine 
worslii]) ; It Is ralher the ty])ical loiau ol 
that worship. Let us sU])])om‘ tliat the 
majoritv ol this race were not under the 
inllueiice oi siinilai conceptions : we haw 
then to ask by what possibility tliat com¬ 
pact could liave been brouf^ht about 
lu'tween Mexico. Tla/cala. and ITui'.xot- 
zinco, the ])rovisi(nis ol which re.r,Mdated 
wars lor these thin' states, with a view 
to '|)ro\'idm^ a sutlicient number oi ca])- 
tiired enemies loi sai'rilii'e to their ^t^ods 



REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT AZTEC BUILDING NEAR TEHUANTEPEC IN OAXACA 


That the ancient Aztecs possessed many claims to civilisation is demonstrated by the maiesty and dii^nity of their 
architectural desig^ns, which often attain enormous dimensions. The specimen on this page was concealed for ages 
within a luxuriant growth of vegetation, so dense that people living in the near vicinity were unaware of its existence, 
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ii]K)n orcasions. liuiiKin 

sacrilici', and (aavnionial raiinihalisni aiv 
chararliTistic ol Hit* Nahua. Tlu‘ sjKrial 
iiifliiciicH's that led tiu' iiatiiaial (liaivu'ttT 
ot tilt* Yiicv in this din'('ti()ii must certainly 
l)t‘ ])la('i'd ill a j)t'ri()d loiii; aiilurior to 
thu disru|)ti('n ol the Nahua people' into 
its se'paratt' hranehes. and still liirthei 
Ulterior to the supposed sta\’ ol the Azte'cs 
amoiii^ th(' ])t'oj)le ol 'Ihrasca. 

At tlie time of tlu' Spanish invasion the 
Nahua (ertainly were no h)n{^nr that 
nation ol lishernK'n, Ininte'i.s and here*' 


])layed an important ])art in the Jiistory 
of Central America, must ha\'e f,dveri uji 
its wild and wande'rin;^^ lile, and have^aineil 
its lirsl imj)iilsi' to eixnlisation within 
that short pt'riod ; tlu'sc' traditions, which 
almost without exce])tion avail themselves 
of long (iMiastii's to serve' tlie'ir chrono- 
logie'al luressitie's, imply the ])revious 
I'xiste'iu'e* e)t se'ver.d e'i\ahse‘d state's. 

'I'he' 're)lte'(\s, as the' chie'l e'Xpone'iits ol 
Nahua e'ivilisation, ajipear to some' e'xte'iit 
m the more' an ie'iit senlptures, ami still 
nine' eelteii in the' late'r hisle>rie's whieh 


warriors which had 
he'gim to eU'Ve'lo]! at 
the' eintse't in the' 
highhinds eil Ana- 
hnac. On tlu' eein- 
trary, a ele'\a'le)j)me'nt, 
lasting tor ce'iit nrie's, 
had re'sulte'd m a 
v'ivilisation which in 
many e list riels coiihl 
conipe'te with the' 
('ivilis'ition of the’ 
Maya, ami the e'xte r- 
nal sjile'iideniis ol 
which compK’te'ly 
da/,7de'el the' S])an- 
hirds. 'I'his ('ix'ilisa- 
tion, heiwe’ver. a.s 
almost all einr hounx's 
ol inleirmalioii con¬ 
sist e’utlv as^e’rt, was 
not tlie' re’sult eil sle tW 
el(’Ve’lo])me'nt eili the' 
])art ol the’ pe’eijih' 
the'inselve’s, hut was 
aeepiire'el am! im- 
jiorte-el ireim \\'ith()iit. 
The* Nahua rae'es ot 
the valh’N seil Me’xieo, 
llu' t l a (111 i e) n s ol 
whieh ai’e' kmiwn tee 



We’le’ ineiele’lh'el lipoil 
luireipe’an e'xam|)le’s. 
Ae'e eiiding to I he' late'r 
le'ge’iuls which ha\'e 
e euiu’ eleiwn te) uS. the 
re)lt('cs we're’ a branch 
e>l the* N.ihiia raee’, 
ami also came’ li’eun 
1 h e' n o 1 1 h, from 
('hie'omo/te)c to the' 
te)wn I fue’hue'tlajeal- 
la«. aleeuit the’ huirth 
•eeiituTN’ e)l our era. 
At the he’ginmng of 
the’ sixth e'e’ntury 
tlu'y are’ s.iid to have' 
bee'll se’ttle’d on a 
tabh’laml eil Me'xicee, 
T u 1 a be’ 1 n g t h e’ 
capital ol theii’ king- 
eleum ami seieui te) 
have’ risen te) a labn- 
loiis de’\a'loj)me’nt of 
e ivilisatie)n. 1 fere’ all 
tin’ll e'se)te’ri(' kneiw- 
h’dge' is said te> ha\a‘ 
be’e’ii aeejuiie’el, ami 
it was alsf) he re’ tha.t 
the’ see’utille- le'gula,- 
ti))n e)l tIn' calemlar, 
whieh be’e aine’ an 


us, we-i^’ proml to the aztec god of death and war e’xample' for all 
ceinsieler the’mse’lve's ( hie hiuie’es. and eithe r pe'e)j)le's. ''^\'a.s carrie'd out by the* 
almost all the’ (diie'hinn’e* rae’'’s ajipe’ar 'feilte’e' jirie’sis ami kings. More’ewe’r, the’ 
e)riginall\' as hali-wlhl, wamle’ring, ill- reille’e s are’a.lse) said to have’ea)m]>ile’d the’ 
cleitheel tribe's e)l hiintsme'ii, win) re’Ce’ivi’el histeuy ol the’])ast ami to have e’stablisheel 
their hrst introduenion into the’ ways of an autln'iitie' text eil it. Hut, a.bove all, 


ci''i!i,>.irion by eaunmunicalion with olde’r 
nations win) we're alre'ady hrmly se’tth'el 
in confe'ek’rate' towns and state’s, ami we'ri' 
oe'('u])i('d in agriculture'. The' diffeTe'iit 
histe)rie's e)f the race’, whie-h we’ie' ne)t ceui- 
fus-’d by any attempt to lia.rinonise‘ the 
Christian ami old American chronologies, 
go back some six or seven centurie’s into 
the past. Many a race whi/h has later 


the'y are’ re’juiteel te) have’ bee'ii the’ teachers 
e)l all late’r nations in the s})here’ oi art, 
es])e('ially in architiaiure and scnljiture. 

The; buildings which adorned their 
se'tth’me'iits disjilayeul a splendeiur and a 
inagnilicence almost iinrivalle'el by the 
famous jialace towns of later times, such 
as Tezcuco and Tenochtitlan. After an 
exist e'uce of several centuries the Toltec 
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A TOLTEC KING SEATED ON HIS THRONE 


To recent research we owe much o. our knowledg:e with regard to the Toltecs, a prehistoric people of 
Mexico and Central America who had attained a high level of civilisation, and were advanced in arts. 
The above picture, by a French artist, is based upon the suggestions as to costume and decorations, as 
well as the actual physical characteristics of the people, obtained from their sculptured remains. 
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“THE STONE OF THE SUN”: A RELIC OF AMERICA’S ANCIENT CIVILISATION 


This intcrostinj^ relic of tlir* past, known as Tizoc’s Stone, or the Stone of the Snn, consists of a block of trachyte 
•neasnriiiR over ciftht feet in diameter, thirty-one feet in circiiniference, and two feet six inches in depth, the sin face 
bein}? ornamonted with two figures ingeniously portrayed in fifteen different attitudes, recalling the victories 
..f tr..,-- fizoc. who in every one of the groups is represented holding the vancpiished by the haii. 


of the Emperor Tizoc. who in every one of the groups 

kingdom is suj^poM'd to liavo colkipsod, 
about the yt'ar 1055. as a result ol iiitenial 
struggle and exteiaial attacks. Its ttari- 
lory led into tlu‘ iiaiuls ol tlu‘ other 
neighbouring states. The Toltt'e nobles, 
however, who tied into every district of 
Anahuae u])on tin* lull ol I lie kiiigtloin, 
were everywhere the luissiouarit's uf that 
advanced civilisation whi<'li was a('(|uired 
by the other ]h'0])1(“s oi the Nahiia as a 
direct result of tlu* tall ol this kiiigdoiii. 
These an^ thi‘ geiK’ral f(‘atures of tin* 
]eg(‘iid ; the details, ho\\(‘\’er, are t(M'ril)lv 
confused. Ev'eii 
in the east' ol tlu^ 

Indian historian 
IxtliLxocliitl, tht‘ 
author ot llu^ 

Toltec h'geild, 
wholia^.de])ieted 
it in two diitVr- 
ent ]^laces, the 
chronology of 
the names and 
the details are 
anything but 
consistent in his 
two accounts. A 
great part of the 
Toltec stories is 
men^ legend, in 
whicli we can 
u n m i s t a k - 
ably recognise a 




AZTEC CALENDAR STONE 
Discovered near Zecateccs in Mexico, this nrimitive calendar of early 
American civilisation is now in the National Museum at Mexico City. 


strong mythologic al element. For instance, 
there is said to h;iv(‘been a decret' that tlu' 
rule ot I'ach indix’idiial inonart'li should 
last neither iiion* nor less than iiliy- 
tw(> yi'ars; il he lived longer, lu' was 
obliged, alter a reign of hlty-two yedis. 
to abtlh'ate in hivour of his (Tie''! sou ; 
supposing h(‘ died beloic' that jx'riod, a 
eouiieil ot the (Th rs eoutiniu'd the govi'ru- 
nuMit 111 his name until the h'gal term was 
fiillilled. Flty-two years, liowi'ver, was 
the [K*riod of the gn'at .Mixii an ( yeh* ol 
years which was used to make the ritual 
calendar (('ineide 
with the solar 
year; at th“ 
begmniiig of this 
])eriod, the holy 
lire was again 
kindh'd with 
ceremonial festi- 
vxlI, uudiT the 
lielief that by 
that means tht‘ 
existi'iiee of tli(‘ 
world was again 
iiisiin'd for a like 
}) e r i o d . T h e 
further we re- 
trac'c tlu' story, 
liowi’ver, tlie 
more doubtful 
do (he facts 
become, and the 
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THE TOLTEC GORGE; IN PREHISTORIC TIMES A POPULOUS CENTRE 
At the Toltec Gorge, so called because of its association with the Toltec civilisation of Central America, large 
quantities of instruments and weapons have been discovered, these throwing considerable light on the customs of the past. 
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Quetz&lcoatl 
King of 
the Toltecs 


stronger is the mythological element. 
Excavations have certainly laid bare 
ancient ruins upon the site of the ])resumed 
settleiTKuit of that famous Toltec kingdom 
in tlu! town of Tula, some milt*s north of 
Mexico, but tlu'se ruins an' neilluT 
extensive nor imposing. The artistic valiu* 
of th(“ ruined buildings ujiou the soil of 
the old Xuhua states sensibly 
(liininislu'S as we advance 
from north to south -a fact 
in o])])osition to the Toltec 
legend. Moreover, with tlu' e\c(‘])lion oj 
th(* foundation and (h'striutioii of cities, 
almost everything that we know of 
the Toltecs ('entres round the ]>ersonalitv 
of a king, (Juet/,alc<»atl. 

l>iit this name, denoting the featlu'nal 
snake, like the Ma\-a Kiikiilkan. is also tlu* 
name ol a divinity whii'h in latia tunes 
was worsliijiped lar and wnle throughout 
the Nahua kingdom : his app(‘aranc(' 
makes us the more sus[)i('ious. as othej 
names in tlu‘ dynasty also ('oincide with 
the nanu's of gods, and several kings have 
l){'cn di'ihed bv tradition. For these 
reasons tlu' histoiical substiatum ol the 
Tolti'c legend In'ronu's mon' and moie 
hvpotln‘t ical. Oikh , jteihajis, theie ma\' 
ha\'(' existed a 'roltec ])i iucij»alify, with 
Tula tor its capital, which ma\ have 
])layed a c('rtain ])ait m the racial lends 
ol the little \ahna kingdom: but the 
Tolti'cs ha\'e no right to the im{)(»i taiici' 
which h:is been ascribed to tlu'in as being 
tlu'i'hit'l ci\'ilising inllut'iici'oi .'\nahna<-. 

The mime “ d'ulaii ” also apj»<‘ars in IIk- 
original h^gends ol the Ma\a . it does 
not, ho\\'e\'ei, denote aiiN' one ])articular 
olace, but it is a giiieral ilesignation tor a 
large royal settlement richly atlorned ; 
the legend also alludes to no less than 
tour Tulans existing at the same time. 11 
Wi' could V(‘nturi‘ to identify the Tula ot 
Xahua tradition with tlie similarly named 
Maya '\owns, and could then consider 
the Maya jieople themselves as the Xahua 
'Tk 'T Tolti'cs, this would be tln‘ 
ihe lol ecs of the i.roblem 

Related to - - ' 


the Nahua 


I hi fortunately tliere are great 
difliculties in ihe way of smdi an 
explanation. 1'he 'boltec's are invariably 
a ]>eople related to tlu' Xahua, and then*- 
lore speaking their language ; and tluhr 
habitations upon the north of the later 
Nahua district- the plateau ol Mexico- ^ 
are in accordaiu'e with this fact ; neilh(‘r 
of thest' can be brought into coniu'ction 
with the Maya by any means. ]f, 
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lK)Wiver, we cannot vimture to identify 
the Maya with tlu‘ Toltecs, we may 
consider tlu^ connection between Maya 
and Xahua civilisation as indisjiutable. 
We havt' now to ask in what mannei tlu* 
advanci* in civili.sation which the Maya had 
gained also lell to tlu* share of tlu* Xahua 
})eoj)les, and how these ])e()])les advanced 
from the i“oast ol Tabasco u]) into tlu* 
northern heights of tlu* Mexiiain tableland. 

The j)olitical circumstances which the 
Sj>auiards found on theMi'xican tableland 
at lhecon(pu*st havi* brought it about that 
we ])osses.s reliabk* iulormation concerning 
tlu* history only ot those* peo|)1e who lived 
in Anahnac ; that is, in the neighbourhood 
ol tlu* Mexican lakes. 'I'hi* numerous 
rt*latt*d nations that had se'ttled on Ihe 
north, and e*ven more* (*xt(*nsi\'(*l\' on the 
south, ol the tal)lel:ind wen* ulmost as 
much strangers to the .A/ti'Cs aiul their 
retail'd nations of ;\nahuac* a.s the Maya 
pi*oples were. Til historical limes the 
immi*diale neighbours ol tin* Maya ol 
(iuatemala were tin- Zajiotecs. the* Mixtecs, 
and the* Kuikati'cs. E\’en if their habita¬ 
tions reinaiiu'd uii(S)aiig(*d. a.s they ajipa- 
renll\' did. tlnoughout the 

Facts from 

fL. meiits ol Anahmic laste'd. we 

Discovery , 

(‘an. ncN’crtlieless, siiiijiost* a 

long-existing coiiiuition between tin* 
Ma\’a and this biaiuh ol the Xahua 
nation, and this all the more because 
the neces.s:ir\’indicatloiK whi('h we ha\'(* 
at oni disposal lor tin' reconstnu tion 
o| tin* eailiei histor\' ol this lace point 
to a i lo.se conne('tion. 

An illuminated manuscri])t ol Kiiikatec 
origin that has only lecenth' In-en dis- 
cov(*red miorms us that the Kuikat'fs, 
und(*i the guidance ol theii raci.d god, 
apj)an*ntly entitled “ Maollin," wandered 
and longht loi six centuries in the district 
whi('h tormed the boundvC'y lielwi'eii the 
MaA'a and Xahua ])e(»ples in ancient 
times. 'Flu* k)caliti(*s nu*ntioiied in tlu* 
manuscri])t cannot all be ( ertainly idimti- 
fi(*d, but th(*v ])oinl to tlu* districts of 
(lUatemala and ( hiajias. Tlu* migrations 
tlu*n continued in a soutlu*rly (iir(*ction 
not lar from the I^ieilic coast. 

There the Kuikatecs finally nu't with 
an insurmountable obstaide, and therefore 
turned aside in an easterly diri'ction, 
crossed the north (.)f (iuatemala, and 
finally arrived safely in ('hia])as, in a 
territory of Acalan, a district immediately 
bordering iijion Vucatan. Probably these 



ADVANCE OF THE NAHUA PEOPLES 


and similar migrations of tho Naluia ract^s 
brought about the fall of the flourishing 
JMaya towns of Cilia])as and Tabasco. The 
majority of the Maya peo])les may have 
abandoned tlu'ir old home to this (nuMiiy ; 
but some of their members 1 here certainly 
were who either be('ame the subjects of tln^ 
n(‘w arrivals, as lh(‘ir tributary vassals, 
or wi'rc ])revente(l l)y force; from (^scaping 
the lU'.w dominion. It is in these cause's that 
we must seek the' inti'rchange; of civilisa- 
ticii between the Maya anel the Nahua 


teristic. Tlu'ir invasiein into the* district of 
Maya civilisation canneit lie affirmed with 
the same* certainty; but in later times 
we nu'e't with them in the; immediate 
neighbe)urhe>e)el e)f the* Maya, anel se'ltled 
n))e)n a ])ortion e)f tl\at district the anti- 
(}uitie‘s e>f whic h indis])iitably ])oint to a 
])rev'ie)us se'ttle’ineiit oi the .>ia\'a ])e(-)})K‘s. 
On the Zapote-cs the influence; e)f Maya 
civilisation was extreanely ]>e)werfiil. ICveii 
the;ir language; has unde'rgone a streing 
aelmixtiire ol Ma\'a words and iorms. It 



AN UNDECIPHERED PAGE FROM THE VIENNA NAHUA MANUSCRIPT OF ZAPOTEC ORIGIN 
Tlift lipre rpprodnred belHiiirs to tlip series of Codex Vienneiisis, in whii'h rcpnlar pictorial desi8:iis ^)pear in 

connection witli dates. It is, therefore, presumed that these hitherto inexplicable desit;-ns are of a historical iVaracter. 


rai't's. 11ie well-known prt'ce'elents of tlie 
th'i'iiianic migratieins u})on our own cemli- 
neiit make* ns familiar with the fact that a 
ix'oplt' in a. liigli state e)f civilisatietn may 
cetllapse hel]>lessly liefetre* the vigoretus 
atlaeks etf a. less cultured race, l)ut that 
ill a short tinic* their etwn higher culture; 
h'awiis the* mass of the* e-oTi(:|iu*rors and 
again brings the* etld e'ivilisatietn te) the 
front. How far the Kiiikate'cs we*ie^ 
iiitluene ed by Maya civilisation we cannot 
e;xactly ele;fine; ; but in the case of the 
Za})ote*cs tJiis inlhicnce is very charac- 


would, howe've’r, be a mistake to elisiintei 
the'ir e'onnee tie)!! will] the Xahua race ; for 
the S])anish ehroiiiele*s re'garel the Zajiotecs 
as a natiein feireign to the* M;iya and 
conne;eted with tin* ])e‘ 0 ])les e>f IMcxico. 

Menvover, even the*scanty acce^nniswhich 
we le;arn from this ]H' 0 ])le themse'lves .show 
that they must he ])lae'eel among the* 
iiatieuis of tJie Nalma race. Among these 
nations, iKnwver, they were at any rate 
one of th(.)se ])eo])les who very early gave 
u}) the savage* life of tlie; olel hunting races 
for a more civilised ineidc of existence; ; 
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for ceniiirics llioy liavo unmistakably 
tak(‘n a Iradin^^ ])osition in all lh(‘ acquisi¬ 
tions ol civilised jn'o^u essamon;;^^ IhcNaliiia 
])eo|)les. A consick'iahle ])ortiou of the 
literary treasures which hav(‘ come down 
to us from the time wlu'n the Nahua 
civilisation was devel()])ing inde])endently 
b(*longs to the Za,])()t(rs. Their manu- 
TK M seri])tsare not written in Mava 
ReH ious^ s<'ri])t, but, with tlie excej)tion 


Calendar 


of sonu^ small characteristic 


divergences, coincide with the 
mode ol writing loiind in A/to(' an<l otlu'r 
undoubt('dly Nahuatlac docuuK'nls. J’rob- 
al)ly I lie Zapoters. or their kmsiolk, 
lormial tluMr modi' ol writing, which later 
becanu' th(' property ol all the Nahua 
peoples, undi'i' the inllui'ine and in 
imitation ol that with which the Maya 
had made thorn aiajuainted. 

A liirther rdationsliij) is \ isible between 
the Maya maniisi'ripts and those of 
Za])ot('c origin in the ('\ti'nsi\’e ri'prt'- 
sentations which ari' conceriu'd with the 
religious calendar, in which, as \vv know, 
the Maya have gi\’en proof ol astonishing 
astronomical knowledge. Tlu* jiei'uliar 
saciH'd cali'iidar s\steiu ol the Ma\‘a shows 
the combination ol lie' luiiubers 20 and 
ly -a ('oml)inatioii wiiich appi'ars no¬ 
where else in the world. I'his sN'stem was 
adopted in its main elements b^' the 
Zapotecs and lour otiu'r Nahua jn'Ojiles. 

Aloreover, ('arefiil examination iias 
established tlit' lact that the titles lor 
each particular da\'. which aie iii\ariabl\ 
taken Iroin the olijc'cts ol dailv lite. are 
essentialh’ the saiiK* in the cast* ol (‘verv 
language the calendar names ol which are 
known to us. So close is this coincideiu'c' 
that e\’en tJie nauit's ol th(' days with 
which the' sac'ri'd or ritual year might 
begin (a yeai coui])osed ol i j by 20 c-quals 
2f)0 days, in combination with the solar 
yc'ar)^hang togellu'r, in the' case* ol Maya 
and Nahua jieoples re*S]HH tive'ly, in such a 
wa\' that a more ancie'iit grou]) ol names 
in combinaiion among the 
Maya ol ('hiapas and Tabasco, 
ami the* Zajiotecs and rc'lated 
nations, can be' dislinguisht'd 
from a moie' re'cent combination in use* 
among the Maya ol Vue'atan and the 
Aztc'c-Naliua. It is ])lain that these aie 
no chance coincidence's, and when we* 
conside'r the re'iuarkable de‘\’e‘lopment 
which astronomical scie*nce had reached 
among the Maya, it is e*ejually ])lain in 
this case who it was that gave' and 
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who it was that rc'cc'ived. Finally, 
the Za])ot('cs were' instructed by the 
Maya in another dc'jiartme'ul tfiat of 
architecture. The' old Zapote'C district, 
which is to-day tin* Mc'xie'an ])ro\'ince 
(laxac'a, contains ruins of ancient Indian 
buildings in different ]daces : but most 
ol thc'.se are so elila])idateel that we* can 
draw only the' vaguc'st ('onclusions a.s to 
thc'ir original e'ondition. 

The ruins of Mitla are an excejition to 
this rule, chic'lly because their strongc'r 
buildings made* (Ih’Iii more' (’aj)al)le of 
re.sisiiiig the attacks ol time'. Mitla is 
only tile Mc'xican nauie* lor Ihe* town 
which the Zapolec's thc'm.sc'ha's c'allc'd 
^'opaa : both name’s mean “ the' Place* 
of the Dead.” Possibly the Xibalbay ol 
the* Maya, which also means “ fown 
ol the De'ad.” is the uir)st ane'ic’iit name* 
ol this town, and goes back to an 

e'])oeh when this district was also in 
])osse*ssion ol the* Ma\a pc'ople's. At 

anv rate*, Ihc'i-e' is no jiarticular prool of 
this in the* paintings which e'xist in the 
rooms ol the te’inpK'-building ol Mitla 
and are' still in good condition ; they 
are* uneloubt('dl\‘ ol latc'i' eirigin 
* and be'loiig to the' .\alnia e'l'v'ili- 
P . sat ion. On the' contrai\', (he 
'***'* aie lute'c'tmal style* ol the' building 

]>aith- Ik'Iow .Old ])artly abo\'e giound, 
with its de'e'orate’il rooms and its lool 0 } 
e)\'ei-hanging e euirse's- rc'se'mbh's lar nieu'e* 
iK'arly the* Maya are'hite’elure' than that 
e)l tlie* ye)ung('i Nahua ju'eiph's. I'oi 
instance, the’ le'iiqile' buihlings ol the* 
Aztc’cs consist almost c'utire’h' ol high 
j>yraniidsartisticall\' lae'c’d. eui whic h the'ie’ 
are* no biiilehngs at all, or e’re’ct 10 ns ol onh 
a temjiorary nature*. 

Oui historical inlorniation aiiout the 
Zapote'C kingdom goc’S back only a le*w 
de'cadc's e'e*rtainly not a ce*ntur\ -be lore 
the* .Spanish concjiiesl. When the* Aztc’c 
kingdom be*gan to exte'iid in a south- 
we'sterly diic'e'tion. the* Zajxiti'es apjic'ai 
in the e'ircle* of the* A/le‘(' jirine e's. About 
the* year iqcSq, Ahuit/otl, the* se’\e'nth 
king ol Mc'xic'o-'re'noe htitlan, made* an in¬ 
vasion far into the* Zapeitc’c' district in the* 
dire’C'tiem ol d'e‘huantepe*c, and in the 
fortress Huaxyaeac he* laid the* basis ol 
lurthe'r c'oiKjiU'st. At that time dilfe’rent 
Za])otec towns or ])rine'ipalities bc'came 
eithe*r .suhje*c( or tributary to the* A/te*cs ; 
and on this oe'casioii Mitla also, the sacrc'd 
town of the Zapotc'c s, was conejiiered and 
destroyexl by the* Mexicans. 
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A NEARER VIEW OF THE PYRAMID OF THE SUN 
Tliis closer view of tlie pyramid of the sun illustrates the strikiiur manner in which Nature has roeained 
mastciy over the woiks of man, the huge mnuiul being now entirely covered with slirnbs and other natural giowtli. 


])yranii(l lu'it', too, fyniis tlu* louiuhilioii 
ol tlial sjtiK'o wliic'li was (oiiM't'ratnl to tlio 
worshij) oj tlu* .<o(ls, j’ollowin^^ tlu' iinivt'r- 
sal cliaradcr ol the pN iaiiiids in tlic Mava 
and Nalnui ti'n ilorii'S. I hit tin* heavy 
tli^,,dits ol sle]is, and a wall 111111111114 round 
the upper tt'rraee, are a disimet di\ (‘ii^eiua* 
ironi the normal type ; the\- excite parti¬ 
cular atleiition. as the\' leniind us ol the 
strate|,4ical ])nr])oses so stron.i^h' marked 111 
all the 'Polonat' cities. 

(ieneralh' tin* I'otomic ]»i\amids do not 
si'c'iii to lia\’e been ci'owiied with a massivt' 
tt'inple oi stone, and in this ncsjU'Cl they 
have ap])roach('d the Halma tv]>e : but 
in the lew cas(‘s where the n])]HM' j)latl()rm 
is decorated with a stoiui lem])h\ a coin- 
cidt'iK'c with the st>it‘ ol I lit' Central 
American arc! 1 iteclure is a,})])ai(‘nt in Iht' 
niinsually liea\')’ roof risiiit^ above a 
buildin,i4 wliitdi is low and narrow in 
compari.son with the main mass ol Hit' 
Tow th t im[)ression of 

sZ"rLd*the "’"S K'' ‘ n is only 
Spaniards V tin- i-mniincnt 

lacade which ('ruwn> the 
whole. W(‘. .should be tlit' btdter able to de¬ 
cide how far tlu' Xahna jieojdes succeeded 
in in(l(‘])endently d(*va'loj)in^ their hi^diest 
civilisation and tlu'ir artistic style after 
the S])anish arrival it more extensive 
ruins had Ix'cn left of tho.se f^reat towns 
which the astonishment of tht‘ conquertirs 
has jiainted for us in such brilliant 


colours, at th(‘ time when a systtinalic 
examination of thmn was at length under- 
takt'ii. The h'w anlitpiities that ha\e 
been iouiid n])on these aiu'ieiit cimtres oi 
])ro^ress aie so little consonant with the 
.uiowmif (h'seriptions ol tlu* ('oiujuistadores 
that \Vi' must I'ithei sn]»])ose iht'ir .snr])rise 

Sarred Town 

of the exa^f^erat ion. or wi' must 

Nahna Races ly'l'lion (.1 

tin* ornamt'iital buildiii.i^s was 
coiistruclt'd ol lar more* ]H‘i’ishable mati'rial 
than was the l asi' elsewhi'i c. ()| (he rihiu'd 
sites ol ])ure Xahuathu' ori,14111 finly twe 
are worth ])articular consid(‘i atioiy 
namely, 'reotihuac an and Xoi'hicalco. 

1 eotihib'wan is a. strikini4' exam])le, 
clt'arly demonstratiiiLt hn\\’ short W'as tin' 
historical rec'olK'ct ion of tlu' diffeiamt 
Xahua royal lamilies in .s])it(' olfall the 
lon.14 i4i‘nealoi4it‘s that ha\a* been ]iut 
forwank This town has aln'ady bic'onK' 
mythical to the ^n'lieraticii with whii'h 
tlu? ('oiKjuerors came into (ontact, and 
yet for centuries it liad been the reli.i 4 ious 
centre ami the sacred town for the Xahua 
races ol tlu' tableland of Anahuac. I'ven 
as M(*cca is for tlu' Mohamnu'dans, or 
Jerusalem for the Christians. Our his¬ 
torical sources pve us no information as 
to whether it ])laved any part in ])olitics 
under the most ancient Chichimec domi¬ 
nion ; but they ascribe its foundation 
to the nunotost antiquity; they put it 
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forward consistently and invarial>ly as the 
liolit:st and most venerated of temples, 
with the most influential pric^sthood. The 
question may be left undecided as to 
whether tlie modern designations of the 
most imj)ortant ])yramids of Teotihuaean 
—as “ the hill of flu* sun,” ” the hill 
of the moon,” etc. have been justified 

... bv arclueologiial imiuirv: at 

The Striking . 1 

T> rate, tlu‘ name ixith ol 

Pyramids at , 1 >> • , V ,1 


Teotihuaean 


the dead ” is correct for the 


" long range of little hills which 
stretclu's out behind tlu' larger ]>yramids. 
Teotihuaean was, like Mil la, not only 
a ])laci' of ]>ilgrimage lor the living, but 
also a sacr(‘(l ])hLC(\ in which to be buriial 
was to be sure (jt salvation. l{ven in 
the most K'ceiit tinu's th(‘ Jieighbourhood 
of tlK‘ ruins Ims bt'en an iuexhaustibk' 
hunting-ground lor the littU' ])ots and clay 
figures which fornu'd tlu* offerings with 
which the* dead wcu'c usualK ('ommitted 
to the ('aith. Moreovc'r, the other names 
im‘nti(uu‘d arc* in entire* ac'cord with tin* 
aiK'ient Xahiia civilisation. 

The Nahua rc'ligion was toimded u])on 
tlios(^ startling mamlestations of Nature 
which ha\'t' struck the* imagination ol 
men in evc'ry jiart ol the world. Natuu*- 
worship, undei lat<‘i inflnenc'cs. was wholly 
changed to an anthropomorj)hi(' realisa¬ 
tion ol religious coinx'ptions, and b\- 
degrees many ac'cessory notions lastc'iied 
Iheniselvc's around individual divinitu^s. 
^h‘t, almost without ex('e])tion, tlu* gods 
ol the different Xahnatlac nations can be 
traci'd back to ])articailar ])lu‘nonH‘na ol 
Nature. JN'cn Jiuitzilo])ochth, the learful 
war-god ol tlu* Aztecs, whose* worshij) 
was ace‘om})anied by a shedding ol human 
blood that has never lu'en equalled 
elsewhere, originalh' sprang from an en- 
liix'ly inoffensive conct*])!ion ol X'ature. 

He isAhe incarnation ol the sun’s bene¬ 
ficent jKSwer, which in tlu* early spring 
begins a fruitful reign, and in the autumn 
fades awa\’ and dies before the burning heat 
^ ^ and the drying winds. Ju*gend 

° miraculous pro- 

creation, of his battle* with the 
hostile* twins, and of his death, 
])roceeding in exactly the same* manner 
as among tlu* most diii\'re‘nt ]>e*e)])lers in 
the* Old and New Worhls. The .sacred 
symbol ol Huitzilopochtli is the* colibri, 
the* fe‘athers of w^hii h elee-orate*d the god’s 
h‘ft le*g, according t(^ the legend, to re*mind 
him of the* fae t that his mother Coallicne 
rece*ived him in the* form of a bund) of 


feathers which she ('arrii*d unwittingly in 
her bo.som. To the Mexican highlands, 
howev(*r, the coliliri is what the swidlow 
is to the te*m])e*rate zone's -the me.sse*nger 
who announct's that Nature* again awakes 
from her winter slee*]). In autumn the 
image of the goel was e‘ve*ry ye'ar de“stroye*d 
by a ])ru‘st of anothe r goellu'ad by shooting 
at it with an ariow to the* ac('ompanime*nt 
of [larticular re'ligious ceremeinie's : this 
was the end ol the* good part ol the* ye'ar, 
the return of which was ci'li'brate'd in the^ 
s])riiig as the return ol Huitzilo])0('htli. 

ruder the* form ol the colibii he* had 
also be-en the* guide* ol the* Azte-cs on their 
migrations ; he^ had continually e'alle'd 
them eui with his cry : “ Tiui, tiui ! ” until 
thev had ceime* to the se*at ot their ])owe‘r. 
Here* was the* first impulse to anthrojxi- 
morphisin ; lor along with the* birel, llu’ 
image* eil the* goel :inel his ie*pre‘sent:ili\'e's, 
the prie'sis. hael a.e-ee)in])anie‘d the ])e*ople*. 
The*se* ceme'e'jitions tlu'ii be*e'ame so eeui- 
fuseel that the be*he't finall\' aie»se‘ that 
Huitzile)]>e)chth waseuih,' a e asnal histoiical 
])erse)naiity who had be-e-n e*\alle‘d lei the 
lieight of a raeual geid. Human saeuilie-e's 
-- . i>l,Lve‘d an e'ssendal I'arl in 
p ^ , f all .X'ahuatlae we)ishij); but 
eop e s gieat e'Xlent to wh'ch 

tlu'V we'ie e'arried in the* Aztee* 
woiship ol }lnit/ile>pe)chth aM",e freun 
the* unusnallv h'rocious disjiosit ion ot 
the* Xahna national chaia.< te'r. 

The* re*al chie*! goel oi the* Nahua ju'ciple* 
is Te*zcatlipex a. He* is much moie* e*asily 
re*e*ognisabli* as an uuaination of the* sun. 
and this not in Us be*ne'iicial e'haracte*i 
as the* biinge'r ol all gexxl, eel light and 
warmth ami 1 rnitlnhu*ss, but aKo m Us 
elange'iejus and elestriuli\a* ])ow'r. .is }u)t 
elrought and ele'veniring Im*. In U.'^ hist 
charae'ter 'I'e'ze at hpeie a was lU) de»ubt 
originally te) the* Nahua that whieh 
Kukulkan-(liu'tzalcoat 1 hael be*e*n to the* 
Maya pe*e)ple' —the* lather e)f civilisation 
ami c'uilure. Ihit wlu'n in the* ('onrse* ol 
time* the* worshi]) of the* fe'atlu're*d snake 
as Oue'tzale'oatl made* its wa\’ among the 
Nahua, the*n the* le*ge'nd be'gan to be* 
fenme'el of the e*nmity betwee*n the*se two 
divinities: with a re colle'.ct ie»n e>f the 
])re*vious ])e)we*r of 're^zcatlipoca, the* legend 
emdswith a victeiry of tliis god over the* 
foreign intrneler, but shows him more and 
meire in the light of a hostile, crue*l gexl, 
while all the iele'as eenice'rning be*ne‘ficent 
kindly ])owers grou]) the*mse*lves around 
yut*tzalce)atl, notwithstanding his defeuil. 
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Tiio numrrnus gotls of benfftcoiit 

powers of Nature and of the fruitful soil 
are a ]K'Culiaiity of tlu' Naliua religion. 
On the one liand they show the iin})or- 
tanl intliu'net' ol animism on the conet‘]>- 
tionsof Nahuci mythology ; n])on the other 
liand they make it evident how im]>ortanf 
was tlie ])art that a,gneulture ])lay(‘d in the 

, lilt'ol lhest;i)eop](‘sat thetime 
Influence of , ^ r.i 

. . wlien tlu'ir conei'plions oi the 

Agriculture on , . ‘ , • , 

the Peoples 

me reopies In lliis tluw is matU-r 

for surprise, inasiiUK'h as in lati'r historical 
limes we mei't with individual Nahua races 
upon a lower ])lane of civilisation. 

A confusion of 11 h‘ divinit i('S of diffenait 
ra.ces had unmistakah!\' taken ]dae(‘ in 
a coiisiderahle p()iiion <il 1h('ir nivtlndogy 
as it existed at the time ot th(‘ S])anish 
con(]nesl and has ('onie down tons. hAaa'V 
]'('()]>K' that lose to an important position 
in this ('ivilisation contrihuted its own 
national divinitu's to tin' (ommon stock 
ol conci'pt ions ; in worshij) and Icgiaid it 
('H'ati'd lor tlu'in an inijiortant jiosition, 
hut side h\’ sid(‘ with thc'ir worship it 
worsliipjKal and pieserved all th(‘ more 
anciiMit deities. 'I'liis is the simplest mode 
of explaining the extraordinary nnmhc'r of 
till' gods in the A/.l'‘c ()l\'m|)us, which th(‘ 
ancient histoiians ha\’e akso dc'scnhed 
with expressions ot astonishment. 

.After the power ol tlie sun. which warms 
th(‘ earth and makes it Iniitfiil ami 
nourishing, the* most important element 
ol the Mexican highland climate was tin* 
rain. The suc'ccss ol (‘very cro]i depended 
eiitirelv upon the oj)])ortuneness and tlu‘ 
sut'lu'iency oi this hea\'enlv gilt. Tlu* old 
historicid sc ulptures ol the different Nahua 
races ol the' east ollcai descrihi* tlu* 
prc'gnant effects u])on the general lih* ol 
the ]H‘C)ple con.secjuent on v(‘ar>ol drought. 

Hc'iic't* we need not he* siirjirised il the 
gods oi \vatc‘r. ol moisture, and of tlu* 
clouds that ])our loith rain, take a 
signilicanl ])lac'e in the national worship. 

There are hut lew divinities of 
whicli Wi* have .so many and 
such extensive? scul])fur(?s as 
of TIaloc', tlu? god of lain. Ih? 
was d('])ict(*d in a jieculiar jiosition, .s(?mi- 
recumhent, \vith the u])pcr ])art of the 
body raised upon the elbows, and tlie 
knees hall-drawn up, j)erha]js with the 
intention of symbolising the fructifying 
inlhu‘nce of moist un* upon the earth. By 
his side tlu're was also a goddess with 
similar ess{‘ntial characteristics; as a 
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symbol of fruitfulness she had jiresi'iited 
him with numerous children. In addi¬ 
tion to this, the fruitfulness of the soil 
was reprt*s(*iit('d by a large* number of 
indept*ndent divinities, for tlu* most ])art 
of the lemah* .st*x. ('oatlicue, who had 
brought 11]) lluit/ilo])(H'hlli, as b(*ing the 
mother ol tlu* colibri, was the* godde.ss ot 
llowers and Iriiit. The legc'iid ot tlu* Aztc'c* 
goddess of the Iruitful corn-land, Centeoll, 
was (‘sjiecially dedaih'd. In the narrower 
sense slu* rcjiresents- and to a larger 
extent than Xiloneii, who aj)])c*ars as lu'r 
daughter-the mai/.c*, the sta])l(‘ lood ot 
the Ameri('ans, tlu' \'ellow colour of which 
w:is sacred to tu*r. Tl-u* fact that the maize- 
plays a large ]Kirl in the hi(‘rogly])hic- 
writing ot both the May:i and the* Nahua 
t(‘stilies to the importaiu*e ol this gram in 
the domestic ec'onomy ot ancient Ameiica. 

As the goddc*ss of truitfuhu'ss, ('(‘iitc-otl 
is also tlu* j)r(>t(‘('tor ot wonu-n m child¬ 
birth ; in spite ot this her wc))>hip was 
ac('ompani(*ci with fai more* human sacri- 
lic(*s than were* cust'.imury lor all tlu? 
remaining Nahua *.livinilies. The* idc*a 
which runs throughout the* Aztec* sac'iilice 
-nanu‘l\-. that the- \'i('tim, 
c acred bc'forc* his dc-iitli. by 

r'**a*'declic'ated to the* god, 
bc'comes a ])art ol (he; god 
and is one with him, is (‘Sjx-c i dl\' to ht 
recognised in lu-r worship ; in this tlu* 
numerous lemale vic'lims rc-c c-U’c'd a shaie 
of the revc'rc'uc e ])aid to tlu* goddess in a 
com])licale(l c(*rc‘mc)nuil which took plac'e 
bc'fore thc'ir (hath. 


d'he god of dc*ath has alrc-acK* apjcc-ared 
among the Za])ot(‘Cs ; his sac red town, 
Ahipaa (or A’a])ooh), bc'canu* tamous iimK'i 
its Mexican title*, Mitla. Mitla is a ]io])ular 
rc*duc'tion c)f the* form Micllan, and is at 
once the* name both ot the* god ol death 
and ot his kingdom. He also is accom- 
])anic‘d by a fi-male goddess, c-asily to be- 
ivcogni.sed in the ])ictorial rejnesc-ntations 
of Mitla by tlu* invariable death-mask 
with its ])n)miiu*nt row of tc*eth. As in 
the case of mejst ]H*()pl(?s, the ronc(‘])ti()n 
of d(*ath is ('onnect(*d with the id(*as of 
the north and of darkiu'ss. His kingdmn 
is situated in everlasting darkness within 
tlie earth ; his worshi]> was carried on 
by the ])riests at night, clotlu'd in black 
or in dark-coloured rainu^nt. 

According to Aztec ideas the kingdom 
of death was not the inevitable end of 
all life. The common herd—that is, every¬ 
body who had not been able during his 
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life ii])()n (‘artli to make his elaiin to 
a t)(dt(T lot —found Ids way to Micllan 
sooner or lat(‘r. It was not, however, as 
in tlie Christian hell, a life of emlless 
lortiin^ wldeli was there ])re])ared for the. 
de])art(‘tl. ‘d'lie journey was certainly 
louf; and surrouiuli'd with ev(‘ry kind of 
dan^^u'r. J^'or this ri'asoii tlit'y n(‘\’er for/^ot 
to i)ijry food, drink, and all kinds of 
amulets- -es])e(dally strips of aloe ])a]H‘r 
loeeflier with the eor])se ; hut ol the* 
tiual lat{‘ ol the dead man, who ])ass(‘d 
alter all lus jouriu'vin^^s into tlu* ninth 
division ol the lower world, the Mexicans 
lhems('lves('ould ki\ (' no ad(‘(|uat('aeconnt. 

l';ir dilfeK'iil was the tale ol lhos(‘ 
who, aeeordin,!; to 1 he ('onee])tions ol thesi* 
|)e(»ples, had shown ])arlieular merits in 


u])on tlu‘ most iin])orlanCfesti\’al of their 
f^ods in order to lx* witnesses ol his honour. 
There came into th(‘ kin^^dom ol d'laloc 
not onh' those who were saeriheed 1o him, 
hut also all those who were di'owned or 
struck hy lii^htuin^^. The manner ol their 
death was a sif^n that the f^od loved them 
and took them to hinisell. 'Hie hi/.^h('st 
heaven—jor tin* he^l^•en also rosi' in iiiiK' 
divisions above tin* eaith-was that ol 
tlu' sun ami his imarnatious Ifuitzilo- 
])o('htli, d'ezeatlipoea, and ( hn t/aJeoat 1. 

Hither canu' the m>u 1 ^ ol the kini^s and 
the mi^htv, ol the piiestsaiid the nohles, 
who had heen ahle diiriiiij; their earthly 
lile to ap]>roaeh more nearly to tin* t(o<N 
than eoinmon men ; hut, ahovt' all, the 
souls ol thos(' went to the suii who 
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hie or death. All the olferiuj^s hrouf^ht to 
lh(' ^ods entert'd, as we know, into innne- 
diat(' and close ('onneetion with the }^od- 
head ; this eonneetion was naturally 
continued in tin' liiture life, where such 
victims shared in the joys ol heaven, in 
till' service and the compain' of th(‘ir gods. 

The nature of these ])l(*a.sures had 
he(‘n fully detailed for us in the case ot 
those who (Mitered into connection with 
Tlaloc. I'hey went u]) to the summits of 
the highest mountains, the ahod(* of the 
( louds, wheiT a sjilcndid garden awaited 
them, in which all the waters of the world 
had their source' and cooled and refreshed 
tlu^ wholes neighhourhood. There they 
lived among everlasting feasts and games, 
and could (^^’'en descend again to the earth 


had tallen in hatth'; and hy thi'S(' nuxins 
many wi'ri' ahle tv) lay claim to tlu* heaven 
from which they would have hewn natu¬ 
rally excluded. Mitliei', too, (^nu' all 
thos(‘ who had Ix'e'ii sac ritieed to tlu' sun- 
gods as ])risom‘rs ol war or had fallen in 
religious struggles ; and this coni iction of 
tlu' nu'ritorious nature ol di/ath in battle 
contrihuti'd not a little, as among tlu'Mo¬ 
hammedans, to nourish tin' warlike sjiirit 
ot tlu'se ])i‘0])les. Finally, there came to the 
sun the souls of a.ll wonn'ii who had di('d 
in ('hildhirth. 'Fhere they all carried on a 
life ol unt'iiding pleasun' ; with song and 
dance they acconijianied the sun on his 
cour.se ; and when he sank in the w(^st. in 
holy slee-j), they rent^wt'd their strength to 
begin their work am'w upon tlu' morrow. 
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As vv(‘ SCO, the of the Kaliiui 

])eo{)]es was })y no means witliont its mild 
and kindly side. Their ])e('iiliar ronee])- 
tion of the ('onsuhstantiation of the victim 
with the divinity deprived human saeritiee 
of miK'h of its native horror, and lh(‘ desire 
to win a life of everlasting^ joy induced 
many to ofter themselves as willing; victims 
to tin* ^'od. The ('ontinued 

. l)ractice ol cannibalism n'sted 
Victims to ^ •, , 

the Gods u])on a Similar conce])tion. by 
tastini; th(‘ victim, which had 
become to some* (‘xh'iit (li\'in(‘, tlu^ catt'r 
ol it also shared in th(' ^^odlicad ; similarly, 
with certain cercmonii's. an ima|:;e ol th(‘ 
f^od which was not otfcianl in sacrilict', but 
lormed ol eatable mat('rial, was broken 
and ('onsiimi'd bv tin* worshi])])('rs. The 
f^reater relinemt'iit ol manners which the 
advance ol ci\'iliscd dcx'c'lojinu'iit broiif^dit 
to many of th(' Nahua races may also 
ha\’e had a shan* in op])osiiij;2; the horril)k‘ 
human sacnlices. 

When the Aztc'c's Inst nnadt'd the jKir- 
ticiilar district ol tin; N.ihiia peo})les they 
had bill littU* ('ivilisation but were a race 
ol bold warriors ol mre-at idiyi-ical develo])- 
menl. In the' district ol tin* lakes ol 
(diah'o, Tezc'uco, and Zum]>an^o tiu'y 
lound other races springinj,; Irom llu* same 
stock who had dcvelo])('(l a hi,t;iily cul¬ 
tured ei\'ilisation as a result ol eentunesol 
rc'sidence. 1ft ih‘, as e\'er\'wh('re, civilised 
jiro^rc'ss had not made these rae(‘s either 
stroiif^eror moi’c capable ol i esistanee ; and 
the attat'kiiif^ Azlt'cs, thoui^h ol similar 
orii^in to the other nations, saw m tlunr 
relintmieiil a tailing" awav Irom the old 
customs a dei^t'iieiation. d'heii conscious- 
nt‘ss of their su])eriority, the success that 
invariably attendt'd their tfforts. wen* to 
them ])rools ol the ^^ood-will ol the f^^ods. 
who pref.errt'd to bt* worshi])])t‘d in the old 
liert'e m([^nner rather than with the modern 
milder cult ; and by decrees this idea 
tendi'd more and moi'e to brin^ back 
tht‘ dreadful lorm ol worship. The 
A/tec Power extended over 

* * countries containiiif^ the most 

° „ dilt'erent pc'oiiles, who had 

Aztec Power , ‘ / i . i 

iH'tai more or less subpigalt'd • 

Irom these their relii^dous ideas lecl them 
to exac t that awful tribute* which made 
tht'in hated ])y every nation that was 
de])c*ndent on them. 

These* ])(*culiar cdrcaimstanc'es w(*re 
neither of lon/:,^ historical duration nor very 
widely s])read, but have* none the less 
f^reatly contributed to throw back our 
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knowledi^^e of the preredin^" history of flu* 
Central Arnc’ric'an district, and to spread 
abroad false* idc'as conca*rnin.!< it. The* chiel 
task, at the moment, lor .Mcxic-an arclia*- 
olof^^y is to disliiii^mish what is transitory 
and i.solat(*d irom what is c haiaetc'ristic 
and univt*rsal. 

The name Tc*otihuacan, rc'jiresc-ntin/; the* 
comj)any ol the* Xahiia /;c)ds. leads us 
naturally to llu* coiisidc'ration ol tlic'ii' 
ri'liiLjious c-cmc-eptions ; siinilarK', I he* name 
.Xochicalco, (he last ol (he* mined towiu 
that wc* ni'ed mention, afi'oidsan excc'lk'iit 
ojiportunity lor some remarks ii[)on Xalina 
art. In tht*ir /;c*neral cliaractc'r the* ruins 
ol .\ochicaIc*o arc \*ery simikir (o (hose in 
(he* di.stric't ol the* Totonac s. ,'>purs runniiii; 
out into (he* ])]am Iron; (he mam moiinlain 
ran/;e have* bc'c'ii miidc dek'iisiblc* b\* slonc*- 
work and trenc'hc'S on e very side ; and 
these works ol art aic* c'rec'ted m Ic'rrac'e- 
lashion ovc'i a considerable' c'xlc'iil ol (he* 
mountain side. In the* imnu'diatc- nc‘i/;li- 
bourhood of (hc'sc* there seems to lia\a- 
bc‘e*n an ancient .s(>t dement. .1 \'illai;c* 
or a town ; but the lortilied space* 
i(se*ll coutaiiic‘d only te*mplc*s and palacc*s 
^ , and the cl\\e‘llm/;s ol the* 

r garrison, and .serve-d a^ a 

of the Flower . , . 11., 

^ .. re‘lii/;(‘ loi* the* inhabitants 

ot (lie* place* in lime* ol 
dan/;c*r. W'lthin tin* lortitication^. lliou|;h 
not on 11 k- summit ol the* lull, stands 
tlic* tc*m])k* pyramid winc h c c*i iamb /;a\'c‘ 
the* name* to (he* plac e* lor Xoc'liic alc o 
mc*ans “ in tin* house* ol jlowc*is.” 

rhc*rc* stood a house' ol llowers. the* 
lc*mj)lc*ol the* llowc-r f^odde'Ss. .\oe hicjia t/.al. 
In s])itc* ol the* de'strnctioii to which it has 
bec'ii subjc'c'tc'd in the* c'nursc* ol '('uturie s. 
tills builchn/; is still one ol ihc* fine*st 
that lias ])C’en discov(‘rc*d upon Ame'ricaii 
soil. Ancic'iit chronic les would lia\’e ns 
be'lieve* that at llu* time* ol its com}>le‘- 
tion the* temjilc* ])yrainid ot .Xochicalco 
Jiad five* storeys; examinations ol (la* 
])osition ha\e' ])rove*cl that it iu*ve*r had 
more than one. and that the* store*\'whic h 
can now be* se*en. Tpon this, lollowin/; the 
slopint; rise e)l the* pyramid, a buildin^^ 
without a root, rnnniin; round thrc'c sidc*s 
ol the jiyramid, but o]H'n in I rout, con- 
taine*el a .sacred tc-mple* space*, but was not 
itse'lf a ])re)])erly e*nclosc*d te*mpk*. d'his 
jiarticular lorm ol buildini; is certainly 
connccte'd witli the* worshi]) ol the Xahua 
l)e()pk*s, wdiose* re*li.c:ious corc'monies were 
almost e*ntire*ly carrieel on uiuk'r the oiien 
Iu*aven and in the full light ol day. 
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I T was within tlu' bouiularK's ol tlu' 
( ivilisatioii dcsciilx'il tlKi.1 th(‘ historx’ 


I'onditioiis 


of tlir Nahua ]h'()])U‘S was (U‘Vt‘l<)]H‘d. 

II w(' would pass a jud^nncnt 

ujioii tins liistory, wt' must, al)()\a- al! 
lhiii.L;s. k('('p oiu‘ ])()int in view —tin* 
(Wlii'nu' narrowness ol the conditions 
within wliich th(‘ e.irl\ ancient history of 
Mt'XU'o uas liroii^ld to a cdose. 

Theliniitsof t lieolderliistori' a.! traditions 
iiowlieri' o\-(‘rpass the inountain raii/^e 
wliicli on almost e\'er\' side surrounds the 
\alle\- ol Mexu'o jiniper : ]i!ac(‘s lik(‘ '['uki 
and 'ldilancni;^o, ofiU’ a lew miles distant 
Irom tlu' ('eiitial jioiift of Nalina liistory. 
the Lake ol Te/cnco. are lost m axamnesof 
distance. The main jiortions of those 
peoples who S]>oke tin' Nalma laiiyma^’’e 
UT'iT- entirely unknown to this tradition ; 

III the last ceiiturw al the time when tlu* 
A/,ti'C warhkt* expeditions pi'nelrat(*d into 
more remote disti K'ts, one or two naniesof 

^ . individual kinj^^s an* nu*n- 

The Seat of 

mpires an jMexican 

Uominions t . ■ 

liKtory ran its course* ace'ont- 

111,l^Mo tradii ion is little more than (),5oo 
s<pian* unit's in area. Se])aratt'd hv a 
distance of hut a h'W miles wt*re here* 
sit iia ted t he ca] iitals ot all I he states which 
succet'ded to the emjare ol tlu* district ol 
Mexican cu'ilisation durin^^ tlu* last cen¬ 
tury ol the ancient regime, and it is these 
towns which tlu* Spanish historians de- 
serihe as the sea.t of so many onijiires and 
tlomiiiions. 

Act'ordiny" to tradition the oldest inhahi- 
tants ot Anahiiae are* tlu* ()lmecs -oi 
I'lme'Cs- and tlu* Xicalancs. 'I'lu'se a])- 
]iar(‘ntly W'en* r(*i,^ard(*d as the/^dant peo])le 
tlu* coiKpiest of w'hom t h'ared the wa\’ for 
tlu* M'ttlements of tlu* Nahua race ; more 
often, howa‘V(*r, tlu* Olinec'S and Xicalancs 
an* considen'd as the conquerors of the 
truants, and as the founders of the okh'sl 
sacred towns Teotihiiacan and ('holula. 
That thes(* names were invariably used to 
(ksignati* tlu* Nahua jieoples at larjt^e is 
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pn)\-(‘d by tlu* tact that their nam(*s are 
always to be loimd in that district whither 
the s(‘ven races wi*n* led who k*ft their 
common lionu*. tlu* s(‘ven r'a\'(*s ol ('hico- 
moztoc. in order to s(*(*k the proinis(*d land. 
The Olnu'cs arc* said to have* bec*n accom- 
])anied on tlu ir ini^U'ations by the Zajiotecs 
'I'L Mixt(*cs: to tlu*s(* are 

SeUle occasionally added the Toto- 

• A k nacs, and even the ]-fuasti*cs, 

.n Anahoac 

t his we may inuU'i st and that tlu* set t k'lnent 
oi the t)lme('s in Anahuac was su})])osc*d 
to b(* contem])oraiu‘ous with the settle- 
nu*nt ol tlu* other ])t‘0])k' ol tlu* sairu* race 
who did not form tlu* locus ol tlu* Nahua 
mterc'sts; that is. tlu* }H'Opk* w'lth whom 
we iiu*(*t as in tin din,uj)on and shatteriiijy; 
tlu* .Maya ('i\ ilis;)tion. lleyond this, tradi¬ 
tion has nothiiif.^ to sa\' ol tlu* Olinecs and 
Xic'alancs ; no royal name, no c'vi*nt, was 
})ri*s(*rved in tlu'ir historw kbit tlu* fact 
that they were closely conn(*ct('d with tlu* 
S(*at of the hiydu'st and most aiu'ii'iit 
pri(*stly know'k*d.^e shows that w’e must 
not think of tlu*m as a nidi* hunlin^^ tribe, 
but that their arri\-al markc'd an (*[)och of 
civilisation lor tlu* highland of Anahinu'. 

Tlu* next ^u'oup ol Nahua raci*s that 
lound their way into Anahuac' and lu*canu* 
ol historical imjiortaiu'c* w'c*re the (diicld- 
mc*cs. Tlu* ancient historians ernployc*d 
this name in a double* sense*, jin its 
{.(eiieral nu*anin^ it clc*notc's the* w'hole 
errouj) of the* later Nahua pc’0})k* ; in this 
sense* our historical sourc'cs s])eak of the 
Tec.) (diichimecs—the* inhabitants ol the 
district ot Tlazc ala- the Toltc'c 
(diichimc'cs. the* Colima (diichi- 

Ori in “ 

nu'cs. In this case the name* 
means neither more nor less than those 
])eopk*s who were of true Naliuac origin 
and l)c‘k)nged to a givat grou]) of Nahua- 
speaking reiees ; thc*se races werc^ called 
savages—this is the sense of the word— 
whc'n other related race's had already 
undergone the influence of civilisation, and 
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so luid ^o'ovvii out of (fu'ir aiiciont national 
characteristics. Tlicsc changes took })lace 
iiiuka' th(‘ iiitiueiici' of a foreign nationality 
—that of the Maya, as we alrt'ady know ; 
htaice the name ('liichinK'c gained the 
meaning of “ unadulterated,’* “ ]mre,” and 
ill Ifiis sense it was a tiM'in applied to all 
the Nahua pi'.oples who could claim ]nirity 
of origin. We learn that no 
individual Nahua rac(‘ was 
oiiginally called by this iianu* 


Emperor 
of the 
Chichimecs 


Irom the ta<'t that th(‘ 'I'eo 
Chicliinna s, lh(‘ Toltia s, tlie (‘olhua, the 
A/decs, but lU'Vi'r the (diichimecs, are men¬ 
tioned as having come among thi‘ S(‘ven 
races liom lhi‘ ('av(‘s ol ( hicomoztoc. 

In s])i(e ot this, in the ('ours(M)j tmnc and 
;ls a result ot long traditional transmission, 
th(‘ nami' (diii liimec ('ame to b(‘ the d<‘sig- 
nation ot a racac or, mon? ])roperIy, ol a 
(•(M'tain bodv politic. Fora time this body 
must have ])laved an important ])art 
among the peo])les of Anahuac. We have 
nu'ntion ot kings ol the 'roltecs, ol the 
('olhuas, a.nd ol the A/ti'cs : but in tlu‘ 
case of the (duchimecs an emperor is m<m- 
tioned, and tli(‘ title (diichimei'atl Tiruhtli 
" till' lord of the (diichimecs ” • was thi' 
highest to whiidi ago\a‘rnorol the dirferent 
Nahua states ('ould la^' claim. 

hdeven kings, including ( hii hiiiutcatl, 
had apparentlv already reigned over this 
peoj)le will'll the I'oltecs of d'ula sent an 
embassy to the ( hichimec I'ourt and 
olferi'd the go\’ei-mnent oj their country to 
the king’s sei'ond son ; tlii'ie is here a 
vague ri'collection ol some lainilv I'onnei - 
tion between the (_hichime('s and I'oltecs. 
Idle first ('hii himei' jirince who is said to 
have ruled altei the fall ol the I’oltec king¬ 
dom—the king Xolotl is said to have 
had a reign ol nearly /,oo years. The 
art istii'ally conceived svsti'in of ani'ient 
Mi'xii au/j^ i hroiiology lias been traced lar 
into the jiast b\' nati\(' writers who were 
inlluenced by ('hristianitv, and lor tliis 
reason they went baidv only far enough to 
make the chronologies of the 
Legendary Worlds coincide, 

• ‘"iiid to I'onnect their neoiili^ 

in Anahuac ,1.1 < ■ r ^ * 

witfi the ('ontusion ol tongui's 

at the d'ower of Babel, ddie chronologies 
proposed for the history of the old king¬ 
doms have no scientific value whatever. 

Idle tradition of numerous ])eoples of 
Anahuac ])rescrved the legend of a long row 
of kings or princes who arc said to liave 
ruled the land ; and in many cases these 
genealogies are connectI'd with the gods, 
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or include such gods in the genealogii al 
tree. Certain authors like Ixtlilxochitl, 
and ])robably many before liim of whose 
writings hi; availed himself, arranged a 
number of such dynasties in a vertical 
line instead of in ^larallel columns ; Jiow- 
ever, by their means we have been able 
to trace back Mexican liistory right to 
the beginning of the ('hristian era, or 
even further. 

The kingdom of Toltec civilisation is 
one of the unhistoric legends whiidi 
originated in the manner \vv lia\'e 
described ; its legendary source is betrayed 
by the fact that its kings constantly bear 
the names of gods, and that the town 
Tollaii (fula), from which the name 
Toltec is siip[)Osed to h.'i\a' been deri\'ed, 
can scarcely have bei'U the capital of a 
Toltec kingdom. In the 'I'oltec legend is 


relli'cted a recollection ol the historical 
im]>ortance of a state the central ])Oint 
ol which was Culhuacau. 

This cannot be traced back into those 
remote times in which Ihed oltec kingdom 
has been ]>laced, but belongs to an historical 
jieriod ; at that time a large numbi'r ol 
otlier (diicliiinec stales, to- 


FlourisKing 

ChicKtmec 

Communities 


getlii'r with d'ezcnco. ha,d a 
nourishing existi'iice, and then 
it was that the youngest hrinidi 
of the Nahua race, the A/lec. began to 
attraid attention to itsell. Siii h knowledge 
as has come down to ns ol the ancient 
kingdom extending over a period from 
the sixth centurv. in whicfi tiadition 
jilai'i's its beginnings, u]) to the thirteenth 
century, in which its historical ]»eriod 
begins—is of importance in only this 
resjiect ; it shows us in abstraet form, 
little inlluenced by t he realitiesoi tile time, 
those conceptions a.nd ideas which the 
Nahua ])eople themselvi's lielii concerning 
their (ommon civic liie. dims fai the 
legends tlirow light on the internal history 
of the race, both in ancient and in more 
modern times. 

The tradition of the oldest times, 
speaking as it does of numerous reigning 
deities, would of itself show us the im- 
])orlant influence of the ])riestly caste 
among the oId(;r Nahua races, even if we 
had no exain])les from historical times of 
the energy and tenacity with which the 
])riests struggled against the inevitable 
inroads of a secular power. The gods, 
partly under their own sacred names, 
and sometimes a])])earing as jirinces who 
ruled for centuries and were canonised 
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alter their death, are the constant /:jui(Jes 
of the Naluui races on tlieir migrations, 
or laid the foundation of ])articular 
pros])erity and unusual growth durinj:; 
their ])eriods of setth'd existence; this fact 
proves that theocracy and a rule of ])rii;sts 
under the s])ecial ])rotection of hi‘av(‘n 
was a typical characteristic among the 
Nahua, aiul also among the Maya peo])les, 
for a long jxu'iod of their (hivelojuneiit. 

It was at this liim^ that most of 
Ihe gn at t('mj)le pyramids were IoiiiuUhI ; 
and their louiulation under such a govern- 
m(‘nt ex])Iains to us why tradition has 
considered them, for the most ])art, 
anterior to the ioimding ol a s(‘('nlar state, 
oi' lias asi'i'ihed them to sonut (arlii'i' 
])eo])Ie. As long as nations ol a common 
origin and similai' religious conceptions 
were in exi'hisive contact with one another, 
so long W('r(^ the ]>riests ahh* to ke(‘p tin* 
peace without gn'at dilhculty. There w:is 
('(‘rtainly ris'alry among the priests ol 
di\'inilies fielonging to different rac(‘s, 
and this now and tlu'U led to thosi' ani¬ 
mosities which the ^(‘gi'iid rt'jirest^nts as 
the battles ol th(' gods among tln'mselves : 


^ j .... Jd same tune peac'e and 
Gods Fighting , ‘ 11 • 1 

. » iiiosiieritV w'tM'c* well-nigh 

Among 11 

Themselves "'‘'vrsal un.l K'ave ov.'rv 
necessary encouragement to 
a ra])idlv s])reading civilisation. ihit 
the sjiread ol this civilisation, howevtu', 
threatened the ])ri(‘stly states with a two¬ 
fold dang(‘r. Among tlu'ir suhjei'ts tluuH' 
wi-re to he loiind now and then certain 


peoph' outside of the sacerdotal t'aste who 
realised the true slate ot alfairs and 


oh]t‘ctt'd to a mono]H)lv ot ])rorit on the 
part of tli(‘ ])nests, Moreo\aT, increasing 
])rosp(‘rity inviti'd attacks Irom less 
civilised nc'igh hours, with which the 
])ri('stly ])()wer alont‘ c'onld not cojie. 

rims there* grew up, side* hy side with the 
])ric‘sls. the' class of “ cac'icjues,” tlu* 
military ])ower. 1'ht‘ im])ortance of this 
edass iiicreasc*d in ])ro])ortion to the growth 
of danger Irom without, and to the* value 
of their services in repelling it, until at 
li'iigth the military leaclers ivcoguised that 
they were indispc'usahle and dcrlined to 
surrender to the* ])iiests tliat ])ower whicli 
tlu'v had with dilliculty acquired. Civili¬ 
sation thus (niters iqion .a fresh struggle-- 
that of th(» sec ular and ndigioiis ])Owers. 
At the ontsc't the ])rit‘stly caste often 
succt^edc'd in frightening their super¬ 
stitious i)eo])le with threats of divine 
wrath ; e\'ery dcdc'at in battle, every 


lailunt of tiie crojis, every devastating 
])lagii(‘, enaliled thcmi for a tinu^ to ke(*p 
the* balance of ])Ower hetwc'en the sc^cular 
and the; religious forces. Here we have 
the cause of those reju'ated long inttir- 
regnums with which we meet at the* 
heginiiings of almost ev(*ry dynasty. In 
many cases the* scrular jiower attemptenf 
_ . , to win over tlic! redigious 

n „ power and to n'conciie it 

Religious rowers ' , / .i • 

. ^ . to the* nc*w state* ol tilings 

in Conflict , fill 

hv means ol lihc'ral con- 

(‘(‘ssions ; hut the natural rc'Siilt (*very- 
where came to ])ass. Tlu* military class. 
whc'U once they had gained the* ui)per 
hand, concent rated tin* ])ov\'er mor(* and 
more* in th(*ms(‘Jves. declined to resign it 
in tiim‘sof peaci*, and 1)\' di'grees (MX'ali'd 
a military nohilily which acted as a 
eounter]H)is(* to tlie ])rii‘stlv ) ower and 
invariably led to the (‘stahlislmH'nt ot a 
dynastv m wdiich siiC('ession was rc'gii- 
laled either by election or hv inheritanet*. 

Among the* iH'lated j)eo])l(‘s tlh'se eliangc's 
WM-ri* aeeomplislu'd in a gradual and 
uniform manm'r. The nu'n* laid that one 
little rac(' had shaken (<ff tin* ])riestl\’ 
yoke and ( hoseii a king loi itst‘11 d(*inaiided 
a similar dev(‘loj)meut on Hit* part of its 
m*ighl)oiirs, and at an t'arly ])ei i()d I lit* 
Ca('i(|ues hecanu* comu'clt'd In* ii eom- 
muuity of interest with the dynasty, 
both in tht‘ir jiolitital and lamily relations. 
Only w'Ih'ii tlu*ir ('ommon (‘iieiny, tlu* 
prle^tly ('aste. had tiiialK' ht'cn lorct'd into 
a s(‘('omiarv ])osition did tin* desire toi 
(uupirt* on tlu* ])art of the secular laileis 
liecome obvious, d'his ambition led to tin* 
wars of t'oiKpu'st among the \n'\iy jirinees 
w'ho fnam tinnt to linu* rose fmin oiu* tu' 
other of the nations ot AnaliiiJu' to 1 h* a 
dominant ])ow’er. 

d'lit* nations of Mexico ware incom[)etent 
to organise a largt* cm pin*, \iul, like 
almost all tlu* ])t*o])k*s of tlu* N(*w World, 
remained thus dividt'd ii}) until the S])anish 
arrival. lAen tlu* greatest moiiarchs ex(*r- 
, , cis(*d lordshi]) ovur only the 

immediate neighbourhood of 
their ivsidi'iiees. The outlying 
* (listriels, ('veil wlu-n clos(‘lycon- 

lU'cted with tlu* c(*ntra,l state, wvre invari¬ 
ably ruled hy leiidal ])rinees, whose fuh'lity 
was not proof against many external 
tein])tations. If the ruling monarch were 
strong enough to subdue his disobedient 
vassals, then his kingdom not only extended 
over his owm territories, l)nt included those 
lying without it ; but, the larger the 
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number of these siibjtTt kinp, tliej^Tcater 

i) eecime the (huii^er that this loosely eoii- 
striieted political or^^aiiisation ini^^ht en¬ 
tirely collaj)se. As a matter ol fact, it is in 
this lashion that om* empin^ alter another, 
Chichimec,Culluia,antl'rezcucaii,came into 
existence and lell to ])iecesaf(ain; and if the 
Sj)aniardsat the beginning oi the sixteenth 

century had not brought the 
Power whole system to an end, ttu‘ 

r rr- Aztcc empire wolild luuloubt- 

of the Kings 

Naturally, nndiu' these circumstane(‘s, the 
yoke ol ihec(*nlral goyernmeiit was gener¬ 
ally light. Wdu'ii a disobeduMit yassal was 
siii)dued, or wlu'ii the king with his army 
])assed through the subject province to 
make' fresh coinpK'sls, then his liand was 
lu^avy upon the land, and tlu' lile and 

j) roperly ol his peoph'wi're at his disposal. 

Hut the ('ontributions which in 
tiin(‘ ot ])i'a(H‘ w'erc' sent u]) to the 
seat ot ])ower in ac'knowledgim'iil of 
sul)j('t'tion wc're in few ('ases more' than 
nominal gilts, and wc're* ge-neiallv only a 
hall-yohmtary tribute, ratlu'i symbolic 
than real. So t'asy was this rule that the* 
lords of iie'ighbonring, and also ol meire 
distant, districts oc'casionally j)r('lerre(l to 
recognise' the* dominion of some other 
jirince, and to pay him a voluntary tribute*, 
in ordi'T to assure' theinsehe's against the 
])ossibility ol his loi'ecs be'ing turne*el 
against tlu'inse'hes. Tins is the e'xplana- 
tion ol those kingdoms, nominally ol large* 
e'xtent, being se» olte'ii overthrown by a 
nu're handlul of ])e'o])le' in a ve'ry short 
s])ace' ol .lime*. 

For as'soon a.s the* jire'stige* of the* king, 
whie h wi\ lounde'd upon the' imagination 
ol his }K‘efj>le, had be'eii shattere'd, the'ii all 
who had paid him tribute' shook off his 
fee'ble* y )ke‘ and de'clare'il tht'inselve's 
inde'peiment until a ne*w potentate' from 
allotherfcaee snee’e't'de'd in making himself 
a terror in the land. Although numbers 
of pnnce'ly house's imagine'd, as we* have 
said, that they coulel trae'e 
andVhrir ^ he'irgeiU’aleigy iminternijdedly 

^ . . threiugli six or se-ven centnrie's, 

Capitals 

ning of the* twe'lftli century that histe)rv 
be'gius. At that time a number e)f 
so-e'alle*d kingeleims were already in 
existence in Anahuac ; amemg tlu'se 
the Chichime'c kingdenn, with its ca])ital 
Tenayocan, on the we'st side* of the lake 
of Tezcuco, lu'ld the leaeling positiem. 
The ne'xt in inpiortance was the* kingdom 


e)f Ae'.olhua, with its ca])jtal Cailhuacan, 
lying te) the* iieirth of the lake eif (dialce) ; 
it hael apjiaic'iitly inhe'rite'el tlie Tolte*^' 
civilisation and was the* ehie'l e eiitre' e)l the 
culture eil the* lime'. Its ruling ehaiasty 
trae'e'.d its origin to Teipiltzin, the last 
Tolte'c king. In the* midelle' e)f the centur\ 
this line of kings hael to struggle* against 
an iiuexpc'cte'd attac k Iroin the ( liiehmu'e 
])ower, and to make* way lor a dynast\’ 
from that race, whie h jiaid a nominal 
allc'giane'e to the* lords ol 'renayoe'an. 

Atzeaputzaleo, ('oatlichan, and Xalto- 
can are* named as be'ing other kingdoms 
under the* ])rott'ct ion ot the* one* we* ha\'e 
mentione'd ; all these* ])lae-('sare to be* lound 
in the' immediate' lu'ighbonrhood ol the* 
ce'iitral lake's. More'over, the* state's ol 
1 'lazatlan. Zacatlan, and Te'iiamite'e* an* 
also named as be'ing e'ountrie's w'hie'h wc'rc' 
sub|e‘et to the* aiithorilv ol tin* ( hiehime-e’ 
dynasty, so that this (diichunee- juiwc'i 
se'e'm> to ha\a* e'xtt'iidt'd n<*aii\’ o\’er the 
whole' valh'v of .Me'xico. .All Ihc'se* piine i- 
palitie's had maih' long,stride's in e'i\’ilisa- 
tion, an aeK'air. e* ge'/ie'rally attribute'el by 
the e'hronieders to lOlle'e' intliii'iice's. The* 
inva-sion ol fre-sh Wdina r.iea's 


Nahua Races 
Living in 
Savagery 


still li\'ing m unre-clainie'd 
sava ger\' t hre'a le-rit'd tliN 

e'ivili.satie)n with unmistakable* 
elange'rs lowarels the* ('iid ol the* e'e'ntury. 
riie 're'c'paiu’e's and (diale.a edivieiusly 
we're* S])nmg freiin ('liie'omo/toe* “ the* 
seve'ii eavc's ” ; the* eemseiousness ot 

the'ir re‘la(ionshi[) with the* N’ahua i'aea*s 
alre'aelv se'ttle'd in the vallc'v ol .Me'xico 
had ne'ver be'e*n lost, and e'onsc'epieritly 
'I’ollan also aj)j)e'ars as one of the 


re'sting-plae'e*s ol the'ir imgi'ation. 

d'hen llie'v appt'ar in Anahiiao ])ro])i‘r. 
at ('ha])ulte'])e'e, but in s|)ite' of the'ir 
numbers Ihe'y do not se'e'in to have* 
ju'essed the* (diichiine'es c'ithc'r xa-ry long 
or very hardly. A short time* later Ihe'v 
formc'd a ])olitical community e'omj)le*te‘lv 
orgaiiisc'd in the* most soutlu'rh* ])ortie)n ol 
the lake* distric t, and here* the C halc'a 
states attained an ini])ortan('e in the* nc'xt 
century before*, which the tame of the* 
Chie-hime*e'S and of Acolhua be*gan to ])ale'. 

At that time also the* youngest of the 
Nahua races—the* Aztc'cs -had a])])eare'd 
in the lake district ; their own traditions 
relate that they had bc'en the last to le*a\a'. 
tlu^ “ st'ven cave.'s,’' and that their migra¬ 
tions had laste'd longer and the'ir wander¬ 
ings be'em more extensive than those of the^ 
othtT rae*es related to them. At that time 
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ilu*V WITC ('iitiriily uikUt tlii‘ ^^ovfTnnu-iil 
ot ilu'ir i)rit‘sts, wlio carricHl the iinaf^i'oj 
tlK'ir national god, llnilzilojHK'litli, upon a 
it tor iH'ioro Iboin, and issuod their ordtTs 
as connnands Iroin heaven. d'he raca; 
('annot have i)een numerous when it lirst 
()l)lained |K‘rmission Iroin the (diirhiinec 
lords to make a settkment in (dui]>ulle]>ee, 
hut the addition ol numerous ladated tribes 
and the acajuisilion of Iriendly contingents 
Iroin neighbouring towns iiu'n'asc'd tiunr 
iiU])orlanee every year, and their warlike 
})i()wess began to make them famous - 
even notorious—in tlu' unending wars ol 
the dii'ferent dynasties, in which thev 
plaved a eoiisiderabh' ])arl as allies of one 
or t he ot lu'r jiarty. 

rp to this ])oint th(*\-had remained true 
to IIkmi' institutions; in s])it(.‘ ot all the 
('haiu'es oi wai', and the changes whiidi it 
brought, tti(‘ {iriests o( Huitzilojioehtli 
. ontinued to hold thi'powi'r. It was tluui 
that this god began t(» undergo a meta- 
nior])hosis troiii the i-harai'ter ot sun-gotl 
to that ol wai-god. Hut even the Aztecs 
could not resist fta' mlhu'uee exendsial 
uj)on lln'iii by the *e.\igen<'ies ot their 
^ ^ , ])osition and the exainjile ol 

Fir"Le„i« 

^ , spit(‘ ol tJi(' A'lgorous obp'c- 

Monarch o| the ])riesthoo<l thev 

chose tlii-'ir tu'^t st'ciilar monandi, Iluitzili- 
huitl, about the \'eai i^i.^o. J.ike the 
])rinces ot the neighbouring states he had a 
king’s title and exenasial a king’s jiowi'r 
w'ithin his own rai'c, but he was not suc- 
eessful in founding an .'\/te<' dviiasty. 

He had entered into an alliance with tlu* 
CaeKjueot Zuni})ancoagainsl the'l'ecpanecs 
ot Xaltoi an. had started u])Ou a campaign, 
but had only siu'ceedial in exiuting the 
o})j)osilion ot the otlar ri'(’j)anec ])iinces 
to his AzttM's. As he deidined to }>ay 
tribute to the Teepaiiecatl d'ecuhtli, the 
ruling monarch ol the race who resided in 
Atzea]uitzaleo, he was attacked on evtu'v 
side by th(‘ subjects and the allies ol the 
t ocpanei’s, and atti'r numerous losses and 
■ ' vain attc'injit to summon to his aiil tlie 
( hieliimee king of 'I'ezcuco, he was obliged 
to abdicate. The juiestly caste again 
obtained the jiower and succeeded in 
making jieaci' with their neigldKnirs, 
t hough at the sacritice of that independeiict; 
whi('h Huitzilihuitl had ih'fi'udial. 

'riu‘ ruling powers ol Anahuac had 
uv'anwhile iH'come more or less weakenetl ; 
the (diiehimec ruler, d'lotzin Pochotl, ami 
his successor, Ouinantzin, did not succeed 


ill keejiing tlieir territory intact. Their 
inclinations wen* rath(‘r towards arts of 
])eace than h'ats of war. Th(‘y had turned 
their attention ehi('tl\' toward the decora¬ 
tion of their ca])itals, and had n(‘glected 
to ])rotecl Ihinr boundaries, so that the 
r(‘ins ot power tell trom their hands. Tlie 
ties w'hich bound the subject kings ol 
_ Atzcaputzalco, Xaltocan, and 

. other states, to the central 

Court in All 

^ government grew looser and 

looser. Owing to the cireum- 
stances iind(*r which thi* Aztecs aj)])ear 
among thi‘se stati-s, scarcely any traces 
ar(‘ lett of a defensive allianci* between tlu‘ 
d'ecj)anec statt‘s and the kingdom of th(‘ 
(‘hichinn‘cs. The direction which thtnr 
develojunenf took was largely influenced 
liy thi‘ change of settlement from d'enayo- 
can to d'ezi'uco under Ouinantzin. 

Id'Zi'uco, under tlu‘ ])rec(‘ding govern¬ 
ment, had bei'ome a dangerous rival ot the 
old ca])ital. u'liile the ('hichimi'c' jirmci's 
were (Unvoting thtui at tent ion to thedtvora- 
tion and adornment of their })alac(*s and 
gardi'iis. 'riu* goviuainumt ol the impor¬ 
tant ])rovin<'e of Tezi'uco lell into lh(‘ 
hands of the ])resiim])tivc succt'ssor of 
the enpieror. (.'hiehnm'i'atl Tecuhtli. a\s 
governor, Ouinantzin had already held a 
royal court in Tezeueo : while still in 
Temayocan he had established his ])osition 
as enpieror, and had tluui entrusted the 
gowrnnuuit ot his pn^sent ra])ital to 
another’s hands and gone back to his 
(diosen d'ezciK'o. In ('onse{]uenct' of this 
change ot cajiital from the western to tht‘ 
i*astern side of the lake the wholiyChichi- 
nu'c kingdom naturally enough gravi- 
tateil in thnt direction. I 

At that time the boundarici of the 
C’h ich imec ki ng( 1 om st ret c h ed far aV'ay (> ver 
the valley to the east, d'lazeala. Iduexot- 
zinco, and other slates u])on theVxistern 
tablelaiul, were then governed by4)rinces 
of (.'hichimec race. Hut as the kingdom 
gained ground in the east it became en- 
. ^ ^ . feebled on the west and 

abaiulonetl tin* held to the 

of the Chichimec 

. 1 eciianec states. Ihe 

change of residence to 
I'ezcuco did not entirely commend itself to 
all the ('hichimecs,and as Ouinantzin could 
not rely on the fidelity of his satraps a great 
confederacy was soon formed against him, 
which w’as secretly fostered by the Tec- 
paneesand tended to the separation of the 
wdiole of the western jiortion of the king¬ 
dom of Tezciico. Once again a Chichimec 
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stale was formoil al)()ut the ancient 
ca})ital I'enayocan, in which a relation of 
Quinantzin iisurjicd tlie title of ( hirhi- 
mecall Tecuhtli. 'I'he canjxa'or hiinsc'lf 
secmt'd litlh' distiirluMl at this occurrcnct^. 
He made sure of his ]>ower in the east; on 
th(^ west h(‘ allowi^l thiii^^s to take their 
cours(;, as lu' was not sti'on^^ enough to eon- 
. troltht'in. 'rh(‘rival state was. 
Power”'*''' ln)wev(M', of no lout; duration ; 
Established short time the o])])osi- 

tion kin^^ was attacked hy the 
'r(‘cj)an(M's, who had succeedcHl in hrini^iiij^ 
tlu‘ Aztecs to th(Mr help. After thi‘ tall 
of T(‘uayo('aii tin* Chichinn^c j)ower was 
lirmly established in the western districts. 

Til is stale of al‘f:i.irs \crv soon alter 
receix'cd the saiiclion ol an iuli'inational 
('oiifederac\- which was foniUHl iK'lwt'cn 
the dVcpaiK'c' kuii.,^ ol Atzcaj)utzalc(), as 
(unjx'ror ol all tlie Tecpaiuu' statt‘s, and 
yiiiiKiutziu. To Ouinaulziu tlu' 'rec])ane(' 
kin^" yield(‘d tlie jiredomiuant jiosilioii ol 
('hiehiiiKM'jill 'I'ecuht li, hut I)\- tlmscl(‘\'('rly 
rt‘iu)uuciu^ lh(‘ ap]u'arancc‘ ol jxiwt'r lie 
^^'liued a sif^nal advautaj^e in rc'ahtv, lor 
yuiiiaut/iu in return a<lmitled all his 
('laims to the aiK'ieiit terrilory of the 
('hichiiiiecs and ('oiihiiiied him in llu'ir 
undispuled jiossessiou. 

riiese hatlh's hail so entiri'Iy broken up 
and coulounded t'very eh'meiit in tlu' 
\ahua.llac nationahl\' that the lU'w kinic- 
tloms Were lounded on a territorial far 
more 111.in on a national basis, rims we 
lindd'e/a'uco llu‘ca]>ital ol districtsthat had 
b('(u n lined bv the dil'C-'i'enl Nahua races. 
d'ecpan'Hs. A/lecs, ('olhua coutribub'd at 
lea^t as'’much to tlieir j)o]>ulation as <hd 
the (di*'himecs and the eastiun races. 

The /Vdecs wi'i'e ill the worst jiosition ; 
their litbil ol offerinj^' their service^ in 
war to I'^e hi,tidiest bidiler, the wild haocitv 
with \y'iicli t h('v carried on their warlare, 
whii'h had beiai tlu' chiel factor in forming 
their religion witli its infamous sacnlices 
ol human blood, made th(‘m the objeids 
of universal hostilitv. The 
wars which r.’iva,ged the country 
on the north ot the lak(* district 
at the end of the tliirteeiilh 
or the beginning of the fourteenth centurv 
brought deslrni'tion upon their caj)ital 
riiapnlb'pei'; .and the Aztec race, like 
many ajiotlier, was broken up ancl dis- 
])ers(‘d. Scattered coinjianies of tliem 
entiM'ed again into the services of the 
neighbouring slates as miu'cenarit's, willi 
the intention of gaining jiermission to 


The Aztec 
R&ce 

Broken up 


form fresh settlements as a reward for 
their ju'owess in war. 1-iut only two races 
—the Mexica and the Tlateinlc.a- ke])t 
their lineage siifliciently })nre in the 
following ages to hiiw a chair rememhranci'. 
of their origin, until their turn for rule 
also came in the course of time. They 
had, howev'er, much ground for th.inkfni- 
ness to tht‘ ])rince of ('olhuacan, who had 
offt^red a retngt: for their wanderings in 
Tizaa])an or in Iztai'alco. 

The Tecjiamrs had g.'iiin'd llu^ chief 
advantagi* from the iioubles of tlu^si^ 
times. 'Hk' westi'in ])ortion ol tlie lake ol 
Znm])ango from the north, as far as (dialro 
on till* south, had Ih'couk' their almost 
imdis]>Lited territory. 'I'ln' (‘astern jiortion 
belonged similarly to tlie kin.gs ol r(‘zcii('o. 
Jhil the wi'.'ik ])oinf ol all these American 
st.'ites IlK'ir niahility lo ()rganis(' a 
govermiH'rit o\'cr a larg(‘ i‘xt(‘nt ot coimfr\’ 
-- l)(‘cam(‘ apparent Ik'k* .also. Al/c.'i])iit- 
zalco, as tin' (‘.arly ceiilri* of the whole 
'r(‘C])ancc kingdom, for soiiii’ Iiuk* rctaiiu’d 
consider.!bl(‘ importaiKp*. and lor a nnnibci' 
of ycar> its kings b(ir<‘ the titlc ol rcc])an('- 
catl 'r(‘culitli. Ihit im]n“rcc|)libly the 
(‘(‘litre ol gr.i\'it\‘ ol the polil- 
ic.'il world sliilt(‘d moi‘(‘ and 


Centres of 
Teepanee 


Government 


more' low.aid the sontli. W'Jiilc 
llic anci(‘nl ('nlliii.'ic.'ui a.g.iin 
ll()nrisli(‘d mxl lo Al/ca})nlz.dco am; 
'r(‘ii.'iy<)caii. and (pia kh’ surpassed lliem 
bolli in importanc(‘, ( bak'o. dViiv'iK'o. 
and Am(‘(pK‘m(‘(‘ari r(»s(‘ in tlu' south as 
Iri^sli (‘(‘litres ol re(‘pan(*(‘ go\('rnm(‘nt. 

('innmstaiK'es threw the leaderslii]) 
into their liaiids when, ahoiit a C(‘n- 
tnrv lat(‘r, a ('onunon (‘nein\‘ of all tin* 


stales of th(‘ lake district a))])eai‘e(l m the 
M(‘xi(‘a ])e(>})le. At the iiin>‘ ot ti eir 
gr(‘at(.‘st d(‘velopiiU‘nt tin* Ti'cpaiKM sta\'*s 
are said to Jiave been no l(‘wer than 
twenty-live in mimher ; many ol tli(‘se 
wt‘r(‘ clos(‘ly bound togi'tlier hy ties ol 
relationship. A feeling of dost' (omn'ction 
was certainly aliv(‘ among them all, and 
this sentiment l)(‘(‘ame tlu‘ mor(‘ vigorous 
wh(-‘n the very existence' of th(‘ race was 
l)ir(‘at(‘n(‘d. Ihit, in tlu' meantim(‘, indi¬ 
vidual Te('pan(‘c kings had h(‘(‘n ligliting 
as furiously among tli(‘mselv(‘s as the 
jirinces of tlu^ ( hicliinu'c rac(‘ under 
similar circumstances had fought and were 
continuing to tight with all otlier kings. 

In the first half of his reign, yuinantzin, 
the (diichinK'.c em])eror, was apparently 
mdifterent to the loss ol the western pro¬ 
vince of his kingdom ; but he liad not 
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linally renounced his u])on it. For 

the time being he had concentrated all 
his powers on streiigtlulling llie newly 
formed kingdom on the eastern tableland. 
When signs of insurniction becamt* visibhi 
even there, he met th('m with an unusual 
display of energy, and was gtuierally able 
to rest OH' ordi'r. Wlu'u this was doiu* he 
again turneil his attention to the province 
he had lost. His lirst attack was u])()n 
the ])rince of Xaltocan, whose kingdom, 
owing to its inaccessible' situation, bad 
never been made tributary to the Tec- 
])anecs. The well-organist'd ton es of the 
united kingdom of Tezcuco easily over- 
camt' all attempts at resistance on tlui 
])art of th(‘ Xaltocans. 

Aft(‘r this victory tlie'beepanee (‘injieror 
did not think it (‘Xpedient to allow tlu* 
possession ot tl.'is loo.-^c'ly connected ])ro- 
\'inct‘ to be contingent u])on the uncc'rtain 
; v’sultsof a war. \\hth a vii'w to strengthen¬ 
ing this connection he offered ]H‘ac(‘ and 
aliian('(‘ to tin* rhichinurs, and declared 
himst'lf n'adv to recognise their claims to the 
dominion of lh('whole lak(‘ district.and to 
acknowledgt' their overtordshiji, which was 
in his case to be nu'n'ly for- 
^ nial. Ouinantzin wassaiistied 
Grent King allowed 

Quinantzin .1 ,, 1 1 ^ 

the Iec])anecs tfi(‘ jiossibihty 

of ])ursumg their jieaceful and statesman¬ 
like projt'cts while la* exa'rcised at least a 


nominal suzerainty ovt'r a district which 
was far wider than any that his fore¬ 
fathers had possessed. When lie died, in 
the year i.;o5, no less than seventy subject 
kings were jirccsi'iit at the magniliceiit 
cerenifinies which attendc'd his burial in 
Tezcuco ; no less than seva'iity kings ])aid 
homage to 'IVchotl, thi' youngest son of the 
dticeased monarch, whom he had nomi¬ 
nated as his successor, for the elder 
brothers had lost all claims to the throne 
by })arti('ipation in an attempt at revolt. 

The most remarkalilc feature of tin* 
government of Techotl is that he lirst in 
t -entral America attenpded to introduce 
a general change in the, organisation of 
th(; stales, wliii'h Iiad hith(;rto been of a 
loose and wholly unstable character. 
Hitherto evt*ry subject king had reigned 
in his own ]>rovincc as free and unfetttTed 
as the Chichimecatl Tecuhtli himself had 
in his government of the. central ])ortion of 
the kingdom; so long as lie paid the 
moderate tribute and in tinu* of war offered 
no opposition to the passage of an army 
through his dominions, he might be sure 


H 


that no heavier burdens would be laid 
upon him by bis feudal lord. Ouinantzin’s 
reign had re])eatedly disjdayed tlie serious 
dangers to tlie continuance of a united 
kingdom which wc;re involved in .such a 
state of affairs. ']'h(; old king himself 
had, by sternly snpjiressing any attempt 
at insubordination, doin' much to incri'ase 
^ tlie seenritv of tin? iiolitical 

unity. iechotl energi'tically 


System of 


^ ^ * followed out these views. 

Government 

vassal kings togi'ther in d'ezcueo, and to 
ket'.p them in his immediati? neighbourhood, 
under tin' honourable ]ireti'xt of forming a 
council of state ; their rejiresi'iitatives, 
who ruled in their jilaces, ow('d even 
greater alh'giance to their feudal master. 


He 


Mon'over, a new division ot the country 
was arranged, the old racial Ixiuiidarii's 
W(‘re definitely abolished, the nuinher of 
districts lor the ])urposts of government 
was incn'ased almost thri'efold, and 
thereby the daiigi'r that local insiirriictions 
might sjiread lar and wide was largely 
diminished. Fiiially/reeholl, by means of 
a number of ordinances that were binding 
tbroughout his n'abn, kindled a sjiirit of 
unity among his peojile. 

All these arrangements could only have 
been valid for his dominions on the east 
of the lakes ; the wt'st. which was almost 
as closely unitt'd, though ]H'rha))s not so 
strictly orgaiiis(*d, under tin? Teciianec 
king Tezozomoc, was almost heyonll the 
reach of any kind of aggrc'ssion. 'riKj state 
of nominal vassalage which QuiiAiitzin 
had e^lahlished remaiiu'd nndiJnrhed 
under the rule of I'echotl ; but ijfter an 
eiicrgi'tie and am])iti()us monarc if in the 
])t'r.son of Ti'zozomoe, bad ascenllt'd the 
Te('j)anec throne the danger of I rivalry 
between the Cliichimec kingdoil, now 
known as Aeolhuacan, and the 'i'»V]iane,c 
kingdom hecaine gradually more th^^-aten- 
iiig. It was under the .son and sueci'ssor 
of Teebotl, the king Txtlilxochitl, that the 
storm broke. The satraps 
whose iHiwers bad Ileen limited 
on Teepanee ^ reforms, and who 

Throne h . • 1 r i 

entertained lor iiirn an ani¬ 
mosity not difficult to conpm'hend, made 
all kinds (»f I'xcu.ses to avoid taking part 
in his funeral ceremonies. 

Their passive resistance was of little 
dangt'f ; more iin])()rtant was the attitude 
of the Tec])anccatl Tecuhtli. Tezozomoc 
oipenly declined to recognise the suzerainty 
of the young Chichimec ]'rince, and was 
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unmistakably striving to llirnw off a 
that had l)ca‘ii sensibly relaxed. With the 
careless ])ati(‘uce, which for generati )ns 
was a st liking characteristic of the 
ChichiuKv rulers, Ixtlilxochitl bore with 
the equivocal In'liaviour of his most 
powerful vassal. On the other liand, 
liowevt'r, lit' appeared to be firmly det(‘r- 
mined to si^ttle his dubious 
intrigues 'J\‘(q)anec 

thc^Kin latluu ’s 

reforms. Tezozomoc met this 
slraightiorwai'd ])olicv with craft and 
ilissimulation oj e^'ery kind. As soon as 
Txtlilxochill threatened to enlorce his 
demands, dezozonioc dcrlared himsell 
ready to fullil all claims. 

Hut as soon as lu‘ liad a])j)(‘ased him 
by a show of .submission he decliiual to 
fulfil the resjioiisibiliti(‘s h(‘ liad accejded, 
under ])i‘etexts ol the most trivial kind. 
It was a mistake fraught with im})ortant 
con.se(|uenc(‘s that Ixtlilxochitl permitted 
these' intrigue's to e-e)ntiriue ye'ar by ye'ar. 
He* shook tlu' conhde'ncc' eii his own triends 
and allie's, and gave his op])onent lime, 
not (uily te> make' jinqier pre'paratiems in 
e've'ry dire-e-tion feir a decisi\'e conllie t. but 
ilso te) make' allie-s of some' ol those' vas.sals 
whose' tide'll!y was we'ake'iiing. 

Ace'eueling to tradition. Te'/ozemioc. in 
three' suce'i'ssive ye'ars, had se'ut a heavy 
tribute* e)l m\v e'otton te) Te'ze uce). anel had 
first reejiu'steel, the'll re'epiire'd, anel finall\’ 
e:omnl ande'd that this tribute* sheiiihl be 
re ele'liyeu'el at Atzcajmtzalc<) re'aely weiveii 
inle> .jluff. 'fwii e' were liis commanels 
lultilKYl ; but the* third lime an e'Uibas.^v 
was litiirne'd te) the e'lfe'ct tluit the* 
( hie hiiVe'c ruh'r liaeA ivceived the* tribute* 
witli til inks, and woulel use it to arm his 
warrie)ifY wlu) were' ele'termineel te) ])unisli 
their (.tfsobe'dient vassals. 

ICve'jj Ihe'ii Ixllil\e)cliill pre)ce*e*(le*el to wait 
lor th(^;.ittacke)f ihe' d’e'eqiane'cs. 'Fe'/ozornoc 
se'iit his army twice' across the lake' inle) 
_ the elistrict e)i Ti'zeuce), but 

^ ‘••t 

in Battle liauels ot adversaries whose* 

numbers ceintinually ine-rease'el. 
In spite ot all this he unconditionally re- 
jecte'el all t he* e>herse)f the’ 'reze ucan emperor 
to make jie'ae e' ein conelition ot reicognising 
his su])e*ri()rity, and now o] enly advanceel 
the claim that the- title e)f ('liicliinu’catl 
Te'cuhtli be'loiigeel to him, in the first 
})lace, as being the dire'.ct su('ce;ssor of the 
founder of the Chichirnec enijiire, the king 


Xolotl. In s])ite' of this he would un¬ 
doubtedly have been detexiteel if Ixtlilxo- 
chitl ce)uld have made u]) his minel to 
tollovv u]> with vigour the aelvantages he 
had won. ke])e'aled victorie's brought to 
his side many ot the^ little? kings who had 
hithe*rto remained neutral ; and many of 
the' alh(;s e)f Te'ze)zomoc were be'ginning te) 
weake'ii in their fide'lity. 

'rims whe'ii Ixtlilxe)ciiitl maele* his attae k, 
he could ('asily eailiect a conside'rabh' army; 
anel in the' provine e ot Te])e)tzotkiu he* won 
a brilliant victory against a hostile arm\’ 
e)f :i()(),e)e)o men. It is difticull to under¬ 
stand how I.xtlilxochitl alloweel himsell to 
be.' again be’took’d by the’ cunning 'I'e'zozo- 
moe:. Altera lour months’ siege* the' ca])ital 
ot Atzca])utzale'o was inc‘a])able’ of olIe*ring 
further resistaiu'e. Tezoze.imeic agre'ed to 
an unconditional surri'nele’r anel be'gge'd 
tor ])arele)n, ap]K’a.ling te) the se'iitime’ut e)f 
kinshi]). Although lie had bi't'n so many 
time's elee'e'iveel, Ixtlilxochitl wa,s oiie'e 
again satisiie'd with mere promises. With¬ 
out comph'ling the* weirk ot eonejue’st he* 
witlulrew his vie'torious army from the- 
walls of his eiieiny’s ('a])ital. d his was a 

_ . signal for a ge’iK’ral colliii)se’. 

Conquen^R g,.. 

Chichimec , . . . 

« ward in some* toim or edlii'i' 

mperor brought ee'rlaui wave'l'e'l’s 

to his side’ to tight against the' dreade'd 
Tee'paiie’e-s: but the'y had no ide'a ot 
exposing (he'ms('l\’('s to the' r(*\'e'nge 
ol 'fe'/eizomoc, vrho hael be'e’ii le'lt in 
peisse’ssion e)f his ])rincely ])Owe'r, with¬ 
out thenia'hes gaining any correqiond- 
iiig aelvantage. 

An einiinous stillne'ss gre'e'te’el the Chi- 
ehiine'e' cnqx'i'or wIh'U he- re'turne’d te) his 
e'apital. Re'])orts seion be'gau ie) come in 
that Te'zozeimoc was making In sh jire'jia.a- 
lioiis; and whe'ii he' at last inx'Ue'd lh<' 
king anel his .son, Xezahuale'iiyotl, t< ' OTue 
to (diiuhnauhtlan to re’ce-iee' his oath of 
alle'giance'. the king nei leinge'r elare-el to trust 
himse'lf in the"' traitor’s haiuls. Ibit his 
pruelence* e ame’ te)e) late'. W'lu n Tezo/ornoc 
pereeive'd that his cunning ])lan had bee'u 
laiel bare, he hastene'd te) Te'ze uco by 
fe)rce*d manlu's. Wliile' ele'lending his 
capital, Ixtlilxochitl was ca])ture'd and 
ex])iate'd the' many mistakes e)f his life? 
with his de'ath. His son and he'ir, Neza- 
hualcoyeitl, only with the greatest dilfi- 
culty ('se'a])e'd the' se'nte'iice* of death 
which Tezozomex', the* lu'wly crowned 
Chichime'call Te'cnlitli, })a.s.st?d upon him. 




THE RISE OF THE AZTECS 

AND THE FORTUNES OF THE MEXICAN KINGDOMS 


T il]' lull ()1 Uk' oi 

Acolhu.'iran took pliK c in the yt'ar 141P. 
\V(‘ imisl, liowov'cT, ^’o back lor a cent 11 ry 
(o pick up tlic tlucads iv(piirc(l ioi IIh' 
uiidcrslaiuling ot its (urthcr (lcvi‘loj)ni<*nt. 
\V«' have st^eii that thi* Mc xica had IxaMi di - 
])rived ot thi'ir n'iu.i^t', ('liapultcpcc. wliich 
t]ie\’ i^aiiied upon t li<‘ ('hani^c ol t he ( liiclii- 
ca|)ital to 'I'czc'ik'o, and that it was wit li 
difliciilty tlia.t llu'v obtamed iroin the'!’<•(- 
j .mec ruh'i' juTlilissKMi to M'ltli* elsewh«‘rc. 

I'lic piicsts uia\’ j)a\’c explained their 
Tiiislortiinc's as ihu' to the wrath of the 
t^^ods at th(' disposition ol the theociac'v 
and tin* clioiie ot a kinp^ ; at any rate, 
they did not sueceeif 111 rey^•llnint 4 tlic* 
l,i\’oiir ot hea\-en for llieir jieople, 
thont^di lor a considerable time tliey 
liad bei'ii in undisputed ]M)ssfssion ot 
jiower. Wdiile tiie Mexica wt'ie feanal 
anionij; all their lu'iyhbours tor tlu'ir 
jilunderint^ raids, they were constantly 
.. . soueht toi as allies in tune 

. p ot war. I)Ut 111 times oi jxxu'e 

Indwlr ' 1 «; aiixu’ly thr.r 

nei/j^hboui's was to ke(‘p thes(‘ 
restless straiii^ers as tar olt as ])ossible. 
rhe\' jirobably then j);iid the 'recjianei' 
jiriiici'^ an unusually heavy tribute, 
and submitted to a 'a-rtaiii measnrt' of 
d('^L,u'adation, tor their pi’eseiice was barely 
toh‘rat(‘d, and they were sent about Irom 
on(‘ settlement to another. 

Thereupon Teiioch, a priestly ^iiide of 
the Mi'xica, once a^ejain I'xhorted them 
to miiL^rate in tin* name of the i^^od Huitzilo- 
pochtli, and led the si'anty remnants of 
Ills ])e()])h‘ forth from their tlourishin;.; 
towns into the marshy coast-land on the 
west of the lake ol Tc'zcuco. Then', beinij; 
warned by an omen irom lu-aven, he 
])robably founded that town which in 
the course of time became tlu* ca])ital of 
the Aztec kin^nlom, .Mexii'o-Tenochtitlan. 
Almost at the same time the relatial 
Tlatelulca withdrew from the tyrannical 
op])ression of tlu* Tecjianecs, and founded 
a second settlement in their immediate 


nei;.,dib()iii hood, 'riatrlulco. which later on 
liecanu* a ketai lixal ot 'riaioi htitlan, but 
was at last outstripjied by and iiu'or- 
])orated into the rival town, 'i'his mif,u'a- 
tion to Tenocht it Ian, which is jilaced in 
the \’ear 1425, had not ;.^;iined indejH'ii- 
dciKU' for tlu' Mexicans. 'I'liere, too, they 
lound tluuuM'lves within the dominion ot a 
d'ec'panec kiiiLj, wc're obliqu'd to 
e ^ obtain his iiermission to settle. 


Strengthened 
by Fugitives 


and ccmtimied to owe 


tribute. Asthev had fixed their 
capital ,it a distance and settled in an 
uuculti\’ati‘d district c'onsiderc'd almost un¬ 
inhabitable. thc'y did. however, bv degrees, 
Irec' theinsrK'o from his (U'nshing t\’ranny. 

In spite ol its unlavourable situation the 
sister town develojied with nne.xpectc'd 
rajmlitv. Tlu* Mexicans wen* not the 
oiit\- pc‘0]>le who wc've tr^•lug to esc'ape irom 
the dominion which had so long ()])pr(‘ss(,'d 
them, 'flu* reforms of tlu* Tezeucan 
kings were felt to bt* as unsatisfac'ttiry as 
the tyranny of the I'c'cjiaiu'cs. anJ Irom 
both kingdoms nimu'ious iuritives 
streanu'd into the barren wildt'riuAs and 
were readilx' received by tlu* A/Ivcs of 
'Id'nochtitlan and 'riatelnlco, (‘agcl* to in- 
('rease their strength. 'I'lius the;!' towns 
(‘ntirely lost their national (diarailer, and 
their })o])iilation was composed of tlenients 
more and more* diverse. Tlu* nt'W’ Irrivaks, 
while tli(*y gladly IVII in with the mvilisa- 
tion and tlu* customs ol the ancifnt in¬ 
habitants, I'.xerti'd a relining inlluence n])on 
the harshness of the Aztec' customs, bc'gan 
P . to amalgamate the latter with 

c ining tlu'ir own institutions, and 

Influences on . 1 1 ■ hi 

. - contributed 111 no small degree 

me Aziecs soltc'U the dee]) hatred with 

whic h the wor.shi])})ers of Huitzilo])ochtli 
wc're regarded by all their neighluuirs. 
From the outsc't Tlatelulco far oiit- 
stri])j)ed the neighbouring Teriochtitlan. 

It was to Tlatelulco that the emigrants 
from the country of tlu* Tecjianecs turned 
by ])r(*leren('e, and we ('an easily under¬ 
stand that the relations of the ruling jirince 
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/^aiiu'd coiUH'ssions more easily than out- permanently to ])riestly government, 

siders. Tims it was a special mark of Several members of tlu' old royal family 

favour that the king of Atzcaputzalco liad come to Mexico among the fugitives, 

agreed to set ii}) a member of his family as A compromise between the old inhabi- 
a feudal ])rince in Tlatelulco when the tants amt the m^w colonists tiually led to 

town was strong enough to demand a king the choice of a king in tlu' town ol Tenoch, 

of its own. On the other hand, numerous and the colonist element was surhciently 
emigrants from Culhua turned their ste])s strong to bring about the election of 
toward Tenochtitlan. Tht‘ ancient ('ul- „ . Acama])ichtli, the son of the 

huacan caj)ital had long ago obtained bore (Ik? name of 

an almost independent j)Osition under the * Culhuacan. After the fall of his 

suzerainty of the Tecpanecs, and had father’s dynasty he had (It'd to 

re])eatedly ])layed an im])ortant ])art in Tezciico, and had there married a ])rincess 
the ])olitical history of the whole kingdom, of Chichimec race, Ilanciieitl. I'he con- 
Iiitenial dissensions had bn'ken out at nection of thes(' clyiiastic'S has an extra¬ 
last somewhere about the time when the ordinarily strong inlluence u}H)n all (he 
Mexicans had lounded their new ca])ital. later history of the Aztc'c kingdom of 
Nnnu'roiis ]H‘oples of the Culhua, who had Tenochtitlan, and we have hei(‘ (he 
been driven trom their homes by that ])rimary ex})lanation of many facts that 
I'evolution, niadi' tlu'ir way to Tenoch- would I)e wholly iinintelligiblt' il we wen' 
titlan, where within a short time their to consider the town and the kingdom 
nationality was more strongly represented only from the Aztec j)oint of viiwv. 
than w'as that of (lit' Aztecs. The newly Mexico now remained, in s])ite of its 
foundt'd state owed to thest'circnm.stances friendly relations with Tezcuco. a 'Jec- 
its first important revolution. M(‘xi<:ohad ])anec vassal kingdom. Acamajiichtli was 
been founded under the guidance of the obliged to obtain t^he conlirmatioii of his 
priests; the name of Tenochtitlan (the election in Atzca])utzalco ; it was in (lie 
town of Tenoch) was derived from the service ol Ti'zozomoc (hat the young king 
priestly guide? who had hal the ])eople of Mexico maele his early expeditions, 
thither. IJut the traditions ol centuries which wen' .so suceessful that lit' sotin 
had made the Culhua accu.stomed (oa mon- became highly resjietied among (he vas.sal 
archy ; and though in religious matters kings. Tlu'tirsl canijiaign tlnit he undei' 
they yieldt'd to the custom of tlieconntry, took in thi' 'JVc|)aiu'(' servit'e was in a 
in teipooral affairs thev declined to submit soutberlv direction acnainst tlu' ('lialea. 



AZTEC BRIDGE OF PETRIFIED WOOD ACROSS THE TEMASOPE RIVER IN MEXICO 
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A PRESENT-DAY RAILWAY THROUGH A PREHISTORIC CUTTING 
This illustration depicts a stiiking section of the Mexican Nochistlan railway, whicii. according to a recent report, 
rejoices in cl)onv sleepers, and ballast of silver ore drawn from prehistoric and disused mines beside the track, 
these ancient mines being of Aztec origin, as is also the remarkable hand-hewn cutting shown in the picture. 


'riu'sr ])f()])l(\ rrlat(‘{l (o the 

'rtrjKiiu'cs, had loiindt'd a kin!.::(loin on tin* 
soutlu'm shore ol (he J.ak(‘'fezeiico, and 
on tht‘ lake wliieh they called thel.akeol 
(dialco. 'Jhis state had f^rown so lar^jje 
that it had split u}) into iiuinerons vassal 
stall's, d'he Mexican clironicles of these 
wars dest'ribe them as the exjdoits of tlie 
.Mexican kin.t^s only, hut, until iht' fall of 
the dVcjianet' kin/,;doni, the kint^s of 
.Mexi('o acted only as allies in these wars. 

Acama])ich(Ii died in tlu' year 140,’), 
without havin.i; It'll any commands as to 
till' succession: this fact probably marks 
the ascendancy of the jiriestly caste, 
which was onct* again making desjiairing 
efforts to restore the theocracy. Jhit 
TK F 1 elements, accustomed to 

Races ^ ^ dynasty of monarclis, had 
at War become too strong ; 

though the priestly caste suc- 
ceedt'd in making a succe.ssion de]H*ndent 
upon a new t'lect ion, tlu'v could not prevamt 
the choice from falling u])on the son 
of Acama])ichtli, Huitzilihuitl. We are 
})articularly told of him, too, that he was 
obliged to obtain a confirmation of his 
election from the Teepanee ruler. As 
subject to 'Fezozomoc he took ]:art, in the 
following year, in tlu* war wliich led to the 


overthrow ol Ixtlilxochitl and of thi' 
Chichiniec kingdom, although this king 
was closely ('omu'cted with him b\' his 
marriage with his sister. Kvi'n allowing 
for the e.xaggerations of the chr(|iiclers. 
W(‘ see very ])lainly that the kiligs ol 
Mexico had become at that datl most 
important vassals, from ilu' fact 'liat the 
king of Tlatelulco was ('ommandei/in-chief 
of Tt'zozomuc, and therefore ah/) of the 
troops of Huitzilihuitl. These jwo kings 
did not live to the end of the w:ti'S. d'he 
ruler of I'latelulco fell in one of tll(* battles 
in whi(di tlu* Tezcucans were viltorious ; 
Huitzilihuitl died in 1417 in TenAhfitlan, 
the town which he had striven ttlextend 
without and to organise within. The 
result of his efforts was that his hall- 
brother Chimali)0])()ca succeeded to the 
throne unopposed, representing his country 
upon the fall of Ixtlilxochitl. 

We must sup])ose that it was only l)y 
force of circumstances that Huitzilihuitl 
and Chimalpopoca continued to fight on the 
side of Tezozomoc, for they had far greater 
advantages to expect from the success ol 
Ixtlilxochitl, who was their friend and 
connection by marriage, than from the 
victory of their tyrannical emi>eror. 
They could not, however, have given the 
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Tcc])anec kin^ tlu^ snialU st grounds for niiining. Ho look it as an insult that Ik; 
suspicion. W'lien this nuniarch ]n'0}>oso(l should liavc' to cont(‘nt himself with a 
to increase and organise Ids kingdom by se('ond place in Ids (allu'r’s kingdom, and 
uniting it with tin* Ti'zcucan territories, the inditCerence of 'I'ejauh enal)led him, 
the Mi‘\ican ('ldnialjH>])oca was regaided alter a lew moiillis, to drive* his hrotlu'r 
as oiu* of tlie six subjecd kings. toge‘ther Irom the throiu*, and to se't Idmse'lf up as 
with tlie rulers ot ( halco, Tlatt'lulco, (.'hichiinecatl 'riruhtli, the king of tin, 
Acolman, ('oatlichan, and Huexotla. wlioh* ol Anahnac. I'his revolution was 

Tezozomoc’s inttnition to make his king- ^ g| S>lood!ess l)ut not so its results, 

(lorn more st'('ure both witIdn .ind without ^ vassal kings hail alivady 

was only incomjiletely realised, d'he con- borne tin* yoki* of the aged 

ditions im])osed upon the \ assal kings wi'ie 'ri'zozonioi', the hero of a hun- 

inost opjiH'ssive ; two-thirds ol tlu* income dred tights, with the* greatest iininliimce, 
Irom tlu'ir ])roviiices thi'V wen* o])lig(“d to and llK*y ('oiisidered it wholly intolerable 
send to till' king, ri'taining only a third for to become tlu* vassals ol Maxtla. a voung 
themsi*ha‘S. Conseipieiil ly they fell the un- jirince wiio, in his own g(»\'ernment in 
just burdi'ii of this tribute tar more than ( oyohuacan, had oiil\'siuaa edi'i! in making 
thi* honour oj their j)iomot ion. and they himsell llioronghh* hated i)\' his subjects 
exjiress('d their dissatistaidion with no at- ami the neighl)ouring j)rinces. 
tempt at I'onceahmait. The newly (‘rowned It was by an act ol x iolencc against the 
Chii'himecatl Tecuhtli was not suc(*esstul legitimate ruler tliat he had thrust himsi'll 


111 obtaining lecognition ol his powir into his ]>la('e. The kings o| Mexn o and 
throughout the kingdom ol Ixtlilxochitl. 'riatelulco jilact'd thenisch-es at the head 
The distant jirovinces on the north ol tin* dissatislied subji'cts ; 'I'eiauh liad 
and east, however, gladly seized the tied to 'I'l'iioclit it Ian, and so it was then* 
opportunity oi relusing all ])a\’nK'nt ol .irranged to surprise^Ma\1 la at a li‘sti\'<d. 
t ril)ut(‘ ami declaring tlii-ii' imlejieiidence ; to o\'erthrow him. and to reinstate Ti'iauh. 
and so strong was the liostility ol the Jhit the I'onspir.u'y was lu'traxed, and the 
Tlazcalans against Te/o/omoc tliat thev victim of it was not Maxthu but reiaiih 
ri'ceivt'd tin* I'Xiled heir o| Tezemo, the Hax'la did not know with which ol lie 


]»r i 11 c e Xc'zahuali'oyot!. 
and ofh'red him a refuge 
in tiieir mountains until 
1 t i o n o 1 
g ( liimal- 

sUCC<‘ssl ul 

le rc])eal 
■ of death 
n ])asst‘d 
:omoc was 
:l in years 
th(‘ whole 
‘r his ruk*; 
fruits of 

ill more 
X’ears b(*fore his death, 
and nanieil his son Ti*jauh 
as his suci'cssor. Jhit bx’ 
this act he sowed the si'ciK 
of dissension m lioth his 
lamily and his kingdom. 
Among all the sons of 
Tezozomoc, Max'.la. who 
had been a])pointed n - 
gent of Coyolmacan, was 


t h e ijU t e r v e i 
the Milkican kin 
])Opo(KL was 
in obtYpning tl 
of tluiWnti'ucc 
that h\d heel 
upon hiim. Tezo/ 
alreadx' illxTince* 
when iKjfiinited 
of Anahjjac undi 
he enj(|f('d the 
victorx^^tor eig 



A CHARACTERISTIC EXAMPLE OF AZTEC CARVING 
This colossal head carved iii stone is part of an Aztec ruin di.srovcrod at Itzamal, 
in Yucatan, and illustrates the high quality of the artistic work of this very early 
and, in many respects, primitive race of people which inhabited Central America 
in the. i re-Coluinhian days. The design was probably executed with blunt flint. 


nnqiiestionahly the one who was most Aztec kings he would have to deal first ; 
like his hithiT, though he had not in- without waiting, then'fong for further 
lierited his tenacity and his calmness in dcx'clopineiils, 1 k‘ attacked with .swift 
addition to Ins energy, bravery, and derision first the Mexicans and tlicu 
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RELICS OF PRIMITIVE TIMES: AZTEC MASKS AND KNIFE 
Tlicsc further examples of the artistic workmanship of the primitive Aztec peoples represent mosaic death masks 
a ul a flint knife with ornamental Jiandle, set with stones. The mask on the right is encrusted with turquoise mosaic. 


So W'.'ls Ilf 111 f.LCh 

ol tlu'Sf cTiiijiiiif.^ns (IkU l)()tli kill.L's \vfrt‘ 
ox’t'i'llirovvn and tlu ir fitics and conntrit's 
laid waste'. d'lifv would, jKTliap^. liavf 
bt'i'ii dfstrovt'd lor all time il rfvoll hail 


not hrokfii out in t'vtTv part (d Maxtla’s 
kiii;L;doin a^Minsl his riilf ol law U ssiu ss aiul 


Maxtla’s Rule 
of Lawlessness 
and Oppression 


o]ipi'fSsion. riif t>vin])atliifs 
which a larm* ])ortion of the 
castt'i n ])ro\'incfs Iclt for tlic 
ancient royal lioua* wtiv 


lawful heir ol tht' ( Inchiincc kiiij^dom 
il lu' wore onct' dcfcaltal; lu' thfrt'forc 
made the most \-if.;oi-oiis and nltnjialt'ly 
succf>sful cl’lorts to maintain llimsfll 
m the capital. 1 >ul as lon,t; a-- he rciliaincd 
uiisuhdiu'd tlu' ]»o.sition ol Xilaliiial- 
coyotl was unti'nahlc. chiefly on fccount 
ol the moral impression convcy«/l. The 
campaif^ns that had hctai lu-ynin uilh such 
brilliant succt'ss endt'd in a j manner 
not \'(‘rv far n'rnoved Irom dt'ft'atl 


fj:rcatly sfren^dhened by Alaxtla’.s at^^nan- 'I'hc first result of this hall .suc|ess was 
disement. As his hands w’ere entirely that a number of allit's bei,"an lomveaken 
tied by the wars, the ('hieliimee Xeza- in their fidelity, so that Xezahii^lcoyotl 


liualeoyotl eonsidered that tlie time had must have heijjiin to tear that attack of 


Cl'me to make .some at(em]>t to re^Min his 
lather’s kingdom. I'lazcala and Hiiexot- 
/ineo willingly ])laeed their hands of 
W'arriors at his disjiosal. 

I'he feeble opjiosilion with whieli he mi't 
ill most of the provinces of his father’s 
kingdom enabled him to ri'CoiKjuer a large 
jiart of it, but the capital, Tezeueo, 
offered an unconquerable resistance. 'I'ezo- 
zomoc had here set iqi the ])rince of the 
old royal Ik.iusc as his re])ri'sentative. 
This prince kiu'w very w’ell that lie had 
nothing to hope from the mercy of the 


Ma.vtla whieli he w^)uld eerlainly have to 
withstand. In this dangt'nns ])()sition 
the allies who.se aid he most desired— 
the Aztecs—offered their help. After 
Maxtla had retired from Alexieo they 
had at once re-establisheil the I'liqure. 
For a moment their choice had w^avered 
betw’eeii Itzeopuatl, the hrotherof Clurnal- 
])()jK)ca, and his ne])hew' Montezuma, wdio, 
though young, hacl already 1 cen crowned 
with the laurels of many victories. For- 
liiiiati'ly, their constitution was wide 
enough for more than one vigorous man 
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to make liimself useful in it. The kingdom 
still bore unmistakable traces of its 
develo])ment from an aristocracy. A])art 
from the })riesthood, still most influential, 
the king had by him two high temporal 
dignitari(‘s, the tL'catecatl (lord of the 
armics) and the tlacochcalcatl (lord of 
the arrow). Montezuma was called to 
the first of these two ])osi- 
lions; he was able thereby to 


satisfy his ambition and also 


Confederacy 
Against the 

Tecpanecs ex])end bis energy in act¬ 

ing with his royal uncle for the good of 
the ns'din. Recent eytaits })ointed with 
sufficient clearness to tlu* direction his 
energii's should lake, for Maxtla uiu'ondi- 
tionally refusial to n‘(‘oi;nise the choice 
that had becai mad(‘, aiul was thix'atening 
a new attack. 'J1ius a ('ommon enemy 
again brought the Mexicans and the 
Ch ichiin(‘cs t c )ge 1 h or. 

Montezuma weait to Xezahualcoyotl ami 
formed a confedt'iacv’ with him against 
the Teepamrs, which contedc'racy was at 
once joined by llu' newly chosc'U king of 
Tlat(‘lulco. It was immediately agrec'd 
that they should carry the war as soon as 
])Ossible into the tMiemy’s ('ountry. Neza- 
hualcoyotl opiaily aimouiKa'd his intention 
of re-esta!)Iishmg th(‘ old royal house in 
TezciK'o, thereby ('erlainly (‘stranging 
many h'iends wlio had hoju-d to gain 
their own indejieiulenct' if they stood 
i)y him in the hour of misfortun(\ But by 
entering into allianci‘ with all the I'uemies 
of thelrec])anec tv'rant he was fully com- 
pensatVl toi' the dangerous elements iu 
ids ow\ situation. Tlie ('aiipKiign which 
he led iV ])erson along with th(‘ Mexicans 
was finally decisiye alter many yiclories 
on ciihiJ side. Mdth the suj)])ort ot the 
king ofiThu'-opan the allied Aztecs and 
Ti’zcucalis gained a complete vK'tory 
oyer tl/' Tec])anecs. 

Atzcyputzalco was caj)ttired and de- 
stroyetl, and Ma.xtla f('ll. either in battle 
or aftc'rwards, beneath the blows of his 
opponents. Those who had 


thought that with the tall of the 


The Fate 


* . Tec])anec tyranny freedom had 

conu' lor Anahuac were cruelly 
undeeeiyed. The more jirudent of the de- 
])endents ol Nezahualcoyotl had remained 
neutral in the deidsiye liattles, and now 
they ojienly revolttal. But the powiT 
of the allies increascnl no further ; and 
the division of ])()litical ])ower which 
had been airanged alter the captun' 
of Atzca])utzalco, at the festivities which 
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took ])lace in Tenochtitlan to celebrate 
the victory, was now immediately carried 
out. Anahuac was dividtal between the 
kings of Mexico and Tezciu'o. Nezahual¬ 
coyotl, who had not even yet been able 
to effect an entraru'c into his ancient 
ca])ilal, obtained the whole of his father’s 
kingdom, which had (‘uibraced the eastern 
half of Anahuac, and also the title of 
Chichimecatl 'recuhlli. Tlu* historical 
im]K)rtance of this titl(‘ still gave its 
recipient the right to claim tlu* first 
place and tlu' highest rank among tlu; 
alli(‘s. The ])art jilayed by the Mexi¬ 
cans had hitherto been of too little 
imjiortaiu'e to (‘iiabh^ them to dispute 
about this jiosition ; they had to thank 
their long Irieiulshi]) and relationship 
with the monarchs of Tezciu'o (or tlu* 
fact that an important j>ortion oi the 
boot\' f(.‘ll to tlu'ir shart'. 

With th(‘ exception ol tlu* district of 
Tlacoj)an. which had been exi'iiipted Irom 
destruction to proN'idi* lands (or tho.se 
who had gi\’i‘n theii' help against Maxtla, 
the whole kmgdon*' ol the 'J'e<‘panecs, in 
which the Mexicans themselves, like the 
oth(‘r kings, had hitherto 
bt'eii only \assals, now (i'll 
int(» their powi'r, which at 
.t they weie obliged, no 
iloubt. to eiilori'i* with arms. 'I'heir 
])osition in tlu* ('ouncils ol the allii‘s 
becanu* still more ])romiiu*nt ; here th(*\' 
wer(‘ coiisidt'rt'd as ha\nig ef)ual rights 
with the T(*/cnc;ins. while tin* king ol 
Tlacojian, the third member in this new 
triple alliance. r(*mami‘d nide])endent, lint 
was obliged to r(*cognise tie* unconditional 
su]>(‘riorily ol the two otlu'r membt'rs. 
In (he future these conditions u(*re to 
rt*main unchanged ; it wa^ arrangt'd 
also that all luture conipiesls shouhl be 
divid(‘d betw(*en the allies .so that the 
king of Tlacojian should obtain a fifth 
part of tlu* s})oil and the I'est should b(‘ 
divided in eijual ]»ortions bi‘twet*n the 
rulers of Tezcuco and 'J'enochtillan. Such 
were the (ontents of the treaty between 
the leading nations of Anahuac. 

Tlu*s(* ])olitical r(*lations continued to 
the time of the Sjianish invasion ; the 
confederation that would eventually have 
broken u]) r(*inain(*d undisturbed until 
the tinu' of the ('ompiesl. 'I'lie three 
allied kings carrii*d on a number of wars, 
es])ecially against their immediate neigh¬ 
bours on tlu; south ; no doubt the booty 
was then diyid(*d in accordance with the 


Conquered 
Kinj^dom of 
the Tecpanecs 
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])rovisions of their compact. The Mexi¬ 
cans seem, howev(‘r, to have jj^ained gr(‘ater 
accessions of territory even in tliese cases 
of common conqiu'st. But each of tlie 
allied kings undertook isolated wars of 
conquest against adjoining territories. 
Conse(iuently, the division of th(‘kingdom 
into eastern and western territories is not 
strictly adhered to ; we meet with tlu* 
Tezcncans on the west and on tlie coast of 
the Pacific Ocisan, and similarly we find 
the Aztecs on the east as far as the shori^s 
of thi^ (iiilf of Mexico. 

The most im])ortant change which the 
Ia])S(‘ of tinn; hrouglit about within th(‘ 
contederac'v consisted in the fact that the 


king^ of 'reiiochl It Ian began more and 
more to taki* a leading jiart. Though 
k(H'piug strictly to tlu* legal conditions ot 
th(‘ coulederation, th(‘ kings of 'reziuco 
allowed theiiiseh'es to bv ])ushed into the 
b.ickground by the kings oi 'J'enochtillau ; 
the reason lay solelv in a national j)ecu- 
InritN’ ol bolli ])(‘Oples and tlieir leaders. 

'I’he kings ol 'bezcLico had always been 
mor(‘ renoNNiied lor tU- ( are they expendetl 
njuin tlu' internal well-being of their 


A Famous 
King of 
Tezcuco 


kingdom than lor their warlike 
(.‘X])editions. 'I'his reputation 
was sup|)orted by both of the 
kings who held the throne at 


the time ol the ('onftal< ration, Xezahual- 


('oyotl and his son X(v.ahnalj>illi. It 
was not that they were la('king in warlike 
vigour ; when it was a (juestion of main¬ 
taining their anthoritv or ]>reserving the 
intc'grity ol their kingdom, thev were fully 
e<jual to the task ; but the\’ never under¬ 
took wars of coiKjiiest. I'nder no cir- 
cnnistances was war an end in itself to 


the kings ol t'olhna('an ; it \\as iinainably 
the means to higlnr ends. 

During tlu' first ten years Xezahnal- 
coyotl concentrated his attention n])on the 
reorganisation of his kingdom, which 
had been greatly shatt(‘i'ed by revolutions 
h'llowing n]K)n th(‘ death of Ixtlilxochitl. 
He kej)t in view that feudal system wliich 
ids father, and his grand fat lua*, Tecliotl, 
had introdiK'ed ; and this in spite of tlu* 
sad (‘X[)eru*n('e which botli he and his 
|)red('cess()rs had had of it. Similarly he 
lollowi’d the st(‘])s of his ancestors with 
regard to the organisation of a judicial 
system ; his de('r(‘(‘s were long resj)ected 
by the S])aniards as bc'ing particularly 
valuable. Abow all, he n‘S(*nibled the 


earli(*r kings in his lov(* for the fine arts ; 
tenqiles and ]>alaces, gardens and baths. 


stn'cts and bridg(“S, arose under his care, 
i)(>th in the ca])ital and in the ju'ovinces. 
\Vhen*v(‘r in the whok* valk*y of Mexico 
more im])ortant artistic buildings were 
taken in hand, the linislu'd art of Neza- 
hnalcoyotl and his architec ts became the 
guiding ])rinci]de of tludr construction. He 
shovvvd his thankfulness to the Mexicans 
for the snj)port which they 
given him in tlu* hour of 
Kin ^ nec(‘ssity l)y his erection of the 

a(pu‘dnct which brought s])ring 
water in ])i])es ol clay enclosed in stone 
irom Cha]ailt(;pec to the cajiital of the 
Azt(‘cs sitnatt*(I among the mar.dies ; and 
when, in the yt*ar 1445, continuous rains 
had made* tlu* Jake rise to a thr(‘atening 
height, and had almost Hooded the whole 
ol Tenochtillan, lu* it was who built a 
wide mole of a sc'inicircnlar form, and ke])l 
the low-lying water round the town from 
uniting with the lake* which was threaten¬ 
ing dangt'r. 

Xt‘zahnalco\'otl also devoted uninter¬ 
rupted attention to intelkrtual jirogress. 
He was himsell one* ol the foremost j-ioets 
that the ancit'iit Anu'rican civilisation 
])roduced ; his melancholy songs passed 
from mouth to mouth long after his race 
and his kingdom had di^appearcal from 
the face ol tlu* earth. 'l‘he maturity of 
his intellect is to bt* s(*(n in the traditions 
that W(‘ havt* ol his religious idc'as. His 
]»r('de('essors had b(*en a('('nsto?ned to 
exercise a wide tolerance tow.ird the 
religious concc'ptious of their Jvarious 
snbj(‘cts, which often differc'd nyiterially 
Irom out* another. Ihit in tlii,. matter 
Xezahnalcoyoll lar surpassed “^^he fame 
of his aiu't'>lors. 

In tlu* very cajfital of his ^kingdom, 
in the city ol 'rezcnco, he allowed tem- 
])les to be i>r(‘cted to tlu* moslA different 
(.livinities, c'ven a temple to fcliiitzilo- 
]iochlli. although he was a^ averse 
to the blood-stained worshi]) of this 
divinity as wen* his fon*fathers. Being 
thus convinced of the in- 
The Centre of .y incom})lete- 

Inlellec.o .1 L.fe worships of his 

.nd Progress 

conce])tion of the one (iod who created 
and sustains the world. Perhaps it would 
1 h* a bold comparison to call the Tezcuco 
of Nezahnalcoyotl the Atlu'us of Central 
America; but in his time Tezcuco 
certainly was the one great centre of 
all tlu* intellectual lift*, ])rogress, and 
learning to be found in these kingdcuns. 
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AND THE POWERFUL EMPIRE OF MONTEZUMA 


A E1'FTOr(iHNczahuiLlco\'()ll had a and at lln? limi* of tin' revolution Ihey liad 

ninnbt'r of sons hy diitVnuit women, it a^ain n'covered tiu'ir indejx ndc'iiee, a? 

was only in the year 14^)/, tliat he rnt(‘red had many other ])()rtions of tlie l'ec])anec 
u]K)n lawful wedlo(d< with the ])rin(a‘ss kingdom. Even now tin* ]’>eo})le o| Clialea 
A/eaxochitl of Thu'opan. 'Fliere was (me offered an invincibh* resistance to th(' 
son of tln'ir union, Xezalnialjulli, who Mexicans alone. Hut their ])rovocations 
was ei/.,dit \-ears old at tin* death of liis . liad also driven Nh'zaliual- 

latlu'r, which took })la{'(' in 1472. onThe^*' co\'f)l 1 into tljeranksol tlieir 

Jiroii^dit 11]) under the care ot tlic kini^ Battlefield ciuanies ; and tlie niinn'rous 

Axavacatl, in Mexico, he rtanained th(‘ Chah'a states weix' iiuahh' to 

son ol liis ].^u'eat lather in his intel- oft(*r any prolonged resistance to the united 

iectnal capacitii's. Hi' w.is not aIlow(‘d armies of the thiee idlic'd kin].^doms. For 

(o tak<“ tlu* same important position in nearly twenty yi^ai's - I44t)-i4h5—thn'e 

the tri])h‘ alliance as ins lather had h<‘ld, succ(‘s^ive kiuL^s ot Mi'xieo took the held 

who was ('Idi'r than his Aztec conledi'iates. yi'arly a,gainst the ('hah'a vith varied 

and whos(' a,i;e and Aiti'llectnal endow- suet ess, until they siiccia'tU'd in reducing 

nieiits lia.d bt'eii a t lieck on tli(‘ (MK'roach- their last hartress, the town of Chalc'o. 

men! ol tin* neighbouring kingdom. Ilis From I4t)3 the ('liaha wi-re reckoiual 

son was obliged to take tbe second ])lace among t he sta tes tributary to Tcmochtit Ian. 

within the contederacw ; for now not only Tn the ycxir 1440. Ilzcohuatl, who had 

might and sjileiidour. but also the ]>ie- hel])ed to toiind tlu' conlederacy of 14JI. 

ponderance ot agi* and exjierieiK'e wtu'e died, and his nej)liew Montezuma (more 

. on the side of tlu' Mexicans, correctly “ Mocteuzoiya ”) 1 lhui('amina, 

'Fhe development ot tin* king- succeeded him on the. throne : th'h was 

inVear Tenochtithiu was tlu* king who did most to t'xtend the|Aztec 

* different in many essential dominions. 'Fhe war against (,iialco, 

d<‘tails. Its e(jnality with I'ezciu'o m which was brought to a successful »/end in 

the conledt'ration ol 14 ;i had not been the last years of his reign, clainn,.! most 

entirely deserved ; immediately b( 4 ore tht‘ ol his altcmtion, but at the sami'.nme hi' 

gates ol tin* ca])ital lay the sisti-r state exti'iided tlu' boundaries of his yngdom 

'rialt'lnlco. govi'i ni'd by its own inde- in other directions also. Morei .ver, he 

jn'iident monarch. And although the made most imj)ortant improven gnts in 

Mi'Xicans wen* more feared for their the internal organisation ol the sttte. 

prowess in arms than res})ected over a wide k'vi'ii under thi' government omltzco- 
distri('t, tlu'y yet had first to subdue that huatl his high ]>osition enabled him tc) txxer- 
kingdoni before they could lay claim to cisi'great influence, for lie had been at the 
.^uzi'iaintv over the Westt'rn Anahuac. same time (;ommanilt'r-in-chief of the army 

A famous line of royal Innoes, tin* sons and high-priest ol Huitzilo])ochtli. Nor 
and ne])lu'ws of Hnilzilihuitl, had devoted , was it for nothing that he 

Iht!ms('lves successfully to this ta.sk. At nf intimate 

First their I'Xpeditions weriMlirected chi( 4 ly his^Kin dom friend of Nezahualcoyotl. 
toward the south ; after Xochimilco and ** I'he ca])ital owed to him the 

( uitlahua had bei'n inc()r])orated, the end- most important of those biiildingswhich ex- 

less wars against thestatesol (dialcabegan, cited the astonishment of the coni^uerors ; 
The Mexicans had already overcome the the dykes which connecteil the town with 
pi'o])le of t'hah a many timi'S when they the mainland: the canals which served as 
wi're in the service of the Tec])anecs : but its high-roads ; the temjiles, and in parti- 
these had not yet been entirely subdiurd, cularthetem])leof Hiiitzilo])0(djtli, towliich 
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j;(‘ncrations liad inacU' additions, and wJiicdi 
was not even ended on Montezuma’s dcatli, 
although he broii^dir onf the hnal i)lans. 
In reli^dons matters iMontezuma showvd 
some sym])athy wath that toleration 
practised i)y the kinj^^s of Tezcuco. In 
Tenochtitlan tliere wa re alrciuly numerous 
tem}>les to foreign divinities, and it 
, speealily l)e('anu‘ tin* custom 
to cc*lel)rat(' every victory 
over anotlier ract^ by trans- 
])lanting its gods and its 
worshi]) to the ca])ital. Asamatti'roi f.icl, 
tliese ini])()rtati()ns exercisi'd nomattuial 
intluence* upon the ]H*ciiliar character of tin* 
Aztec w'orship ; on the contrary, the* higher 
tlu‘ ])OW’i‘i‘ and tlie laiiu' of the Mexicans 
ros(', the mon' eaigta ly did tlu'v continue 
their horrible sacritua^s of limnan blood. 

Thev W(‘r(‘ ])osscssed w’lth tlu‘ idea 
that their successe's, which became mon* 
brilliant year liy yt'ar. w’ert' owing to tlu‘ 
favour of beaxa'ii. which they had gained 
by their numerous sac rifices ; and in ordc-r 
to retain this lavour the\' increased tlicir 
blood-stained hc'catoinbs in projiortion 
to the growth ot their ])ower. Kvery 
national fi'stivn.1, cvc'ry \'ictorv, every 
recomiiuuicenic'nt ot the cyc le ot years. 
e\a‘r\' coronation, and c-very dc'dic-ation ot 
a temple was cciciirated with bloculy 
sacrifices ; the greater tlic' occ asion, the 
more* numerous the* viciims. Xor w'as it 
onlv' a cjuest ioii of tliankfulnc-ss to the gods 
vvhosi lav'our llic\’ had won : by tliese 
meani llic’v attemptc'd to make atoncuiRut 
to ihci'ie wliose anger tlu'y liad inc urred. 

\Vli®i, in the' year 1445 , a famine which 
lasted ^veral C'cars came ii])on tlic wiiole 
of Analiuac'. tlic* A/tec de sire lor .sac rific e' 
rose alJiost to tlic' ])itc}i of frt'iizy. At 
first tljey w'cre t lic'inseb’cs sufhcie'iitly 
strong I e) make ca])tives of tiieir foe's in 
bordc'iy.varfarc* : the brava* he*arts ot these 
])risonf rs, wiiich wa'ie- tom still ])alj)iiating 
from the* breast which tlie obsidian knife 
had e ledt, wa*re conside're'd as the' most 
W’clcorne* offering to tlic gods, 
na uac ]^,ip at length thc'iriie'cessities 
_ . became* greater, and their 

W’aiTiors tfiinneel in numbe-r, 
and, exhausted by famine', W’e*n' neilheT 
av'ailable for sacrifice nor ecjual to the 
fatigues of a cam])aign. d'he iule*rs of the 
state, trembling before, the wTath of 
heaveui, then cc)nceuved an ide-a unjiaial- 
le.led in the' history of thei w’oiid. Thc-y 
concluded a formal contract w'ith the 
warlike states of the e*ast, the Tlase*alans 
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anel the JIuexotzincos, ujkui whom the 
famine' had jiressed less severely, to hold 
an annual sliam fight in a ])articular jilace, 
be twren an ecpial number of w^arriors, 
a}>]mrently wuth the idea e)f provieling the* 
nt'cessary victims for the services of the 
gods from the prisoners who should then 
be taken. As a matter of fact, during the 
years of famine such bat tie's took ])lace 
several times; but after that time had 
]iassed by the warlike dis])c)sition of the 
Aztc'cs ])rovided a number of sufticdc'nt 
victims from real wartare, and mimic 
warfare* became* su|)C'rfluous. 

The gre'atc'r the* ])owrr ancl ])re‘stig(' e)f 
the* Mc'xie'ans gre'W, the* more* opprc'ssive 
tlu'y found it to have exactly in front 
of the gate's of tlu'ir cajiital an almeist 
inelepe'ndc'iit community rulc'd by its own 
kings, the siste-r towm e>t Tlatehilco. The 
time w’hen this state* could ha\'e rivalle'd 
Mexiea) in glor\- and sjilc'iidoiir had long 
])asse*d aw’ay. but there re'inained a 
lieistile dis|)c)silion whic'h w^as ap])arcnt 
m all kinds of little* animositic*s. 'i'he* 
Mexic'ans. naliiraH;v\ only wuitc’d for a 
c)])j)ortimit to take* the'ir 
re've'iigc* for the*sc* ; Init, con¬ 
sidering the* number oi c'nc'nne*s 
that they had both within and 
W'ithout tlu'ir rc'alm, it W'as a 
hazardous ac't to e'lulangc'r })c*ace at the 
gate> of the* c'apital by any show ot aggre‘s- 


favourabJe- 

The King of 

Tlfttelulco 

Overthrown 


.Sion. It fc'll out c'xactly in accordanc'c* 
with thc'ir wishes that (he* king ol Tlate- 
lulcc) eiite'rc'd into a most traitorous 
conpiact with th(*ir enc*niies at a time when 
the* wars against the* (dialca c']ainie*d the 
undivide'd attention of the- Mexicains. 

\Vhc*n Monte'zuina again r«'lurnc*cl to 
Te*ucK htitlan troin the' succ c'ssful campaign 
in the south, he' turnc'el his ove-rpowering 
lorc c's on I'late'lulco ; and, in the' battles 
w'hich lollowa'd, the* allic*s, as usual, failc'd 
te) c'omc' to the help of its short-sighted 
king, who lost hjs throne* and his life*. In 
s])ite of this the ^lexicans were* satistie'd 
whth setting up a vassal king ot Tlate*- 
lulco in the* jier.son of a go\'(*rnc)r who 
w\as unconditicuially subje*c't to the'mse*lve's. 
Jhit although Moquihuix oweel his ele'va- 
fion entirely to liis unc le', Montezuma, the 
de‘e‘])ly rooted aversion of thc^ ])ee)])le of 
Tlateiulco from thc'ir more fortunate rivals 
won him over in the course ot time. 

When Axayacatl, in the* ye'ar T4b(S, 
ascended the throne of Teiicu'.lititlan after 
the de*ath of Montezuma, Moquihuix made 
the* attempt to win back the indejiendenc e 
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of his little state by force of arms. The 
strufi^f'le is said to have lasted full live 
years before the ])owerful Mexicans suc- 
ceed(ul in definitely crushing the resist¬ 
ance of tluur neighbour. We sect by this 
fact how the singularly loose organisation 
of the states allowed a little band of braver 
and determined warriors to threaten the 
existence, ('veii of a ])owerful kingdom, so 
long as they could rely ujion the sym- 
])athi(;s of its remaining subjects. After 
th(! subje('tion of Mof]uihuix, the Mexicans 
did not again commit the folly of jilanting 
the seeds of disunion so close io the ceiitn* 
of their kingdom. Tlatelulco cease<l to 
exist as an individual town ; it was incor- 
])orated with Ti'iiochtitIan, Iroiu which it 
liad long Ihh'II divith^d only by a canal, and 
those of its iiiliabitants who did not submit 
to tht' new onhu' of things were banished. 

Teiiochtitlan, by its union with Tlate- 
luk'o, now ac(iuir('d a considc-rabk* extim- 
sion of territory. st*curity against con¬ 
tinually thn'ateiiing danger, and an extra¬ 
ordinary iiKMt'ase ot power. In the whole 
ol ( eiitral America dgwn to the Tsthimis 
i»f Tehuan(('pec, and norfliwanl from that 
])oint, th(‘ 'riat('hilca had bi'cii 
• energetic traders, and lu'arly 
o cxican commerce' between the 

north and the south had 
])ass('il through tluir hands. Of all th‘‘ 
stales in and around Anahnac the Tlaz- 
caltec's W('re almost their only nwals in this 
d( })aitment. although (heir (raffu' was car- 
ri(*d on ralhi'r among the states upon the 
gulf than ii])on the l*aciti(' coast. 

I [it hel lo tlu' feeble ( haracter of tlu'ir 
hoim* ])oli('y had at times unfavourably 
influenced the ('ommeK'ial undertakings 
of the'riat(‘lnl('a, 1)111 after the Mexicans 
had gaiiu'd ])ossession of the town the 
business interests ot its inhabitants were 
also inuh'r Mexi('an jirotection. hd'ointhis 
time onward tlu' Mexican merchants play 
an important jiart as forming the n*con- 
noitring and inlelligenct' dt'])artment of 
the Mexican armies, and as o]>ening iht* 
way for acts of aggiession in all their wars. 

I Older Axayacat 1 (he kingdom ofTenoch- 
titlan reai'hed its widest extent. The 
M(‘xi('an power went at least .so far north¬ 
ward as to over])ass the mountain range 
which .surrounds t}u‘ high valleys ol 
Anahnac. Here Tula and Tnlancingo 
rejiresent the extreme ont]x)sts, the con¬ 
nection of which with the Aztec kingdom 
was neither firm nor lasting. Moreover, 
upon the west the Mexicans made 


conquests at a late period and of no great 
extent. Only the jiortions of Michuacan 
on their immediati; boundaric's were sub¬ 
ject to their rule ; with the Tarascos, who 
dwelt farther west and extended to the 
seaboard, they never n'ally mea.snred their 
strength. On th(' J^n ific coast the influ¬ 
ence ol the ‘cential states spread first 
j toward the south, i^ut it was 
AzU^ not exclusively the kings of 
I ^ Teuochtil laii who made towns 
n uence and ])riuct‘s tributary to them- 
s(‘lves in this district ; the Tezcucans also 
had vassals la'i'i*. It has been already 
ob.servi'd that the Mexican ])Ower was 
contined to a few foitihc'd towns in the 
Zaj)o(ec country ; but on the norlh-wc'st 
and south, beyond the Isthmus ol I'ehuaii- 
(epe(', numt'rous \'assai ])rinces .setmi to 
have recognised their su/a'raiuty. 

()n tlu' (Xisf wide districts weia* subject to 
the central ])ower. If originally tlu^ kings 
of Teziuico had lu're overshadowed the 
Aztecs, yet the latter, in cour.se ol tinu*, 
had gained the upper hand, owing to th<‘ 
])eact'lul iTH'linations of the ]»rinces of 
Tez('uco, and by availing themselves ot 
every oj)])ortunit v which tlu' >M ex leans 
afforded them. 'i'lK* king of Teiiochtitlan 
undoubtedh' may be reproac bed for having 
traitorously employed his it'geiicy during 
tlu' minority of Nt'zahualpilli to aggrandise 
himsell at ih<* ex})enst' o! tlu' allied king¬ 
dom : but, in fac't, < \an u]K)n tht' e;)st, the 
iufhu'uce of the Aztecs was ])r('po)|derant 
and oversju'ead the states on tlu' (*aast of 
the Mexican (iulf from Paiiuco in tl ' north, 
through the district ol the Unas ics ami 
Totonacs, as far south as .Xicalanco and 
Nonohualeo to the 1)ordt‘rs of ^’ueataii. 

Howt'ver, m tlie immediate ut'ighbour- 
hood ot tht'se allied central ])owers there 
existt'd a ])oiut of eoiitinual di^|turhanre 
which was a refuge lor all tlli.se who 
wished to ('st'a])C the evt'r-iivreasing 
tvranny of tht' Aztees: this was the 
kingdom of Ilut'xotziiico and the n'jiublie 
of Tlazeala. In earlier times 
yranny ht'longt'd to the 

Aztecs f hiehimec' kingdom of Tezeueo, 
and in the jieriod of jiersecution 
had lent tlu'ir su}ii)ort to the ’egal heir of 
that country, Nezahuah'oyotl. But when 
he entered into alliance with the Aztecs, 
with a vit'w to recovt'ring his kingdom, his 
earlier allies broke away from him, and 
from that time forward created uniiiter- 
nijiterl distiirbancas iqion the boundaries 
of the kingdom. As a result of a wdiole 
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scri(.‘s of cam]Kiigns, Huoxot/iiiro scoiiis 
<() havT boon made tributary- -af any rate, 
for some time. Jbit wlieiiever the allied 
kings forced their way into the moun¬ 
tainous country of the Tlazcaltecs, and 
obtained some ap])aienl result by devas¬ 
tating it with tire and sword, tfu? lawl(‘ss 
spirit of this brave little })eo])le invariably 

IT, A . survivedall theattacksot the 

How the Aztec ,, , r .1 

inntlc'y vassal armies of tlu‘ 

kings ol Anahuac. Thtmgh 
sliut in on e\'ery side, the 
']'l:i/calans maintained their inde{)end- 
eiK'c until the arrival of th(‘ Spaniards; 
and the h'nu'ious liatred with which (hey 
regarded their neighbouring ])erse{'utors 
made thcin the hrmest allies of ('oites 
against I'enoelif itlan. 

The organisation of tlu' Aztec kingdom 
was (‘ssentially (lu' same as that of the 
other ( caitral American states, ^\ 1 u‘n they 
had firmly subjugated territories, (lu‘y 
made tributary vassal kingdoms ol tluan, 
and attem])li’d to .sirurc' the fidi'lity of 
tlu'ir subjec't kings by setting up therein 
membersol tlu'royal familw or its connec¬ 
tions by marriage. P)ut the Mexicans 
att(‘mpted to secure tlu'ir hold, not only 
upon the throiu's of their c'omjUtM'i'd king¬ 
doms, but also u])on th(‘ land itself. Each 
.sue(’(‘ssful caiujiaign was followed bv free 
gifts of land and p(‘()])h' to all those whose* 
warlike prowess had contributeal to the* 
su(\a‘ss ; at times W(‘ should lx* correct in 
speaknig of an actual colonisation ol the; 
conquel(*d district. 

Hravyy in war was thus stimulated bv 
the ])ros]H’ct of a brilliant reward which 
was within the K'ac'h ol even the humblest 
warrior ; and this m*wly fonnde-d f(‘udal 
aristocracy ])iovided a ])rot(‘ction and a 
counterpoise to any yearnings for indejien- 
dene(*th:jft the vassal kings miglit have had. 
The col(/i.sation and organisation of con- 
cpiests fi this manner (lid not, howevt'r, 
(‘xt(*nd beyond tlu^ country ol Analiuae and 
the di.stricts in the immediate vicinitv'ol its 
„ . sout hern border. Want of 

rovinccs men chicllv ])r(‘vented the 

Conquered by the , ’ r ■ i ,• 

Mexicans .xtciision of asiniilar lorm 

ot governnuait over the 
mon* distant ])r(;)vinc(\s. But eviui tliere a 
vict(.)rious campaign was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by the (h.'position of the reigning 
monarch and his dynasty, and the installa¬ 
tion of a suhj('.ct king. Provided a S])(*cilied 
tribute weK^ ])aid, the conquered jirovinee 
remained in other respects almost as 
independent as bc'fore. Every year the 
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messengers canu* Irom I'eiKJchtitlati to 
collect a tribute, in cases where they 
were not ]K*rmam'ntly settled at the 
court of the ^aLssal king; and, in 
order to en.sure obedic'uce and resjiect to 
the king and to his land, ])articular ])oints 
on the most iin])ortant Hik's of eommimi- 
('ation were strongly foiiilied and ]x)wer- 
lully garrisoned 

Tlwse |x)sts fornu'd a nu'et ing-])lae(* for 
tlu* eollt'ctors and lor merchants in times of 
])eae(' and a basis lor resistance in ease* 
ol r(‘volt. \Vc liavc* ])artieiilar iiotiet* of 
such garrisons in tlu* outlying ]>roviu a's of 
the ?dixtec and Za])otec t(*rritorv on the 
.sontli, an<l in flic* distiict of tlu; Hnazlees 
and Tontonaes on tlu* ('ast. With all 
these ]Tovi.sions tlu* Mexicans did not 
suec(*ed in ])r(‘venling Irefjiu'nl in.snrri‘e- 
tions, sonu'tlines i>l a dangerous natun* ; 
hut in s[>itt* of tlu* burning haired with 
which tlu*y were legarded by a great ])arl 
of tlu'ir snlqecls, on account ot their 
hloody and tyrannical rule, dining a vhol * 
century tlusi* suh)t*e(s lu'vcr siieeei'dcd 
in si*riously (‘iidangv'ring tlu* (*xistenee ot 
the emj)ire by a gt'iu'ral insurreiiion. 

Axayat atb who died in (he 
yi'ar J477. alterashort hut 
glononsreign, was lollowed 
})>’ two monarc'hs who did 
not attain tlie fanu* ol llu'ir forei.ithers. 
Tizoeic and Ahnitzotl «lid indei'd lead 
the ariiii(*s ol the A/tf'cs to \'i( tor\’ m 
diffen'iit directions b(*vnnd tlieir bordeis : 


Montezuma II. 
on the Throne of 
TenocKtitlan 


l)iit they had neither tlu* jicrsonal (luahlies 
nor the good fortune to eonh*!' an\’ ])ar- 
ticular benelils ii})on tlu* state, the extent 
of whii'li mad(* it more and mon* diflicnlt 
to nilr. J^mt in the ])erson ol .Monte¬ 
zuma IT a inonareh again ascended tlu; 
throiu*ol Ti'iioehtitlan who seenK'd eap.ible 
ol reviving tlu* great traditions of (he j)ast. 

J>(*J()re lu* aset*nd(‘d tlu* throiu* lie had 
already ('oven‘d himself with military 
glory, and he n:iiid(* it Ids partieul.ir 
ol)j(vt to justify flu* hojx's which W'ere 
s(‘t upon his rnh* ; hut foiiniu* was not 
p.'irtieularly favourable to him. In the 
last years of AlniitzoU’s reign belief in the 
invincible ])owers of the Mexican arms 
jiad begun to grow vdsiblv weak ; tlie 
Za})ot('cs had recovi'ri'd llu'ir C()m])le 1 e 
in(lej)endenc(*, and in TIazeala the 
Mexicans had again r(;cei\a*d .a defeat. 
A few isolated successes did not enable 
Montezuma, by means of a sensational 
victory, to removes flie inijiression of 
the discomfit ures tlu;y had suffered. 
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I’rospects for the future within the 
realm were also threatening ; the alliance 
between Mexico and Tezciico, iijioii whicli 
the power of the eeniral states had 
hitherto chietly rtstt'd, began to grow 
weaker and weaker. Nezahualpilli, al¬ 
though his bravery liad been jn'oved upon 
many a field, had, like his ])redeeess(n\s, 
been no lovi'r of war ; and it 
Guiir*'*”*' was owing, for the most part, to 

/I ^ t infiuenee of the eonfi'dera- 

ofTre«hery la-lm<l s.l],].(.rf0,1 the 

Mexicans in their restless desirt* lor exten¬ 
sion of territory, while at times lie had 
stood aside and remained neutral. So it 
was no woiuh r if the kings of J'enochtitlan 
lieeame more and more convinced that th(“y 
were the sole. re])ositories of strength and 
power, and that the otluT confederates 
had no right to t'([ual ])resligi' or to an 
ecpial sliare in the sjioil. Thi'ir (‘xaggerated 
o]iinion of themsc'lves led to arroganct^ ; 
and this ])roduc(‘d distrust upon both 
sides, resulting in secret enmity. 

The .Mexicans lu'gan to conccMve the 
plan of attacking their ])n‘vious con¬ 
federates u])ou the first o])])ortunity, and 
nxlucing tln’in to the ])osition of vassal 
states. During an unsucci'ssful war 
against Tlaz('ahi in the year 1512, which 
the Aztecs and 'J'ezcucans undertook in 
common, Montezuma is said to hav(‘ 
carried his taitlilessness so tar as to liave 
left the confederates in the lun'h during 
a battle, and to havi' t'vim ent(‘r(*<l into 
treasoit’able corresp )nd('nce with the 
TlazcaKins. Xezahualjiilli did not find 
courage to a\a‘ng(* this insult bv an o]K‘n 
declaration of war, but from this time the 
confederates regarded one another as 
enemic^s, and when Nezahualjiilli died, four 
years later, h(»stilities broke* out o]K*nly. 

The king of 1Vz(aico had iU‘glected to 
choose ^‘is successor during liis lifetime, 
so Moihezurna was able to obtain the 
election of a jirince whom he hoped to usti 
according to his desires, (\acama was 
Montezuma’s own nephew, and 
if he Were a man of strong 

° ('haracter the fact had never 
lezcuco manih'st. 

Character, inde(‘d, was far more a])]>arent 
in his brother Ixtlilxochitl. who, though 
younger, had made a name for himself as a 
warrior during his father’s litetime. l^ut 
all his attem])ts to ])revent the election of 
Cacama were unsuccessful ; and as ho 
regarded his ne])hcw merely as Monte¬ 
zuma’s tool, Ixtlilxochitl might sup])ose 
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himself fighting for the inde])eiul('nce of his 
lather’s kingdom when he ojx'nly rais(‘d 
the standard of revolt. He did not suc¬ 
ceed in maintaining himself any length ol 
time in Tezcuco ; hut in the nortla'i n 
provinces he found numerous su|)])ortt‘is. 

There he might rt'ckon uixm the help ol 
all lho.se wh(^ feint'd that the viiiory ot 
Ca^’ama would mean the t'stahlishment 
of an exclusively Mt'xican doniiiiioii ; inid 
so lie siiccet'ded not only in utterly di*- 
teating an army that Montezuma sent 
against him hut also in making juogress, 
slowly hut steatlily, lorward, until he so 
threatened Tezcuco that Cacama jircferri'd 
to conclude ])caci' with him on condition 
of dividing th('ir fatlit'r’s kiiigtlom. 

The kings of Anahuac must uiidouhtcdly 
have heard long ago of the appearance 
of wonderiul fort'iguers who had ('omt' 
overst'a Irom the I'ast into the neighbour¬ 
ing district. I'he t'xleusivt' tradi' and tlic 
admirable organisation f)i tralhc in the 
kingdom of Analmat and tlu' ncigliboiiring 
provinces would certainly havi* brought 
them rumours, and pt*rha])S partumlar 
intormatiou. conceriiiug the lirst aj)j)ear- 
. anc(' and thi' furth(‘r progress 
Spaniards foreigners who tor 

ssis e y tw{'Ut\’-ii\a' veais liad 

Natives , 1 ' „« 

hi'en s]ir{'ading o\'er the 

islands and on the south. What siijx'r- 
st it ions ideas wen* I'xciti'd by this (x'ciir- 
n‘uc(‘ can be undi'rstood from tin' 
impoiiaiit ])l.ic(‘ given to discussions 
in tin* later historians as to whether 
the a])p('aran('e ot tli(' Spaniards had 
any comu'ctiou with tin* old ])roph<'cies, 
whii'li spoke ot an eiitin' n'\'oliitioii o) 
their conditions ot lite, which should come 
fortli Irom the east. .At au\’ -ate, as 
regards the S]>auiards, the beliet ot the 
natives that their ap])earauee was con¬ 
nected in some \va\- with tlu' ]>romis<*d 
return of Oiietzalcoatl was to Ihem a hel]) 
no l(*ss im])ortan^ than was llie imiv'er.sal 
(‘iimity with wliic'h Ihi' nations of Central 
America regarded the Mexican dominion. 

This hatred brought to tlu*ir side the 
large bands of native allies wholu'lped them 
to overcome all the ditficnlties which con¬ 
fronted the jiassage of a fe'W lumdrt'd men 
into the centie of these extensive' states, 
while the re'ligious awe in which they 
were lield afforde'd tlu'in a friendly re'CC])- 
tion and a firm fooling on the coast-land, 
and cleared the way for their entrane e into 
Me.xico—an eiitrancewhich imjdicdthe fall 
of the ancient kingdoms of Central America. 



NATIVE. CIVIUSA^0N5<^S0UTH AMERICA 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
VANISHED RACES 

THE CHIBCHAS IN HISTORY AND LEGEND 


T UK soiitlH'rn (‘xtrrnuly of the Cordil- 
l(M'as (ir th(‘ AikU^s is formed of one 
mountain eliain : but twenty-six d(‘gn‘t‘S 
south ol tlie ('(juatoi* they dividt^into two 
i'au^j;(*s which diverge more widely as they 
proceed northward. At first tliese enclose 
only a narrow tahh'land, on which one or 
two lake systems are to he found ; after¬ 
wards the mountain ranges become more 
com])lex. Ih'tween the main ridges and 
]iarallel with them long valleys form ariver- 
tx'd to which the streams on the heigditsat 
eitlKU* hand contiiluite until the river is 
strong enougli to lon'(‘ a ])assage thivnigh 
some outlet in thes'c inoimtain walls. Oil 
till' west the rivers, after a j)reci]*itous 
descent, rush wildly down across the 
narrow strij) ot barrt'u coast-land to the 
ocean. On the <'ast, after a 'all (juite as 
abru])t, tlie\' reach the wooded lowlands 
and leed tlu* great river system of La 
Plata, th(“ Amazon, and the Orinoco. 

Many of tlu' vallews lie at very consider¬ 
able* ht'ights the level of Lake Titicaca is 
more than i2.f)t)o Itrt above the sea; 
Ouito has an elevation of (),3(So feet : and 
Bogota S.75() ii*et. Yet it is not difficult 
to unde'rstand why it was only here that 
the native South American civilisation 
could take root and d(‘velo]). With the 
exce]dion of occasional tracts, the narrow 
stri]) of coast-land lying 
rftdie of ^ between the mountains 
South Amenco 

C.v.l.,at.on 

at least is not wholly incapable of cultiva¬ 
tion. But the almost entire absence of 
rainfall throughout the year, ajid the heat 
of a tropical sun, whose rays are here 


nearly vertical, destroy all beginnings ol 
vegetation before they havi; sniriciently 
established themselves to afford shade and 
])rolection to their own roots nr to under- 
growth. At intervals, in the 


The Natural 
Features of 
the Country 


long stretch of 
streams and rive 


coast-line, 
rs descend 


^ from the mountains, but tluj 
scanty limits of the levt*! country afford 
them no space fcir development. So at 
the melting of the snows they rush down as 
<levastating torri'iits to the sea, N\liiJe in 
the dry seasons they are either diied up 
entirely or contain .so little watt'r that 
a narrow belt of v('gt'tation i^i the 
immediate m ighbourhood (4 their banks 
is all that can find a bare subsistence. 

If on the western side it is the almost 
entire absence of rainfall which ])re(du(les 
human habitation and jirogress, upon the 
east till* (‘xeessive raintall is i“(jually 
imfavoiirahle to liuman industry. Here, 
too, tor the most part, the mounlain face 
deseeiidsabruptly. But beneath iis]n'eads 
a boundless ex])anse(T lowland ov«’ which 
the rivers tlow hut gently. Wdien the 
mountain streams are swollen In’ the melt¬ 
ing snow, these rivers rise high above their 
hanks ; districts of siiidi extent are then 
so inundated that the boundaries even 
betwei*!! the most important river systems 
dis'ijipear, and a canoe can be home from 
one river to the next. Here also ])rimitive 
man, with his rude im]dements, could gain 
no sufficient footing to enable him to 
WTcst from Nature the means of life. Nor 
w^as any such struggle necessary ; from 
the wTalth of her tropical abundance 
Nature afforded him only too easily the 
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Primitive 

Man's 

Habitation 


means of satisfying his modest require¬ 
ments, and he became a wanderer with 
no definite or settled dwelling-jdace. 

Thus there remained for man’s habita¬ 
tion only that huge mountain mass which 
bears in its long folds the ])eaks and ranges 
of the Cordilleras, and forms low v'alleys 
between its mountain arms. It rises above 
the sea-level to a height of 
several thousand feet, almost to 
the snow-line of the Alps; but 
the temperature that ])revails 
even at this height in tro])ical latitudes is 
by no means unfavourable to man and to 
his requirements. Primitive man lierc 
found that most in(lis])ensable of all 
requisites, water—^ water in sufficient 
abundance to fertilise the soil, and yet 
not so abundant as to bi* an invincible 
enenny ; water, too, that presented him 
with provision in the fisli which were 
found in the greater and smaller lakes, into 
which brook or river swelled when its 
course was dammed ; and these fish could 
be caught even with the ])rimilive imj)le- 
ments of early times. 

Here the forest offered him a refuge, and, 
in the next stage of his jirogress, material 
for his inventions. The rocks which the 
mountain torrents brought down to liim 
were ready for him to build with. In 
the Cordilleras of vSouth America he 
found two more ])recious gifts, which had 
the greatest influence u])on th(‘ develop¬ 
ment of his civilisation the potato, which 
grew even u])Ou the heights where the maize 
could not flourish; and the llama, the housi^- 
hold animal of the American continent, 
which bore man’s burdens, clothed him 
with its wool, and fed liim with its meat. 

Ail these conditions wen* i)erhaps not 
equally favourable over the whole ol 
that great stretch of country which forms 
the reg^m of the South American civilisa¬ 
tion : tyet it is plain from what lias f)een 
already said that the natural conditions con¬ 
tributing to the develojunent of a civilisa- 

„ tion were at hand. At any rate, 

How Nature , i 

Assisted the remotest anti- 

ssis e quity, these conditions raised 
Development * ii 

culture to a higher plane 

than it attained at that time among the 
inhabitants ol the rest of South America. 
The knowledge of the jirojier mode of 
preparing the manioc and skill in pottery 
ware seem to sjiring from those ancient 
civilised influences which proceeded from 
the peoj)les of the Cordilleras, apparently 
from the range of Bolivia, where they were 
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more widely extended than elsewhere. 
It is in this region that we must seek lor 
the early home, not only of many un¬ 
civilised ])eoples of vSouth America, but 
also of all the civilised peojiles ; as is 
apparent from the fact that in South 
America all tradition ])oints to the jiro- 
gress of civilisation from south to north, 
whereas in the districts of Central America 
the contrary was the case. The civilisation 
actually attained, though its develojunent 
was by no means uniform, is, on the whole, 
of a higher standard as we ])enetrate 
southward. For this reason, and also 
because in the extreme north this civili.sa- 
tiou existed undisturlu'd at the time of the 
Spanish invasion, while at tlu* sanu* time 
in the .south numbers of older states had 
been absorbed by the Incas, we shall 
begin our narration of the anci(‘nt history 
of these civilisations from the north. 

The most northerly of tiu* civilised 
districts of South Anu'rica is that of 
the Chibchas, For ])hilol()gical reasons 
attemjfls have been made to show the 
relation of tlu? Cliibchas to other races, 
and in ])articiilar to tlio.se that inliabit thtj 
most southerly regions of ('entral America 
immediat(*lv on the north of 
Home of Isthmus of Panama: it 

i-'k'k k inf(!rred that 

t^hibchus Chihcluis emigrated to their 

later settlements from the north. Others, 
also, have attenqitc'd to idi'iitify scattered 
Chibcha bands in Costa Rica, which are 
said to have arrived there from the south. 
Jhit if even their coim(*ction with races 
living outside their boimdarit's sliould be 
established, yet the ])e('uliar nature of tlu; 
Chibcha civili.sation in ('olombia justifies 
us in disregarding the historical im])ori- 
ance of these, and confining our attention 
to the Chibchas them.selves. 

Their district lay u])on the eastern bank 
of the central riv('r of Magdal(*na, from 
which it was di^vided by a liigh lange of 
mountains stretching from Rio Fimza on 
the south as far as ('arare and Sogamoso 
on the north and penetrated by no river 
of any importance. On the east it borders 
on the Cordilleras themselves. In a few 
places there were jiasses across those 
mountains, known to the Chibchas even 
then, and on the north-easterly corner, in 
the later .San Juan de los Llanos, there 
seems to have been from early times 
communication between the inhabitants 
of the highland and those of the lowland 
upon the east. A high tableland, intersected 




ANTIQUITIES OF THE VANISHED PEOPLE OF PERU 
This collection of antiquities represents artistic handicrafts of the ancient peoples of Peru. The mummy of a Peruvian 
woman is shown in the foreground, while the poncho represented at the top of the page was an article of apparel much 
worn in bygone days and is still in vogue among certain American races. Other articles shown are vases and idols. 
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by numerous rivers, for the most part 
of small importance, covered with a 
great number of large or small lakes, and 
iKHinded by tin; two riva'r systcaiis above 
iiKuitioiK'd -siK'h is tlie district of tlic ('liib- 
chas. It has an art'a of about 500 squan' 
miles, and was tolerably thickly jMqnilated 
at the time of the conquest. In theC'hibcha 
traditions there is nothing 
. , to Iwad tq conclude that 

p . their immigration into tins 

creation district was of a late date. 

Their ndigions idi^as invariably ]>reserv<;‘ 
tii<‘ tradition of an early ])t'riod of develo])- 
ment ; and so closed\’ wort* their (on- 
ce])tions bound ii]) with tlie localities 
in which the Sjianiaials nut with tluan 
that they se'.em to have couside^red tliem- 
selves as autoehthonous. 'riiis is their 
l(‘gend concerning the creation oi man. 

After ('hiininigagiui had created heaven 
and ('arth. and had sent out the* birds that 
brought light into all countries, a lovtdy 
woman nanu'd Haednu;, or Furachogue, is 
said to have' rise'U frenn the'lake of Tguaque, 
on the north-east ot 'runja, witli a ediilel 
thrt'e ye-ars old upon he'i CTm. anel 1e) have* 
built le)r herse'lf a hut not lar irom tlie-re' in 
a tlowe'i'v Aalle'v, te) ha\'e' cult 1 vate'd the' 
ground, anel <e) have* eaiefully bie)ught up 
the child. When the' bey hael become' a 
man she is sn])jiose*d te) have marrieel him, 
and te) have' iirese'iite'd him with a |)re)ge‘n\ 
se* Tiumere)us that the surre)uneling ce)untiy 
was occiq)ie‘d and ■|)e'e)]>leel b\’ it. Wdie n 
they grew olel. the e e)U])le wanele red bae k 
to the' li'.ke e)f Tguacpit', and tlu're' te)ok le'ave* 
of tlu'ir posle'i ity, and elisa])])e'are d again, 
in the feerm e)l two giant snake's, inte) the 
lake fi'om which they had hist eoine- lortli. 

In s])ite e)l this and simil.ir te'ge'iuls it is 
eleiubtful whetlu'r the* first home* o{ the 
Chibehas is rightly to be' ]>lae-<'el in the 
river eli/trict of tlie^ Magdalena. It must 
be noti/ed that tliey we’re there surreiiinde el 
by ])e‘e)ple with whe)m tlie-y weie in a 
state ol ceintinual war, anel whose language' 

.. . was in no wav relate'd to their 

The Chibehas 

Surrounded 

by Enemies differe'iit that we can 

harelly believe the ( hibchas to be a branch 
ot the rae'e surroiiiieling them which had 
attained a higlu'r e'ultivatie)n uneler the 
influence of more* favourable e*onditions. 
It is imjK)Ssible', alse), to establish any 
ceinne'e'tion between the Chibehas and Mie 
other civilisations ot the south, 'fhey 
were divided frf)m their nearest civilised 
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own. Moreover, the character 


neighbours, the Qiiitus, by the deep 
depression which The valley of the lea 
Kiver and tlu' lake of Coc'iia makc's in the 
Cordilleras at the soun'es of the' Magda¬ 
lena, and tlu'ie are no eoineidi'iu'es in 
religion or civilisation to])oiiil to aiiearlic'r 
e.lo.se conneetion In'tweeii these' ])eo])les. 
Similarly n])on the north theie is al)so- 
lutoly no race or distric't which the Chih- 
cjias can be shown to have* rc'ached, 
carrying with thc'in germs of the' cdvilisat ion 
which brought forth a rieli harvest in the 
river systc'in of the Magdalena. 

From the c’ailiesl times tlie Chilicha 
district must lia\*c‘ hc'cn clixided into a 
nnmher of little' c-ommunities about as 
minn'roiis as the towns wc'ic' latc'r on ; foi‘ 
ovc'r each ol these sc'ttIc'mc'nts. with the* 
clistricds surrounding tljc'm. a c'aeicjuc' 
eontimic'd to ruf' in latc'r time's. At first, 
all ol these' fowns wc're ol an e'ejueJ im])ort- 
anee, were inde'])('n(lent ol each otlic'r. and 
])erhaj)S wc'rc' c'oniu'cted in groiq)s mei'ely 
i)y tlu'ir eommon vt'nc'j'at.'Mi ol (c’rtain 
saerc'd sliriiu's : but in the eoni’M' ol time' 
some ol th(’se ])e‘tiv moii.ircli^ began lo 
eiirieh llu inseh'es at the expense ot thc'ii 
A P - A ^J^’fgld'onrs. Around each mi- 
eriod lo.-mi'd oilier lanulics 

Stru**^i*e gatherc'd l)\' degl'c'e^, Ulldei 

<‘omj)ulsion or pei'Miasion. until 
at last fiv(' eaei(jne‘>. th\'i(l<‘d the gox’i'rn- 
nu'iit ot llu' distrK't, almosi all the 
othc'r local eaeicpies being dependent 
iijeein them, 'fins distrihution was not 
delinilc'ly sc'ltled onec’ tor all. but c'aeh ot 
llu' live' iiead eae iepies (tlie “ kings ” oi tlie 
S])aniards) was eontinnalK' attempting lo 
aggrandise himsell at the exqieiise ol (he* 
ollii*rs, d'he* ])ei'iod iinnitdiateUqiiveeding 
the S])amsli ani\al was oiu' (»f furious 
struggle ; its result would undoujiti-dU’ 
have' he'c'ii the' ('le)sei' ineorj m 1 at ion ol the 
])olitical gTe)ii])S upon tl.c' higiiland of 
IJogota if the' Spaniareb had not indis¬ 
criminately subjugated all the' kings and 
extended (he ir ])owe‘r ove r a disiriet w'hie h 
reached far beyond tlie boundaries ot 
llie old ('hibcha kingdom. 

Of the; five state's W'hieh di'/iekd tlie* 
district of ( hihelia in (he e'entiiry immc'- 
diately ])re ceding the; arrival of the 
S])aniards, the tirst was knowm as Zi])])a, or 
Fogota, aflc'r llic' nann' ol its governor, 
which is said to mean the sun ; tlie 
Spaniards gaxa; this name to the; e'a])ital 
of the eonntry. The' four others w<’re as 
follows: lh(‘ state ot Zaejiu' or Ilimsa, 
with its capital Tiinja ; the state; of 
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Sogamoso, the ])riestly kings of which 
bore the title of Iraca ; Guatabita, whicli 
lay on the lake of the same name ; and 
lastly Tundama, to which belonged the 
extreme north-east ()f tlie district, from 
the line ol the Cordilleras to the later San 
Juan de los Llanos. Although in later 
times the central ]K)int of ]K)litical })ower 
was to be found in the states 
Tunja and Bogota, yet the 


the Chtbchas 


tradition of the (Tiibchas re- 


cord('d that this condition of 
affairs was of recent establislirnent. Be¬ 
tween the* states of Tundama, Sogamosoand 
(i uat a hi t a 111 e t ra(1 i t i (.) ns ma d( ‘ no d ifterem'e 
as ic'gards tlu‘ period of their foundation. 

But if tluar religious and mytho¬ 
logical cii(’umstaiic(‘s be consideit'd, we 
may ass(‘rt that 'rundama was rather on 
the circumfc'renee of the Chibcha civili¬ 
sation, ot which Sogamoso formed the 
]K)li(ical ct'iitre, during that ])eriod which 
immeiliately precedial the rise of Zaque 
and Zi])pa : ^^lu‘reas Guatabita formed 
the old(^st religious ( entre ot the whole area 
ot ('hibcha ])0])L)lati()n. Hi‘re, on tlH‘ lake 
ol (iiiatahita, tradition ])laced all those 
evt'iits ot the ])ast which served to ex])lain 
the conditions of the presi'iit. Here in 
jiartic'ular was ])lac(Ml the battk* l)etween 
the mythol()gi('al iiero ot tlic Chibchas, 
Bochica, who was certainly an incarnation 
ol tli(‘ snn, and Ins wile (diia, an incarnation 
of the moon, wlio was as wicked as she was 
iKMutiful. Ac(a)rding to tradition, the 
C’hibchas, at their first a])})earance, wen; 
mere savages living in the valh'y of the 
Funza River, which was then entirely 
.surroundetl l)y inoiinlains u])on the south. 

Bochica came to bring t hem t In* blessings 
of civilisation ; he taught them liow to 
(ailtivate tin* maize and ])otato, to iiiakt* 
them giunnents by s}>inning yarn, and to 
liva* as organis(‘d conimuniiy. Ibit Chia 

evervwTu’ii* o])posed his efforts towards 
civilisation, and wlien she saw tliat in .s])ite 
ol her eiK'rgy the work of Bochica becanu^ 
more and more succi^ssful, she 
dammed u]) the outflow of the 
J'unza until its waters tilled 
u}) the whole valley, and only 
a few of the inhabitants succeeded in 
t*sca})ing to thi' highest ])eaks. Thereu])on 
anger overcame Bochica. He l)anished 
(diia from the earth, and ])ut her into 
the heaven as the moon ; then with his 
lightning he sjilit the enclosing valley 
wall, .so that the waters rushed out in 
the mighty waterfall of Ik'quendama, and 


The Flood 
in Chibchn 
Legend 


only the lake of Guatabita remained as 
a memorial of the universal Hood. The 
details of this legend reflect a liigli 
veneration for the ]>owers of Naturew'hich 
is a characteristic feature in the ndigion 
of the Chibchas. Mountain and rock, tree 
and sliriib, but esjH^cially water, brooks 
and lakes, were conskUaed by them as 
inhabited by divine beings, and were 
objects of particular vem;ration. 

This veneration showed itself especially 
in pilgrimages, dances, and the burning 
of iiicen.se, and in the bringing of costly 
jiresents. Tlie Chibchas offt'red Ihe.st^ 
div'inities objects ])eciiliarly suitable for 
dt'coration and .sacrifice, since their dis¬ 
trict provided them with many ])recious 
stones, especially emeralds, ami also with 
gold. Th(*\’ liad th(‘ greatt‘st skill in 
heating out gold and then tastefully inlay¬ 
ing it with jewels. Hence their offerings 
were I'sjiecially suitable tor the servdee of 
the gods, and the habit of making these 
offerings turned their artistie li'iulencies 
into jiarticular chanm‘ls, 'this custom no 
doubt contributed* not a litlli* to the 
unusually liigh (ievi‘lo])ment o! the gold¬ 
smith’s art among tlu' ( hibchas. d'lie sitt's 
ot thcii wor.shi])--hot li ot the 
e ICS o a gods and of tlu' dead who weie 


Remarkable 

Civilisation 


('oniu'cted with them caves, 
lak(‘s. and similar plat'es, ('oust'- 
(jmuitly j)rovide a rieli hunt ing-grouiul, and 
one only too (*asily attaiiiabha for 1h(‘ 
cosily anti(juities of the Chibcha civilii-a- 
tion. From tlu^ S])anish compu'st to the 
most recent times treasures to a large* 
amount have* be'i*u gathered tre>m siie'h 
])laea*s, feir the* most ])art to be me*lt(*d 
elown and coiiu'd into inonev. It is onlv in 


more re*cent time's tliat gre*ab*r respe'Ct has 
be*guii to be* shown to these* remains of a 
remarkable* civili.sation. Forliinate'ly, a 
sufficient iiumbt'r of the* inexhaustible anel 
valualile antiepiariaii relie s of the* country 
has come down to^us te> enable* us to form 
a judgment about them. 

Tlie lakes— anel esjiecially the* lake of 
Guatabita - were localities much fre¬ 
quented for tlie jiurpose eif making reli¬ 
gious offerings. The festival sacrifices 
which the newly elected monarch offere*el 
m the lake of Guatabita even in laler 
times gave rise to the fairy legend of El 
Dorado, the golden man, who is said to 
have been thrown into the lake of Guata¬ 
bita. The jiroceedings were as follows : 
In all the Chibcha states the accession ot 
a new monarch was celebrated with 
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prolonged religious ceremonies. His coro¬ 
nation was preceded by long and strict 
fasting ; and at the end of this time of 
])enance, sacrifices and festivals of unusual 
extravagance took ])lace. But in Guatabita 
the following ceremony closed the festival. 

The inhabitants of the whole land came 
together in jirocession to the shores of 
the lake, and on the day of coronation 
the jirit^sts brought the young ruler from 
his ])lace of jituiance to the lake, where a 
v(‘ssel awaited his arrival, richly loaded 
with the most ex]iensive offerings of gold 
and emeralds. Th(i four most imjiortant 
(‘a('iqiies, clothed in their richest and most 
brilliant robes, entered the vessel ; on the 
shore of the laki‘, to the accompaniment of 
ofh'rings of incense, which were continued 
t hroughout the whole crowd of ])eople there 
gathered togi'ther, the new monarch was 
cloth(‘d in lestival robes by the priests, 
smeared with a stii'ky kind of earth, and 
then ])owdere(l from head to foot with 
gold dust. Gleaming like the sun—and in 
most of the Chilxiia states the kings were 
considered as descendtal from the .sun— 
he, too, (‘iilered the vessel, took his })lact‘ 
nu-u k • among his cackiues, and was 
, then roweel out upon the lake. 
^ niiddle of the lake the 

boat was stop])e(l, and now the 
monarch offered to the gods, who were 
su])])()sed to inhabit the lake, the rich store 
ot offerings, while the jH*0])le on shore 
celebratecl flu* sacrifice by dancing to the 
acconijianiment of musical instruments 
until tlu‘ monarch reache<l the land again, 
and th(‘n for the first time began to take 
])art in a ti'stival continued for many days. 

Though this mode of sacrifice was pecu¬ 
liar to (iiiatabita, yet the holy sacrificial 
spots were constantly visitt'd by both the 
ruh'T'saml the subjects of the other Chibcha 
states. There were a large number of 
sacred lakes which were regarded as }>roj)er 
])la(*es for sacrifice, and were connected by 
liigh roads carefully kept in rejiair for the 
convenience of the jiilgriins. Iqion all 
extraordinary occasions—^fainines and e])i- 
demics, victorious battles, and at other 
timt‘s also—the kings of the different states 
ordained festival pilgrimages in which 
almost the whole jieople took jiart ; for 
such ]ulgrimages were not only a duty 
that they owed to the gods, but were at 
the same time a festival for the people, 
who were then allowed free indulgence in 
all sensual jdeasures. The main objective 
of all pilgrimages was Guatabita, the spot 


most highly and widely revered in the 
whole Chibcha district. Probably even 
now the lake contains immense riches, 
which were poured into it in the shape of 
offerings. Repeated aftem})ts to drain it 
have; twice been partially successful. 
Search ujjon the districts around the 
banks has brought to light gold to the 
Aik f value of thousands of pounds, 

« nary inhabitants who offered 

^ their gifts upon the shore. 
What boundless treasures must be 
hidden in that lake ! For not only the 
rulers of (biatabita, but each “ usaque,’' 
“guecha," and, in fact, everybody of any 
social ])osition whatt^vcT, was rowed out 
a short distance iqion the lake and 
made his offering as nearly as ])ossible 
at the central point of the sacred locality. 

When the S])aniards came into the 
('hibcha district, (iuatabita had lost its 
independeiK'c, and formed a jiart of the 
kingdom of Zi])])a, or Bogota. But that the 
religious centre was situated originally 
in Guatabita, and not in the new seat 
of ])ower, is ]>1*0van! by the fact that 
i^ogota is never mentioned in the mytho¬ 
logical and legendary traditions, while 
the most extensixT and most elaborate 
cycle of legends centres round Guatabita, 
vSide by side with (hiatal)ita, Sogamoso 
(Sugarnuxi) undoiibttally possessed some 
religious im])ortance. The little state 
which bears this name lay on the eastern 
boundary of the ( hibcha district, where 
two difficult ])ass('S over the eastern Cor¬ 
dilleras make communication possible 
with the lowland of Llanos. The clevelo])- 
ment of many religious customs shows 
that the two states here came into contact, 
and that their communication was not 
without influence upon the Chibchas. 

The bloodless worshi]) which ti^ Chib¬ 
chas offered to Nature, natural objects, 
anil especially water, held the first place in 
(iuatabita. But their religion was by no 
- means entirely comi)osed of 

un-wors ip harmless conceptions ; 

Chibchas sacrifice formed an 

integral ])ortion of their sun- 
worship. They certainly believed that the 
sun had been created hy Chiminigagua. 
But this inexplicable creator seems never 
to have enjoyed divine honours, while the 
worship of the sun is everywhere to be 
found, as in the case of the Dorado 
ceremonies at (luatabita. The especial 
servants of the sun were the priesthood, 
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the “ jeques,” who were well organised and 
united by strict rules ; as in the case of 
all early peoples, they exercised a wide 
influence upon the country and its in¬ 
habitants. The training to which the jeques 
were obliged to submit reminds one of 
the manner in which the medicine-man 
of the North American savages w’as forced 
. to gain a reputation for holi- 

. ness; but in this case the pro- 
Chibcha , .. . 

Households more systematic. Not 

ev(‘ry man was at liberty to 
proclaim himself as an intermediary 
between God and man. The priestly caste 
was already one of the estatt\s of the realm : 
the ])osition ])assed from uncle to nejihew, 
the usual line of succession among the 
Chibchas. A ])eriod of ]K*nance and pre¬ 
paration extending over many years had 
to be ])assed thn)ugh, and the permission 
of the monarch obtained. 

Among the Chibchas every house had 
its own fetishes : these were little shape¬ 
less human figures, in the case of the rich 
families made of gold, while? those of the 
poor were of clay; they almost always 
contained an interior rece])tacle for offer¬ 
ings. Besides these there was a large 
number of inferior divinities, to which 
no especial priests were attached, but 
which s])ecial classes of the ])eo})le wor¬ 
ship] aid—^a worshij) which might become 
universal on })articular occasions. The 
temples with their priests wen* emjiloyed 
for a very anthro])omorphic form of sun- 
worship, and all the celestial bodies were 
considered as the satellites of tlu? sun. 

Sacrifices of blood, and ]airticularly 
human offerings, a])])ear almost exclu¬ 
sively in the sun-worshi]). The mode of 
sacrifice was })eciiliar. 7'he chosen victim 
was conveyed to a moimtain-t(q) u])on 
which the rays of the rising sun smote. 
Here M was killed at the moment when the 
sun rose above the horizon, and the rock 
was smeai ed with his warm blood so that 
the sun could immediately derive nourish- 
^ rnent therefrom. A similar 

conce])tion lay at the bottom 
of another j)eculiaiiy horrible 
form of sacrifice. In this case 
the victim was brought to the a})pointed 
place, bound to the to]) of mastlike poles, 
and slowly done to death with arrows 
and spears, while the ])riests caught the 
blood that streamed down and oflered it 
to the images in the temple. Greater 
refinement is apparent in another mode of 
human .sacrifice, where the idea that the 


victim is identified with a divinity is 
prominent. Tliis idea is borrowed from 
Aztec customs. It is remarkable that 
for this piirj)ose there were chosen only 
boys who belonged to the races living 
in Llanos, on the east. 

This circumstance is also connected with 
the fact that the sun rises in the east and 
points to the eastern origin of the })riinitivc 
Chibchas. From the later San Juan de 
los Llanos there was carried on a regulai 
trade in small boys, whose navels wen; cut 
irnm(;diately after their birth as a mark 
that they were destined for sacrifice 
to the sun. When six or eight years old, 
they were brought into the towns by intT- 
chants, and the caciques ]nirchased one 
or more of these sacred boys in jiro- 
portion to their wealth. Until fifteen years 
of age they were honoured almost like 
divinities. They lived in the t(‘m])lc‘S, 
where the ])rit*sts were their servants ; 
they acted as intennediari(‘s betwe(;n 
(iod and man in the case of su])])liants ; 
and if they eva;r left the tem]>le buildings, 
which did not ofU'U hap])eu, they weie 
carried in litters, like kings and nobles, 
in order that their holy f(‘et 
* might not touch ])rofane ground. 

ep. or they lived until they 

Saertfice . . , r \ 

bei'ame ot age. II such a sacri¬ 
ficial youth found an o])])ortunity to 
commit an act of unchastit\', he bec'ame 
unfit for sacrifice : he was diiven out, and 
sank to the level of an ordinary mortal; 
but otherwise his earthly cart‘(‘r (‘uded 
with a great f<;ast in which the (diibchas 
gave full rein to their ])assion for dis])lay 
in ])rocessions and musical ])erforniances. 

The sacrificial youth was tin* ('eiit ral ])oint 
of th<‘ festival, andwh(;nit was at its heighi 
the heart and entrails were suddenly torn 
from the victim’s body amid a deaten- 
ing uj)roar from the mob, his head was 
struck off, and his blood and heart were 
carried to the feet of the gods as ra])idly 
as ])Ossible. It was siqqiosed, therefore, 
that the gods were sup])orted by the flesh 
and blood of the victim. Both the ('hib- 
chas and their judests seem never to 
have ])ractised cannibalism ; the coiqise 
was secretly buried by the latter, who 
gave out that the sun had eaten it. 

One of the duties of the jiriests naturally 
consisted in the regulation of tin; cahmdar. 
All that has been said of the com|)licated 
chronology of the Chibchas, of th(;ir three 
different and concurrent methods of 
reckoning the year, is a figment of the 
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imagination, aucl the pretondt'd calendar a little ])lateau on the rigid bank of the 
bigns of the ('hibchas are a feeble attem])t u])per Magdalena River, are to be found 
at dece])ti()n. Writing was absolutely remains of an ancient American civilisation 
unknown to the Chibchas; even the jiresenting ])eculiar chara('teristi(:s. Tlu^ 
mnemonic s\'stem of th(‘ J\'ruvians—the ruins are now named San Agustin, altt'r a 
“ quipus ”—was never used by them, miseralde village which was founded in 
Their year consisted ol twelve lunar the previous century by the natives who 
months, which wc‘re dividt'd into smallt'r felled the (piina-wood ; but what its 
Misconceptions Ihe ancient name was, and who the ])eo])le 

With Regard to Tt is were who left siK'h remarkabh' numioriab 

the Chibchas <^'ntirely false that they In'lniid them, are still wholly uncertain. 

devoted ten (lays to n'ligious The Chibcha civilisation never e.\t(‘ndc‘d 
( ont<'m})l;itiou and retirenu'id, ten to work, so far, but with no other ol the raca's with 
and ten to })leasure. A year oi jtx) days which tin* S’paniards canu* in contac t can 
would naturally have brought them into these antiejuities be connectc'd. At the 
obviouscoidradic't ion wit li tlies(‘asons; and tinu‘ of the* .Spanish concjiic'st, and also 
as, tor rc'ligious ri'a.sons, tlu‘ priests can'- a' cording to ( hibcha traditions, though 
fully watched the sun. they uc're j)robably tlu'sc' do not go back \a'rv iai', this district 
aide to maki^ the year coim idc'with th.c' w.is inhabited b\' the wild hoides ol tin 
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sun, though ]u’rha})s l)y arbitrary methods. Faeces, a rac e ol c aiiiiibals and resth'ss 
The ])illars found among pe()])le whose hunters, upem the' lowest |)!ane^ u\ 
architc'cture has advanced very little civilisation, and accounted thi* nlo^l 
have trcjcpieulh’been ('oiisiderc'd as dials or dangerous nc'ighlxnirs ol the' ( hibchas. 
giiomcy s. It is c('rtainly remarkabUi that Tlu* mc'inorials of the' San .Agustin civihsa- 
in the- (hibc'ha district, where' stone dion must c'ven 1 hen ha\a'Ix'eii in ruins and 
architecture was entirely unknown u]) to have remaine<l ikbandoiic'd in the di'plhs 
thc' time ol the con<|uest, nuinbi rs C)f .stone ol the])rim(‘V'al forest,as tlu'V'cont inuc'd for 
])illars have' been found, we'll se't up and 'if ‘•-ii^dht'r thri'e ee'nturie's, unti] 

rounde'd, whie'h apjiarently fultille'd no ° c'e'rtain wood-e utters jume- 

])articular juirjiose ; they lie there as if c!vir*'f ” irated into this jungle'in their 
they had be'e'n casually le*lt on the* reiiid. isa »on se'arch lor ejuina.-tree's, and, in 

d hese may be eonside-red as sun-dials; . order to jirove the truth of tlu'ir marvc'llous 
but the e'Utire lack ol inlorinatiem as to accounts ol numerous te'iiqilc's ol liiiman 
their u.seg and also the' fact that tlicTc are figures, brought leirth Iroin tin'darkness ol 
no traces ol them in jilaceis which arc the* fore'st the monuments which to-day 
vve'll known to have bee'ii thickly ])opu- adorn the market-])lace of San Agustin. 
lated, make? the theory very doulitful, U})on the w'oodeel hills I'lt the; u]>])er 
On the south of the Chibedia district, course of the stre;am wliie h Hows through 
and only a lew mile's distant from it, on San Agustin and take's its name' from the 
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town, the wood-cutters found a numbei 
of little tem]des, the construction of which 
is without parallel upon American soil. 
The peo}de who erected them were making 
their first attemf)ts at architecture. They 
were unable to work or to build into walls 
the stones which the mountain streams 
brought down to the tableland which they 
. . inhabited ; they therefore sunk 
Tarpurof hun]fies half in the ground. 


San Agustin 


Great blocks of stone were 
set up side by side in the 
manner of dolmens, forming a four- 
cornered room small enough to be roofed 
ill by a huge slab. One might be tempted 
to consider these cell-like constructions 
as burial-])laces. But nothing has been 
found to justify this theory; on the 
contrary, the gtmeral characdc'r of their 
position shows undoubtedly that they 
were intended for tem]>les. It also a]ipears 
that they were never closed in u})on every 
side ; but the monuments clearly show 
scul])tured }>illars which formed the en¬ 
trance, upon the back of which a large 
[)icture of a god was occasionally drawn. 

At the present time scarcely a temple 
remains in a sufficient state of preservation 
to enable us to get an accurate ]dan of it ; 
l)ut from the descri])tions and drawings of 
the first discoverers we are forced to 
conclude that the numerous cai v(‘d stones 
which are now lying about in the woods, 
and some of which have been brought 
down to San Agustin, were at oik^ time 
united into a single area of tem])les con¬ 
sisting of little consecrated chanib(*rs ; 
and the considerable number ot these 
monuments points to a rich ])0])ulation. 

The memorials ot San Agustin fall into 
three classes—sujijxirts or liars, which 
formed the tem])U‘ entranc:e ; altar-stones 
scul])tured with ])ictures of the gods in 
humap form ; and monuments of various 
kinds^ to which no jiarticular ])lace in 
the temples can l)e assigned. The 
temple jiillars display the art of this 
TK A ♦ r iinknown ])co])le at its highest 

* ^ ° devTlopment. Though their 
an Unknown i i i -rr- 

p I architectural ca]:)abilities were 

® extremely limited, yet their 
j)lastic art had attained such a pitch 
of perfection as to im])ly a long 
previous period of development. In their 
representations of the gods, symbolical 
tendencies confined the makers to archaic 
types; on the other hand, the ])illars show 
a realism and a characterisation which 
tempt us to suppose that they were 
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portraits of realities. Hut in this case tlu^ 
artists laid stress only upon the face and 
its expression ; the rest of the body is 
never drawn with freedom, but for the 
most part is carved in relief u])on the 
supports, the ]nllars, or the stones, and 
the figures are usually dispro])ortioncd. 

The clothed legs and the bare feet are 
often much reduced in size and occasion¬ 
ally disa])pear in the foundations. Their 
jiictures of the human frame dis])lay a 
peculiar kind of clothing, now reminding 
us of flowing robes and now' mert*ly showing 
a waist-cloth. But the torso is nearly 
ahvays ])ortrayed as clothed with a sleeved 
garment terminating^ in a band at tlu* 
WTist. As in the cast' of nt'arly all South 
American civilisations, the sculptures of 
San Agustin never (lis]ilay the head bare 
from the s(]uare helnu't to tlu' can'fulh' 
wound turban wx; havt* bt'fore us almost 
all the head-coverings which appear in the 
gold-W'ork of the C'hibchas and the cla\' 
figures of the ]\‘ruvians. 

The realistic character of tht'se heads 
enables us to fojm .some general t'on- 
clusions upon tht' features of this un- 
« know’n nation. The nt)ses are 

^cu p ures j^(pongly ])ro])Oiiioned wath 
.... broad cartilages, the chet'k- 
bout's are prominent, the Jips 
remarkably ])rotrutling anti giving an 
im])ressit)n of .sensuality whert' this is not 
the re.sult of the artistic mtxle t>f rej)rt'St‘nt- 
ing thti mt)uth. The t'Vt's, for the most 
])art, are large, with slrtuigly at t'eiituatt'd 
])upils, of almoinl shajie, (()\'ert‘tl ])y eyt‘- 
i)row's often well marki'tl. d'he mt)st 
carefully carvetl ])illars which Itirmed 
ct)rrespt)ntling jiairs dis])lay abt)ve tht* 
head-dress the symbtilit' ])it'turt' of an 
animal, the liead t)f which is brtiatl and 
rather flat, tht' bt)tly thit k. anti the tail 
long and aiinukited. 

The re])resentatit)n has resemblances tt) 
the chameleon or tt) a stumjiy lizard ; but 
as it disjflays many corres])ontlences wdth 
memorials of a third race, which liavo 
occasionally been consitlt^retl as a])es, but 
are more pro])erly identified with the 
])uma or Arnt'idcan lit)n, this is ])robal)ly 
the correct interjnetation here. Tasth', 
these protectors of divinity ” gras])ed 
w^eighty clubs in their hands; anti 
when the figures of the gods are armed, 
they, too, carry only clubs and staves. 
The figures of the gods are far less 
realistic ; the living element in them is 
constantly overpowered bv ornamental 
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lendencies proceeding from symbolism. 
Only occasionally are nose and eyes 
depicted with any rtudity, and the contour 
of the face is constantly indicated merely 
hy three small right angles ; of this thi^re 
are many exam])l(‘s in ('hibcha gokhwork. 

The most im])ortant feature of the gods 
is the mouth ; this, too, is often drawn 
at right angles, but almost invariably 
disj)lays a double row of ])owerful teeth 
from which the four eye-teeth in the 
u])]H‘r and lower jaws protrude. This 
])eculiar arrang(‘ment of t(‘(‘th depicted in 
almost all their re])resentations is an 
im])ortant indication for the solution of 
the riddle as to 
the origin of the 
monuments ; it 
a])])ears again in 
a large number 
f>f clav V('ss(“ls 
with faces on 
them, of Peru- 
V i vi n origin, 
which liave bi'i'ii 
lound in the 
vallcN’s on the 
coast-IiiK^ from 
('himu to Santa. 

It we retrace the 
conceptionsupon 
whi(di this facial 
rc'presentation 
was founded, a 
clay figure from 
Tiahnaiiaco leads 
us to tlu‘ con¬ 
clusion that the 
jaws of the ])uma 
were thus de- 
])icted. 'I'hus, we 
are liere con¬ 
cerned with a 
divinity to whom 
the qualities of 
this bloodtliirsty beast of prey were 
atfn])utiMl. An excellent support for 
this theory is seen in the fact that occa- 
s. anally even the images of San Agustin 
hold tiny figures of human victims in 
their hands, which for that reason must be 
children who had not yet been destined to 
sacrifice. These results are also imjiortant 
for the identification of the monuments of 
the third race. Here the animal in one 
instance ai)pears with its long annulated 
tail above a human victim of such small 
])ro})ortions that it holds it in its forearms. 
In this figure investigators have seen an 


ajie. in the act of cojnilation ; and, as at 
least two undoubtedly jdiallic represen¬ 
tations have b(ien found in a district of 
this unknown ])eo])le, an attempt has 
been made to connect them with the 

powers of j)ro(‘reafion. Hut in this case, 
too, we have to deal with the god incarnate 
in a sacre.d animal, the ])uma, which is 
devouring the v'ictim that is brought to 
him. Among similar rejireseiitations there 
exists a fish in tlie hand of a divine 
figure, and similarly a snake ; and in 
another instance the snake is being 

devoured by a very realisti(‘ owl. The 
number of sculptured stoiu's around the 
ruins of San 

Agustin is con¬ 
siderable; but in 
other tlirt'(dions 

similar sttmes are 
found in isolation 
b e t w' e V n the 

Magdalena River 
and Po])ayan, 
and also m the 
neighbourhood of 
this town. In 
Quito we have no 
instances of stone 
sculptures of this 
character, but all 
t he traditions 
concerning the 
worshi]) of the 
bloodthirsty god 
Su])ay and his 
tem])les corre- 
S])ond so well with 
tiie ruins of San 
Agustin that 
t'arlier Halations 
between these 
peoples can \'ery 
well be })rei nmecl. 
In the mitftUe of 
Peru the Marahon and the Saida flow for 
a time northward in two ]Kirallel valleys, 
until they ])ass through the Cordilleras ; 
liere we shall also nu'et with a civilisation 
the monumi'nts of which so constantly 
remind us of San Agustin as to lead us to 
the conclusion that in ancient limes there 
was ont‘ single }H‘0])le of a uniform civilisa¬ 
tion which inhabited the high valleys from 
ten degrees south latitude as far as several 
degrees north of the equator, and that it is 
the remains of these that can be observed 
in the inhabitants of the Santa Valley of 
Quito and of the upper Magdalena. 



THE SUN-GOD OF THE CHIMU PEOPLES 
The piece of terracotta here illustrated, showing: the sun-god of the 
ancient peoples of Chiinu. was discovered near Trujillo by Mr. T. 
Hewitt Myring. Its antiquity is undoubted, dating possibly to :)(Mi()u.c. 




THE STATES OF THE MAGDALENA 

AND THE END OF THE CHIBCHA KINGDOM 


In the Dnys of 
the Legendary 
Kings & Heroes 


^llE oldest historical traditions of tlu* 
^ Chihchas are eoniuu'ted with Soj^^a- 
inoso. A kiniii:. XomjKiiK'm, is sai^l here to 
have immediately succeeded lh)chica, and 
to have rediic(‘d the teachinj^ ol that hiM'o 
to lej^al form. Hut tlu‘ ])urily of the old 
teaching*- was lost amont; 
his suc('essoi's. Idacansas, 
related hy the l(\t:^ends to 
have l)e(‘n the most lamous 
ruler of Sogamoso, is said to have kt^pt his 
subjects in check far mon‘ by treacIuMy 
and (U'ceit than by virtiu^ and valour. In 
later times we only hi‘ar of (juarrels lor tlu* 
dominion of Iraca among the diffei('nt 
caciqut‘S who were subji'ct to the kingdom, 
and at the time of thecomiuest the j)oliti('al 
im])ortan(‘(‘ of .Sogamoso was cntin'ly 
ov(‘rshadowt‘d by Zacjiie and Zij)pa. 

Sid(‘ by si{k‘ with fiuatabita and 
Sogamoso, whi('h may be considerc'd as an 
older grouj) ol states, owing to the con- 
ni'ction of tlu‘ir historical traditions with 
their religious ideas, the kingdoms ol 
Zacjue of 'runja, and t he kingdom ol Zippa, 
or Hc»geta, lorm a more* recent grouj) ol 
states, founded on a j)nn‘ly political basis. 
Tradition intimates that th(*y originated 
in a re\'olt against the ancnnit kingdoms. 
The fust ruh*r ofl'imja, or Hunsa, is said 
to have b(‘en .set iij) there by a king ot 
vSogamo.so : according to some authorities 
the cajiital, Hunsa, was so called from 
his myi'ue Hiinsahua, while others assign 
Ramirujiii as the ancient residence of the 
rulers ol Tunja. At any rati*, thest* rulers, 
by means ot their ])rowess iii war, 
obtained in a short jieriod not only con- 
A Kin siderable jTrestige, but also 

- entire indejiendence. Wlien 

o ons cr kingdom began to extend 
**** its boundaries in all direc¬ 

tions, itsruhu'was no longer .satisfied with 
the title “ Usaejne," which he had hitherto 
borne, a title wiiich belonged to most of 
the indejieiident and tributary caciques; 
he therefore assumed the title of ‘‘Zaejue,” 
by which llie rulers of Hunsa are better 


known than by their ])i*o])t‘r names. Ol 
the su<'Ct‘ssors ol Hunsahna but htth* is 
told us, and tha.t little is <'hiel1y h'gendary. 
Im)!' instance, 'J'omagata is said to have 
been a kind of human monster with four 
ears and a long rat’s tail, who by means ol 
his ])i(‘ty a('(juired all kinds ot magical 
]lowers, which he did not ein]ilo\' lor the 
iK'uelit ot his subjects. 

Another ruhu', whose govcannieiil lasti'd 
until the arrival ol tlu' Spiinianb in .South 
.'\iu<‘rica.though not in tin* I'hibcha district, 
has btaai shrouded in legend. He is said to 
have s])rung directly Ironi the sun. the 
rays of which made a daughter ol tlx' 
caci<]iu‘ ot tiuachet'a ])regnant. As a <'hiM 
ol the sun he (‘nio\-ed reputation loi 
many years belore hegainecl an\' t<’mj»oral 
j)ower. Ihit when the ruling /atpie ui ule 
lums(‘ll hated b\- his j>eople loi his 
t\ranny. (iaraiK'hai'ha j)laced hmisi'll at 
the head ol Iht' iHAolt and easily gained 
A Son whi< h at once gave him 

lilt']>osit ion ot a z.ujiie. (iiange 
. „ ol iesideuc(‘ troni I\a.niiri(jui to 

^ I'linja (Hiinsi) has been as'iibcxl 
to him. and the isolated stoiu' ])illars, to 
which ieleiT‘n('(‘ has bi en made, have 
been coniie<'ted with his lule. Ife is 
sai<l to ha\e |>ro])osed to build a magni¬ 
ficent temjTle to his lather, the sun-god. 
m the JH'ighbourhood ol Hunsa, and loi' 
this reason h(‘ had those jiillars lirought 
Irom a distanci* ; th(\\weia- transjxirted 
only bvnight, that tInqiiaiph' might Ix'lievi' 
that the go<ls*» themseha's cia'ated the 
material for their U'lnjihs. P>ut belori'tlu‘ 
work was ended niwvs came to the king of 
th(‘ arrival ol the Sjianiards on tlx* lower 
Mag<lalena Riviu', and lor this reason the 
lem])h‘ building was susjx ixhal. 

Fully to (‘stiniate the vahu' of this 
tradition it is highly imjiortant to observe 
that a zaijue named Haranchacha can 
find no ])lac(' in the dynasty of thi^ kings 
of Tunja, at any rat(‘ in .‘^o far as their 
names have been transmitted to us in 
thi^ histories of tin; battl(;s with the Zijijias. 



THE STATES OF THE MAGDALENA 


I'lic only kin/:^(lo:n in tln^ CliihclKi dis¬ 
tricts upon the history and civilisation 
(){ which we have, any detailed infoi mation 
is that ()1 Ilo/^ota. Its kinj:^s ])lay<*d a 
])art similar to that ol tlu* A/tec's in Mexico 
and the Incas in 1‘ern, and, like them, 
soattracted tlie attention ol tin*coinpierors 
that olln^r iac( s and states were wholly 
disr(‘i;;ink'd. It is true tlnit even in this 
case th(‘ traditions do not hack very 
lar ; and il W(‘ consider tlu' entire lack ot 
any aids to the memory w(‘ (annot he 
surprised at tin* lac't. ()ri^Mnally tin* ruku* 
ol l>o,i;ota (liacata) was mer<‘]\' a vassnl 
(usaijut') ol th(‘ kini^^ ol (matahita. He 
was, however, ohlit^^n-d to ])rotecl 1 lie south- 
w(‘st houndaries ol iiis kin.i^dorn trom thi‘ 
constant iiK ursioiis ol tlu* s:i\'a,cu‘ canmlial 
Muzos and I*ain he^. I'lie mihlnrv power 
d( \’i'lo])ed m t hese (I'lorts\ eiy soon t^ave 
him a cousidrriil>]r prejiondi'rance oviu' 
the otliei' uscUjnes, and he Ix'i'ami*. as 
il weie, the ; 4 ■enerahs'^lmo ol tin- (oin- 
hined torci‘> ot (matahita. 

'I'o pi’(tle('t tlieii houndaries the ( hiheha 
riilei'-, in <'ail\- tunes lormed a specud re‘^u- 
ni< nt ol w.irnors, tiie t^ueidias. 'I his t(»rce 
\\<is recruited liom the whole 
doiniiiKMi. underwent sj»ecial 
trainim; under the kin.tt’s per¬ 
son.il ohseiA'ation. and was tlien 
st.Ltioiied on the hord< r.s. As the Usacpies, 
or caenpies, were taken e\elusivel\ Ironi 
the warrior i aste. t Iw mad to luLih position 
lay o])en to t-N’ciw 111.111 who could distin- 
f.:uish himscll h\ espo( lal hra\-ery, ;dt hout^h, 
as a I'ule, the usa^|ue nohilit\- stood al(*oi 
trom th(' lower 01 del A kind ot military 
oi\i,ULnis.Ltion existrd in tunes of ])eace ; 
th(‘ usa(ines u]ion the borders wane tlu* 
coimn.Liiders ol the portions ot the warrior 
class there stat ioned, and hroii^ylit up tlu-ii 
(•outin,j.;cnts il war lu'oke (Uit in anotlu'r 
]>art ol the (listrict. howe\'er distant from 
(he houndaiw entrusted to themsehes. 
I"or this ()hj(‘ct the separate us.ujuescarried 
ditl<‘ri‘nt Standards hy which the\' could 
'■•c n'cognisi'd both in battle and in cam]). 

d'he ]^meehas also had a jiarticular dr(*ss 
assi;.,uu‘(l to them. Liki* all members ot 
the (diibcha ract'S, they never wort* their 
hc'ad bar)'. Thex'worea head-drt'Ss not un- 
hk(* a ca]), tlie hair bt'iii!.; closely cro])])ed : 
and it w'as a special jirivilej^e ot tlu'ir rank 
to ])ieret‘ their ears, tlu'ir no.strils, and 
their li])s. lM>r each ent*m>’ that a t^uecha 
killt'd in battU* he W’as allow’t'd to fasten a 
golden ornamt*nt in his under li]), a deco¬ 
ration which considerably increased his 


The 

Warrior 

Caste 


f(*rf)cioiis a])]u*arance. Tht* /;niechas were 
armed w'ith lonjj; s]>cars, axes, slinks, and 
throwin]4-sti( ks, from which tliey could 
sliii^ shoit, shar])Iy jiointed arnnvs. A 
dt'claration ol war, which was {.generally 
at'coinpanied with ]>articular loriiKdities, 
W'as j)rec(*ded by w'eeks ol reli/.,dous c(‘re- 
moni(*s ; then tin* usatjues and tlu^ 

. Luiechas i)ut on their most bril- 
Mummies ?■ , ' 111 • i 

^ . liaiit apii.'irel, w’liieh ('onsisted 

Carried . ^ ^ 

in.oB.me "I yiviiiK K.u»u'nts 

t^old and jirecious stones ; and 
they marched out lollowed bv :in endless 
comjiany ol women, who eonve\'ed ])ro- 
visions and lar^e (piant it u s ot tlu* intoxi- 
catin]< eliicha lor tlu'ir use. 

Tl w'.is ;i ])(*cuiiar custom to c.irrv with 
them into battle the mummies ol t.amous 
warriors; t hese win <* borne into the tliickcst 
])art of the h,c:ht u))on a iicldy covered 
litter surrounded by a chosen b.and ol 

])icked warriors. As in the (':is(' ol theii 
sacritices, jinu'essions. sin.cuny^ ;ind shout¬ 
ing. tlie unjileasant din ol their instru¬ 
ments ])lavi‘d an unpoit.ant ])ait in war. 
d'he victory w.'is celebrated with W(‘(‘ks ot 
festivals and dances and ricli tliank- 
ott'eriniis to the ^uxls : but a defeat, too. 
was the occasion lor ('xjnatory offeiiiyijjs 
to a])])ease the divinities whost* anyer had 
])r(*snmably been .iroiist'd. 

I'rom the band of usa(jnes to whom tlu* 
])rott*ction ot tlu* soutlu'in boundary 
was ('iitriisted arost*. some two (antiiru's 
before the ^])ani>h arri\'al, tlu* rul(*r ol 
Mu(|ueta. who is distincmi^lu'd with the 
title ot Zi}>j)a and llopit.a alter his kini.:- 
dom had bec'onie the most inpiortant 111 
tlu* (diibcha district. H(' i'> ^aid to have 
wain his iiuh'pt'iuh'uct* Irom (hiatabita b\- 
avaihiyc^ Imnsell ol a lestixal .at the 
sa( la'd lak).* to make an attack. Ife ma>‘ 
have been invit('d to the festival from 
motives not wholly disintc'iested ; at .any 
rate, it enabled liim to win .111 easy 
vudoiw ovi'r his masti'r. He lU'Xt ])it)ct*{*d(*d 
to extend tlu* boundarii's ol his kin/;- 

iT dom at the t*X]H*nse of the 

An upstart nu the south and 

Kingdom suc(a*sses 

of Antiquity . . , 

soon ,c:ave him the inejiondi'r- 

ance over the other members ol tlu* race. 
Partl\’by force of arms, and partly by the 
voluntary hel]) ot such jirov mci'S as were not 
satisfied with their own rulers, the Zijijia 
kinj^doin increasi'd so rajiidh' that it was 
soon able to consider itsell as uniting; tlu* 
w'liole Chibcha race under its sw’ay. 
Tlie usual line of suctassion among the 
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Chibchas, as anion^ nian}^ American 
])eo|)les, was from uiuie to ne]^hew on tlio 
sister’s side. It was not, however, the 
royal race of Ho^^ota but the race of 
nsaques of Chia who a])])ointed the Zi})j)a, 
as a])pears from the folJowin^^ h'gend. 

Tlu‘ ])rother of a caci(|ue of Cliia luul 
entered ii])on a liaison with one of the 
eaci(}ne’s wives, and when this was dis¬ 
covered and he was threatened withdeatlx 
on tlie sacrili('ial mast, lie lletlto the court 
of tlie Zi|)])a. Here Jit‘ made himself so 
invaluable by his military ca])acity that 
he was ap])ointt‘d to tht' sucei'ssion in 
default ot an\- le^^id heir. When his 
brotht'i- attained this lii^,di position, tlie 
I'liler of ( Ilia bi'^an to It'ar lor Ins pi-rsonal 
safety. 'I'lianks to tin- inti'rvcaition ot (he 
mother and the sister ol the two piinces, 
a conqiact was niadi' aicording to which 
the son of this sister should succeed the 
('a(a(|iu‘ of ('hia. and should also succt'id 
the Zi])])ain th(‘c\-cnt 
ot hisdeatli; and this 
mode' of inheritance 
is said to h;ive I'li- m 

diired hir all future w 

time. At the bottom 
ol this ])t‘('uliar cus¬ 
tom, wliich is c'cr- 
tainly also found 
amoiii; tlie Kak- 
chik(‘l, lint with a 
(lifftMent ori}.;m, lies 
th(‘ desire to ;;Mve 
^u'eater security to a 
kingdom couqioM-d 
of many little dis¬ 
tricts ol doubtful 
fidelity. This could 
be donebyapjuilnt iipq 
a mifi^hty vassal, and 
especialiy a near rela¬ 
tion, as tlu‘ future 
successi^r, aiid bv 
providifi^^^ him witli 
the means ol .seizing 
the ]K)wer at th(‘ 
critic a 1 m o m e n t. 

Everyone who was 
destined to govtam a 
district, small or 
large, had to ]iass 
tlirough a long ixadod 

of iirobation. 1 'he OF ANCIENT aymara pottery 

test of contineiK'e tliereby involved had 
much in ('omnion with the jirobation of 
the priests ; and tin* ]>riests, too, sii])erin- 
tended the ordeal. At the close of it the 
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ornaments for the ears and nose were put 
upon the young warrior in token of his 
liigh ])osition, and liis acce.ssion then took 
place accompanied by the most licentious 
festivities. The ])ower which a caciijue 
exercised when once lii^ was rei'ognisial 
was ])ractically unlimited. Each usaejue 
]iossesscd in his own ])rovin(\‘ powers 
Ordeal those of liis master in 

of the ciaitral dominion. To him 

Warrior iisaques owed unconditional 

obedience, but they had a power 
of a[)peal from their master, whereas 
the ordinary subjirt had none, d'he 
jiosition ])assi‘d from uiiclt* to ni'plu'W, 
and though each succei'ding ruler liad to 
be confirmed in his jiosition b\' the 
monarch, yid the latti'r could only nomi¬ 
nate a prince ol his own to the tlnone in 
th(‘event of a lamily ol ('aci([ues bei'oming 
(‘XtiiK't, or in cast* of treacher\'and rt‘b(‘l- 
lion. The gifts and the tnbutt‘])aid lo the 
goxernor did not 
])rt*ss lieaviK' iqx/n 
f/f/jr tlu' ])(>opU‘, and con- 

^ sisted cliiefly of gohl 

^ 'and woven cloth. 

.\r rears, however, 
wcri' rigorously ex¬ 
acted. In t hi'kingdom 
ol Zafjue eincrakls 
formed a costl\' })oi- 
tion ol thi‘ tribute. 
Till' rich mini's ol 
Mu/o, which wi're 
then in the ])ow(‘r ol 
hostile savages, were 
but little workeil. 
These ])re('ious stones 
formed an imjiortant 
medium ol exchange, 
commerce being 
carrit'd on side b\' 
sid(‘ with conflict, 
not only among thi' 
sever a I ('hi be h a 
states, but also far 
beyond thi'ir boun¬ 
daries. Almost every 
third day was a 
market day, and in 
])articular ])lac(‘s in 
the ( hibcha distrii't 

AYMARA POTTERY '‘'’’‘I 

.s])ecial tiine.s. to 

A'liich ni(*rcliants came in with their 


which ni(*rcliants came in with their 
special wares from the most remote dis¬ 
tricts. Long measure and ilry mt'asure 
are said to liave been in use ; the medium 




In art tlic Ayinaia were in advance of most semi-barbarous peoples. Examples of their pottery, given o" this and 
the preceding page, show, both in ornamentation and modelhng, that their art had passed the rudimentary stage. 


ol {'oiisistrd of ii roinaLjo niadt* 

ol line hcalrii ^old ; aAd intorost \vas])aid 
iijxni irado dt'bts troni ihv day on which 
llicv wt'it' ('onlracted. Althnu^l) in this 
inannt'p tin* most hcaiitifnl and costly 
])rccioiis stones ca.inc into the hands ol 
the ('hil)chas, yet tlu'y tliemselves under¬ 
took minint; ojx'rations in search of them. 
In Soniondoco ti'act's ha\'e lutui found 
sliowin^" that they knew }k)w to lav hare 
those \'enis in tlie rock whieh contaiiu'd 
thi‘ t'lnt'ralds, and to ]>iek out the vt'ins 
with sliai]) instruments niilil they yielded 
tht‘ ])re(dons stones. 

Diniiit; the last lialf-century before the 
comjuest all tln‘ s])lendonrs of (diibrha 
art were eoma'iitrated at the courts of 


lar^;(‘ immlK'r of room^ wliereiii tht‘ ruler 
ami his court n'sidid and wlnaT his 
treasures were kept, 'fhe biiiIdin.L;s in 
which the ruler rect'i\'(‘d his subu^'ts were 
naturall\-fitted uj) at the .threatest expense. 

As in the ease ol tin* lemj>les. so also in 
the ])alaees ot the Zi])])a. llu‘ touiidations 
of tile main j^illars wt're laid ujxm tlie 
eor])ses of \'iet]nis who were njijiareiitly 
buried alive and crushed to death wlnni 
the ])illar was raised ; the offering of their 
blood to tlu‘ goiis was su])])os('d to ju'e- 
serve the house Irom ill fortune. The 
walls were eonslrueti'il of wood and the 
roots of straw, hut ol these materials 
nothing was visii)li' from within. Tht^ 
lloor was tliieklv ('ox tM'eil with clean mats ; 


the Za(|ue in 'i'lmja. and Zi])])a in ]k)gota. 
It Is trii(‘ that the ]XLku'es ot thes** riders 
wen* constructed ot only wood and straw, 
])nt tlie sjdeiulid ])ro}iortions of their 
design imj)ressi‘d evtm thi' Spaniards. A 
bouble wall of ])alisades surrounderl the 


« , . ]>alaee quaiters.whiehwere 

PI .. ofconsiderable extent, and, 

Palaces of Wood , • i mi i 

. c* being coverei with a root 

and Straw , , 

of waterproof fa])estry, 

lornied a dry |)romeiiade. The outer stock¬ 


ade was interrupted at intervals with masts. 
It was further decorated with little ]>iecos 
of gold plate ; these moved with (‘very 
breath of wind, glistened in the sunlight, 
and made a nu'tallic noise as they (dashed 


together. The interior of the court was 


kept scru])ulously clean, and contained a 


(he wails and roof wt'iv hung wit li ihtlert'nt 
coloured ta]K‘stry, decorated with golden 
ornaments and richly adoriUMl with ]U'c- 
cious stimes. d he ruler sat upon a^hrone 
of wood which was ri( hly os’crlaid with 
gold, surrounded by the highest judests* 
and dignitaries. 

No subject dared a])])roach him without 
bringing some gift, and tlien bo wa.'> alloweci 
to enter only with head how(‘d and eves 
fixed on the floor. He was obliged either 
to maintain this po.stiire or to turn away 
from the king as long as he remained in 
his ]m‘sence ; no one was sufhci(‘ntly 
honouraide to look him in the face, 
as to be placed face to face with the 
monarch was ec^iiivalent to a sentence of 
dealh. T he ruler’s fe(‘t were ran'er allowed 
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to touch the floor ; if the necessities of 
reli^hon or war obliged him to leave his 
})alace, he chaiifjjed his throne for an o])en 
litter, decoratt'd no less richly with ^n>ld 
aiul ])recious stoiu's, which was carried on 
the shoulders of four men. A nimu'rous 
escort inv^ariably accoin])ani(‘d the mon¬ 
arch. At the head of the ])rocession wen* 
st'rvants who swept the 
Two'*'* streets before him and laid 

j down cari)ets: then fol- 

low(‘d a band of musicians 
and a numt'rous botly^uard composed of 
pri('sts and dij^mitaries. The common 
jX'ople, loi'whom each exit of tlieruh'rwas 
a festival, broui^dit ipi tla^ rear. 

In lh(‘ immedialt' mM^^hboiirhood ol the 
palace, thoii^di not within its limits, wt-re 
the d\M*llinjj[s ol the kini.i:’s wi\'es; ol these 
tlie last Zijipa is said to have had as many 
as two hundred. Only one ainoiif; these 
ranked as a le^al wile, and her privilep^t's 
wiiv by no me ans insi^milicant ; ainoniL," 
Olliers she is said to have had the ri{,,Mit 
ol (udoi'cini; a jirescribe'd ])criod ol con¬ 
tinence' u])on lu'r hus])and at Ikm* d(‘ath. 
It Is I'elati'd ol tlu' wi\a‘S (>1 the usaepu's, 

< ach of whom is said to havt* Ik d a 
''oiisiderable number, that they wt're 
• illowe'd to ])unish miscondiK t in their 
husbands with stripes, as th('\' were not 
sub|(‘cl to th<‘ laws which ^o\’<‘rned the 
common peo])le. Adultery amon.tj women 
was \'isit(‘d with .stern jiunishineiit ipion 
both them and their paramours: upon 
mere'sus]):cion, upon an incautious word, 
th(' outra;.;eel husband inii^dit kill his wile. 

The ])osition (h tiu' riilei', as well as of 
indivi<lual (aicKjiu's, was inherited by 
nejihewsand not b\'sons, only th<‘jiersonal 
})ro])erty of the dea.d man comin^j^ to tlu‘ 
wile and children. Amon/; the ( hilx has, 
on th(' (h ath ol the kini^^ and the more 
inij)()r1/uit di{;nitaries, certain women and 
servants also lollowi'd them into tlieother 
world. 'J'he corpse was quickly embalmed 
and lorced into a sittin;.^ ]K)stur(‘, whih* 

c » . . tht'funeral ceremonii's went 

S.r»n&c Bur.»l 

onheChibch.s ; t'H'n ll»; ini. sls 

took the corpse by .stealtli 
toaseciet ji/ace and buried it iiiadee])gnLve 
— first t he mummy, witli itsco.stly raimt'iit 
and A'aluable offerin^^s of gold and ])recious 
stones, and thi'ii, upon a thin covering of 
earth, were laid the women wlio were to 
acconi])any the d('a(| man. These women 
were mad<‘ almost unconscious i>y nutans 
of stu])e lying drugs, and upon tluan 
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more earth was laid aiid tlum a number ol 
slaves. The earth was often ])iled into 
a mound above tin* whoUc Alter the 
burial the luneral lamentations lasted 
some days longer, Ix'ing also l eiK-wed upon 
the anniversary : but the genenil interi'st 
was tpiiclvlx' ('onci'iitI'ated on tlu' ik'w 
ruler, who had meanwhih' InuMi under¬ 
going the onh'al ])re\'iously irn'iitioned. 

In the >’(‘ar 1470 .SagiiamiKK'hica sat 
upon the throne ol Ihigola. As the rules 
of tin* succt'.ssion ordnined, hi' had go\a'i ned 
the district ol C-hia until his ])redecessor’s 
death. ICven at that time the kingdom 
of Zi])]>a iiad attained im})ortant di¬ 
mensions. .Saguanmachii'a, howex er, i on- 
tributed not a little b\' his comjuests to 
gain for it that leading posit kui among 
the C'hibchas which it retaiiu'd until the 
arrival ol the .Spaniards. His pri'di'cessors 
had alread\’ turnc'd their :i.iius against 
the loreign states around them. .'Uid had 
akso subdued many ol the kindred Chibcha 
])eo])les. SaguaniuachiCLL attacked the 
caciipies ol I'usagasuga on ihe lartlioi side 
of the J^lS('a RiverUnd easily won a biil- 
liant victorx'. Jhit it led to im])ortant 
consequences : th(' king ol 


Nemequene 
the Great 
Zippa King 


(luatabila fell hnusi'll iii^ccun' 
and opened hosi ilit les iiimscli 


anticipate a Zippa attack. 
Saguanmachica ein'rgetii'alK I'epulsed him 
and ])eiu'tia1ed into the land ol (luatabita ; 
but his \'ictorious caii'er w.as chi'i ked b\' 
the most ]>owerful (’hihclia king, the 
Zaipie .Mii'hiia, ol Huiisa. who came to 
the help of (iuatabita and threatened 
the boundaries ol Itogoia. 

Xeithi'rol these warriors m'l ms to ha\ e 
been ])re])are(l lor a decisix’e bat tie. AJf.Lii s 
relapsed to theii former position, and the 
robber inroads ol tin' neigliboiu mg sa\'agr 
tribes ga\'i' Ihe Zi])])a. king s<j mueh to 
do tiiat Jie was obliged to put off his cam- 
])aign ol revenge against the /.a(]ue Irom 
\'ear to year. As soon as Saguanma.chica 
had re-established })ea('e upon Ins bordei's. 
fie again overran tb.e land ol (iuata.bit.'. 
and meiiai'ed the Ifiuisi boundaries Irom 
that ])oint. Hut belon* lie reai'hed tbeir 
country Miclma marcJied against him 
with a powaTfiil army, and both leaders 
jH'rished in thi^ furious I)at tie which ensued. 

Success finalIv rested wdth the Ifogota, 
but, ])anic-stri('keii at the death of thi'ir 
king, they eventually nTuujtiished the 
fruits of victory and returni'd home. 
The successor to the Zi])pa throne was 
Neineipiene, the most im])ortant ruler 
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.jat the land ever ]K)ssess(‘d. H4!, loo, 
had ])revi()usly been ca(:i(iue of Chia, and 
Iiis iK‘])Iu‘\v, 'I'isqucsusa, siicr(‘(*<l(‘d him 
in that ])()sitioii. Th(‘ Fiisap^asuf^as, who 
Jiad recently iHnii subdued, eonsidered 
this a lavourabK* ()])])ortnnity to rc.t^ain 
their indeiu^iuh'nee* ; at tlie same* time the 
Zi])a(iiiira, tin* Neinza, and those heieditary 
enemies, the savaj;e Pane hes, made* an in¬ 
road into the country. 

N(*nieqiu‘n(‘ showed liiins('lf eejiial to 
eve;ry danger ; witli one arm\' he n*|)uls('d 
the exte'inal (‘iK'iny wliiU* Tisetuesusa sub- 
diu'd tin* rebels with another. Alter that 
In* took u]) Sagiianma('hi(';i’s plans lor eon- 
(jiK’st. (iiiatabitn tell into his hands 
ratin'!' l)y tiene.licry than by lort'e. '('he* 
]H‘opli* ol ('inatal)ila We re the ( Icvei'est ge)ld- 
sinitlis in the ( liibeha distrnt ; tln'y dis- 
playe'd the highe st skill in covering stone 
iigiirt's with liin‘l\' beate'ii gold, on which 
llnise; ai't i"^t n- little engravings jM-cailiar tei 
the* ( liibcha art wt'i’e- jirodiiced, re'present- 
ing men and be'asts individnalh' and in 
grou])S. ('onse(|in*ntly. e*\e‘ry king, eve-ry 
iisarjin*, (‘\’er\- cai npie,M'as anxious to liaA'e 
one* or inoi'e ol tin* (luatal)ita goldsmiths. 


Two Warriors 
for One 
Goldsmith 


J>ut the monarch desire-d to 
turn the artistic skill ol hi.s 
subjee'ts to hi.s own ad\’an- 
tage*. anddemanded t hat t we) 


warriors should e-nte‘r his ser\ ie'e* m return 


lor e'Vei'N’ goldsmith that he se-nt abroael. 
'I'liis ia< t ga\'e the Zippa hi> op<*ning. 

He and his (’iuiejues sudd('nl\- expresse*d 
a de'Sire foi nunn. ie>usgoldsmiths ; and the 


l)('st XN'ai'rior-, ol Dogota we'iit to tin* eoiirt 
ol (iiiatabila in lln'ir ])lace. 'Fliere lhe*y 
not onl\' lornied a combination among 


tln-mse'lves. but by means e)t ]H*rsuasion 
and jiie'sents succeel<*d in winning e)\'e‘r 
numelons allies among t he* ot lu'r lore'igners. 
Pv the-.se* means the* Zipj)a got the borde*r 
lorlie'.ss ot (luasca inte) Ins ])owe*r, anel 
whe*n e)ne* day he* suelele'iily a])])eaie‘el 
l)e*lore* the* eiqeital e)f (lUatabila the'i'e* was 
no e)ne' te) e)])pe)se' him. 'Fhe’ king anel his 
e'seeirt were* kille'd in the* ])alaea*, anel his 
territeiry was ince)rj)e)rate!el with the king- 
elom e)| Hogota, anel ])laceel unele'r the 
gove rjime*n1 e)t a bre)lhe*r e)f Nemee|ue*ne. 

d'he; ne'xt e)bject e)l Ne*me'e|ue'iu*’s attacks 
was the ruU'i eii I'baque. Tt waseudy aftoi 
several months ol tierce* warlare that he 


iiKuie his submissiein to the Zi]q>a and 
gave him his two elaughters te) wite ; but 
the* conclusion of ])eace brought a con- 
sielerable* aea'e'ssion ol te*rrite)ry te) the 


Zij)pa kingdom, although he left the ruler 


of Ubaque in })ejsse.ssion of his dominions 
as a vassal ])rince. While Nernequenc was 
thus reeuneling f>f[ the houndarieis of his 
kinge\e)m \>y these- WtWe-, e e)\vt^\usVs, a grave-, 
dange-r was thre-ate-nmg its inte rnal ])e a< e-.. 

The brother ol the monarch, who had Javn 
maflei governor of Huatabita, succeeded, 
])artly i)y treachery and partly by force, 
„ , , ill getting possessiem of the 

Robber fortress whe*re the prince ol 
^ I'haqiK* keiit his rich treasures. 

Governor 

carry olF his heioty he was siirrouneleel by 
the‘troo]).^oj the Ubaqiie*, rediie'cd tostarva- 
tiem, and linally kilh'd in an attenqit to 
bn'ak through the line’s ol the* be-siegers, 
alter throwing the tre*;Lsnn's into a neigh' 
boil ring lake*. Though his attack was 
(‘iitire-ly justifieel, the* rbaepie was afraiel 
of the* anger of the Zi})])a. whe)S(‘ brother, 
t he* gov'crnor, had been kille d. The rieli 
j)re‘.-^e*nl.s whieli he se'iit to Xe nu'ejiU’iH* we*re‘ 
not rec<*ive*d until he had apjieared at court 
to ple-ad his e ause in pt*rson. Ihit whe'ii 
he* relate‘<l to the* monandi a full iind 
trnthtnl account e>f tin* circumstance's, 
Xemeepu'iie* recognise*d the injiistie'e that 
his brothe'r had reiminitted, and took no 
action against the ld)a(]ue. 

Xemeqiu’iie’s love of justie e was e-qiial to 
his rejuitation as a warrior : all the* laws 
that were in force in the (.'liibcha district 
at the time <>{ the Spanish eenKpie'st were 
ascrihe'd to him. The niiinhe*!' ol these* 
re'gulations was eertainly limite’d. anel 
the* ])nni'>hme‘nts assigned wen* severe. 
Death in (liffe*n'iit lorms was the ])imish- 
nu'iit ior nuirde*!', desertion, rajie, incest, 
and se)elomv : a eoward was clot heel 
in woman’s garments and give*n woman’s 
we>rk te) de). The* ap])arel and the orna- 
me*nts of Jiigli rank we re* fe)rhidel('n to the* 
coniine)!! j)eo])le* ; emly the usaqiies wt're* 
allowi'd te) bore* their ears and noses for 
tlie^ we'aring e)f ornanu'iits. To be* earrieel 
in a litter was the* exclusive* ])rivile'ge‘ of 
the king anel of those to whom he* might 
* grant ])ermissie)ii. Among the* 

^ re'gulatiein.s of the* ei\'il law 
Giver ^’bich te.stify to greater prof^rcss 

in the id(*a of justice we^ havei 
the following : The ))roporty of a man wlu) 
elied without heirs invariably came to the 
monaredi ; if a wife dieel in eliilelbed, and 
the chilel also, the husband was obliged 
by law to recompense his wife’s family, 
tliougli, however, no such recom])ense was 
lU'cessaiy if the child live*ei. he being 
then responsible only for its maintenance. 

382.1 
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Throughout his rule Nemequene had reputation as governor of Chia, imrnedi- 
never forgotten to prepare for a decisive ately upon his accession resumed the war 
battle with the Zaque. Quemuenchatocha, with the Zaqiie, His first cain})aign 
a boy aged eighteen years, had succeeded brought about the subjection of a number 
Michua in Tunja, and no doubt it was of usaques who had hitherto been the 
owing to his youth that war was not begun vassals of the king of Tunja. He was 
on his side first. But Nemequene could already preparing for a decisive conflict 
not resign the traditional claims of his with his adversary when news came to liim 
predecessors to supremacy. He that an invasion had been made into tin; 
versus 3. powerful army, Chibcha district by a ]) 0 \vi’rfiil fort'ign 

Zaaue subjugation of the enemy—the expedition of Queseda and liis 

vassals of the Zaque. After his comrades. Here, as everywfiere, tlie S])aiii- 
first successes, he sent a message to the ards won a brilliant victory at th(‘ first 
Zaque, advising him to recognise his onset, and this they chielly owed to th(‘ 
supremacy if he did not wish to risk being fear which their liorses insj)ired in the 
driven from his kingdom. But the Zaque natives. Tisquesiisa ffi'd into thi‘ wood^; ; 
was not a man to be easily frightened. but his retreat was betrayed and lu* was 

He knew that he might reckon u])on the crushed. His successor submitted to tln^ 
.su]q)ort of all those who, like himself, were foreign enemy. The Zacpie awaited the 
threatt'iK'd with the encroachments of the Spaniards in haughty n(‘iitra]it\* without 
Zij)ini ; a })owertul army soon came to him offering resistance: for that iea>oii lie 
from the Iraca ot Sogamoso. The battle was not (lt'])rived ot tin* throiK . but du-d 
was hotly (hs]uib*d and lor a long time a natural death soon afterwa 1- 
remained indiTisive ; both monarchs were Many of therulersi'ontimied anobstinai*' 
visible far and widt‘ as they were borne resistance ; but after the main kingdom 
in llu‘ir gleaming litters above the heads had been subjugatcal to tlu toteign 
of ttie multitude, hurrying among the dominion, their elfoits wt'ie n^ele.ss and 
bands of warriors, and exciting them to onlv provoked that fenadt \ wliich so .^ttcu 
the highest dis})lays of courage. Then the staimal the S])anish eoiKjm'sis in « use- 
Z;ji])a advantaal too far to the front, and where the natives did not offei areadvsub- 
p'ceived an enemy’s arrow in thi; breast. mission. r])on the deatli ot'ri.s(jiie^nsa. the 
In vain did he exhort his men to stand ^ . loosi'h’organised kingdom ol 

fast. Tl<e news spread rajiidly tlirough ^ tin* riul)ehas collapsed. The 

th ‘ir ranks, and the troojis of the Zacpu* Con*'*uistadors m'xaa' again we»(' 

attacked with naloubUal vigour, ainl won °*'**'*** * °*^* strong enough to ait'-mpt 
aconqilete victory, ddie deleatial army tlu* recovery of tluar indepemh'maa In ;i 
was fiiiaily oliliged to return to Bogota very few years the .SpaiiKuds o))literatial 
afteraliandoningall itsjireviousconquests. the last traci's oi the nati\-e ei\-ili.->iPicin 
the Zaqm; making only a show of pursuit. with its jn’cnliar cliarai tenstics, as min h 
Nemeqni’ne retnrne<l to Ins ra])ital still by tlieir oj)])ression ol tbenatnes asbx ilM* 
alive, hut fi\'e day.s afterwards Ik* sue- material im])ro\'cmcnts whicli tiu'v brouglit 
Climbed to Ids wound. His successor, into tlie (;m])ire; tludr introduction oi ti’csh 
1 isqu(;siisa, who had ah’ca(l\' won a high l»lood rajiidlv modified the ( hibcha rafc. 
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MIXED RACES OF THE WEST COAST 
THEIR LIFE, CUSTOMS AND RELIGIONS 

A m intersecting^ system of mountains, which must have endured during thousands 
u'lutre the Maedalena and tfie Caiica of v'ears of orevifiim 


where the Magdalena and the Cauca 
take their rise, is all that se])arates San 
A^iistiii from the most northerly ])rovinre 
wlii<'h beloiii^i'd to th<‘ Inca kin^^doin at the 
time of the Spanish coiujuest. d'his range 
strt‘t( hes iimnter-u]dedly over thirty 
degret's ot latitiide, n^acdiing almost every- 
\vlj(‘r(‘ from tin' coast of the l’aciti(' Oca^an 
to I'll' east(‘rn slope of the (.'ordilh-ras, 
wheuc(‘ numtTous streams rush down into 
the gi'eat ])lains ot South AiiK'rica. Here 
the Spaniards found lor the second time a 
ri('h and wch-organised civilisation in their 
newh’ disco\’ered worlds 

d'lie most mistaken ideas have jirevaileil 
ontil re(‘(‘ntl\’ concerning tlie Inc'a kingdom 
of Tahuantinsnyu, and. as in ( entral 
Ameri< a mainly through the fault ot the 
native chioniclers. In Mexico w<‘ saw that 
Don I'ernamlo ile Alha I\tlilxochitl intro- 
(liK'tMl an unlnstorii' lactor into the ancumt 
liistorv of the country in his 
nc.cnt ‘I'ditecs: (larci- 

laso de la \'ega has done the 
" same for tlie'Soutli American 

])ro\-inces, h\- wliich we mean tin* diff(‘renf 
groujis ot states which an' incorporated 
Ill the great Inca kingdom at the end 
of the tifteenlli century : tins historian 
is generall\’ known as ’‘el Inca,” m onler 
to distinguish him from otlier authors 
of th(' same name, and in reft*rence to 
his descent from the royal house of Cu7co. 

During the sixteenth century he wrote 
a history of Peru in which such un- 
hviunded and nmeasonahlc confidence 
h-ts l)een ])laced, owing to the author’s 
connection with the natives, that the 
accounts of other chroniclers of greater 
impartiality have, until recently, heen 
entirely neglected. The work of (iarcilas > 
is nothing more than an enthiisiastic 
jianegyric ot the dominion of the ancient 
native' rulers ; it displays all their exploits 
in the clearest light, hut sometimes tails to 
see, or entirely neglects, tie' shady side 
of their history. In particular the struggles 


which must have (*ndured during thousands 
of years of jirevioiis development are 
dismissed as being the work of the Incas, 
although their dominion was only a few 
centuries old, and although their state 
was certainly the youngest among the 
... different civilisations of South 

Under America. 1 he extensive dis- 

Ihe Incas ‘*'^h/rwards sub¬ 

ject to the Inca rule contained 
miinerons centres of civilisation from the 
earliest times. It is as difficult here as 
in the ease of the northern civilisation to 
drndc wlu'tlier tlu- amount ot culture 
whic h tlje\’ all jicisscssi'd. and which shows 
their corinc'ction with a particular civilisa¬ 
tion. eiiahlc's Us to ('oncliide the (‘xact 
ainoniit ol culture* that had Ih'c'ti attained 
by the inhahitanls hrtorc this disru])tion 
into separate ra< c*s and ])c iples. 

In the- historyof human dcvelojiment the 
same.' jihc'nomena continually oc'cnr under 
diffc'ienl cin'umstancc's •. and care must 
he exercisc'd m ileciding whether coin- 
cidenc'cs and (Connections belong to a 
])rc'vious rc-lationshi]) or arc* ratlicr n'siilts 
of c-arlier collateral inlluenccs. If such 
an early relationship existc'd al all, it must 
at any rate he relc'rred to times earlier 
than the fouiulation of the* kingdom of 
Peru, wliich is said to have taken jdace at 
the iK'ginning of the Christian era. 

This tradition is due to the influence 
of that desire so remarkable 'imoi.*g the 
Mc'Xican chroniclers to make' the history 
of their own country synchronise with the 
history of the Old World. Th>^ different 
civilisations within the Inca kingdom were 
., . situated in districts inliabited 

^ hv at least thrc'e races which 
Races distinguished 

on linguistic grounds. Geo¬ 
graphical cause's gave sticli a jH'Cidiar 
character to the develojiment of each of 
these that the jiossilfility of tlu'ir eomrnon 
origin is counlerhalanced by the difference 
in their monuments. Perha[)s clo-cr 
relations existed between special groups 
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of these nations. The kin^^donis of 
yuito. of Clianchan, and tlie more southern 
province's on the coast, seem to have been 
in closer connection with one another than 
with the Peruvians of the liighlaiuls, the 
Ouechua and Aymara. It can hardly be 
(loubted that these latter were the ori/:^i- 
nators of that civilisation which the Incas 
later niad(' the common ]>ro- 


A of all their subjects. 

In reca'ut times tlu' Avmara 
ran the risk ol having a })art 
ascribt'd to them in South Ami'i'Ka 
similar to that which was attributed 
to the Tolt(‘CS in ('('utral America. 

ICarly si'tth'int'uts on the most nortlu'rn 
boundary of this cixalisinl districU liavi' 
been ascribed to thejn. and to the 
inihience of their iniyuations has Ix'i'n 
attributed all traces of unusual culture 
which have been disci ivi'hhI from C'olombia 
as far south as Chili and bl'^’ond the easti'in 
('ordilleras into the Aryu'ntine district (»1 
Cataniarca. On the othi'r hand, we may 
('ousidc'r it as ])r()ved that the Aymara 
wen' IIk' authors ol the remains of a ]);ir- 
ticular ('i\’ilisation. and one bv no nu'aiis 
despicabh*, i*\istini( ujion the south-i'ast 
of Tahuantinsuxai around the lake of 
Titicaca. \V(* may also ascribe to the 
intluenia' of this ancient cixahsation the 
existence of the fine, artistaally wrouj^ht 
])otterylhat has b(‘(*n broui;ht toli<j:ht upon 
tilt' border^ ol (iran ( haco. now almost 
inaccessible' to the white man. in a district 
that lias Ix'en inha,bited only by nomad 
Indians within human iiiemorv. 'J'hi'>]»ot- 
tery dis])la\'s ornamentation, not onl\- in 
colours but also in modflliiii;. of a kind that 
has lu-en mt*l with but rart'Iv wit bout the 
boundaries ol the ancient c ivilised ])c-oj»lc s. 

Put the pet'uliarities of th<‘ Axinara 
civulisatioii are so distinct and so en- 
tirehycoiisc'cjuent ujion the p-o.ijrajihit'al 
conditions ot their eaii\' hom<' that they 
do not justifx' us in attributing^ the ori^^dn 
of all civilisat ion exclusively to this jieojile. 
r I «• I'hat of the Avmara must 
of The ‘-<->ii^i<lt*i-ed with the 

Quito Slate ^"^''‘dsation ol the (hiitu and ^^f 
the Yun,i;a as merely one of the* 
timtors which /^^o to make ii]) the p'lic'ral 
jiicturc^ ol South American civilisation. 
Amonf^ those states which were; incor- 
jiorated with the Inca kin^ulom at the lime* 
of the Spanish roncjuc'st, but which could 
point to a lon/^ J^eriod of indejK'iident 
develo])ment, the most northerly was 
Ouito. Its inhabitants were culled Cara, 
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They did not, however, consider their 
origin to have bei'n in this district, but 
supposcnl themsc'lves to hava' invaded, 
between the ninth and tc'iilh cc'iituries of 
our era, the' territory which they ])ossessed 
about the sixteenth century. Here thc'y 
founded a new state'. 1'hey wc'ic' by no 
mc'ans certain of their oriij^inal home'. 

Mif^n*atin^ from a soutlu'rly district, they 
are said to liave followc'd the coast to the 
Pacific Ocean ; they tlu'ii .entc'ic'd the 
province' of Manta, soiui'what inland, but 
continued their mij:;ral ions alonj; tlu' coast- 
land, which e^ffc'red but lew attractions lor 
settlemc'iit. Finally, the Ksmt'ralda River 
enabled the'iu to /^uiin the richer and 
lu'althier vallc'ys ol the mountains. 'I'lie' 
]K)])ulation in these' was de'iise', but iin- 
civiliseel, anel could e»fh'r no lastin;;,^ 
re'sistance' to the' more- hi;:;hl\' el('ve'le)pe'd 
military skill eif the' C'ara. and about the* 
yt'ar 1000 a kni^" name'd Chulii firmlx' 
estabhshe'd the'ir rule. He- cn'ate-d the' 
organisation ol the' country. (»ne' ol those' 
e'le>s(' oli^are'hie'al memarchie's wliieh are 
feiund almost e'\*<'i\’where' amon,i.( the' 
e'arlv rae'esol Amt'i ie'a. He introduced the- 
worshij) e>l the' sun and moon amon^ all 
the' pe'oples he- subjugated, and 
was tin* }(»und( i ol a d\’nasl\' 

founded 

by Quitu , 1 / V 1 . 

tunes ox'e'i’ the- (hiito km.^doin. 

His siU'cessors at first proceeded to exle'liil 
the' be)und<irie‘s eel the' kin,e<l<*m n])on the' 
north : the- ]>e'0])le‘s in that dire'e'tion we're' 
as j)riimti\'e' as those* whie h had bee n sub- 
JUi^ati'el in the* e-e'lltre* eel the* kin.Lteleem, aiief 
Ce)ne|Ue'st ill this ehre*e‘t ie>n was limite*el eiiiK' 
by the'ehriie ult \- e)l e'stablishini^ lllie'Se)! eoin- 
immieatieni with their base* eu e)]»eialie)ns. 

Matte-rs we'ie' dltfe'ie'iit towaiel the' seiuth. 
The' late'i Se \ ris, the' kiiij^S e)l ()uite), 
se)on be-j^uin te) turn their aims m that 
elire'e’tie)!!. but 111 the We'll-e)i‘^aillsi'd state' 
e»l 1‘uruha the'\- seeeen met witli a le sistaiie e 
whiedi ('litire'ly ** barre'el the ir ])re)_yu'e'ss. 
Alte'r the' two rule'is hael me'asure'el their 
streiif^th, with ineh'e isive' re'sults tei e'lthe'r 
siele', they e'oncluek'el a tie'atv whie h was 
to elo awa\’ with all pe)ssibility ol he)stilities 
for the future. I’]) till neiw the* threme'e)f 
Ouito hael (U'se'emleel e*le*\-e'n times from 
fathe'r to son, e)i-, failiiyt,^ an imnu'eliate 
heir, from une le tei lU'phe w, ace-eireling to 
the custom of the lamb Chance' the'ii 
lirou^j^ht it at)e)ut that the' Se'X’i'i jieisse'sse-el 
neithc'r son nor lU'jiheav to take* uj) the* 
reuns of f]jove‘rnment, but emly a dauf^hter. 
At siK'h a conjuncture the; princeis and 
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caciques of the realm hail tlie rifi^ht lo 
elect a 1U‘W Scyri ; hut tlie was able to 
}?ersiia(le them to alter these rules for the 
siicci'ssion, and made a com])a('t with tin; 
kiiif^ of Puruha ai'cordiiifjj to which his son 
was to mairy the ])rincess and ascend the 
throne of Ouito, thereby fusing; th(‘ two 
kin^uloins into oni‘. In this n<*wiy form(‘d 
kin/^ulom the town of f)uito remained th(‘ 
caj)itid, and all the more so as u])on the 
southward the clouds of Peiuvian con¬ 
quest be/^an to lowei threateninf^ly. 

Ouito was a kiiyi^ulom not only extensive 
and rich, but also well or^^anised and 
('ivilised - a ])ri/i' to excite tlii* desires ol 
any monarch anxious foi ('on(|nest. 
'rhoii;;h the ('ara did not unilerstand, as the 
Peruvians did, the art ol layin^^ down 
hi^^h-roads and buildin^^ brid^^es in their 
count r\’, thi'v wt're by no means despic¬ 
able aniiitects. d'he kin^^^ had laid out 
{^^aiden^ and built jialaies in Liribainba 
amoiif^ a number ol little lakes connei ted 
b\' canals ; and these tormed not only a 
royal ])ala( e worthy i^l a mi,iihty jirince, 
but also a stroiu^ fortress in which an 
arinv of thousaiuh ol warriors mi|:,dit offer 
a vigorous resistance to their 

* *^*’*‘. o])])onents. 'I'lie soldier.s of thi* 

and Puruha , ' i i i 

• ^ f f iuid i’uruha were armed 

in ar arc Spear and sling, but 

they usrd the^e wea])ons with inoht 
astonisliing ai'curacy, as the Inca warriors 
\\’ere to learn when their turn I'ami*. 

Prowess in war had become somewhat 
imjiaired under the later Sevris: a 
geniMation ot peace had ])rodu('ed mui'h 
adwinee in wealth and luati'i'ial comforts, 
but had not callid forth the fierce virtues 
of war. ('onsecpientlv. when the Inca 
Tuj>ak Yiqianki tirst turned his arms 
against the ()uitu he met with but little 
resistanci*. 'I’lie outl\'ing |)ro\ances. which 
were only loosely connei'ted with tin* 
kingdom, were lor the most jiart won over 
b\- till' ])romis('s ot ])eace which the Inca 
lu'ld out to them as he advanced threaten- 
ingl\- at the head ot his veteran army. 

When Tu]>ak Yiqianki invaded the 
kingdom of Ihiniha every ste]M)f jirogress 
was bought at the ])ri('e of blood : but 
when the Scyri general, trusting to 
supiM'ior numbers, gavi‘ battle in the o]K‘n, 
lie suffered such a decisivi* defeat that the 
Inca gained jiossession of all Puruha 
almost without striking another blow. 
However, he did not at once invade the 
district of Quito ; alter establishing 
garrisons in the territory he had 


of war 
Tuj>ak 


conquered he returned to Cuzco in 1460, 
as his attention was clairniMl elsewhere. 
The Scyri died a few years after these 
events. His life had been jHXiceful, and he 
had grown old, before the attack ol Tiqiak 
Yiqianki had invested him with heavier 
res])onsibilities at a time when he was not 
strong enough to resist. Hut a year of 
, , battles had arou.sed those 


Inca Victory i- • ■ i • r i * i 

Throu h quahtuis in his son for winch 

^ . his ancestors had been dis- 

rcftc cry As soon as he had 

obtained jiossessiini ol his father’s kingdom 
he began acamjiaign against the invadi'rs ; 
and although he did not succeed in regain¬ 
ing the whole extent of his kingdom, yet lie 
rapidlydrove the Inca-I\‘ruviansout of that 
district which had formed the nucleus of his 
father’s realm. Many \’ears ])assc‘d before 
the Incas again turned tlieireyesnorthward. 

At last, in the year 1473, Huaiiia Ca])ak 
a])])ear('d on tin* boundaries of Quito, but 
found them better guarded than they 
had been in the timi' ol Tiqiak Yujianki. 
l'h(‘ Puruha had strongly fortified the 
bank ol th(‘ Achu])alla ; and the un¬ 
failing aci'urai'y of their slingers wrought 
terrible havoc in the ranks ol the enemy 
and entire!\’ lunitralised their siqH'riority 
in tactics and aiinameni. P)ut the Inca 
obtained by treachery what he could not 
win bv force of arms ; on this occasion, 
also, promises of ])ea('e made a great 
iiujiression u])on tht‘ subjec ts of the jiroud 
Scyri. and bi'fort' the ])owerful Inca army 
many caciiiiies began to waver. Treachery 
ol this kind revealed an unfortified ford ova'r 
the Achujialla : and when once the rivi r 
had been crossed t he Puruhas were obligi'd 
to evac uate their fortress and retreat. 

1'hey again atteinjited to ojqiose the 
Peruvians, but so dec isive was their de- 
teat, and so general tin* desertion of their 
vassals. tha.t the Scyri was obligjed to 
abandon almost the whole tirritory, with 
his ca])ital. Quito, and his summiM' resi- 
denc(‘. Tiribamba. He fled To Hatun 
. Tacpii, in the country of Ota- 
Dies bale), and, after nnc.ondilionally 

. . rejecting the ]iro])ositions ol 

i-.ghling 

he ])erished fighting for the last remains of 
his kingdom. Huaina ( ajiak then con¬ 
sidered that his conquests were complete. 
Hut immediately after the death of the 
Sc'yri resistanci* was renewed around the 
jierson of Paccha, the daughter and heiress 
of the king. She did not ojieiily oppose 
the Inca’s ])Ower, but she made it cli'arly 
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understood that new dangers would be peoples on the coast by the collective 
continually threatening him from her. name of Yunga ; moreover, between tlie 
In order to win her over without blood- peoples of the northern and the southern 
shed, he added her to the number of his coast political relations were so dose 
legal wives. As Quito and Puruha had that it is im]H)ssil)lc accurately to divid(‘ 
formerly been united by this means, he the little that is known of their histories, 
incorporated the country with his own The very fact that an im]x)rtant grou]) 
kingdom, and the histories of the two states of states could be developed <)n (h(‘ 
are henceforward indissolubly united. coast of Peru is evidence* that this ])eo])l(' 

If the Cara of Quito had really migrated had made considerable strides in tlidr 
northward from another people on the struggle for existence ; or 1 lit* 

coast of the Pacific Ocean, as their legend Coast V which the Chimu 

relates, this people must have been the kingdom extended was cti- 

Muchik, who are called Yunga by the ° **’'* tainly unfavourable to a (h iiM- 
Inca-Peruvians, the Chimu by the population. The ground of Hk* narrow 
S])aniards. From the (bilf ot (Guayaquil coast-line between the sjuirs (»1 the ( oi- 
southward to the neighbourhood of the dilleras and the sea is not whollv barrc'ii ; 
modern Callao the wliole seaboard had but there is an almost entin' l.iek o! lain- 
long been in their ])o\ver. I'arther south- fall, and the burning rays of th<' tru]>ical 
ward ]H' 0 ]> 1 (‘ speaking another languages sun hav('made the country lU'arly a desert. 
and with anothi'r political ciaitre were Oases exist hen* and tliere, wlu'it' the 
situated on the borders ot the ])r()vinces of raj>id torrents that How down Irom tlx* 
the Chimu kingdom. Their civilisation, neighbouring range bring siilhcient mois- 
hovvTver, showt'd so many ]K)ints ot tnre with them to su])])ort some \'eg(‘tabU* 
resemblance to that of their more northern life. These nvi'rs, in tla ir uiK'lu'cked 
neighbours that the Incas denoted all the fury, are ('V(‘n ilangerous to maid^md. 



REMARKABLE POTTERY FOUND IN A CHIMU TOMB 
Of all the ancient pottery discovered in America this wonderfully preserved Greek-like head, found in a Chimu tomb 
in Peru, is without doubt the most beautiful. It is the grem of Mr. T. Hewitt Myring’s recently made collection. The 
head-dress probably indicates that it represents an influential priest ora wealthy law-giver. The strong suggestion 
of Graeco-Egyptian art certainly gives considerable support to the theory of an early intercourse with the East. 
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THE BURIAL CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT AMERICA 
Thp custom of prpsprvin^ the bodies of the dead prevailed largely among the early peoples of America, The first illus¬ 
tration shows a miimmihed body prepared for burial, the ball at the top representing the face, winch is covered with a red 
material, over which is thrown a primitive wig. In the second picture is seen the body as it actually reposes inside the ca.se. 


Durin;;^ tlu' tlr\- Mason tlif thirsty ground 
so cntirolN' ahsorhs the moisture that 
oltiui no single dro]) reai'hes t 4 ie sea; 
l)ut wluMi a thunderstorm bursts with 
iropieal liiry above the spurs of tlie 
('ordilleras the rn’ei^ rise* high above their 
banks in a \v\v liours, and in tlieir n*- 
sistless ('our.M- swee]) a wav ('\erv learner 
to their ])ower. Tlie ])eriod must have 
b(‘en long before man sought a refuge in 
this dangerous strip of country; but lie 
Man’s succeeded in overcoming all 
r- k* diriicul ties ami in wresting from 

Nature n^iitui'c the means to sujijiort a 
])0]iuIation lar more numerous 
tlKin that of to-day. For this the exten¬ 
sive ri'inains of the ancient towns which 
are to found at the mouth of almost 
every valley k'ading from the mountains 
to the sea are evidence. 

The lirst reiiuirenient for a lasting 
S(dtlement of the country was the ])ower 
of controlling the water. The people that 
settled there may have had ex]>erience 
in their earlier honu^ in the art of draining, 
an art widely diffused of old in the moun¬ 


tainous districts ot Peru, and practised 
hen‘, at any rate, with brilliant success. 
W’here the river ])assed from the moun¬ 
tains to the ])lain it was divided or drawn 
off in great canals which followed the 
course of the river and led into a com- 
])lication ol smaller tributaries. By this 
means of irrigation a much lai'gm' extent 
ol country could be cultu'ated for maize, 
sweet })Otatoes, yui'cas, and cotton, and 
also the great danger of inundation was 
overcome. Tlie laliyrintli of wattT-courses 
broke the power of the Hood and turned 
the extraordinary fury of the rivers into 
an extraordinary blessing for the land. 

A furthiu' evidence for the agricultural 
activities of the coast tieoples is their 
knowledge of the excellent effects of 
guano. As guano was used for manure 
by the Inca-Peruvians, they must have 
learned its value from the coast races, 
who possessed inexhaustible supjilies of 
this article, for they alone were suffi¬ 
ciently skilled in navigation to import 
it from the islands. It is certain that at 
the earliest times only individual valleys 
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A TOMB OF THE ANCIENT AMERICANS IN THE SANTA VALLEY 


on tlu ( o 1 st \^(U ])()])nl ill (1 iiul is llu 
lon^ wild stutilus ot s ind whii li si p ii ili 
tlu hilts 1)1 M^utition iioLind tlu ii\u 
11)111 SI s ti Din oTu inolliii in iik (oininuni 
t ition h\ 1 ind ilinosl inipossihU tlu < 
inili\ idu il si tth nil Ills li\td loi i loi^ 
tiini in 1 i)inj)li ti isol ition J»iit tlu niou 
llu ])i)])ul ilion mill isid in sm h in o isis 
tlu moil iiiL,int hi I Hill llu nuissiU ol 
hniiw^iiu^ 111 w ])oitions ol I iiiil iiiulu i ill 
tuition \s ililhiiniis ol i Inn iti mil 
tlu lii)stilit\ hilwiin till inonnt nil iiul 
tlu 11 ) 1 st ])ii)plis lontniiil llitsi ii\ii 
sittkinints within c\cc i diiiw^h niiiow 
limits till ^ nils I soiisht iloiis till SI i 
( o 1st toi lit si 1 (list 111 ts w liii li will i ip ihk 
ot » iiltu ition < 111(1 si idii ill\ oht iiiu (1 
possession ol ilmost ill tlu \ ilk\s wlmli 
inn down liom llu ( oidilln is 

Audi dills" to ti idition thin iNtiiisioiis 
oi It niton Will milk liom the noith 
soiithw lid \s imst this tlu 1 ( lu iiiliio 


los"ii il u isons W I h i\ ( ill ( i(l\ notK I d 
i ti idition ol misi ilioii lioiii tlu south 
iinons the ( ii i ol Oiiito il would I i dilh 
(lilt lo (\plim llu 11 I it lonshi]) litwnn 
then (Uilisition iiiil thit ol ^iii Xsiistm 
w nil tlu ( i\ ills ilion o‘ ( mil il IN i ii il 
tlu (entii lioniwhuh tliisi moMiiunts 
])!()(11 (Il (1 w IS Min lid in llu lu ishhi 111 
liood ol (iiiiNupi/l \nil n llu ( Iimiii 
]H o])l( s I \ tt lull (1 tlu 11 dominion no I ii llu i 
south thin I im i liow n it possil k ihil 
iiiMlisition siniil II down to tlu snidkst 
(It 1 Ills ( oidd hut (xMiiiid ill disliKls 

( \ ( n I II till I south ^ III mill h iiioi i 
]iiohihk th It till s( till mints lu iht 
(oist juoiiitlid liom tlu south ind (ho\< 
till noithiin pt opk iiion ml nu u into 
tlu 11 lUlllsi I (llstlKts Ol J 11 111 1 tlu ill 
iioithwiid iw IN horn tlu (o ui Inu into 
tlu mount nils M m\ i it thin w is i 
nniloini /one ol euihs ition in ixistiiut 
it 111 i II l\ ]>i 110(1 w liK h i ml 1 K I (1 till 



STRIKING EXAMPLES OF ANCIENT CHIMU POTTERY 
The aitisti'' powers of the incient Peruvians were almost exclusively devoted to their pott« ly The examples given 
above discovered by Mi T Hewitt Mynug in the Chimu valleys display a remarkable taste in decoration and modelling 
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coast “land from Rio Maulc as far as tho 
(iuU of (Guayaquil and contained certain 
hi^diland races u|)on the nortli-east. 'I'his 
civilisi»tion was ancient, and had begun to 
fad(i l)ef()i(‘ the Incas became inq^ortant 
in th(‘ higliland. 

IndivKlual kingdoms and races broke 
away from Ihi; community : no political 
unity e\'er (existed, 'I’lie unitiesof religion 
and language disappeared under local in- 
IliKMu es, until a new c'entre of ])ovv(‘r was 
lormed lu'ar tin* northern boumlaries in 
the \e'Llk‘\ of Chimu. Here a numbi'r (>1 
])owerful kings undertook to pro(t*ed in a 
contrar\'dii'(‘('tion and extend their pow<‘r 


and Huaclio became incorporated in tlie 
Chimu kingdom partly individuiilly and 
])artJy in groiijis wliich liad enjoyed a 
uniform ci\ilisation foi a long time. On 
the south t he ])riest ly state of Pachacainak, 
which was iributar\' to the (hiismancu, 
and tlie grou]) of callevs which was ruled 
by th(‘ (dm])imancu. fornu'dsmaller states; 
either they w('r(‘ obligi'd to off'*!' an jrmecl 
resis*tance to the (diinui coiupiest, or, like; 
Pachacainak, tlu‘v owed their furtln'r 
imUquMidence jirobably to the ix'veM'eiK'c 
j)aid to tlu'ir t(‘m])lc towns. At an\ rate;, 
they di^])lav rich and carefullv eh-corated 
ruins ol that old e ivilisLtion whie'h had 



AN INCA-UERUVIAN STONE BRIDGE IN THE SANTA VALLEY 
In architc(.tnrt* tli»* Iiica-I-’eriivi.ius were considerably in advance of tlieir American forerunners. In the 
alisence of folds most of then more nnnortant rivers were crossed at various points by bridges of stone, which 
weie built willi a siiij^nlar degiee of mathematical preci.sion and accuracy. Wheie stone biid^es weic 
impiacticahle, as in monntaiii ranges, suspension budges of bcnipon roi>e and woven lianas took their places. 


southward, nnd again to mute in a ])oliti('al 
unity peoples alrcad\' closcK* related. I'his 
' onrsi' of e’\'cnts was in ])rogrcss ehuig 
lib' ( oast when the Incas began a similai 
‘.irccr ot coiujiicst m the bigliland. Ke‘- 
collced ioiis (d Ibis, which were still Ircsh 
at the time oj the- S|>aniN]i coneiucst, are' 
the <'ans(' oj the mi>takcn iehxi that the' 
civilisation ot tlu' coa'^l-land urocccek'tl 
in thf‘ same- dircetion. In the' sixtci'iith 
ce'ntnry ii was pe'rfccllv well known iliat 
the' kings of (diimii h.id e'xtcndcd their 
1 H)W(‘r southward and siihehu'd a number 
of smalk'r state's. Thus, the valk'vs of 
Viru Santa, Ncpc'ha, Huannev, Suite, 


attained such a high ami uniform ])itch of 
('i\ ilisat ion and ciilturt' iqxui the.'* north 
and south ol the ( himii kingdom. 

Both he'foiv and at tlic tinu' of the' Incas 
the coast distried must have' hce'ii extremely 
thickly populated, ( hanchan. the capital 
of the' ( himu kingeloin, in the* ne'ighbour- 
hooil of the' modc'iTi Trujillo, is by no means 
the only site which has an area of about 
g^o acit-s. Ruiiu'd sites of c'epial size' 
are situated in Pachacumak and in Huadca; 
and the ex'incte'ry of .\neon. ne'ar Lima, an 
iiu'xhaustihle huntiiig-grejuiul for Peruvian 
antiquities, also points to a long-e'ontimie'd 
and dense population of the country. 
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FUNERAL POTTERY OF THE ANCIENT CHIMU 
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\ _ PORTRAIT HEADS IN TERRACOTTA FROM EARLY PERUVIAN GRAVES " I 

Afri-ff- PERUVIAN POTTERY OLDER THAN THE INCA CIVILISATION 

If 

above ehow a woaderful power of realistic eapression, IhJ q'Lalit/of the woA vajj tog with t"e"wSh o'fU.7d«.i«d 
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OTHER ADMIRABLE EXAMPLES OF THE EARLY PERUVIAN POTTERY 


More of the fine Huacho terracottas discovered by Mr. Myring:. Their splendid condition is due to the rainless 
climate of the Chiinn valleys, the absolute dryness preventing: injurious chemical action. The painted terra 
cottas probably come from tombs of persons unable to afford the sculptor’s or modeller’s fee. Below are various 
pieces of funeral pottery, including: clever bird representations, especially the sacred owl, and three of the open vases 
with false bottoms which are very frequently found. In all cases the false bottom contains a piece of gold or silver. 
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thcst‘ sites are of similar 
siiuv most of tJic IniiJdin^rs in 


Almos-^ ali 

ai);)ca!a]U'(‘, .. 

the extensive ruins ar(‘ ri^^dit-anj^Ied in eon 
stniction and dis])os(Hl at ri^^lit anj^des to 
ont' aiiotlier. As tlu' coast does not 
provide suffK'ii'nt stone or \\(H)d to lu* used 
as biiildiiii^ niat(‘rial, 'he roast ix'oples 
(M'ected tlieir l)iiildini^^s !.'r lh(‘ most i)art 
ol little Inirks inadi 
ehietly of ])ouii(U‘( 
clay. The walls in 
eonseqiieiK'e had to 
he made of ConsidiM- 
a])le tiiirkness ; l)ut 
thehreadtli d(‘r leased 
towards tlie toj), so 
that tlu' roofs and 
ctMlings were widt'i 
than the floors. This 
was the rase*, at .'i!i\- 
l att^. with the t('mj)l(‘.'> 
and ])ala(''*s, the oiil\’ 
hniidin.^s of which 
the walls dispkiN’ 
trac('s of (h'coration 
in tli(‘ form of orn.i- 
inental stnc('o-woi k. 

( oiKvrnin;:: the mode 


houses. Tlu'se would ])e made of clay for 
the chief classc's ; the houses of the common 
people Jiiiist have heiui niad(‘ of reeds and 
caiK's, as wood was (‘iitindN’ lackijijL;-. TJk' 
t‘\lt‘nsiv<‘ ruins ot walls, w'hi('h can still he 
seen to hav(‘ (unbraced the ancient cities, 
ail* ])artly the gu'at w^alls of dedemee of 
which iiHtst towns jxissessed 


of rooting', WH' can 
only draw doubtful 
('onchisions. The lew 
roofs that remain are 
also com])os(‘(l of workecl clax 
f;,ieat halls wliic'h exist anion,e; 
ran harilly ha\'(‘ been coxci'cmI 1)\ sik li 
jxMishable means. Window's weH‘ entiixdx 
unknown ; the rooms were ^c iierallv built 
around a court, and aii uiid li^^dit were 
admitted by the door, which olteii toctk 
up the whole (>1 the Iroiit side. The most 
im})ortant ruins, howex-er. u.ri' not dwellin.-^ 


ANCIENT PILLARS NEAR TIAHUANACO 
Tlif.' origin and use of these lolics are unknown, hut 
they were probably connected with Titicaca civilisation. 

: but the 
th(‘ ruins 


a double 
row with entraiK't's 
at the ani,des, and art‘ 
])artly the xveaker 
xvalls which dixidthl 
the town into a 
mimlx'r of districts 
likt‘ courts ; these are 
su])]>osed to have 
been iiihabitixl in 
common by jiai- 

ti('ular clans and 

also by ollicials 
rii(‘ palact's and 

ti'iiijiU'S S(‘tMn lor the 
most pai t to liax'e 

been (‘lected around 
the circiimlereiH't' of 
tlu' town ; in the cast' 
ot tenij>les W’e coil- 
■^tanlly meet w ;tli tin - 
I act's i i.dn,^ in stt'ps, 
walls ot which 
wt're nit('rru])t('d now 
and tilt'll by looms 
and wt'ie built ot buck, the intt'i'ior iiein;:^" 
lillt'd xvith nibble. Manx of tht* ti'injih' 
px'ramids also stMWt't! .-is tombs, but oiilx' foi 
the kini.:s and the lii.Ldit'st jirit'sts. Ixxtt'ii- 
six'e ct'ineteries like that ot .Aiictin are to 
be touiid in inanx- plan's, particukirlx’ on 
lilt'south of tilt'( hiinu kiiipnloin. Ib'rt'ihe 
nnimniit's weic- placefl, lastt'iied in a sitting 
j)osition, soinetmies aloiu', sonit'tinit's in 
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EX/VMPLES OF THE ADVANCED SCULPTURE OF PRIMITIVE SOUTH AMERICA 
Although much of tho sculpture which has been iliscovercd in the Inca kingdom is often attributed to tlip Incas, it is 
probably the rcinauis of a much earlier and less known race of people who inhabited thesej regions Among the Incas, 
sculpture was almost entirely forbidden, and in theii buildings it was rarely that any tlecorative carvings found a place. 
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groups, in vaulted graves, or in enormous lnc3.s. The Pacliacamak of the coast 
jars, occasionally with no ])rotection at all, 3X*o])les was originally a similar divinity ; 
and often in tiers one upon the other, but as the son of Con he is mythologically con- 

alwa\'s decorated as well as possible and iK'.cted with the highland god and re])re- 

provided with the iini)leinerits of their seats the same idea, the origin of all 
earthly proh^ssion. Often, however, a created things, including ])robably the idea 
common man could not afford the ex- of divinity, since all other deitits are only 

])eiise of such a resting-place; he buried emanations from him. On the coast the 

The Moon as dead in the floor of elements of the wat<‘r-worship were brought 

the Chimu's^ his dwelling, and the city into connection with him ; thus lie s]>reads 
Chief Deity often lioiK^y- his cloak uj)on the waves as a boat and 

combed with siu'h graves. ])asses out of sight over tlu' sea, or in the 
A peoj)le who showed such jnety towards roaring of the stregain he dc'livcMs oracles as 
thtnr dead must naturally ha\'t‘ belie\’i‘d Riinak (the rushing one), ('onsequently, 
in a future lih‘ c()rres]>on(ling in some he could be r('j>rc‘sent('d with a iish’s tail, 
degree to their earthly (‘xistenc(‘. and the fish, as being his symbol, was 

We can hardly conctnve that a people r(‘garded as a fetish. 
u])on whose notice tlu* destructivt* powers IMiallic worshi]) has also betm ascribed 
of the sun were so ('onstantly forced to tlu* Chimu ; liguri'S ol ('lav found in 
as they W(*re iij)on the inhabitants of the coast ])ro\'in('es s('eni to confirm the 
the Peruvian coast should have made theorw Tlu* ])eo})les on the ('oast were 
SLiiyworshij) tlu* C(*ntral j)oint of their also peoph's of (lei'aymg ('i\'ihsati(»n. among 
religion ; it is intelligible that they whom such conceptions invariabK’ ri'cur. 
should have iX'garded The\’had not onl\'lH*come 


water as the ('hief object 
of their V(‘neration, for 
their li\’elihood dei)(‘n(.le(.l 
entirely u|)ou its bene- 
fu'ent influenc(is. The 
Chimu are certainly said 
to have re\erenced the 
moon as tlu'ir ('hi(‘f deity, 
and also the Pleiadc'S 
and the three stars whic h 
form Orion’s bell. Jhit 
th(\y also cu)nsid(*red 


, MMpjiBuAa ir..L 

pBunrair' • ,,a _ 
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COUNTER FOUND IN CHACUNA 


.. i 

e*;eess of ])r(.s]H‘nty tliat 
l]u‘irci\ ilis it ion, altliongb 
in nuiiiN lespects it was 
not oiil\ ('(jual but eon 
siderably suiH'i ior to that 
ot the liigbl.ind ]K‘op](', 
eolhipsc'd before tbeii 
onset. I'lie first inbaiii- 
tauls ol Pern with 
whom t lu' Sp.'iriiards met 
wen* ( hiimi Indians who 


the sea to lie a divine power, which Iiad vc'iiturecl a considerabh' distance* 
lieli)s to tc-ed men with its lish, makes Irom the- c;.oast in their rude* vc‘ssc*ls. As 


communication ])ossible between nations, 
and nu)dc*rales llie sun’s clc^striietive 
glcwv witli its rc'fresliing brc*c*ze. A similar 
worshi]>, either ot the sc‘a or ol water 
of some kind, is spread over the whole 
coast-Iiiie. Fishes also obtained reverc‘nc'e, 
as ()ei«ig erc'ated b\' thc^ water; the go(_l of 
Pachacaniak, the c'hiet divhnity of the whole 
coast district, was dc'pictedwith afish’stail. 

In Pachacaniak wc* hnd a b{Kly of rc^li- 
gioiis conc'c])lions which jiroceed from 
different sources. In tlu; highlands of Pc“rii 
we shall jirescmtly incu*t with a widely 
extended worsliip wliicli clis])lays much 
affinity with the Quetzalcoatl-Kukiilkan 
of (.entral America. Originally iierhaps a 
sun-god. he had become so entirely anthro¬ 
pomorphic in course of time, that tlie 
people tliought of him only in his human 
form as a Jaw-giver and a civilisc*r, and as 
in opposition to the sun-worship of the 


the stretches of land which divided the* 
•sc'parate coast valleys trom oiu* another 
wc'i'c* incapable oi cull ivat ion, tliat c'oin- 
iminic ation belw('(‘ii the tc)wns, uhich tlieir 
size and {nospeuity would have ]c‘d us to 
ccxpect, C()u]d not be carried on by land. 
The* migration legc'iuls s])eak of the first 
inlial)ilants of ajjnosl all the* coast-land as 
having come from tlic* s('a ; and tlie con- 
Conquests <>/<>"'''liimii. I<> vvlioni llif 

of the llnnia ol the* inoiiiilains was un- 
Chimu known, c'an ha\-c* taken ])lace 
only by sc‘a. WVkicI, howc'vvr, 
was larking just as ninc h tor shipbuilding 
as for arc'liitc'ct lire, and the* canoe, so widc'ly 
em])loyc*d in othi r ])arts of Amc'rica, was 
unkncjwn on the* IVruvian coast. 

1 'he Chimu and Yuuga u.sed a kind of 
raft wJiic'h rested on strong Imndles of 
pnes, till? air containc-d in the canes giving 
it sufficient buoyancy. On the coast of 
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Pern the Pacific Ocean fully justifies its 
nanu‘. and thus by these ])riniitive means 
a constant coiiuniinication. attcnided with 
little danger, could be carried on. 'I'hose 
\'('ssels, similar in constructitm, whicli the 
inhalutants (»n the lake of Titicaca used, 
were no doubt built for lh(‘ first time by 
colonists from the I'oast district who had 
been tiansported thither alt(‘r 
Races Under ; f..r Nature 

. . theri' otl(‘r(‘d material lar 
uominion jor shipbuilding 

in the mighty trees which wt'ix' apparently 
(‘inployt'd b\’ tlu' ('\]M)ik'1i1s of the oldest 
cix’ilisation, tlu' biiihlt'is ol 'J'iahuanaco. 

rh(' ]ac(‘s of the coast-hiK' camt* iindtu' 
tlu' Inca dominion at dilli'Kait tinu's. 
Ihehacntt'k had ahcNuly subdiunl the 
vallf\- on the ^oulh without encoiintcaing 
an\' olcstiiiato resjslaiu'e. Siniilai]\-, in 
lattr tinier, ('uismaiicu and ('hupimaiuai 
ga\e in theii' submission to tht‘ Iiua- 
I'ern\ ians at I ht' first demand, hoping 
with theii' Ix'lj^ t<» estMpt' tiie oppu‘Ssiv(‘ 
dominion with whit'h the Chimn king> 
thi'ealtMual tluMn. 'fhe sacred town ol 
P.ichacamak also submitted to the Iiaa 
wilhoiil bloodshed; tor the Inca laid 
i:h'ead\' learned to attract tlii' adherenc(‘ 
of othei ])i'oples b\' I'eligioiis toleiatioii. 


wit hoiil 
i:h'ead\' 
of ot hei 

Near the teini'le ot Pac'hacamak 1 he\- 
euete(l a new and more splendid building 
for the siin, blit the\' also made offei ings 
to the god ol the coiHjnered ]K‘oph\ and 
lor this tilt' priests expressed tludr thaidvS 
in fa\’onrab]e })iophecic's. loom this point 
the liK'as and tlu.- ('hiinii (',ime into ('olh- 
sion. but alter long and bloody battles tlu* 
lortnne ol war enabled the IiH'a Tuj)aU 
Yupaiiki to adx’ance, afti'i his first t'am- 
]xngn aeaiiHt tlu' ( hntn towanKthe c'entie 
ol the (diiiiin kingdom, the town of ( lian- 
chan in the \alit \ ot Otn/co. fhe ruler 
of the kingdom (ontinued to oftei a des- 
jjaiiiiig i (''^i>tance. but Ins satraps aban¬ 
doned him OIK' alh'r the otluM', and bought 
the lax'onr ol tlu* Inca by t heir submission, 
, and when lu' threatened to 111- 
TKe Chimu s .valerto the 

Submission 1 /-i • 

, , coast, tile (. Inmu saw t he use- 

lessne-,.-. (»1 iurtlK'i resistance, 
and nucouditioiialh’ surri'iidered hims(‘ll 
and his kingdom on the field ol ( ajamarca. 
In al h'a'^t two jiku'es on iIk' highlands 
o] Ikan, beloH' the times o| the IiK'as, a 
('ivilisation existi'd which !iad attained a 
considerable' jatch ol deN’t'lopment. In 
tile ci'iitrc of Peru, where' the Santa River 
runs for a lomr disjame'c* parallel with the 


Marafion River Ixdweni the dark sl()})es 
and the snow-white peaks of the Cordil¬ 
leras, until th(‘ foriiKT strc'am turns aside 
to the Pacific (ka'an, a j'lowi'rful, warliki' 
pt‘()]>le, who were also ac(]uainte'd with the 
art^s ol peae'e, loiuuU'd a great kingdom. 

Historical traditionsgi\'e us practically no 
informati(»n about this ; it must remain 
eloubtful for the' ])reseut wlu'tlu'r the 
Cuismancu ot ('onchucos, already me'ii- 
tioned, is not the re'sult ol some' a]>])arent 
misuneli'rstanding. Coiu'hucos, which is 
situateel on a little' tributar\' e)f the 
Marafion, eloe'S at any rate* be'le)ng to this 
ci\'ilisalion ; and the* ruins of vSij)a, which 
are not far distant, with its gre'at tombs 
forme'el e)ut ol cubie*al stone' ])loe ks, is one* 
ot the nn)st inti'n'sting points wlu'uce' a 
concejitie)!! can be' gaine'd of the' mainu'r 
in which this lace ele'\('lo]u'd. 

The' kingdom e)f the- Cnisinancu, whie:h 
w assubdik'd wit hont opj)osition b\ the' Iiua 
Tupak 'S'upanki on his campaign against 
the' Chiinu, is phu'e'd b^' inert chromcK'is 
U))on the- e'oast ; and the' e'e'utial ])oint ol 
the' kingdom of ^Inch ( oiK'hncos loimt'd 
a j>ait elhi not lie' on the Marafion, but in 
^ t he'Sant a valle'X I he r |>pe'i por- 

Architecturc^j^^^^ ol w hieh. n< .t wit list aiielii ig 

^ V II 1 ^’’“ ^T'ak as])(‘ei and llu' im- 
Irmtiul nature' ol it. highlands 
contaiiu'd the* capital e)| the I'^nmliw, 
kiKiwn by the' Perii\'ians as Jhina. Pre'- 
ce'e'ehng Up stie'.im the' tra\’e'lle‘r arriws at 
I Inara/, ('ha\'in ele; ilnantar, and finally 
al the' wate'rshe'el at the' souiee's ol the* 
Pase'o ; in Iliianae'e) the-U' are' trace-s ot 
ane'iemt teiwils, toitle'sse's and te'mple'S 
whie'h ce'itainh’ have' stiong aflimlie's with 
enie' anotlu'i and with the' ruins e*\isting in 
the' \ alle'y e)l I he* Marafion. 1 »ut show strong 
points of difle're'nee' horn those* in the 
ne'ighboui ing elist 1 ict. 

The' ])eo])le' ol the Santa \'alle\' had 
attaiueel cemsiderable' skill in are hite'cture', 
lie) elembt jiaitiy tlnongh the' influe'iie'e' e)f 
the'ir ge'ograjihie'al situation, 'flu' me)un- 
lains aflorele'd them admirable' material of 
gianite anel sandstone*, w'hich thei teirre'iits 
breiught ele)wn in bloeks and slabs to the 
very gate's e)l their te)wn wlu'u the nu'lting 
of the* sneiws se'iit the' streams roaring 
deiwn to the' leewlaiiel. Tlic'ir ait, howe'\’e'r, 
Iiael leing passed the' stage of nie'iely e*m- 
pleiying mate'iial re-aely te) hanel. 'flu'V 
uneU'rsteiod he)U' te) weiik the'ir stone-s 
care'fully ; the'V laiel tlu'in upein beds eif 
mortar which have e'nelure'd feer huiulreels 
e>f ve.’ars ; and the e'lmrmous cube's of 
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which their temple walls are partly built 
can lave been laid in position only through 
cxjXTience in tJ]c art of transporting 
heavy masses. The most important of 
their sites is Hiianuco. But as the place 
was aJroady ])opulated with Inca -1 Vru- 
vicins we cannot decide so easily in this 
case as wc can in others which elements 
'Tt. Peruvian origin and 

c amous i^Uong to the ancient 

. civilisation. ()n the other hand, 
Of Uhavin Hnantar, with its 

famous temple, was destroyed and aban¬ 
doned I)}' the Incas. The temple is said to 
have been built w’ith no less than five storeys 
of rooms and corridors ; it staiuls so close to 
the mountain wall that it has been thought 
to be ])artly muhaground, although its 
foundations undt)nbtedly rested upon the 
surtaci^ of the valley. 

A charact(M istic feature is that its sanc¬ 
tuaries are all plunged in darkness, no sun¬ 
beam e^’t*r entering the sacred cliamber ; 
in these chambers we again find ])ictures 
of the god^ with a double row of grinning 
t(‘eth, which terminate at t'ither extnunity 
with the two overlai>ping tangs. We have 
already seen in the case of San Agustin 
that this arrangement of tlu' teeth origi¬ 
nated from the ]nnna. The llu'ory is 
again confirmed by the fact that the jnnna 
continually recurs to an extraordinary 
extent among IIh* sculptures of ('havin, 
Huaia/:, and Huamico, and is occasionally 
apparent in ])laci'-naines, such as Puma- 
cayan, Pumacancha. The sculptures of 
the Santa Valle\' also n'lnind us of those 
of San Agustin in so lar as the jiroportions 
of the human frame are reduced and the 
head is scul})tured in ornamental styh‘. 
This can be no chance coincidence. 

The kings of this territory ])ushed for¬ 
ward their boundaries to the coast at the 
})oint where the Santa River emerges 
from th^e ('ordilleras, and, a little belore 
its entry into the coast plains, remains are 
to be found of teinjiles and fortifications 
_ built of granite blocks like 

emp those in the upix'r valley. The 

.. - same remark aiuahes to the 

the Incas „ ^ ^ i x- 

vaileys ol (. asma and Nej)ena. 

The large number of fortifications invites 
the theory that there was a continual 
state of war between the rulers of the 
highlands and the kings of Chiniu, who 
were in jiossession of the coast. But the 
utter destruction which is unmistakably 
visible in the temple ruins of Mojeque in 
the Casma Valley, and of Chavin in the 
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Santa Valley, must be ascribed not to the 
Clliinu, but to the Incas. After their com 
guests they took ajl possible pains to 
destroy the seats of the gloomy worslnp 
which the peophis of the Santa Valley 
carried on, and to introduce in its ])lace 
the w’orship of tlieir sun-god. 

The second district of highland civilisa¬ 
tion before the time of the Incas has 
been more closely exainineil, and here 
tradition is not entirely silent. Its site is 
upon the southern and western shores of 
the lake of Titicaca, and its most S])lendid 
ruins are those of I'iahuanaco. The many 
questions which research in this, district 
has raised will jirobably nt'ver be answered. 
It is ])ri;tty certain that it was an ancient 
nation of the Ayrn.ira race which erected 
these buildings. One ])oition ot the ruins 
which bears the name Ak-Ka])ana was 
certainly a tenijih' (Miclosuri', consisting 
of a terixK'C in tlie form of a ]>yramid ol 
moderat(‘ height, at tin* foot of whiih was 
a sacred enclosure ol stone ]>illars. In the 
cas(‘ of Ak-Kapaiia tlu'si* ])illai's eiu'lose a 
sejuare room, whih* similar constructions 
in lh(‘ iKMghbourhood ol the lake of rma\’o 

T*!. c I j-j circular ; biit we may 
The Splendid ■ , ., 1 .1 i . i 

« . ^ ('onsider them b<tth ulcnti('a.l. 

rlZLco h.v.. 

anything to do with stone- 
worshi]), which was widt'ly spn^ad in this 
district ()f the Pi'ruvian highlands, is \'cry 
doubtlnl ; thi' ruins oi Tiahuaiiaco are 
evideiK-e against rat her than lor the theory. 

At any rale, the gods that wen; wor- 
shi])])ed hen' wen* ('eitainly (Oiict'ived 
as being of human lorm. IA kIi'ikh* ot this 
fact exists in the remains of statues whicJi 
are still to be found among the ruins ; of 
these, according to tlu' ancient chronieders, 
there must ha\'i; been a much gnxiter 
number in earlier times. 'I'lie statues of this 
ancient t‘()och, with lludr artistic stiffness, 
remind us of thosi; of ('ha\'in and San 
Agustin. Ileri' also, as in the case of all 
peo])les not fully** develojxal, wi* find an 
excessive j)re])onderaiice of thi' symbolic 
and a devotion to a ])articular style which 
entirely jireclude any attemjit at. realism. 
But the gods of Tiahuaiiaco wen; other 
and milder than those ol the afore-mim- 
tioned civilisation ; their human forms are 
not the same, and, mon^over, their worshi]) 
was hidden from tlu; light ol day. 

Tiahuanaco holds also an important 
j^osition in the domain of ar('hit(;cture. 
Extensive as the ruins are, not a single 
closed building is to be seen. That the 




A COLLECTION OF MUMMIES IN A CHIMU CEMETERY 
The Chimu peoples had a K:reat reverence for their dead. Dotted over their kingrdom were extensive cemeteries where 
the mummies were placed in a sitting position, as shown in the above illustrations. Sometimes they were deposited 
in their vaulted graves in groups, sometimes alone, and often with no protection at all. Decorated as well as the 
means of their surviving relatives would allow, they were often provided with the earthly implements of their profession. 
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an liitiM'ts wt'io to I'l oct such builclinf;s 
ol s('vrnil bloivys is j)rovotl l>y a l>look 
u])on which the facaac ot a two-storied 
huiUliiig has bci'ii carvi'vl as a model. Ihit 
the i^M'eat blocks ot stone lu* about like' 
tho^e in Jhinia}ninij:ii. the oth(‘r ruineit 
town ot TiahuaiKU'o, and ci‘rtainl\- nevtu 
tornu'd a buildiiiLi. Many stout'*- havt* 
nndoubtedlN’ bet'ii workt'd at'- 
Ancicnt cordiiii,^ to plan. ;ind ]n('])arfd 
jortittnii; in with other stones. 


Monolith 
G&tes 


l)Ut nothin,can be (‘onsirncled 
out ol Dll' whole, t'eilainlv the mono¬ 
lith !.:att'> which havo r.iiiii'i attracU'dparti¬ 
cular attention must not be I'onsideri'd as 
part ol tile Iniildini^. but, likt* the I'.,*;\'ptian 
as }u>iinil:ir\' sfoni's and entianeos 
to tin s.trfi'd onc/osiin*. as ran I'C si'rii 
/rom thvir situation in Ak-Kapana. 

The iu< : renuikiihh' o/ these t^dte- 
wa\’s alsi* t>olon,L:s to this enclosure. It 
It is not the most massu’e ot tlu' bloi'ks 
scattered about 'riahuaiuuo. it is tlu* 
largest and the heaviest ol all the gati's in 
I'xistt'iu e. and at tlu' same tiini' is tlu' only 
one which has boeii adorned with ncji 
sculptured di'i'orations. Its scul])tnn‘s ai'e 
conci'ived in a, st\ le known to ns from other 
P(‘ruvian jiatterns- those, lor instanci'. 
used in weaA'ing - and it .sliows a large 
])icture of a god in its c('ntre, a])]>arently 
receiving adoration trom sidi* figures. 

From certain a]»])endages u])on and ni'ai 
till' figures it has been concluded that the 
pieture has reterence to thi' worshi]> ot 
iruiracocha : and as this or a similar wor- 
shi]) was universal among the ot her ])eoples 
of i\‘ru. on the highland as well as on the 
coast, W(‘ iH'i'd not be surprised at linding 
traces of it in a im-morial which must ha\ e 
belonged to tlie most ancient Pi'rnvian 
('ivilisation. lluiracoclni- or in the fulh'r 
form, which occuis at times, ('on-I'ic.si- 
Huiracoch:i—was also originally a sun- 
god, Vut in his ca])a('ity as the bringer of 
light and awakeiier of life lie bi'came in 
I'our.si* ot time tlii' creator ot mankind and 
tilt' fa,th('r of all civdlisation. 


Widespread 
Worship of 


In this character hi* himself or 
„ . . his messi'ugers iiassed through 

all till' districts ot Peru from 
Tiahuaiiai'o onward, bringing the arts of 
])eac(' and ei\’ilising the jx'ople, until at 
last h(‘disa,p])f‘ari'd in the far north (in the 
shores of thi* sea that surrounds tlur world. 

No di\'inity, ('vi'U under different names, 
eujoy('<l so wide a worship as his. 
The Incas, who had at lirst been exclu¬ 
sively sun-worshipf)ers, became wholly 
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devoted to the worshi]) ot Huiracocli 1 
and he was the only god among ip, 
divinities ot the people's tlu'y sulMu- : 
that they worshipiH'd. The\-admitted hu 
to honour, not only in their sun-wo, 
but made him an integral part of i|,.. 
mythological sx'stem. IMit his trui* ongn. . 
in tlu'soutlu'rn distrii't in which Tiahu:ii',i 
Ill'll! the most imjiortant jiositioii. 

In till* immediate neighbourhood nl t 
lake ot Titii'aca a number of othei s.it ,, 
towns are situated. It is n*'('e"..'.,i! \ i, 
explain the ('loNeiit'^s ot thi'ii lonn 
with tlu' cix ilwation of 'riahuaise (> i, 
caiUM' 111 lati'i tunes th<'\’ wi'ii' roie,,,!,.,. 
to till' Inca smi-woisliip. TIin n esp, / i.iH. 

tiue<d the islaiuLs of tin* lake ol ritn .i.M 
I.e.geiiils ot the Inca jieriod pieleiid Di.i; 
the sun-worshi}) had its oiigiii ui tlu>^c 
is/aiids, blit tfiaf the sacred towii> wete 
none the less negleided until tlu' lii<\i 
Tujiak ^’upanki began to make pilgi iin.ige- 
to tlu'in and lestored tln'in to then jMop- i 
]).)sition. Tlu* fact from which this tlic'oi x 
proceeds is that Tipiak ^’uJ>ankl was one 
of till' first Incasjto vi.sit tlie shrine of 
Huiracocha on the lake ot d'ifii'.ica and 
recognise his di\’init\'. 'I'he 
Legends of shore ol the lake, with 

„ . . Its islands, was u]> to that time 

uiracoc a obst inately defended against the 
Inca-Peni\'ians b\’ the ('ollas, one ' \ the 
rai'C-'s ])eculiarly hostile to them : so Iheie 
can hi' no cjiiestion lii'i’i* of an earliei 
]M)ss(‘ssion and a later lU'glei't of tlii' shrine 
b\’ the Incas. In later times they eri'cted 
numerous monumental buildings there ; 
but on the most sai'ii'd site, near the rock 
behind which the sun stood still until the 
creator. Huiracocha. set it in motion 
again, apjiear remains of a charaitei 
anteci'dent to Incan architei'ture. The 
sanctuary, moreo\’er. is not a tem])le, 
Init, like Ak-Kapana, an opi'ii enclosure 
surroiincleil onl\' by a palisade. 

Another site^ in connection with tl ' 
worship ot Huiracocha was Dacha, situated 
in the valley of Huilcanota half-way be- 
twcx'ii ('uzco aiicl till' lake ot Titicaca. 
From their architectural pc'culiarities the 
ruins in the tc'injiles in that jdaci' do 
not go back beyond the Inca period. 
Here thert* was a temple of Huiracocha, 
erectc'd, according to the Ic'gend, in 
memory of the fact that the god had sent 
flame down from heaven and set the 
mountains on lire', to ])unish the rc'sistancc' 
which the Canao-Tndians offered to his 
teaching until they recognised his divinity. 




RISE OF THE GREAT INCA KINGDOM 

THE BEGINNINGS OF AN ERA OF CONQUEST 


U I^OX IIk' ruins ol tlic'se civilisations, 
ami sul)]<'ct to llic nithiciH'c^ ol each 
ol in a ^ucah'i or lessor dei^ree, 

rose the kiii-idoin ol the Incas, Th(‘ 
history of tins ('inpiic' at its ^^reatest 
extends o\'ei' an exlrenieK’ ^niall peiiod. 
simrcelv two cenluries ol the time diiiine: 
w’liicli the x'arious ))eoj>l(‘s that com- 
j»ot(‘( 1 that eiujare wmi' worknm out the 
)' irticiilar civilisations 11an’ leached. 

Hut a-, at the nionieiit ol the conquest, 
the Im'as ha]»])ene(l to he the leadin.ir 
})o\\'er in South .Xnua’ica. later fj;eneia- 
tioiis ha\'i- ('oi)( cnitiatefl their attention 
(‘iitiK'lv upon their histoix’ and upon that 
ol peoples 1 elated to iheiu. The Imxis 
were not the (‘Xpoiieiits of a partiinilar 
uationahtN' or ol a s]>ei ially hi.ith civili¬ 
sation. hut th('\' iinposc'il tlu'ii laws and 
customs u|)on a larye area ol country, and 
upon the hasis o| tlie ancienl cix'ihsations 
the\' made iiidix'idual and extraoidinaiy 
. . ad\'ances. In ilit'ii kinitdoin, 

Insignificant composed of a 

offhrin.« "'I'"''''; 

in,;; dilti'iaMit lan,”uaL;-es. tlhW’ 
introduced tlie Oiiechua (pronounced 
Ki'tschua) lani;uaye a'^ the official diahad. 
ItoweN'er. this was not tlu'ii mother tongue. 

I he liK'as weie, on the contrary, a clan ol 
the Aymara race, tlie amieiit eixihsation 
ol which we hax’e ohsia x ed in d'iahnanaco. 

I'jion the collapse ol this kinitdom 
they ma\’ haxe turned northw^ard and 
settled in the valU'y of Hmlcamayo, 
wluMice they mitered upon tlu'ir caiem' 
of coiKjuest “ towards tlu' lour (juarters 
of the heaxens.” As tlu'y could not 
rex’eal to the eyi*s ol men flu* insi.i;ni- 
ticance of their oriL;in, tlu‘y creati'd a 
lej^t'iid u])on tlk' suhjecl in which a 
Common oiiein xxas ])r(*tt'nded hoth tor 
their temporal )>ower and their reli},tious 
('onxiclions, laisini; tlu'iu tar ahovi* ordi- 
nar\’mortals to the level of 1 he .r;ods. Loi'^; 
helore the arrixal ol llu* Incas thus 
the k'^^end runs—the peoples ol the 


Peruvian hiydilands were living in com 
plete sava^,;ery. 'I hey did not uuderstam 
a.i^riculture ; they had no sidtled dwtdliiif:^ 
])laces ; and their only clollu‘S were th 
skins of the heasts u]»on the raxv f]t‘sh o 
which they k*d. At last the siin-ynul, Inti 
had ]>it\' on them : and so he put tw'o r, 
Ills ciiildren u})on tlu* islands ot Take Till 
caca whudi his sister and w it( 
Legend of ^ ,Hoon-^oddeSS, Iku 

bun-oods namely, th 

Manco f apak. with the latter’ 
sisU-r and wile. Mama ()cllo. He ^nav 
them a .eolden stall and ordered thei 
to lollow the x’alley nortliward until tli 
yoldt'ii stall disappeaied in the cart 
at the ))oint where it should touch it 
d'heie they wane to si'ttks to convert tli 
inliahitants to sun-worship, and to ac 
(piamt them xxith the blessings of civilisa 
tion ; and lu* ])romised them his pi'otectioi 
and su})port until thtar honntiful infliienc 
should he extended over all the people 
ot the earth. Ih'otlu'r and sister, wit! 
this commission, stalled u]n>n their wan 
derim^s doxvn tlu* x’ldlex’ of iluilcama\'o. 

A h'xx’link's IroinC'u/co, lu'ar llu'moimtaii 
ol (ruanacaure. the fuiklen stall suddenl; 
disapp<‘ari‘d. Hen* Manco f'apak ])i() 
ceeiled to huilti a house lor himsell and lii 
sister XX lie. He then heean to till tlu 
ground, xvhich he planted with {Potatoes 
(luinoa, and other ]dants ; »nd Mam; 
Ocllo x\orkt*d xx’ithin the house, cookinj^ 
spinnin| 4 , xxeavinyu and inactisiuf; all Hr 
, arts xx'hich her divine piaient 
anco s wiien they ha< 

MisMonto their' oxvi 

c a ivcs Manco be^;an to fulli 

his divine mission to the natives. Th 
inhabitants ol (Ti/co xxere astounded a 
the sij^ht of himsell and his sister, wlr 
\xi‘re clotlu'd in bi ii^ht f^arnieiits am 
decorated with shininj^ ornaments ; the; 
listt'iied suspiciousK’ to the messat^e c 
the sun-ju)d. When, undi*r his puiitlanct 
they bewail to share m the blessiip^s (, 
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civilisation, when the men had learned 
to till the ground and to build houses, 
and the women to spin and to weave— 
then they recognised what benefits they 
owed to the mission of Manco Capak. 
They readily chose him to be their ruler, 
and the sun-god to be their god, and the 
little town which formed around the hut 
^ of this first child of the sun 

The Lcgeftd increased visibly 

nij r' under the. inotection of his 

Older Form 

may be calk'd the later official form of Ihe 
legend of Indian origin. As to its connection 
with the lake of Titicaca we may conclude 
that this did not take ])lace until the sun- 
worship of the Incas had become recon¬ 
ciled to the Hiiiracoclia worshij) of the 
highlanders, who had their sacred tein})Ie 
n})on the lake of Titicaca. As this ns 
ligious compromise t(M)k place' only under 
the Inca lluiracocha, the eighth in the 
Inca dynasty, this version of the legend 
was not more than a hundred years old 
when the Spaniards reached Ik'ru. 

The older foirn ot the legend gives a 
diiferent account of the ciiciunstance's 
preceding Manco’s settleiiH'iit. One dav, 
from the heights of Paccai itainbo, nine 
Spanish miles south ot Cuzco, tht're 
appeared four sets of twins who were also 
called chiklren of the sun ; among thes(* 
were Avar Manco and IMama Ocllo. 
Now, the biggest and strongi'st of these'was 
Ayar ('achi, the luisband of ^lama Hnaco : 
and his sister, bt'ing afraid e)l him. d(‘- 
termined to get rid of him. 'Fhey wc'ie 
certainly clothed in festal rolies and richly 
adorned when they made* the*ir apj)ear- 
ance ; but they had lelt treasures far 
greater an<l more splendid behind them 
in the mountain ca\'e. 

She now asked Avar ('achi to fetch these* 
out ; but as soon as he’ hael elisa])})eare'el 
in the cave she rolled great blocks of 
stone to the' mouth and shut him in. 
His rage was terrible when he disceivered 
the traitorous de'ception : he 
shattered in jiieces the nioun- 
.. c f^dii which rose above the cave, 

* '**' and the e'artli trembled far and 
W'ide with the shock ; but he coulel find 
no way out, and finally bt-caine change'd 
to a mountain stone. The either twins now 
moved farther north and ultimately 
settled at the mountain Guanacaiire, until 
they finally determined to move nearer 
to Cuzco. When they left Cnianacaure, 
anothe'r brother, Ayar Utschu, veihmtarily 
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changed himself into stone, and the 
others promiseel to pray to him in the 
future. However, he put on mighty 
stone wings and flew u]) to their common 
father, the sun ; whence he returned 
with the message that Ayar Manco was 
to take over the leadership of the twins, 
as Manco Capak, after which they ino\'e(l 
down to Cuzco and there began their 
civilising mission ; but A3^ar Utschu 
remained on Gnanacaure as a block of 
stone, in order to act as future intermediary 
between them and their father, the sun. 

In this version f)f the legend two ])oints 
are of im])ortance. Upon the mountain 
(iiianacaure there was, even at the time 
of the Spanish arrival, one of the most 
sacred teinjiles of the whole kingdom of 
Tahuantinsuyu, the foundation ot which 
was naturally connected with the legends 
ot the race. In later times this temple, 
like all the official sanctuaries ot the Incas, 
was dedicated to the sun ; but the legends 
of its foundation imdoubti'dly point to 
tlu' fact that in this case, as in the case of 
the cave of Paccariiambo, we have* to 


do with a sanctunrs’ bi'longmg to the ( poch 
o ... of stone'-worship. This wor- 

n mg prepondeiant not 

Monuments of .1 r' 11 

«. w .. onl\’among the ( ollas on t he 

Slo»e-Worsh.p 

Titicac'a, but also in tlk' distrii't of C t/co 
and still tarther north, until the Incas 
spread the suii-worshij). On this theory 
are to be explaiiieel the peculiar ste])s and 
])lattorms lu'wn out of thi' I'ock of Monte 
Rodadeio, in the ijiimc'diate neighl.)our- 
hood of ('u/co, and othei memorials ot a 
like nature undoubtedly connectc'd with 
stmie-worshi}’) ; such, for instanc'c', as 
those at Concacha in the u))per \alley of 
tlie Apnrimac ; t Ik' stout' chair ot Huillcas 
Huainan in the Ikimpas \'alle\ : and a 
supposed throne of the Inca in Cajainarca 
in the far north. 

All these sites^ which were continual 
objects of veneration at the Inca period, 
make it ])robable that the Incas did 
not persecute stone-worsliip as assiduously 
as they did that of some other divinities; 
and when we remember the tradition of the 
fransformation of the two childieii of the 
sun into stone, and the manner in which 
their worshij) was brought into connection 
with the sun-worslhj), the inference be¬ 
comes irn'sistible that the earliest Incas 
made a religious and j^olitical compromise 
with the stone-worship which was flourish¬ 
ing around them. For political reasons 
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a compromise was made, a century later, 
with regard to the cult (d Huiracocha. 
While the ()p])osition between stone- 
worship and sun-worship died away, it 
is j)ossihlc that the iormer has always 
been deeply ingrained in the Peruvian 
natives from Inca times to the pr(‘sent 
day. And now every native ])orter who 
travels over oru' of Pie numerous jiassiN 
from valley to \’all(*y in the country adds 
a nc‘W stone to the heap of those whic'h 
his ])!('deeessors have pih'd u|i as an offer¬ 
ing to the Ajiacheta, “ who gives him 
strength to bear his burden.” 

The intormation that th(‘ legend gives 
us con{'(*rning the settling of the Incas 
in Cii/co is e(]ually imiiortant. P>efoie 
tlieir ani\\'il th(‘ localil\’ must have luuai 
iJiickh’ popiilattHl, and the peojile must 
ha\e long pass(‘d nut ol the stat<‘ of 
barbarism whii'h tlu' official traditions 
a'.crilx' to all the Peiuvians bedon* the 
Inca ])eriod, and have attain(‘d a setthnl 
modi' ot lil(' ; for the town of Cuzco was 
the rt'sidi'iK'e ol the lulei', bv name 
Akv'n'iza, who also nTled o\'(‘r the district 
in tlk' immediate neighbourhood ol tlu* 
^ - tow’ii. It was from him that 

e f,, Manco ('apak and his litth' 

in Cuzco C()m])an\' asked ptaimssion to 
S('ttle 111 the vicinity. When 
this had bt'eii accorded to them, they 
soon mad(‘ their jiroximity uujileasant. 
Diiectly they had obtained a tirm footing 
m oiu' of till' (|uart('is ol Cuzco they set 
11]) an ojiposition to thi' ruler and to tlii' 
])riests ol the worsliij) that had hitherto 
been carried on in tin* ancient Cuzco, 
and began to make j)ro'>elytes to their ouai 
W’orshij), which was exclusi\’ely that of 
the sun. This separation of jiarties soon 
d('g(‘nerated into opi'ij w'ar, tlii' ri'sult of 
which was that Alca\’iza and his depen¬ 
dents were driven out. 'J'hus, the Inca- 
Peruvians got jiossession of the towm 
W'hich was to become the centre of their 
extensive kingdom in the course of 
centuries. 

Pi'i'iivian tradition does not enable us 
to determine even ajijiroximately the 
date at which the first rulers of the Inca 
race got possession of the jiower. Tlie 
” qni])us,” those bundles of different- 
Coloiircd thri'ads w^hich the learned Peru¬ 
vians usexl as a memoria icchnica, seem to 
have been of no help tor chronological pur¬ 
poses ; and all their permutations could 
in no way com])ensate for an ignorance of 
the art of writing. Oral tradition u))on 


historical events certainly formed an im¬ 
portant part of the education imparted to 
the young Inca nobh's and the chosen no¬ 
bility of the allii'd and subject races in the 
schools of the Amauta, the learned class. 
But all that remained of sudi knowledge 
in the Spanish pi'i'iod does not helj) us to 
a chronological rec<ird of the origin of tlie 
IiKxi kingdom. The niimher of 
rulers w^ho held the throne of 
Cuzco from Maiu'o Capak until 
Atahualpa is not exam agreed 
upon. The, estimates of the chronielers 
variously give ten or thirteen rulers as])re- 
diM'e.ssors of the hrothers Hnascar and Ata- 


Lost Link 
in Inca 
History 


liiialpa; tlnux' wen* at least eliw'eii of Ihcm. 

It is a remarkab'e la^T that this un- 
eiU'taintx’ does not attach to the earliest 
p ‘l iod ; the succession of the first lix’e 
Inca kings has been made out with 
toK'i'ahle ('('liainty. Discord then a]>])ears 
to hax'i' s])rnng iij) in the ro\aI family and 
to hax'e disturbed the legal order of 
suci'ession. Pffoiis to hide this fact liavu'' 
produci'il two differi'iil accounts concern¬ 
ing thi' Inca rulers in tlu' inti’rinediate 
jx'i'iod, which contradict eacli oilier in 
many details and niaki* it (‘xtremely 
dilhcult to disi'ox'er tlie it'al state of affairs. 
Moreover, the lali'r Ini'as w’eri' much bettiu' 
known ])>• their first mmies tlian by their 
|)r()])er nanu's, wdiich changed very little ; 
iuit these lists of names are differently 
('oiinected in the casi* of the thrix' or four 
])redecessors of Huaiua Capak, so tliat the 
reign of this latter king is the first of the 
(‘X'eiits whicli can lu' regarded as possessing 
elironologicjil and liistorical certainty. 

If an average reign of tliirty yi'ars 
be asi'iibed to tlie idi'X'eii Inca kings 
-—the legal succession was from fatJier to 
Sf)n —their estahlisImK'iif in Cuzco W'ould 
haxe taken jdai'e about the year 1200 of 
the ('hristiari era. I'pon its coll^])se the 
liK'a kingdom w'ould then haxT existed 
about ggo years -an estimate of time 
wliieh is i)erhaj>s too long ruther than too 
short, if we coiisidtu' the iii- 
uurnt.oiv ^,1 institutions of 

of me Iftca ■ r s a 1.1 1 

Kingdom „ Anicru-a. Although 

Manco f.ajiak is not really a 
pro]i<‘r name, yet the hearer of it must be 
considered as an liistorical jicrsonality. 
Perhaps the Amauta pur])osely allowed his 
])roper name to he. forgotten, in order to 
conceal the historical connection of the 
Inca rulers wuth the other stati's of ancient 
America, and to strengthen the popular 
idea of their direct origin from the sun-god. 
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Capak,*^ in tho Oiirchiia lan^nia^e, tlio 
oOicial clialcM't of the Inca state, means 
“ kiiigtloiu ” ami “ inij^lity,” ami is a royal 
title* which other chii'fs assumed before ami 
at the lime of the Ineas. The same* is 
true of th(‘word “ Maneo.” 1 is origin ami 
prop(‘r im'aiiing are not altoi^adlHU' so 
('lear, but tradition s])eaks of a number ol 
Maiieos who wi'ie kin^s. in ])articiilar of 
those* districts whieh were situale'd in the* 
we*sterly and nortlu'rly parts e)f the Inca 
kiui^elom. “ Mam'o (.'apak ” must conse- 
epieiitly be translate'd “ niii^ditv kinej: a 

name wholly suited to inipu'ss the* })e'e)]>le 
am.l te) eleexuve th(‘m ('om'e'cnine^ the* lowly 
origin e)f tin* Inca rule'is in Ik'ru. Of 
Mauco Ca])ak’s rule* afte*!' hi.s e'stablish- 
nu*nt in (.-U/'co wt* ha\'c only the* L,^‘iie*tal 
traditie)!! that he* in- 
structeel hi^> ]H*opK* in 
('i\-ilisatioii. i n 11 o- 


Maita ('aj)ak, and they are said to stand 
te) euie aiiothe-.r in the* re'lationshij) of father 
and son. I hit ti adit ions are wholly at 
\'ariance‘ conce'rniiif^^ the* name's and rela¬ 
tionships ol their wi\e‘S and mothe*is. 

We hax'e* the* oflieual liadition that the* 
marriai.,^* ol Mane'o ('a})ak with his siste'i', 
]\lania ()tdlo, was in fultilineiit of aeommand 
of the* sun-f^oel, iollowinj.: the* ]>iee eelent e)f 
the marriai^e* e)f the* sun with his siste*r- 
plaiu't, the me)e)n : but this is most obvi- 
eeusly elerive'el fre)m the* aneie'iit ele*eree e)i 
the Inca kin^ele)m, also we ll known in the* 
late'r ]>erioel. ace'orelinf; to whie h that Im a 
son ale)ne* ceeulel le‘;:j[itimate*ly asee'iid the* 
thl'oiie* wheeni tile* faille*!' has be*L,^e)tte*n e)l 
his e)wn slsteU', eer. failin.14 a siste*l. of the 
lU'Xt ne'are'st lelation eif pure* Jma bleioel. 

On the* ceintrary, 
anollii*r and ajipai- 
*'> entl}' reliable* tiaeli- 


elue'e'd sun-worslii]). 
aiiel ine're*ase*el his 
b!)undarie*s rather b\' 
the arts e)f ])e*aee* than 
by feire'c e)f arms. The* 
le.i^a*nd attiibute*s to 
him the* foundation 
e)f all those* institu¬ 
tions whie'h le*ft the*!!' 
inipre'.ssieins upon the- 
late*! Inca kuutdom. 
althou^di a Jai'^.te* 
number ol the* laws 
asenbe'd to him would 
ha\’e* b(*e*n usele*ss and 
incapable eef e\e*eu- 





tion infoi'ins us that 
not only the* im- 
niedia,te‘ suee'e-ssoi’s e»f 
Mam-o ('a])ak, but 
also the* majority of 
the* Im-a-^ down te> 
’S’upaid'J Pae'liaeute'k, 
sjuantt fo)!!! m.u‘1 ia,L,M-s 
\\Inch to<ik place* be*- 
twee-n the* I'ldeis of 
(' u / e - o with the* 
dau,L,dite'!s e»t nei,tth' 
boui'Uii^ powe'i’s. d'he* 
rule'is until Malta 
(apak are* consist- 
e-nth' said te) ha\e* 


tion in the* limited 


e'Xle*mle‘ei the.* bouil- 


e*xte'nt of the* ori^mia' elaiie*s of tlie'ir re'alm 

realm. The* Inca ^ stone seat of ancient Peru hy pcjLceful me*thods. 
kin^^^lom, wlnVh rouse* the* astonishme*nt d'li-e eellie ial traditieen also re*Iate*s (>[ e)ne* 

of the sixte'cnth-e'cnturv ceempiereers. or two e)f the e-arlie*]- Ine'a> that the*\’ 

ami le)-elay jusll\' e laims the gre*ate*st eliel not e hoose* the*ir “ eoya ” fre)m the* 

intere*st, was e*sse*ntially th work e)f the* Ineai family, but raiseel elauf.thte*is ed 


le)ur ^n'e*at rule*rs. lluirae:ocha, Yupanki 
(a’so called Pachae'utek), 'ru])ak Yuj)anki, 
and Huaina ('apak, Tlu'Se* e:e*rtainlv 
built ntx)!! the foumlatieens whielj the*ir 
preelece'ssors had laiel, but they alse) e'li- 
tii'ely alteie'el the* ^a*ne*ral ediarae'ter eef the^ 
kin^^elom. (aense'ejue'ntly, it is e*x1re*me*iy 
elithcult to f^ain a trustwe)rthy iele'a e)f the* 
ce)mhtion of the Inca kingelom be*fe)re the; 
time of these* me)narchs. 

The traelitions give us as little* elefinitc 
infe)nnatie)n e'oncerning the lirst tlire*e‘. 
siice'cssors of Mance) (.'a])ak as the*y ele> abe»ut 
himse‘Jf. All e)ur se)urces agree* in naming 
them Sinchi Rejca, Lloepie Yuj)auki, ami 


the? neighbouring kings te> the tliieene* e)f 
the* Ima kingeloni. W’e* eannot iimle'r- 
staml he)W Iluaina ('aj)ak woulel have* 
ekueMl. afte*r his e*e)m[ue*st eei Quite), te) Inu'e* 
inclmleel the* prinee-ss wlie) was he-iiess to 
the* threene* among the number e)f liis e)wn 
wive*s, if a ie*hgious ele*e:re'e* hael be'e*n in fore'e* 
freem the foumlatie)n e>f the* elynasty that 
marriage shoulel be* with the* siste*!' e)r with 
a mate of the* edose*sf re*latie)nshij). 

Me)ree)ve*r, sueh a })olie'v een the* ])art ot 
the* Im'as is e*asily inte'lhgible. They had 
t*nte;re*el tlie* \'alle*y of PIuilIe\anota as a 
little baiiel e)f fe)re*ign invaeleis, anel their 
feu'ciblc expiilsiem e)f the* ('u/ce) rule;r was 
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THE INCAS IN PERU : REMAINS OF A BYGONE CIVILISATION 

In Peru, the ancient home of the Incas, are to be found many remains of that race, these testifying to the advanced 
.standard of civilisation in America before the conquering Spaniards landed on its shores. The above pictures illustrate, 
i, ruins near Lima; % a burial tomb; :t, rums of the temple of Virococha; and 4 , an ancient seat of justice. 

Photos; N. P. lidwarils, L, N. A., and otlicrs 
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hardly likely to win ovxr the sym})athies 
of the neif^hboiirinf^ races, many of whom 
had a])parently entered nj)on connections 
of friendship and marriage with Alcaviza. 
Furthermore, the\' remained foreigners hy 
their continual opj)osition to the universal 
religion of the liighlands, stone-worshij), 
and the worship of Huiracocha ; and in 
the [dace of this they had intro- 
^ ***** duced aworsliipwhich attracted 

Century of svm[)athv amtmg tlie 

[leople as being Jess mttdligihle 
to them. For the first cimtury of their rule 
the Incas were nothing els{‘ than little 
territorial princes among a crowd of others. 
They were totally inca[>able of im])osing 
tlu'ir j)olitical and religious customs uj>on 
their neighbours, and wiM'e ju()bably 
thankful themstdves to be left unmolestetl. 

In siK'li cirruinstances that j)olicy re¬ 
commended itself which was likely to 
ensure their [losition by mt'ans of alliaiu'C ; 
by setting u]) family ivlalionships they 
attempted to destroy the rec'ollection of 
their foreign and late inv'asiou of the 
territory ol the highland kings. We may 
believe the ancient traditions from th(‘ 
fact that they succeeded In’ these means 
in imposing their liigher civilisation upon 
l)eoj)!es who wert‘ less cultivalt‘d though 
not entiridy savage, while the obvious 
advantages they attainc'cl by their careful 
tilling of the soil and their division of 
labour won over adhc'rents to them 
who abandoned the neigliboiiring j)rovinc(‘S 
and settled undc'r the Inca ])rotection. 

In thankfulness for tlie nuiteiial im¬ 
provement in their position, these last 
acce])ted a religion whiih they scarcely 
understood, and })erha})S regarded the 
j)rogrt‘SS and prosjieritv of the Inca dis¬ 
trict as evideiict* of the higher j){>wers of 
their god. Hut the extensions of the 
Cuzco kingdom umler the first four Inca 
kings were very limited. At tliat time the 
Chancas were indejn'iideiit of the Inca 
kingdom ; they [possessed a district upon 
tlu' immediate west ot the 
wuK valley of (hizco between Anda- 

„ * ,*1? luiailasandAyacucho, which at 
that })eriofl was tar more j^r)wer- 
ful than tlu? Inca state. Inde])endent also 
were the Quechua. whose language in later 
times became the official Inca idiom ; they 
lived on the north of the Incas in the 
times of Maita Capak. The ('ana and 
Canche also, wdio dwelt between Cuzco and 
the lake of Titicaiui, wer(; then wholly 
independent. Even in the immediate 
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neighbourhood of their capital the Incas 
at that time possessed no real })ower. They 
were connected with all the little dynasties 
lying ova'r a radius of from twadve to 
twenty miles around Cuzco, who con- 
sideretl themselves of royal ])ow'er, only by 
means of a coni])act concluded on a basis 
of equality of justice, which com])act 
Huiracocha, the eighth ruler on the Inca 
throne, changed into a real dominion. 

Finally, Maita Ca[)ak was at one time 
by no means securely settled in his 
capital ; for the Alcavnza, the successors 
of the race who had exercised the chief 
j>owerin ('uzco befort' th(‘arrival ot Manco 
Capak. looked enviously u])on their 
more fortunatt* rival. Ihider tlu* fourth 
Inca king a bloody battle took ])la('e in 
ord(‘r finallx’ to banish from the town the 
restless (K-])end('nls of the ancient dynasty. 

The battle in which Maita ('ajuik over- 
cam(‘ the ri'bel 7\lca\'iza is t'xpressly 
not(‘d as the tirst occasion upon wdiich 
an Inca extended his ])ower by the sw’ord. 
Things wwv very diffi'nmt under tin* suc¬ 
cessors to the throVie. d'he thrc'e followaug 
Incas, Ca])ak Vujianki, Inca Koca, and 
_ j , Yahnai Hiun ac, whose col- 
® , lei'tive reigJis probablv em- 

e tng om s ,1, j 1 

ureatness founders ol tlu gu'atnes.s 

of the kingdom. With tlumi begins tlu‘ 
])olicy of coiKjuest by which the liu'as ex¬ 
tended the boundari(*s ol their powiu* in 
(‘verydirec tion. In their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood they secmi to have [)reserved the 
confed(‘ration tliat had been set on foot, 
but they enlisted tlu* youthful w’arriors 
ot the allied kingdoms in their service* and 
accustomed them to regard themselves 
as their leaders. lb’ this nu*ans, and 
through the rich booty the\’ took in war, 
they ]miH*rce])tibl\’ gairu'd a ])i\*])ondi*ranc(‘ 
over the other confederates which, in course 
of time, in(*vitably bec ame a dominion. 

Ca])ak Vuimnki bi'gan his rule by assur¬ 
ing his [)osition at home. Maita Capak 
had left many sons w^hom he had set up in 
almost inde]K‘ndent jiositions in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. When Ca])ak Yii])anki 
gave them ck*arly to understand that 
he wanted their obediemee, not their 
friendship, they made a cons])iracy to 
dej)ose him, and to set uj) a rult'i* in his 
])lace more in accordance W'ith their owm 
view's. But their comfiact was b(*trayed : 
instead of the Inca, most of the con¬ 
spirators fell by the sw'ord ; and in order 
to erase the im])ression of this tragedy, 
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and to turn the energy of the youthful 
Incas into some useful direction, Capak- 
Yuj^anki began that series of campaigns 
which led him speedily to the north 
(Condesuyu) and north-east (Andesiiyu) 
along the course of the streams. 

From that time the Incas became 
particularly aggiessive ami expansiv^e. 
Hardly in the entire world has a jjower 
been seen which remained so moderate 
and humane in its warfare as the Incas, 
although generation upon generation grew 
uj) in the service of arms. Always rea<ly 
to a])peal to the sword, and gifted with 
heroic bravery, the Incas none the less 
invariably attempl(‘d j)eaceful methods 
before ])roceeding to atte.ck. Their cam- 
])aigns wer(* not ra})iil sur])rises, like tliose 
of the wild and half-civilised peoples in 
the west of AnHM'ica, wlum the greatest 
possible number of the opponents W(‘re 
k'lKol in ordf'r that tht'V, laden with the 
enemy ’s s])oil, might get home again as 
(juickly as possiblie Tfunr warfare was, 
s\ stemati('. The Incas never took an eiumiy 
by siirj)rise ; their ^irnnVs invariably 
sent out ambassadors inviting a willing 
sulimission to tludr mild nde. 

The Incas 

and War * ^'in-god, had come 

to tlumi. not to do tlusn harm, 
hut to fi(‘e them from all that was ancient 
and liad, and llu-rehy, to make them 
ac(|uainted with the blessings of a more 
civilised mode of life and a higher religion. 

The inoR^ the IiK’a kingdom iiicrease<l in 
power and extent, the wider sju'ead the 
eertaint\’. e\a-n among remote nations, 
that this me.ssage was no empt\ juelene.e. 
but that in reality the p isifion of subjects 
in the Inca realm was far siijunior to tht* 
lot of those vho o])po.sed tlitdr rule in aiiv 
<listriel. Hardly (oxm' did the Incas 
d(‘])ose a ruler who voluntarily subjected 
himsvH to tlieir go\ eriiment. lncorp{)ration 
111 the IiK'a kingdom certainlv altereil the 
pi»sition of the monarch. who becanu* a 
\ aMsal of the sun's (diild in C'luco instead 
ot ;tn imlejieiident ruler. The relations 
ot th(' king to his ])revious subjects were 
also largely renunielled uj)on the organisa¬ 
tion of the leading power, but the Incas 
never apjxxired as fanatical doctrinaires. 

They invariably resiiected national peeu- 
liariti(‘s as far as thest* were consistent with 
their political nere.ssities ; but in course of 
time the influence of the ruling power threw 
such peculiarities into the* background, 
and tended to obliterate them entirely. 


Upon religious questions the earliest 
Incas did not practise this cijnciliatory 
policy. The first races which they sub¬ 
dued were obliged to receive a common 
form of worsliip without exception. Maita 
Caj)ak is said to have once ordered the 
subjects of the neighbouring rc.gions to 
bring all their stoni* images to Cuzco, 
„ alleging as his motive the pre- 

oo ess pai-^tion of brilliant festivities 

,“**V^“* to their common gods; but 

of the Incas gods had 

been collected be ha<l thtmi broken in pieces 
ami built into the waUs of the temple of the 
sun, in order to show the pef)ple the 
powcrlessiK'SS of the gods which they 
worshipped. But even on this side their 
policy l)ecame far more diplomatic in 
the course* of time, chiefly under the 
influence of ])e)lilical necessities. 

The Inca campaigns often ended with¬ 
out the shedding of a dro]:>of blood, in spite 
of the great disjflav of power they involved. 
They were, howex’er, always ready to 
break down the most obstinate resistance. 
The dirficultie> of ('ommunication in that 
wide realm imposed a slow retreat iqion 
the numerous Inca armies. Especially in 
later times, wluui iLu* kingdom had become 
of considerable extent, it was not unusual 
for a camjiaign to last two or three years 
or even more. The army was furnished 
not only for the necessities of war, but 
also for its own maintenance. 

As in the case of those armed garrison.s 
which were estaMi-'hed by the Incas in 
districts where oliedience could only be 
enloreed by arms, so tlie army, wlieii 
maicliing out to attack, could till tlie soil 
with weapons at tluhr sides if the cam¬ 
paign ihiealeued to last long. But it 
was only in exceptional eases that an army 
was obliged to ha\e leeourse to these 
means. Xot only the organisation of the 
lroo])S for attack, but also tlie cf^mmis- 
sanal, the trails port of reinforcements, 
and the withdrawal of troops, were mar- 
. vellously well arranged. The 
trades which were e\erywhere 
^ . cairied on in the Inca kingdom 

Government the rulers in liines of 

peace to make important provision of food, 
clothing, and other necessary articles. 
Those were collected in great magazines 
in every province, and in times of war, 
famine, or pestilence, these stores were 
opened. Such an organisation, together 
with that prestige which the Incas so 
rapidly acquired, enables us to understand 
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tliut it wa^ ofleii unnecessary lo appeal 
to aims in struggles with tlic ies; civilised 
races in the mountain \ alleys and on the 
inhospitable coast. The feeling of abso¬ 
lute hcl]d(‘ssness among their powerle.-s 
enemies was the best ally to tlie Incas. 

Even in cases where their invitation to 
voluntary subjection was rejected, the 
liH'.as did not give up their policy of con¬ 
ciliation. An attack immediately fol¬ 
lowed Irom their side, and the superiority 
of their organisation and equipment almost 
invariably gave them the victory. Ibit 
then the Inca ambassadors immediately 
renewed their peace projKisals, and even 
(hen the native rulers were generally let! 
in their j^ositions. ]irovid(‘d thev had not 


conquest the soil (d Peru showed unmis« 
takable (races of the lact that the Incas 
were ready to wage unsparing war when 
necessary. In those cases tlu'V had no 
hesitation, with an army of extraiirdijiary 
strength, in destroying fortresses like that 
of Mojeq\ie, the gigantic blocks of whu h 
form a mighty held of ruins t'vim to-day, 
or temjdes such as that ol ('havin tU‘ 
lluantar, in spite of, or evem on account 
of, the extensive reverence ])aid tlunn ; 
and Ikmt their object was not onI>’ tolea\’e 
the enemy no opportunity lor luture 
rebellion, but also to make an impression 
upon him by their ruthless destruction ol 
that w’hich had cost so much trouble Ui 
build. And where a people ])ersist(‘d in 
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continued their rt*si^tance to the last. 
Hardly any kingdom with which the Incas 
came in contact during their career ol 
conquest was sufficiently closelx’ organised 
to make the war one ol extermination. 
Individual lulers who considered them¬ 
selves equal to the Incas certainly thought 
it shameful to buy a continuation ol their 
power by recognising tbe liu'a superiority, 
and they at least h-lt I Ik* full weight of 
their angt'r. Yet e\'en in those ('ast*s the 
Incas generally found (('rlain vassals, 
loosely de])endeut ujion their opj)on(*nts, 
wdio were ready to list(*n to their enticing 
])ropositions and to give them their aid 
in bringing the war to a successful con¬ 
clusion. But at the time of the Spanish 


revoking against tlu* mild Inca rule th(.‘y 
had a still more t'fficacious method at hand. 
Thev not only built numerous lortu'sses 
and kc*pt them ready j)re|)ared in such 
coiKpiered districts, but they also broke 
down the ri‘sis(ance of the p(*oples the\’ 
had srd)dued by taking the most youthful 
warriors who would have been the most 
lik(‘ly to revolt, and settling them in distant 
jii'ovhnces among races of tried tid('lity. 

This jiicture of tlu* warliki* policy of the 
Incas was not realised to tlu* tullt*st ('xtent 
during tlu* rule of ( apak Vupanki. His 
aiinies were not so large, and his cam¬ 
paigns were not so distant, as to d(‘mand 
a highly organised military system. His 
successor, the Inca Roca, contributed 
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perhaps, no loss to the later f^rcatness of the 
kin^^dom of Cuzco than Capak Yupanki ; 
but his efforts took another direction. We 
are certainly told of liiin and of Yahuar 
Hnacac tliat they underto(^k occasional 
campaigns heyond the boundaries of their 
dominion, but they both seem to have 
])een men of peace at heart. On the 
A A f liand, the beginnings of 

® j extensions and improve- 

mentsin tliecai)ital of Cuzco are 
C.».l».t.o« ,„,.,ihcdt„tlielncaK(Ka. Tl.o 
work carried on under liis government 
makes it quite certain that even m his time 
the Incas were in a jH)sition to (‘inploy 
their subjects in the execution of immense 
designs. To him and to his co\’a, or queen, 
is ascribed the installation ol the most 
ancient waler-ser\ ice, which brought totlie 
town of Cuzco fit‘sh spring water at a time 
wlien it was growing more civilised in 
its necessities and ot greater imjHirtance. 

This water-service, ho\\e\er. is not to 
be contounded with the shiic(*-gates and 
irrigation works w’hich were iiecessaiy for 
the soil of the Inca kingdom in most dis¬ 
tricts to mak(‘ that high cultivation of the 
land possilile under its climatic conditions 
which the dense population oi the empire 
demanded. With n'gard to this irrigation, 
the Iiieas continued their long-sighted, 
careful polics’ by the erection ol works 
which arous('(l the greatest astonishment. 
They an*, howexer, by no means the first 
to have discovered tlK* art ol irrigation ; 
this was jirac'tiMHl to a considerable extent 
by almost all their subject ])eoples befoie 
th{‘y became memluMs of tlie Inca king¬ 
dom. Wv see, lluMi, that the legend i> in 
no wa\’ wortliN' ol credence w'hieh dej)i('ls 
Manco (apak as the discoverer and 
expounder of tliat mode of cultivaticni 
which bec'uiu’ peculiar to the Inca realm. 

Th? woi'k winch forms the chief me¬ 
morial and is m fact an im])erishabl(‘ 
monument of Inca Roca, is the jialace 
wiiich he be*gan to en^ct in his capital. 

Architectuia', belore the liua 
p t ***? period, had attained coiisider- 
a ace o jierfection uninfluenced bv 

Inca models ; and the incas 
certainly do not merit any praise for 
having further develojX'd an art which 
they found already at the liighest stage of 
its earlier jirogress. In com])aris<)n with 
the technical perfection wiiich the im¬ 
mense ruins of Tiahuan:ic<j display, the art 
of the Inca architects of Cuzco wns cer¬ 
tainly something of a retrogression. Tia- 
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huanaco is the work of architects who 
employed enormous blocks of stone, simi¬ 
lar to those of the cyci()])ean buildings 
wiiich are found in all jiaiis ol the world, 
and who were even at that reinott' ])eri()d 
able to jirepare eveiv single detail with 
accurate measurements and plans. 

On the other hand, tlu* walls of the 
jialace td the Inca Koca an* cydojiean 
buildings in the ordinary sense of the term ; 
the lilocks are of the largest size wiiich 
could lie liaiidletl with the limited apj>li- 
ances of tin* time, and are often most 
w'ouderfully shaped to suit the iiecessitii's 
of th(‘ site on wiiiii tli“y w^‘!(‘ elected; a 
particularly lemarkalile stoiu* displays, 
for instance', no less than twx'lve comers. 

Moreover, the fitting of lliese blocks 
thus can'fully sluqxul, llie outer siiiiace of 
wiiich was ge'iierallx' smoothed, is so exact, 
in s])ite of their irregular forms, that evt'ii 
to-(lay the hladi' of a kmfi' can scarcely 
he driven into tlu'ir je)iiits. aitliougli no 
mortar or other colu'sive material was 
emp!o\ed. A later Inca once ])ulled dowm 
a portion of tlu* t(i>wii of C'uzco in order to 
n'hiiild it u]>ou a uniform plan. Rut Iarg«' 

, . mimb'ers of h'.iildmgs wen*ex- 

^nca nump * from tins d'‘Slru('tioll. 

. , as IS shown l)\’the luimhtM'of 

Architecture , , , . 01 

conslruciions tunlt w'lth irn*- 

giilar polygon blocks, whiiii can he (i(>aii\- 
distinguishesl fioni l!ie arciiitce'tun' of tin* 
laU‘r Inca, standing at th ' present dav. 
The most inqxuiant monument in this 
st\ie is the j)alaf e of IiK'a Roc a. wiiicii was 
situated in a street of (ii/co n(»w know’ll as 
the (idle <l(‘l Triunfo : its walls, artisticallx’ 
com]>osed of man\' comeied blocks, W’cre 
us''d by the luodi'iii builders of later time's 
as a w’elcome foundation. 

The arc hitc'ctural ])erh'( tion of the Iiu'a- 
iVnuiaiis adx’ani.s'd coiisidc'iably in later 
times. Their jirc'fciX'uec' for large bhu ks c>l 
stone iiivariahlv ju'rsisted, and this to 
siicii an extl'I;^^l iliat ('X’t'ii wiien* Xatuii' dnl 
not ])rovi(i(^ the onlinary material of hanl 
rock and obliged them to build with 
smallerstor.es. as their subject nations had 
doiK^, tludr buildings can still be* distiii- 
guished from those of earlic'r times by the 
fact of their displaying iiidix'idual stonc's 
of unusually large dimensions. Jiut at the 
chief j)erio(i of the Inca ])ow’er. temjiles and 
palaces wvre built with cubes of stone 
worked with (extraordinary care, and laid 
with such exactitude that the courses uj)on 
the front of the building present, upon 
a close examination, the ajijiearance of 
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level bands. From a point of view at a 
moderate distanre, the whole wall of the 
building ai)i)ears as though it were made of 
one stone. In spite of this marvellous 
teehnieal perfection, the Inca buildings 
were never very luiautiful ; in their long, 
massive, heavy walls, ])ro})ortion is alnuist 
(uitirely wanting ; and as the Incas w(‘r(‘ 
never capable of constructing a vaulted 
roof in the primitiv(‘ mode of the Central 
Ameri('ans. tlu* kuigth of tlun’r buiklings in 
comparison with tlu‘ir moderate height 
])roduc(‘S a disagrc*('able im])ression. 

Furtliermore, in the kingdom of Tahuan* 
tinsuyu, scul])tur(; was almost entir(*}y for- 
l)idden. V(‘ry rarely in lie a buildings are 
to 1 h* seem an\' drcorativi* carvings wha*- 
e‘V(‘i ; the few gates above which a 
diM'oration of pumas’ heads a})j)ears are 
})i-ol)ab]y (nily remains of buildings antt*- 
( relent to the* Incas, which lhe\' had ])ulk‘(l 
down, and t}i(‘ material of which their 
ai fhitects had usesl for their own purposes. 
'rii “ liK'a worshij) forbade any kiiul 
sculptural dee'oration. iyid in aru'iimt times 
waged a bit ter war of (‘XteM inination against 
the itlols of the subje-ct races; it thus 

^ . became* a luk* that living 

Decorations 


Forbidden by 
Inca Worship 


bc'ings slioidd, unde*!' no cii 
('umstances, be de{)icted 


stone. Tlu'ir buildings dis¬ 
play ext raordinar\'skill in working even the 
liardest reu'k. and their p<*1tery-ware shows 
eepiallv clearly that tlu‘\ found nodirtieulty 
in (k|)icting real life with pr()])ortion and 
vigour ; but e\a‘r\’ scul])tui\‘ that has bee'ii 
found on l*eru\aan soil is antecede'iit t«)the 
tiiiu* of the Inca kingdom. TIu* artistic 
tendeiu'ies of the Iiu as have made it easy 
to elistinguish their work from that of their 
])i\*dece‘ssnrs auil successors. (ieiierallv 
an e*\ainination of the stoiu‘-work is 
sutlicient to settle any (question as to the 
origin of an Inca building ; for neither 
before nor aftt*r them were l)locks til((*d 
together with that exat'tness whi('h jiro- 
f lainis most careful j)olishing. 

Aiiotlua* characteristic feature in the 
Inca an hitecture is that all openings wvvv 
in trapezoidal form. Windows in their 
b'lildiiigs are rather the excei)tion than tin 
rule, a circumstance which increase's the 
gk)omv ai)i)earauce of their houses. How- 
ev(*r. u])on tlu* inside walls of their buikl¬ 
ings are constantly to be found niches 
which served them as cu])boards, and 
these, as well a:^ the doors, which looked 
into an oj)en court in a long row, and 
admitted light and air to the rooms 


The First 

Inca 

Schools 


grouped around it, display the peculiarity 
that the i)osts lean in towards one another, 
so that the lintel is rather narrower than 
the threshold, 'riu* Inca arc hiti'cts clung 
to this })eculiarity, whatever the fliversity 
of material and situation ; from the lake 
of Titicaca up to Quito, and from Cuzco 
to the shore of the Ikicitic (kean, this 
distiiudive feature can be recog- 
nisc.'d without diflicultv. Their 
mode of roofing must have 
made the IiK'a buildings a])j)ear 
doubly strange and ugly. For that ])ur])ose 
they could not use ^tone, and tnu's were 
too scarce to }M'ovide sufficient material 
for solid constructions of wood. 

(ionsi'queiitly, the roofs of ev'en their 
most ornamental buildings were composed 
of canes and straw, which wt'ie suj)j)orted 
b\’ W()o(k‘n ])osts of modt'iate strength. 
The (‘xt(*rior of the buildings was decorated 
b\- j)lates and artisticalh work(*d |)iec(‘s of 
jnec'ious nu'.tal.but this would be true only 
of the tem]>les, and to a limiteil degret* of 
tlu* palac(‘S; for gold and silver were worth¬ 
less to the common p<‘op!e, and servt'd 
mainly as gdtstothe gods, and to tlie kings, 
who w(‘rt‘ considered almost e(pia1 to them. 

The foundation of the first S('hools in 
tin* kingdom was also a.->cribed to the Inca 
Koca. The Peruvians had tlu'ir own 
k'arned class, the Amauta : but these 
formed only a subordinate di\ ision of the 
IiK'a caste. Far from (k'siring to s]>read 
education througlKUit the ranks of the 
jK'opk*, the Incas were of the npinioii that 
too much knowledge and j>ower could pro¬ 
duce only dissatisfaction, and were conse¬ 
quently unsuitable for the ( ommon people. 

Hence it was that onl\' scdiolars of 
the Inca blood could be received into the 
classes of the Amauta : and besides the 
youths of the Inca ra<'e, their schools in 
Cu/xo were attended only by such children 
of the vassal jirinces as tlu* sjiecial favour 
of the IiK'as allowetl to come - a favour 
which also served political purj)i>ses, as 

„ it made the voung lU'inces 

How the ■ . 1 -4.1 41 ^ ^ 4- 

V aianiainted with those iiarti- 

Young were a . i i 

^ . . cular conceptions upon which 

Trained 41 t £ 11 

tlu* Inca power was founded. 

In these schools the young p(‘(qde obtained 
solid and valuable instruction : bc)dilv 
exerci.ses and intellectual tmining went 
on side by siile ; and the difficult 
problem of develojiing bod\’ and mind 
to an equal degree was thus solved 
sufficiently to meet the requirements of 
the time. Languages formed an important 
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department in their instruction. The Incas 
of the royal families are. said to have 
s])oken a laii^mai^e of their own ; this was 
known to tlu‘ Amauta, hut upon tho 
destruction ot the Inca race, helorc and 
during the vSpanish conquest, the know¬ 
ledge of it was so entirely lost that at the 
time of the Inca (iarcilaso there was no one 

„ . liviuf.^ who kru'w it. This Ian- 

Forgotlen ^ 

I “*'*'*^*® ° wholly isolated dialect, as Gar- 
cilaso would have us believe, 
but was probably a dialect of lh(' Aymara, 
which was spokei; by Manco Cai>ak and 
the race which was destroyc'd upon the 
migration ol the Incas to Cu/('o. 

It was an act of far-setung policy that the 
Incas did not inakt* thesi* rude, uncultivated 
dialects the otheial language of their realm, 
but used the Ouechua, which was widely 
spread uj)on the north and west of (aizco, 
and the sounds and forms of which wtae 
less harsh and mort‘ easily acipiin'd. 
Under tht'ir ruk‘ this speech became 
native to all the subjects ol their t*inj)ire, 
so that it is (‘\'en now spoken thioughout 
the area of the loriner kingdom ol Tahuan- 
tinsuyu, while only a few remains have 
survi\ed of the national languages of 
the subject races, a’ld some dialects havt* 
become altogethei- extinct. 

'file higher learning was naturally ex¬ 
clusively reserved to the .Amauta; it was 
pursueci only in particular schools. Thus, 
none but the Amauta understood the 
system ol qiiipus, the diflerent-coloured 

Ideal of <he amniRc-cI in a row upon 

a cross-string, which servi'd as 

Government V,->,'“ 'l’ 

memory. J hissystem may have 

been very well suited lor that fixed condi¬ 
tion ol things which was the ideal ol the 
Inca government, but it ct)uld not ('orn- 
peiisafe for the lack ol a propi'r handwriting 
as a leal means of exchanging thoughts 
or ot stereotyping ex})ression. In the 
high schools of the Amauta the preserva¬ 
tion of historical traditions was earnestlv 


pursued. Epic and lyric poems are said 
to have been preserved by the Amauta 
during the Inca j)eriod ; but tlii'si' wi'ie 
imdoubt(‘dly transmitted entirely by word 
of mouth—no ns(‘ being made of the 
quipus, many examples of which are in 
existence, but none of which have been 
explained or translated. It has beiii 
established that the Ollanta drama, whii li 
was supposed to be a ])r(*duct ol ancient 
Indian intelhrt, came into {'xistenci' in 
the sevent(‘enth cenlur\', and is theK'fore 
owing to Spanish inlliu'nctx 

Finally, the Amauta became the re¬ 
positories of ]’>riestly knowledge, with 
which,as is usual to, and characleristii' (d. 
a kingdom of sun - worslu])])ers, astro¬ 
nomical knowledge was clos(“l\' connected. 
Th(‘ Inca c.ih'iidar seems to havi* been 
in a much earlier stage of develojMnent 
than that ol man\' other .American 
])eot)les ; the Incas W(‘re ]>robably too 
, . proud to borrow tilt* disco\'erie^ 

Chief ol otht‘rnations, while thi‘ir ow n 

« cix’ilisation was ol too shoil 

a gro\vth to ha\’e arri\*e(l at 
the discoveiN’ ol an accurate calendar. 
'J'heir chief h'stival, upon which tlu'ii 
chronology was lounded, the “ Inti 
Kaimi," was celebratt'd upon a dalt- 
settli‘d by obseiw ation of llio sun : this 
was the da\’ on which (he sliado\v' ol tht' 
gnomon, known as “ Inti huatana,” 
showi'd that tin* northerly ])ro('t‘ssion ol 
the sun had cea>(‘d - that i>, that tin- 
wint(‘r solstice had begun, the day being 
about JuneJist : consequentl\’a dilfeieiua^ 
between the actual year and tfie stati‘ 
year was inqxjssible. 

1'he IVrinians do not seem to ha\’e 
gained these results by calculation; almo'^1 
all their lesti\'als W'ere regulated by the 
position of the sun and the phasi's ol 
the moon ; they also knew and reve¬ 
renced the Fleiades and the morning 
and evening '’star, under the nanu‘ ot 
“ ('hasca.” Pachacutek, the Inca, was tlu 
first to divide the year into twelve months. 


THE PATHWAY OF THE DEAD AND THE PYRAMID OF THE MOON IN MEXICO 




GROWING POWER OF THE INCAS 

AND THE REVIVAL OF NATIONAL RELIGIONS 

'^jnC institutions ascril)(.‘(l to tlic Inca such ov(‘r])o\V(‘rin,LC force tliat Vahnar 
Kocasliow'tliat tlie Inca kingdom under Iluacac did not vcaitnn' to await the enemy 
In's {^^oviM niiKMit liad arrived at a hi^di pitch in In’s iinlortihed town, hut fled southward, 
of intellectual and material pn)Sj)eritv^ ; The dan^:ers which thnsileiu'd th(‘ Inca 
but, as will he seen from the following state from without (ome at this ])oint 
occui ri'iK'es, its oiT^anisation was still into connection with thos(‘ which were 
e\tr(‘nu‘l\’ loose and in no wav corre- originated hy llu'internal conditions of th.e 
spondt'd with th(‘ |)olitical id(\als which our State narratives make 

souiaa's show us to hav(‘ pix'vailed at the . .... , it tok'rahh’ iilain that the legal 

iiiiK* ot the conquest. It was the mime- Ime of succt'ssion was again 

(hatt‘ succ'e^sors of Inca Koca who really * intin; u})led. The oflicial ac- 

louuded and centralised the Inca kingdom, counts, which alwa\'s attempt to conccad 
Th(‘ govt'rnment of the Inca Yahuar anv disturbance of tin* jiolitical law and 
llua('ac Yu])anki was consideied as a oidt^r, re])rescnt matters as if the legal 
])eriod ol mistortune* by the Peruvian heir to the throne had. by his youthlul 
Amauta ; his name (huiolis “ the man who haughtiness, exciti'd the anger ol his 
weep.s tears of blood.” 'I'lie history of th(‘ lather to such an extent that lu' tlueateiu'd 
first six liK'a rulers is related by all to disinherit his son. and rediu'ed him to 
our sources with great consistency and the humble ])()>ition ol shepherd to the 
but lew (hscn'paiH'ies ; but with regard to sacred flocks in the mountains. There 
the kings between Inca Koca and Inca one ot his ancestors, a [iiince ol the royal 
Yupanki Pachacutek there is such conlu- house, by name Hiiiiacocha, is said to 
. . sion in tin* ancient traditions have appixinxl to him one day in a dream, 

thc*Inca names, and and tolil him of the great dangers which 

... cjftploits ascribed to individual threatened the kingdom, owing to the 

* kings cannot be brought into revolt of the C'hanca. 
any sort of harmony. It can only Thereupon the pniu'e hastened to the 
be ass(*rted that during this period both caj^ital, in spite of his father's jirohibition. 
the Inca dynasty and the Inca kiiygdom His father did not receive his explanation, 
underwent heax'v shocks and were fre- but when he had fled before the ajqiroach- 
quently subject to internal strife. ing enemy, the king’s son is said to have 

The dangers with which the Inca king- ins]}ired the timid citizens of the capital 
dom was threatened restilti’d from efforts with fresli enthusiasm, and finally to have 
to strengthen their rule over the races in repulsed the attac ks upon ('uzco.® More- 
their immediate neighbourhood, who had over, with the hel]) of the divine warriors 
hitherto been rather their allies than their whom Huiraccx'hasent to his assistance he 
subjects. Yahuar Huacac had made a defeated the enemy in open battle, and suh- 
step in this direction by demanding jected them for ever to the Inca 

tribute from the races of the high valleys, rule. The legend then continues 

who had been in the liabit of making relate how the victorious 

''ohmtary ]irescnts to the Incas ; this was lirince declined the proposals 

the signal for a revolt which brought the of his thankful comrades to accejit the 
Inca kingdom to the verge of destruction crown, and proceeded to conciliate his 
for a second time. The ('hanca, a war- royal lather by submission until the latter 
like race sjuead iijioii the north-west voluntarily abdicated and duly announced 
of Cuzco between Andahiiailas and Are- himself iLs the first of his son’s vassals, 
qiiipa, marched against Cuzco, under the However, the real course of ev'ents was 
leadership of their king, Uscovillca, with probabh’ as follows. The courage of the 
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reigning king, and of llie Incas around him, highland races, who hel])ed him to victory, 
failed before the threatening advance of This favourite of Hiiiracocha was nainrally 
the Chanca. The state* was so dislocated disinclined to lav the ])alni of victory at 
that he ('ould not rely iij)on the greater the feet of those Incas in whose absence 
l)ortiou of his subjects ; aiul as the town he had won his success ; but he was e(|iially 
ot Cuzco and its environs offered no secure unable openly to usurj) the ])ower of the 
refugt', the Inca and his closest de])endents Inca king in the fact? of a strong ])arly of 
determined to conceal tln'inselves and allies who had inatt*rially contributed to 
their treasures in the mountains. his success. The* conse<iuence was that 

The supj)orters of tin* ])re-Incan dynasty for many years the lawful ruler, who w^as 
among the citizens wlio were now thus greatly desj)ised by his ]>eople for his 
abandoned - that is, tlu* worship]>ers t)f the cowardice, set u]> his court far froinCaizco. 
oldgodHuiracocha—^rosetopowerujxmthe while his more fortunate rixal held the 
cow’ardly ilight of their ruler ; even without n“ins of j)ow'er in the ca])ital without 
the Chanca they W’ould ct'rtainly have put venturing to assume the. royal title, 
.in end to the rule of tin* foreigners if the I'iiialK’, a com])romis(‘ was 

long and ])ro.s]x*rous govenmn*nt of the later brought about wiiii'h (‘uabled 

dynasty had Tiot fornu‘d among the ])eo])le Throne king to sjK'iid his le- 

a strong ])arty wliicli was lavourable to maining years in and gave 

the Incas. Under thest* circumstanct*s a the real ruler tin* legal title he had won. The 
\ ()uth of the Tin a laee apj)eared among the Iin'a who took the name ol the god I Inn a- 
waverers ; he liad no legal l ight of sin'- co<'ha had to thank his south(*rn lu'ighlx mrs. 
cession to the throne, but W’as a man of the Caiies and Cancha. for tin* salvation of 
Inca blood and Inca courage. The imine- ('uz('o and tor his l ictory over tin* Chanca. 
(hate nei'i'ssity w*as to do awa\’ with tin* Hut tlu'R* was collected beneath his 
t)])j)osilion b(*tw’een the remnant of tin* standard, not a Codx' o! \assals, b it 
ancient inhabitants and tlie Iin'a de]x*nd- confedi'i'a* ion which expi'cted a ri; h 
ents, whi('h had broken out w'ith greatc*!' re('omj>ens(‘ from the sjmiK of war 
vigour u]) >11 the iliglit of tin* I'ulei. I'or this Here W'e haw aiiotln'i pi'oot of tin* 
purpose* h* invented tin* legt'ud of the fa''t that tin* luca kingdom, hutli 111 
apjiearaine of the god Huirat'oilia extt'iit and in in1i*rnal ('omj>aetness was 

He said that the g(Kl ot the ain'i(*iit still lar remo\'(*(l Irom its lal(*i ])erlt lion. 
j)eople had (hosen liiin, the Iina. a^ the Hut imjiortant strides wen* maih* nude’ 
saviour of his peopk*. H\' this ineaiis he the rule of the tar-seeing Huiracodia. In 
obtained allies among the neighhoniing tin* liist ]>'a('e. tin* subjugation of th 



The Temple of Huiracocha marks the beginning of that scepticism among the Incas and Amautas concerning their 
gods, to counteract which the more faithful of Huiracocha’s worshippers caused a number of temples to be erected, this 
being the most important of them. Most of these temples also served as tombs, but only for the kings and high priests. 
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A WAYSIDE SHRINE BELOW THE WALLS OF AN ANCIENT INCA FORTRESS^"''' 


III tlip abovd picture the distant past is united with modern tunes, as it illustrates a wayside Calvary erected by some 
devout Roman Catholics near the ancient walls of an Inca foitiess. The few descendants of the Incas to-day preserve, 
to some extent, their old religiou.s forms, but many have been won over to Catholicism by the -nissions of the Church! 

('liiiiK'Ji prux'ided liini with a niim(‘r<m>. a litter wlu'ii hv went on a journey, 
brnix' of wurriors iiiini(‘(liut(;l\’ (U*j>cii(Kiit Duriiiii :i loiij; riih* tho Inca Hiiiracocha 
ii]>on him, whom lie lai.-st'd to honour and carried his aims sin't'es .hill\’ afjfuiiist ciic- 
j)ositioii. On the otliei liaiid. thert* wert' mit's in the most various directions: hut 
man\' little dynasties in the lU'i^dihourhood his sueeess W’as tlue as muc h to his political 
ol ('ii/co loosel\- dependent u]>on the Int a skill as to the hravm'v of Ins armie.s. 
slate who weie disinelmed to .t;ive in tlu'ir We have a ])articular ])ioot of this 
allff^iance to the m>w ruler, and had in his intei fmeiice in th(‘ quarrels of the 

i'ei;arded his predecessors uj)on the throne ('olla. On tin* western and sontliern shores 
with <lis})leasiir(‘. Hiiira<'oeha. with extra- of the lakt* of Titicaca, two rulers, Cari 
ordiiiai’N' ele\'erness. now chan,L^'<l the ol ( liucuito. and Zaj)ana of Hatnii-Colla, 
leehle suzerainty of the ruler of ('uzeo wer<* strn^i^liiiL,^ for ])r(‘-eminenci\ and each 
Canes into a \'irlual (lominion. The was short-sii^hted tmoueh to invite lluira- 
and Cancha cocha's help. That gavi* him the ojipor- 

Subdued courage forano])en tnnity of being the first of the IncaVacc to 

displa\’ of hostility, and as the press forward to tlu' sacred islands of 

iiidividiial dynasties were unable to unite Titicaca and the ruinetl cities of Tiahuan- 
tor eomriion juirposes they were reduced ac(». He took the side of the weaker and 

to the ])ositi()n ot cassal states. The more remote ('ari, who leadily became a 

( anes and ('aneha, wh 'ii they refused to kind of vassal t(^ the Inca, in order to re})el 
recogiiist' the sovereignty of the Inea by bis more powerful op})onent; and thereby 
sending him tribute, wvre attacked and be prepared the iiK'orporation of both dis- 
subdued after a vigorous resistance. triets in tlie Inca state, an incorporation 

They later bi'canu' the most faithful, which a rising in that district enabled 

loyal and reliable subjects of the Inca; bis grandson, Tiipak Yupanki, to complete, 

to them w'as reserved the honourable ibity A fundamental hmsoti for the r;i])id and 
of providing liearers for the king’s litter; brilliant success of the new* Inea lay in 

for the Inc'a. like the ])rinces of the Chib- the alteration of bis religious polic}*. The 

eba? and Ouitus. w*as invariably carried on sun-worship which the Incas had set up 
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as the religion for the state* and the people 
could hardly a])peal to the iiihahitants of 
the highlands. It was a mixture ol reverence 
for the })owers of Nature and of ancestor- 
vvorsliii>. which latter feature nuule it an 
iin])()rtanl element in the Inca family life, 
strong em])hasis being thereby laid uj)on 
the diff(*rence Ix'tween the Inca race and 
f * 1 . the* ])eoi)]essubiect to them, and 
c j f so this cult iHH'arne rather an 

the Inces foi' 0X|)rcssing dis- 

gust than an occasion for wor¬ 
ship. Thesun, with his bem^ficent inlluenees 
of warmth and fruitfulness, was certainly an 
eminently suitable deity for the inhabitants 
of till' bare, rough highlands, and lluira- 
cocha. as he was originally worshi])ped l)y 
the Que(iiua and other neighbouring 
l)eop]es, was no doubt an offshoot from a 
sun divinity. Although the Incas must 
have conceived of the sun-god, Inti, as 
their foixdather in a human foim, they 
none the less banishevl trom tln^ir worshi]) 
every kind of anlhropomori)hism. When 
worshi]) was not directly offered to the 
luminary, as it invariably was on great 
feast-d.iNS. tin* god was re])resentt‘d only 
by a bright goldtm shield. 

Pictori.al rej)resentation was svstematic- 
ally objected to liv tht* Incas, not only 
in their own worshif). but als(j in that of 
all other gods. In their campaigns against 
hostile jH'oples tin* destruction ot h inpU's 
and images was considered an im]).)rtant 
tluty. Tile ])eoplcs who reluctantly bowed 
to the yoke (d the Inca dominion were not 
brought into any closer sympathy with 
their religion when tli(*y saw tlu* hall of 
the sun-god in the temple at ('uzco 
changed into a hall of ancestors ; along 
th(“ walls stood the embalmed mummies 
of dea<l rulers, a band of solar children 
grou])ed around their father, tlu* sun-god. 
There can be no ([uestion that this wor.slii]) 
contriblited to raise a barrier between the 
Incas and their subjects. The worshij) of 
Huiracocha now resolved u})f)n bv the ji(*w 
I nca, who borrowed his name 
ofTe ora” the god, im])lied 

H»iracoch» f. l.VC’UCk With tlu-, ve- 

hgious ])ohcy tliat had hitherto 
obtained. But this Inca, who was too 
cultivated to find any satisfaction for his 

own religious iiet'ds in sun-worshij>, could 
not afford to si?t uj) such a priinitixe 
idolatry as the aneient worshi]) of the 
highland god must ha\'e been. The god 
whom the Amautas ami Incas worshi])i)ed 
under the name of Huiracoeha. ;is the 
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almighty creator of all things, whom they 
honoured more than Inti, the siin-god, as 
being the source of all lih*. was no stone 
image ; he tlefied all re])reseutation, |)ic- 
torial and otlu'rwise, as he worked and lived 
under no concrete form, existing as the 
mighty ])ovver which penetrates the whole 
world. I <pon the occurrence of one of those 
ndigions ('eremonies with whi(‘h the rising 
orb of day was greeted, and which were 
crowned by tin* preseuee of the king, the 
Tnea Iluiraeoelia is said to haw asku'd 
th(‘ priests and Amautas eolk‘et(Hl around 
him whether it was eoneeivahle that Inti 
was the highest god and the ruler of all 
things, as lie invariably aeeomjilisheil his 
('onrse around tlu* ('arth in a mann(*r 
both regular and fatiguing. Siii)])osing 
h(‘ were fn*e and powerful, would h«* not 
at Some time leel a ck'sirt' to tak(' a rest 
or to strike out anoth(*r ])ath than tin* one 
of whieh his ilaily roiiliiu* must have 
mad(* him thoroughly weary ? 

Similar beginnings of scepticism and 
eclecti('ism not diftuuilt to niKk'rstand. are 
rclat(‘(l of his siKM i'Vsors. aiul alford(*d an 
o})portunity for tin* introdm'tion ol' tlu* 

. id(*as whieh tin* Ineas attaelu'd 

I their woi^hi]) of Huira- 
01 National , i /' i .1 .1 

. eo('ha. In ( a(iia they (‘leeted 

c igions famous temi)l(‘ of liuiiaeoeha 
foi the b(‘netit ol the })eo})le ; it.'- ruins 

show strong diveigeiK'es from thi* ari hi- 
teetnral styk* of tht* Iiu'as, aiifl also from 
tliat ol all the otlii*!' Peruvian ])i‘opk‘s, 
and lemain standing to-dav as an iinsolvi'd 
])robk‘m. In r.nzc’o and other j)la('t‘s 
altars were erected to tlu* god, and his 
image was j)laeed before them, geru'rally 
in the form of an old man in flowing robes. 

Other uatir)nal religions, whieh had Ijciui 
rej)ressed hitherto, now ei‘le])iated their 
rt'vival. In the version of tlu* legend 
about the conquest of tlu* ( lianea. who are 
said to have been overi'ome with tin* h(‘l]) 
of the Pururauca. those stone statues of 
warriors which started into lih* and rushed 
into the ranks oi the enemy at the Iiu a’s 
call, we see at least a remiiiisi'enee of tin* 
revival of stone-worship. In the (ase 
of the succeeding Inca lliere is even 
better cAudimce of this, in the fact that 
after a visit to Tiahiianaco In* ordcicd 
similar memorials to Ix* .set uj) mi flu* 
neighhouiliood of Cuzco ; the results of 
tin's order uere tin peculiar ste])s. ])Iat- 
fornis, and sites h(*wn in the loek of Monte 
Hodadiu'o near Cuzco. Tlie worships of 
otluM subjet t j)eo])k*s wort^ also ret'ognised 
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laler by Iho Incas, and 1ransj)()rle(l to 
('nzco ; as, for instance, tlic worship of 
l*acliacainak, tlu^ chitd god of the jHiojdes 
on the coast of the PacilK' Ocean. At the 
time of tin* S])anish ('oii(pu*st ('uzco was 
a meeting-place, not only for ])riuces and 
governors, but also for tin* gods and priests 
of every race which belonged to the Inca 
kingdom—^a regular arsenal of idols, 
difftM'ing wid(dy in shapes and m(*aning. 

It was im])ortant for tlu* Inca Huira- 
ccM'ha to tind a smn'essor to tin* throne* 
who ('ould ('ontiniK* and bring to jxn'fection 
the work which he had b(*gun. The rule 
of the; IiK'a Yuj)anki, who was also call(*d 
Pachacute‘k, was an o]K‘n progrt‘Ss of 
almost iinintt*rrii])tc*d triiimpfi. On the* 
i*ast h(^ extended the boundaries of his 
kingdom to the })oint where the* mountain 
streams modt*rat(* th(*ir impetuous course 
hi the boundless llanos. On the* south 
in* won se*\M‘ral victorie's over tlu* king of 
Hatnn-(h)lla, and a<l<l<*d tlu* king oi 
( hiu'uito to the number of his vassals. 
l’j)on tlu* noi'th lu* e\tend(‘d his elominion 
as far as ( a|amaic*a and ('onchucos : 
and as his f<Lther had left him no m<»re 
room for coiuiiu'st u]>on the* 
r? A A valleys. 

* f« he advanced t*) the* shores ot 
° tilt* Paenfu'0('(‘an and snb(hu*d 

the whole seaboaid as lar as the Rimak 
\'alle>’. His cainjiaigiis, which lu* some¬ 
times led in p(*rson and sonu*times eii- 
trust(‘d to his 1)1 others, and laU'r to his 
siu'i'essoi, oft(‘n lastc'd foi \'ears ; under 
him was completi'd tiie militar\' organisa¬ 
tion to whith we ha\(‘ alrt*ady referred. 

Tlu* war r.])on the ('oast called for .sj)ecial 
prec'autions. l’r(*\’ions attt'injits to press 
forw'ard in that direction had causeel the 
Inca unusually lu*avy losses. His high¬ 
land w’airiors could not endure the hot 
coast climate, and fe\'ers w’ere eiu'imes 
against which tlu*y were almost powerless. 
l>ut by relieving tlu* armies lighting on 
the coast w’ith fri'sh divisions at short 
int{*rva]s, and l)y remox ing the warriors 
to tJu' highlands to ivciuil. he surcreded in 
extending his rule* to the sea. W’hen once 
this was accomj)lished, he found reliable 
soldi(*rs in the races on the coast, and 
soldiers, too, whowvreinured totheclimate. 

The ])rin('i}d^^ of leaving an easy 
retreat open to the enemy against whom 
he marched was also ft)llo\ved by him. 
Num(*rous races and juinces in the 
mountains and on the coast submitted to 
his dis])lav of pow'cr without obliging him 


to mak(' them feel the shar[)ness of his 
sword. Among those which submitted 
voluntarily was tlu* })ri(‘stly state of 
Pachacamak in tlu* \'all(*y ol Lurin. The 
times wlu'ii the liuas ov(‘rthrew tlu* 
temples had long siiue [)assed away. 
IkK'hacutek wujrshi])})ed in jujrson the gods 
who were honoured as far and wide u})on 
„ . the coast-land as Huiraco(iia 


Honouring 


was in tlu* mountains, and left 


, ^ . the tem])les and tlu'ir tr(‘asur(*s 

^ undisturlx*d ; to these latter he 
(*v'en s(*nt costly ])resents. Tlu* only con¬ 
dition he laid uj)on tlu* coiupiered i)eople 
was that iij)on tlu* heights wdiicli ovt*r- 
looketl the town and tem])le of Pac'haca- 
mak a iu*w' and more s])lendid temple 
should be erected to his own god Inti, 
the sun, and he ordered a similar temjde 
to be built in (hizco for Pachacamak. 

The Inca ])ow('r had not been so firmly 
cstablish(*d in those extensive and recently 
subdiu'd di.^tricts that Pachucutc'k did 
not have to deal now and again with 
rt‘volis. The ('hanca n‘lnctantly bore the 
Iiu'a vokt*. Neither ])ermanent forti- 
iications m their land, nor the tact that 
their rank>» had l)een repeatedly weakened 
by the transportation of their warriors 
into more peacetul ])arts of the king¬ 
dom, served to break or to ap]>easo 
tlu*ir haughty spirit. On the contraiy, 
they determined, when th(‘\- were con¬ 
vinced of their weakness, to abandon their 
ancient home rath(*i than give up their 
independence. The whole tril)c started on 
a migration in a north-easterly direction, 
and founded a settlement in Chacha])oyas, 
which was only again united with the 
kingdom under the last Inca ruler. 

Iku'hacutt'k had also other battles to 
fight within Ins realm, but these did nrd 
seriously endanger it. Among the men of 
Inca blood theit* were still many remaining 
who knew’to w hat change of succession the 
dynasty from which Pacbacutek was 
sprung owed the throne of Cuzco. Thus 
an extensive conspiracy had 
^ . been formed with the .s(“cret 

(he Inca Palace du[>osiiig tJic- Inca 

tae laca raiace and setting up in 

his ]')\acc a descendant oi t\\e ancient ro\a\ 
family, tlie Inca Treo. P>ut Pachaentek 
w\is infornu*d in time of these treasonable 
de>igns. and before the conspirators had 
the least suspicion that their plans were 
known the Inca Urco suddenly and mys¬ 
teriously disa])peared in the royal palace, 
from which he was never again to issue. 







THE FLOURISHING OF THE INCAS 

THEIR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 

P ACHACUTEK won fame for liim- Tlie exiensiv'e taf)ldands of the Puna, 

1 t\’ hi'i vdrifa ifiii'-’.ramnaif»^n«; tnwarclsi ilu* fiieh tn(»nn1ain ranee'^. ioelnclcfl 


■■■ self l\y Ihs vietorionscampaif^ns towards 
the four quarters of thc‘ heavens; and with 
just ])ride he named his territory Tahuan- 
tinsuyu -tlie four cardinal points. Ihit 
he leit a still ,er(‘att'r memorial of himself 
in tlio internal oi 7 .^anisation of the Inca 
kingdom an oiganisation that far sur¬ 
passed an 3 ’thiiigelst'ot th(‘ kind in existence 
uj)on American soil. J'o considcM Peru 
under the Incas as a kingdom loimded 
u])on a basis oi socialism is to misunder¬ 
stand entirt'ly 11 k‘ facts of the cas(‘. 

'Fhe Inca rule was an absolute' theocracy, 
at the head of wlych was the Inca, 
who concentrate'd temporal and religious 
innctions in his own jieison as being 
the child of the sun-god and the chiel 
])riest ot that dixinity. His pow(*r was 
absolute oxt'r body and soul, inopc'ity 
and per.^on, of his subjects ; the anly 
laws that were binding ujion him were Ins 
own will and pleasure, and 
I j 1'^' might chang(‘ to anv 

I'nd Death he pleased. A conse- 

(|uenct* ol this ])owerful jiosition 
was that the Inca alone jiossessed real 
projierty; the whole extent ot the kingdom 
l^elonged to him, with every lixing cieature 
in it ; other men had only the usufruct 
oi his propertx'. It appears a hard 
ordinance that, as our historical sources 
intorm us, a third ol tlu* produce of the 
eountrx’ xxas appropriated lor the support 
ot the ruler, anotlu'r thiid tor the seivice 
of the sun, xvhile only a thiid remained 
lor the jx'ople. Put tiie o])pression of this 
hixv is only apparent : the Inca and the 
sun rejxesented the financial department 
of modern times, and a largo proportion 
of the people lived at their expense. 

Moreover, those portions of the land 
assigned to the })eo])le lay in the 
neiglibouihood ot the villages and ]>laces 
of j)opulation; as such settlements had 
been made purposely on land that was 
capable of cultivation, the best third of 
the land w'as in the hands of the people. 


The extensiv'e tablelands of the Puna, 
the high mountain ranges, xvere included 
in the land belonging to the sun and 
to the Inca, where the loxv temperature 
))recluded agriculture. Here xxas the 
home of the great lu'rds of llamas, 
Home ^'bich belonged to the Inca or 
of ihc ^ }H)ssession of 

Llama fbese animals xvas forbidden to 
the common peo}.)l(*. The llama 
is the only large (lonu'stic animal 
xvhich the An.Lrican natives possessed. 
Different kinds of fovxl, and in many 
districts little dogs, xvere tamed and 
bred : but they xvere of use to man¬ 
kind only as lood ; their possession xvas a 
compi'iisation lor the increasing difficulty 
of gaining a lix’ing by hunting. The 
llama alone has the character of a domestic 
animal, in the full sense of the word, 
among the ancient .Americans, for it alone 
xvas ol use to man during its lihuime. 

In (‘arly times it xvas nexcr used for 
riding or draxving vehicles. Hoxvex'er. tht' 
Peruvians ol the highlands—tor the climate 
ol the coast is tatal to the llama, and 
lor that n'ason the animal xxas nex’er used 
there in Inca times—made constant 
use of it as a 1 least ol burden, 'fhe llama 
xvas equally valuable lor its xvool. Like 
the sheej), it can be shorn troni time to 
time xxilhoul occasioning the hast injury 
to its health ; and in the Inca kingdom 
its xv<*ol xvas alxxaxs xvoxen into spiffs. 

The llamas, in common xvith all 
living animals, were the exclusive pro¬ 
perty of the Inca—that is, of the state. 
State servants performed the shearing, and 
Work of ^blcials divided the raw wool 
^ among the jieoiiJe according 
^ .. to their poxvers of working 
Maidens necessities. Tlie 

wool was not (mly woven lor the dotting 
of the people, but a portion of it served 
in lieu of taxes. A kind of factory for 
wool-wcaving went on in the abodes of 
the ladies of the sun, the Acllas; these were 
monaslical retreats where hundreds of 
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girls were constantly einj^loyed in spinning 
and weaving. Hero was also wc^ked 
the finer W(X)1 of the vicuna, a variety of 
the llama which ran wild and was driven 
into herds onl^’ at shearing-time. These 
fine stuffs were not intended for the 
common ]>eo])le, but were invariably 
worn by the Incas. For the royal families, 
_ . and especiallv lor the ruling 

Inca, the sun-maidens were 
Ro,.l T.ble l^roviclo large supplies 

ot tlie finest stuffs ; lor state 
ceremonial exacted Irom the king that he 


should always be clot he'd in s])otlessly new 
garments. In the jirovinces. also, the 
.\cllas worked the coarser wool of the llama. 


and thereby contributed to supply the 
royal storehouses, in which large (]uanliti(‘s 
of woollen garments wiaa* collected for 
the use of the army in time ot war. 

The llama was also important as a food 
sipiply ; game was neitlu*r plentiful nor 
\'ari(^d. and the ]X‘o})le could not have su])- 
ported themsc'lves thereby. Most (d the 
inhabitants certainly kept and bred lowls in 
and near their houses. Hut bevond this 
th(Te existed only tla* llesh of the llama, anti 
ii number of these animals wtM'e daily slaugh- 
U'red for the Inca’s tabl<\ But tlu‘ htuds 
were so nuiiKMOus and increast'd so rapidly, 
that now and again a largt* luimbei of them 
were slaughtertal and di\idtHl among the 
])eople, who were thus feas1(‘d bv the 
monarch. The llama had descended from 
its wild forefatlier>. the guanaco and tin* 
vicuna, and had become a permanent 
s])ecies. Such a development must liaxe 
required an extnunely long j)eriod of 
time for its accomplishment, and con¬ 
sequently the llama iniisl ha\'e been taintal 
long f)re\aous to the Inca rule. 

But although this acquisition of civili- 
'>ation was not due ft) the Incas, \’et the\' 
were the first ])eoph‘s to systematise the 
breeding and the use of the animal. On 
one of his first camjxiigns of conquest 
the Inca Pachacaitek snb(iued the district 
Gold in Huilcabamba, and found that 

the Inca vi'ins of gold there situated 

Kingdom already being extensi\’ely 

worked by the natives. Although 
they could work only the upper strata, 
and with their jininilive imjilements 
could naturally extract the gold from 
only the richest lodes, yet the a.ston- 
ishing amount of gold and silver which 
the Spaniards found in the Inca kingdom 
shows that the w'ork was jirofilable. 
The peojde were obliged to j)ay their 
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tribute to the Inca from these mining 
operations. The work demanded of them 
was not hard ; they were alwa\'s allowed 
sufficient time to saiisfy their own personal 
recpiirements. But the mountain peoples 
had as little claim to tin* juveious metal 
which they brought forth to the light of 
day as had the owners of the corn in the 
lowland, or the shepherds of the llamas, 
to the possession of these gootls; for real 
property belonged to the Inca alone. 

Gold and silver, the medium o\ exchange 
in the whole civilis(‘d woild, brought 
neither power nor infliuMux* into the Inca 
kingd(un, but were eiuphned for the 
decoration of tlu' gods and kings and wtux' 
worthless in the hands of indixiduals. 
A state which had no money and ])racti- 
cally no ])rop('rty had also nothing 
wherewith to pay taxi's. Ibit the citizen 
himsell was tlu' j)roperty, the sla\e, of the 
stato. and consocpuMitly he owed a certain 
portion ol his labour to the slati*. In 
the larger settlements a considerable 
numbc'r ol thi' inhabitants ])aid their 
tribute in diHi'ii'iit .kiniB ol nianulacture, 
in which, in some cases. the\ had attained 
considi'iable skill, fhe ancient 
Berux’ian weax ing. both ol wool¬ 
len and I'otton stulfs. though 
carried on with \'ri \ simple 
implements, is ol high (]nalit\’ in le^jicct 
ol both fineiK'ss and duiabilitv ; and the 
weax'ers understood the employment of 
laigi' and artistic ])atterns by the usi' ol 
dillerent coloured thii'ads. vSiiH more 
remarkable is the Peruvian potter\-wme. 
with its gieat \arietv ol decoiatioii. which 
IS invariably tastelul. and with its rii'li and 
artistic coloiu ing. 1'lien arlistii' powers 
were almost exclusivelv exercised upon 
this pottery: and waie that has been 
sliapi'd into realistii' but very tantasiic 
lorms has comi' down to us lioin almost 


Agriculture 
a Divine 
Service 


all the j)rovinces of the liu'a kingdom. 

The countip^ l)eo])le wert' ('inployi'd m 
herding the flocks ol llama, or in cultivat¬ 
ing tlu' lands belonging to the Inca and 
tlu' sun. 'I'he plough was unknown to tht' 
Peruvians; they turiu'd u]) the soil with 
an imj)lement like a sjiade, and, as tlu'y 
invariably worked in large numbers, 
digging in lows, t heir fields must have had 
a furrowed apjieaiaiue. AgricultuK* was 
the foundation ol lh(‘ liuxi kingdom : it 
was regarded as divine S('r\'ic(\ and e\'('ry 
subject ol the kingdom was entrusted 
with its accomplishment. When the 
season for tilling the soil had come round, 
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the Inca himself, followed by all his court, 
proceeded in great pomj) to a field which 
was dedicated to tlie sun in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cuzco, and l)egan the agriculture 
in person with religious ceremonies. Each 
of his courtiers had to follow his cxam])le. 

The order was then transmitted by 
officials through the country that the 
sul)je(is shf)u]d begin the year’s work 
uj)on tlie laud. The head of every family 
was in annual possession of a particular 
plot of land pro])ortioned to the needs of 
liis household ; if his family increased, so 
(lid his plot, a ])icce half the size of the 
original allotment bcung gi\’en him for 
(‘acli son, and a (]uart('r of the original 
siz(' lor (‘ach daughtei. Hut the land 
remained state ])roperty, and u])ou tin* 
death or migration ol the occu])ant it 
ieveii(‘d to tin' Crown, ('ullivation was 
can i(‘d on in common and under tlu* 
‘>up('rinteiKlenct‘ ol o\a‘rseers. First were 
tilled tlu' lands of the sun ; tlu-n those ol 
iii.li\iclual citiztms, including the* allot¬ 
ments ol tln' poor, the sick, and the 
officials ; and finally tfie lands ol the Inca 
welt' ('ultivated. In the milder distiK'ts ol 
, the kingdom a number ol 
vaneth's oj maize were raided. 

. . „ 'File maiidioc, scweial kinds ol 

Agriculture i • i i 

|)umj)knis. beaus, and some 

other \’egetal)les, were grown moia* in the 
gaideiis aiound the house's than in tlu' 
fields. Ihit 111 man\' districts nl the Inca 
kingdom the ('old climate was nnhuour- 
nble to these \'eg('tables. In such case's 
p(ftat(H*s lormed the s1a]>le ol agrie'ultiiie. 

The In('a-Heru\'ians carrii'd on agricul¬ 
ture not only extensi\'('ly, but also with 
gR'at (’nerg\’. 'I'he use of manure, lor which 
jairpose, alter the\' had conepu'red the 
sea-roast, the\' used giKino. was as littU' a 
dis('n\'er\’ ol tlieirs as was the science ol 
irrigation. In the narrow valleys ol the 
highlands tlu'y increased tlu' ground avail¬ 
able lor agriculture' b\' making te'iraces loi 
miles, at a great expense ot laboui. in 
the piecipitous mountain heights, which 
’.vere then careful 1\' irrigated by canals 
from the ri\er running down the valley. 

Land that was in this way brought under 
culti\'ation naturally belongexl euilv to the 
Incas; the amount of weak necessary 
for its success was far more' than indi\'ielual 
source's e'ould pro\'ide, and pre'su}>posed 
a stiong and close organisation. A tamily 
of at least ten inhabitants formed the 
smallest administrative unity in the king¬ 
dom ; an inferior official superintended 


this, whose business it was to care for and 
watch over it. Ten of such unities f(.)rined 
a “ hundred ” ; lu're the sujK'rintendent 
was obliged to keep an eye' upon the 
districts of his ten inferior officials, 
besides the care of his own office. The 
next political unity was formed of ten 
“ hundreds,” and a ” ten thousand ” w’as 
„ generally equivalent to a pro- 

ow e vince ot the kingdom. The 

Governed !?"'«'>; n^lurully lay in 

the hands ol the Inca, wdio had 
a consultative council in (Tizco. Hut besicU's 
this council the governors ol the province's 
-w'ho w(‘re generally chosen from the 
Inca class when j)oIitical necessities had 
not left the rule in the hands of one of 
the' old conepiered princes-and also the 
officials of smaller districts, were obliged 
from time to time to a]>pcar ))ersonally 
bt'lore the central ])e.)wer. or to send in 
their reports w’ith the hel]') of the quipus. 

Hy this means ihe government was fully 
informed e’oncerning the iidiabitants ot 
each province and the'ir caj)abilities, and 
also conce'rning the siqqdie's and pro\ isions 
which every district was f)bliged to make, 
to m(‘<.'t its own necessitit's. and even to 
have' a surplus in hand. Moreo\'er, the 
o\ erst'e'rs were const anti v insj)ectefl bv 
officiiils ol a higher cla-<s. In cases w’heie 
faults we're discovered, the guilty j)erson 
was puuishe'd, and so also were liis supe¬ 
riors, who ought to have iniorrned the 
subjeets ot their obligations and to have' 
assured themse‘lve> that tlu'se' weie* fulfilled. 

As the* (’ommon man, the' “ hatunrima,” 
])ossesseel no real ])ropert\'. he might also 
pay his taxes in military se'ivice. The 
Incas did not maintain a standing army, 
and any careful or extensive training in the 
use ot arms se*('ins to ha\'t‘ he'en the 
pri\ilt‘gt' of the Ine'as alone, and ol the 
sons ol the' noble's Irom the subject 
jiroviuees. It is by no means cL'ar in 
what manner the hatunrima obtained the 
training necessary to enalde him to fulfil 
. his ])art in the constant and 

. distant campaigns of the; Incas. 

in Military t,, ' 

c . 1 here was. however, a system 

Service . 

tor rtigularly relieving the 
garrisons that w'ere mamtaira'd in un¬ 
settled quarters, as well as for conveying 
reintoreemeiils to the*, battlefields; an 
arraiigenu'nl must eonse'epu'nllv have been 
on foot somewhat similar to the old 
Prussian system of relief, aecortling to 
which the liatunruna returned to his 
agricultural pursuits after a short period 
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ol ac'tivc sorvice, until he was again ealled 
out in due course, though generally only 
for a v(‘ry limited space of time. 

An iin]>()rtant duty of the overseers of 
the “ Inindreds ” was to see that the ])eople 
performed their allotted portion of work ; 
the women were included under this 
decree. Their essential duties in their 
households consisted in the can' of the 
garden and of the j>oultry ; hut most 
important wert*, the spinning and weaving, 
which the\’ wert^ obliged to practise hex ond 
the men* satisfaction of their houstdiold 
n('c('ssities. as wt' ha\'e already stated. 
Idleness was a ])unishal)l(^ ofhmce in the 
Inca kingdom. I^x'eii 
when wonum madt' 
visits to tlu'ir lungh- 
bours thc\’ took their 
work with tliem, 
unkiss the ])ersoii 
visit(‘d was ot higlu r 
rank than lier visitor: 
in this case ii was 
the dut\’ ol th(‘ visitor 
to ask tor ])grmis‘^ion 
to take her work. It 
was the busiiu'ss ol 
th(* local overseers t(^ 
a])i)ortioii as much 
land to (‘a('h inhal)it- 
ant as would suffice 
for tlie maintenaiuv 
of himselt and his 
wife. It, as ha])]H‘ncd 
in excei)ti(/nal ('ases, 
the land !)e]onging 
to th(* community did 
not siiilice, tlie in¬ 
habitants had a claim 
upon tlie lands of the 
Inca ; but wIkmi th(' 
jiopiilation of a ])ro- 
viuce ios<' to sueh an 
extent that the land 
was no long(*r ('apabk' 
of supjiorting them, 
colonists, known as 
“ mitimaes,” weri' 
sent out into less 
thickly populated or 
new provinces. The 
state undertook the 
duty of providing 
lor the support of 
each individual, but avoided ])overty, with 
its evil results of beggary and vagabondism, 
which w'as, in fact, entirely oi)\'iated by 
the necessity of labour and the prohibition 
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which was laid ujxm an unauthorised 
change of residence. The state also recog¬ 
nised its (iuty of providing for its subjects 
in extraordinary e asels ; and, thanks to 
the general industry, the storehouses 
situated in every province vtiore sufiiciently 
full of su])])lios to meet all necessities. 

The concejilion of j)rivate ])ro]H‘rty was 
not w'holly unfamiliar to the inhabitants 
ol the Inca state. Houses and land wen\ 
it is tnu^, the })ro])erty of the community, 
to which th(‘y nwtuted at the death of th(' 
holder. But so am])l<^ was tlu* provision 
made for the suj)])ort of the individual 
that he w'as able to ])ut aside some savings, 
and to la\' out these 
(‘Conomies as h‘‘ 
wished, even in tlir 
])urchase of lu.xurk';., 
as the siat(', or com 
munity, ])iovided his 
nt‘c(‘ssities. The ob¬ 
jects lound in the 
IVnuian <‘em(derie- 
show' us that luxuries 
w^ere not altogtdher 
u n know n e\e n 
among the common 
])eo}>le, and this jiei- 
sonal property w’U'* 
almost invariabh' in- 
ti ired with its dt'ad 
owner. As luev nuMU- 
bers wt‘r(‘ born into 
the lamily, the land 
allotted to It w'as 
increased. The young 
Jn<a citizens passed 
a long and traiapiil 
childhood. It wa-> 
incumbent on their 
parents to gi\'e tluMii 
a jiractical educatKci 
and to train them 
111 dom(‘sti<‘ duties, 
but it W'as not till 
the completion of 
their tw'eiity-fourth 
Near that the state 
inad(‘ any claim u])on 
the \'oung ])eople. At 
twenty-five they wa^re 
married. Marriage 
W'as also strictly con¬ 
trolled by tlu^ law\ 
wdiich denied the Inca-Peruvian any oppor¬ 
tunity of ])ersonal initiative from the 
cradle to the grave. The public officials 
were required to keep a register of persons 
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The only large domestic aiiitnal possessed by the 
American natives, the llama was much prized by them, 
the Peruvians of the highlands making constant use of it 
as a beast of burden, while it was also valuable on account 
ot its wool, which was woven for the clothing of the people. 





PRESENT-DAY DESCENDANTS OF THE ANCIENT INCA PEOPLES OF PERU 

(if liotli s(’\('s who (.•very year attained a lor their support to the (Md of tlieir lives, 
inai ria/:^eahle a,<e in tlieir districts. Each \Vhih‘ military servi('e was demaiidc'd of 
year a day was apjiointe<l for the ci'ltdira- th(‘ men, aii(»iher tax was lex’ied hy the 
tion ol marria,!.;es throii^diout the kiiii^doin. Inca u])oii the wonuiii. E\•er^’ \i‘ar the 
Tlu'youii^ men and maidens, clad in their officials wen' leciniit'd to select Iroin th(' 
lust attire, a]>peared Ix'fore the officers ol mimher of N'ouiif^ niaidims tlu' In-st and 

their district, w’ho jiuhlicly, but with litllt' most iKsiutiiul lor tlu' ser\'i('(‘ of the ruler 

in the wa\- ol ceremony, assi^med to ea('h and of the sun. In c'ach province'the Inca 
south a voun.i.; maiden. On the same dav, had his palace and a house attached to it. 
at t'u/('o, the Inca himself officiated lor in which these inaidtms led ;i ])rivile/:;cd 
lho.se of noble blood, d'he consent ol the il a laliorioiis existeme. W tienever the 
\oun^ ])eople was sujH'i thious in the eyes Inca eame into rc'sidence it was fiom 

ol the huv. but, w'hen ])ossible. their their number that he chon' the jiartner of 

inclinations were considered. No one, his couch. If the coniu'ction n'sulted in 
however, mif^ht marry oiitsidt* of his own ])regnancv, the soung mother returned to 
district. The usual allotment of laiul was lier native home, w'here great respect was 
now' made to the young couple, and the jiaid both to her and to tlu' child, 
cianmunity saw^ to the building of their Wry different was the lot of those selected 
simple and primitive dwelling. In this for the service of the sun. Like the royal 
W'ay they entered the ranks ol the hatiin- \vi\'e.‘-', they led a favounM.! but industrious 
runas, acca'jiting all the respumsibilitic's life in religious .seclusion. But in their 
in\'ol\'ed, excejd that for the first year— case the law^ against incontinence wais 
the honeymoon of their marri(‘d life - they inviolable, and a enu'l death aw aited the 
remained exemjit from public service, .sun-maiden and her seducer if this statute 
The duties of labour were obligatory up w’as transgressed. That the Incas should 
to tlni age ol fifty; after that time the com- occasionally have taken children from 
munily, as also in cases of temjiorary or their parents in their tenderest years for 
permanent disablement, became responsible sacrifice to the sun-god is hardly probable. 
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Such sacrifices may in ceuiier limes have 
been oflmcd to the sun-^ocl and to the 
deities of many of the peojdes afterwards 
subdued. But such a usage is wholly 
inconsistent with the spirit of the national 
religion as it was practised under the 
later Incas. In the Inca state religion was 
much more a mattiM' of ])()litics than ol 
dogma. The late Incas therefore 
impo.sed no restrictions upon 


Politics 
in the Inca 
Religion 


the various races ol their sub¬ 
jects as to the number f>f gods 
they might dt'sire to worshi]). It was also 
Irom political motives that they estab- 
lisht'd at (dizco the temjdes and jiriests 
ol the various religions ; for thus they 
were in continual touch with the foices 
which they knew to ex('rcist‘ a great 
inthieiice u])on the masses. 

The introduction into every newlv ac¬ 
quired province ol sun-worshi])asasupr(Mne 
am 1 universal h >n n (> 1 religi( >11 was als( > meai 11 
to serve their ])()litical (‘uds. Although 
there was at Cuzco a high •j)n(^st of tlu' 
sun-god, uho exercis(‘d a kind of control 
over ju'iests of all denominations through¬ 
out the country, yet the leal head of the 
church was the Inca. As des('endant ol 
the sun-goil he stood nearer to the deity 
than his highest ])rit*st. while as child ol 
th(i sun he was himsell entitled to »li\'ine 
honours alter his d(‘alh, upon which he 
returned to his ancestor, l)ls^tmsions 
between king and priesthood, which 
recur so frequently in the communities 
of ('eiitral America, wen* rendert'd im¬ 
possible by the semi-divine {'haract(‘r of 
the Inca. For this mason the decided 
1 evolution which the Inca Huiracocha 
brought about in the domain ol R'hgious 
])olitics never at any ])laee or time caused 
the slightest difficulty, although it laised 
at once a host ol humidable rivals to Ihe 
jiriesthood of the sun. 

The privileged jiosition, and the endow¬ 
ment of a thiid of the land, remained tlieii 
e.xclusive right; but even the Inca kings 

^ . made numerous and costl\' 

Feasts in 

Honour of the 
Sun-God 


offerings t(j the temj)les ol 
Huiracocha and Fachacamak. 


quantities of the maize beer callcal “ aka ” 
were drunk, and dance and song con¬ 
tributed to the enjoyimmt. Similar holi¬ 
days followed the coin])lelion ol all the 
more important tasks; the <'uIlivation ol 
the fu'lds, the gathering in ol the harvest, 
or any excejitional umUntaking -house- 
buikling, roadmaking, and tlu' likt^. Be¬ 
sides these, how'ever, there wane* four high 
festivals common to all tlu' land : tla* 
Hatun Raimi, the Cus([ui Raimi, the 
Situa Raimi, and the Iluarac'uy. 

The Hatun (or Inti) Raimi was c(*le- 
brated at the time of the wintei solstice 
(the 2ist of June), and was tlu* first and 
]>rincij)al lesti\’al l)\’ whic'h the yeai' was 
reckoned. Lasting lor nine daNS, it 
cek‘brated tht‘ letiirn ol the soiiice ol 
lil(‘ aiul heat, tlu‘ sun having reaclual and 
l^assed its t'xtrenu' noilluMii declinatinn 


The first three festival da\ s weie dt'Votta 
to prepaiation : e\'ei \' inhabit.int of tin 
Inca kingdom was obliged to abstain bom 
all too<L with the exception ol a little un 
cooked mai/e and w'.atei. and, il man led 
Iroin ('onjngal inh*rcourse ; all hies wt'K 
extinguishi‘d. During these da\s it was 
. the dut\’ ot till' >'oung iinm.ii 

e igious women m I'ai'h household 


Ceremonies 
at Cuzco 


The labori( )u.s life of the massi's 
was relieved only by the lestivals which 
were celebratc'd in honour of the siin-god ; 
once at least in e.ach month th(‘ inhabi¬ 
tants ol (*ach lo('ality wx-rt^ suininoned by 
the officials to a feast. I'pon these 
occasions the flesh of the llama, set ;q)art 
by the Inca for the people, was certainly 
consumed ; at the same time large 
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and ol the sun-maidens toi tlu 
use ot tin* liKM and his court 
to ])re])ar(‘ tlu* s;i(M(‘d biead, tlu* tust food 
that might be t.ak<*n altei the last. Tin 
]>rincij)al ceiemony look pla<’c* on tlu 
morning of tlu* lourlh da\. At tlu* a} 
]>roa('h ol dawm tlu* whole population 
j^oiiied out ol tlu'ir housrs into tlu* open 
spa('e w'heie the piiests were awaiiting tin* 
suniis(‘. Hi'it* the thronging multitiKk* 
cnaiched barefooted in a wide (drcle 
around thi* priests, and, no oiu* daring 
to ris(‘, aw'aili'd the nionu'nt when the 
sun’s orb should a]>]tear aboxc* the hoiizon. 
t(> greet it w’ilh soh'inn saeriliee. 

\ditnrall\’ it was at ( nzeo that the feast 
was eelebiatPd in its most magnifu'ent 
lorm. Here, upon that day, the stpiait* 
of Haueai]>ata, aiouiid whieh stood tlie 
royal palaces, was thi'onge.d wdth tlu; 
highest and noblest Iroin (*very piovinec 
of the kingdom, (dothed in lestal attire, 
but barefootetl and in the same attitude 
of hnmility, th(*y, too, awaiti*d the 
monumt of sunrise. 'fluMi'iipon the Inca 
king was the first to rise ; iqion this day, 
as being the child of th(‘ smi, lui liims(*lf 
performed the office ol liigli-]>riest. In 
cither hand In? held a eiq) inl.iid with gold, 
filled to the brim with aka. While he 
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addressed a solemn greeting to the rising 
luminary, lu‘ em])tied the euj) in his right 
liaiid into a golden basin that stood before 
liim, whence golden jiijies conveyed the 
libation to the Tein])le of the Sim. 

'J'lu^ cii]) in his left hand he ])nt to his own 
li[is, and then iru ited hisnts'irest relatives, 
and any on whom he uisht'd to confer 
(lislinctioii, to take from this cup, with 
small gohk'U chalices, a ])ortion for them- 
selv(‘S. The,n, together with the higher 
pri(‘sts and dignitaries, tlu* Inca (mtered 
th(‘ tejnpl(‘ in order to pay his adoration 
to th(‘ imag(‘ of the god. Th(‘ Temple of 
the Sun had undergone, at the hands of 
th<‘ Inca PacluK'ulek, a thorough restora¬ 
tion and e\t(Mision ; since which time, 
owing to its lich adornment with ])re(dous 
iiKdals, it had Ix'tm known by the name of 
bijinancha. “the (jolden Pre('inct.’’ 

Jt was an e\tensi\’t‘ groii]) of buildings, 
eiu in led by walls of squared masonry, 
h’uig somewhat nearer the nioimtains 
than the market-place. In and around 
tlu* great ('ouit were a numb<*r ot (Mlili(a‘s, 


The Sacred 
Hall 

of the Sun 


tlu' ino'>t sat'ied ol wWk'Ii was the Hall 
t)l the Sun. Hell', on the wiill at the b.ack 
ol th(' teni[)I(\ so ])laced asea< h 
morning to <’atcli th(‘ rays of 
the rising sun. was the great 
golden disc, encircled with rays, 
wlii< h ('onstituted the Holy of Holit‘s. 
Walls and rool. as well as the altars btdoiH* 
this and the- other shrines ol tlK‘ tempkg 
weie richly o\’eilaid with gol<l. wlule along 
the walls, sealed in their litters and 
w'rap]>ed in the most <'ostly ial>rics, sto(ul 
the j)ei teeth’ jut'^n ved mummies of the 
dead Incas, lielimd the* Hall of flu* Sun 
a similar room (‘ontained the imag<‘ ot 
the moon and tlie mummies of tin* coyas, 
the nn])eiial w’i\’es wh(t had gixen to tlu* 
kingdom an heir to tlu* throne. Here all 
ornamentatii »n was in silver. Then 
followed smaller sanctuaries tor the other 
h(.i\’enlv bodies, the olivine retinue of Inti, 
aiihi lor his (* irthly followers, the priests. 

Alt('r libations and incense had been 
olteied at these shrines also, the Inca 
returiu'd to the scpiare. where the rest 
awaited him ; for on this day the great 
sai rilu'es were |)erfonned not in the en- 
closcul court ol the tc'inple, but in the 
o])en market-])lace. The priests now' led 
forth a young l)lack llama. Ihack animals, 
as being more uniform in colour, were 
more highly prized than w’hite ones, 
which as a rule showed darker jiatches ; 
moreover black was the sacred colour and 


How the 
Festivals were 
Observed 


was specially favoured by the Inca. 
While the unbound victim was held by 
])riests of low'cr grade, the highqiriest cut 
ojien the body whth an obsidian knife and 
tore out the heart and entrails. From 
those he foretohl the events of the year 
that w'as just beginning. The body was 
now divided, and, in order to burn it as 
a sacritiee, the high-])riest 
lighted with a burning-glass, 
wOiieh he wore on his right 
wrist, the nt'W'hre from which 
all the hearths in the city W(ue kindled 
afresh. This concluded the more im- 
])ortant cereinoni(*s, which now gave ])lace 
to general n*joicings. Xiiinbers of the. 
common llamas w'ere slaughtered, but only 
the blood and entrails were offered to the 
god ; the IIksIi w’as assigned to the ])eo})le 
lor food. Tho nnnaining da\'s ot the 
festival w'ere spent in eating aiul drinking, 
dancing and singmg, and revels of every 
d{*scri])tion, the freedom of which ofttm 
degenerated into licence. For the people 
the feast close<l on the ninth day, alter six 
days ol rejoicing. 

The Ifica and liis attendants seem to have 
continued tlu* celebrations for a month, 
aiul ev(‘n then to have lamented their brie.f 
duration. The S(*cond of the common 
festivals, the ('usqui Raimi, W’as connected 
with agricultnri*. It was c(*lebrate(l luTore 
tlu* beginning of harvest, and w’as a sort of 
pr()C(*ssion in honour of the sun-god, who, 
aflt*r everything in mortal pt>wer had been 
done to secure the success of the crops, was 
im]>lored with his divine favour tu bless 
and increase the harvest. This feast also 
was follow’od by days of ('ontiniums and 
unrestrained revelry, meant, no doubt, to 
])n»vide the ])eo})le with recreation after 
the labours of the held. 

Of a different character was the third 
feast, or Situa Raimi, which fell at th^^ time 
ot the s])ring ecpiinox. in September. The 
assiimiition that every calamity or unex¬ 
pected event which befell the individual or 
ni j coinimmity w'as due to 
The P ace and transgression w’as cur- 

ower o kingdom as 

VI pin s clsoAvhere, and was retlected 
in the kuvs. But if the guilt of the indi¬ 
vidual might be expiated by at )nement or 
})uiiishment, it still adhered to the commu¬ 
nity. which liad likewise to liear the W'eight 
of all the terrors wiiich threatened it from 
the evil sjiirits wnth which earth and air 
were peopled. To ap]ioase or drive away 
these w*as the object of the feast. It was 
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preceded, like the others, by a three-days* 
fast and the ]n'eparation of sacred bread. 
Ill addition, ho\vev(‘r, to those intended for 
food, (dher loa\-es wen; baked, mixed with 
the blood of saeriiice. Willi this bread 
each man, on the fourth day at sunrise, 
rublied Ihs body, after bathinj^ in running 
water, in order to purify himself. On tlu‘ 

morning of the great day of the 

rk * festival tlie crowning ceremonv 

Day of the . 1 ' 

Festival ,, ,* . . 

Sacsaliiiainan. 1 Ins was a liugi' 

fortilication built ot enormous blocks of 
stone, which rose in hve tiers on one of the 
heights connuanding the city from tlu; 
north-c‘ast. Its erection had been coin- 
inenced by the Inca Iluiracocha at the time 
when the C'hanca invasion had threatened 
the as yet utterly detenceless city with 
extinction. Tlu* Inca fkuhacutek had 
succt'ssfully com])l(‘t('d tlu^ mighty struc- 
tur(\ h'rom the gat(’ of tlu* fortress, at the 
Situa T^aimi, issued lour \'oiiths ol the Inca 
ract‘, ( lad in com])l('t(' armour, th andishing 
their sju'ars, they ran at hdl sjH'ed througli 
town and country in tlu* din'ction of tlie 
lour cardinal points. h]verywhert‘ the gaily 
clad multitudes Hocked from their dwellings 
to meet thi'm and greeted them with loud 


shouts and waving of garments. At fixed 
distances others of the Inca iMc'e, similarly 
attired, waited to receive' tlu* lance in turn, 
and carried it farther and tartlu'r until the 
boundary of the (.listrict was ])asst'd. There 
the lance was driven dec'p into the earth, 
and it was sujiposed that the evil s])irits 
had thus been ex])ell(.‘d Iroin tht soil. 
During tlu' night the Incas waved burning 
torches, wliicli tlu'V extinguislu^d on tlie 
farther side of tlie boundary in the 
streams that Howed out of tlu' country. 
In this w'a\' the j-owers ot darkness wiMe 
also ])ut to flight, and tlu* lollowing 
days wtav devoted to li'stixit 

While at the Situa Raimi the chi('f actois 
wen' 1h(' Inca \'ouths. who symbolicallv 


Att&ining 

Manhood’s 

Privileges 


dt‘]i\ered tie* jx'ople trom the 
dangi'i's that tlneatc'iu'd tli 'in. 
'rile lonrth gri'at least, the 
HuaKKUix’, was almost (.‘\clu- 


si\'el\' confined to tlu' Inca class, and tlie 


peoj)le could part ici])ati' only in tlu' gi'iieral 
rej('icings. I'his feast marki'd tlie con¬ 
clusion of the jirobatiou'' which tlu' chil¬ 
dren ol Inca (h'siH'nt, as well as the sons 


ol the noblest iainilics in the ]>rovinc'‘S, 
had to undergo Ix'lort' they might Ih' 
admittt'd to tin* j'riviK'ges .ol manhood. 



THE LAST INCA RULER: ATAHUALPA FALLS BEFORE THE SPANIARDS K.iu 
The story of Atahualpa is told at length in the chapter which begins on the next page. A son of Huaina Capak, he 
became ruler of the kingdom of Quito on his father’s death, and found occasion to go to war with his brother Huascar, 
who had succeeded to the Inca throne. Victory resting with Atahualpa, he was acknowledged as the ruler of the dual 
kingdom ; but the Inca power was nearing its end, and Atahualpa fell before the conquering march of the Spanish forces. 
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IX spite of (Ik; efforts of tlu; liieas to 
* iiiaiiitaiii tlie belief lliat the wholt‘ of 
11 h‘ liK'a class was desceinled from Maiico 
('ajiak, and throii^^li liiin Iroin flic siin-^^od 
liiins(‘ll. tli(‘y bad not Ix'cni able to banish 
from tlu* memory oi mi'ii tlu' tart th it a 
])art of 1h(‘ rast<‘ could estal)lish no blood- 
kinship witli the founder of the dynastv. 
In the earli('st tinu's, in addition to the ruler 
ftf Cu/co, main-of hei'small d\ nas 1 iis of the 
Pi'iiivian hiydilands had assmiKHl the 
(lesif^mation of Inca, which, like “ Manco ” 
and “ ('a])ak.” was ori.i'inalh’ a men^ tith? 
a!id not the nanu'of a l ace. Wiu^thcr tliese. 
on th<‘ir incor])oration*intr) the einj)ire of 
the son of the sun, maintained the name 
and pri\'ile!4(‘s of the Iiu'a is doubtful. 

Tlmsaros(‘ a luwv class in the commuiiit v, 
which, thmi.L^di unable to estai)hsh anv 
blood-relationsliij) with the Incas, shared 
all tln'ir pris’ilep'es. \\dit‘n .Manco Capak 
came to Cu/co, lie was atteiuhsl bv a small 
. band of de})enden ts. with w hose 

DHven*** helj) he dro\’e the /\lcavi/as 
„ ^ 1iom tln'citw In the intancNot 

From Cuzco tp,. .^ate t he.e iiat urallv formed 
a ])rivilt't(ed class, and when, later, the 
constant extension of the i‘mj)ii(* bronydit 
to the ('a])ila! a nii\(‘d jiopulation of ex’ery 
conceivable elenumt, they aiul their ])os- 
teiity, the aristocra(\v of Ciiiico, were 
admitted to all the essential privile‘^es 
enjoy(‘d by tli(js(‘ ol jiiire Inca blood. 

On the oth(‘r hand, llu‘ Inca stock in- 
CH'ased w'ith pui'at rajiidil)' by the natural 
]>ro('(‘ssot rej>rodn('tion. Among the masses 
no man w'as permitted to marrv more than 
one wufc', but from this law the wdiole of the 
Inca caste w^as e\em])t, and the ruler might 
also grant dispinisation to others. Ih)r him- 
S'.'lf, es])ecially, it was not only a ])rivilege 
to possess a number of w'ives, but also a 
duty to hxivt; behind him as nuimn'ous a 
])rogeny as ])os.sibIt‘, Only one, however, of 
the ruler’s wives shared his royal rank ; 
sh(i bore the name of coya, and took an 
im})ortant ])art in the ])iiblic ceremonial 
that was incumbent ujK)n the Inca. The 


Inca Pachacutek w'as the first to enact 
that the natural sistiu' or the iKsarest female 
relation ot the ruling Inca should abvays 
he chosen as th(‘ (‘o\’a. in ord(*r as far as 
])ossil)le to preserve the blood of th(i chil¬ 
dren of Ihti sun from contamination. In 
addition to the coya. the Inea might take 
as many wives as he wished ; 


Marriage 
Laws of 


it they Indoiig'al to tin* Inca 
class, the\' and their childri'u 


e Dcas ^vep-coiisjtlered legitimate. The 
Inca also sought daughters in marriage from 
his vassal priiu'es; this w’as considered a 
high honour, and no less so if the Inca 
married one ol his illegitimate daughters 
to a dignitary or a vassal jiriuce. Marriage 
betw'eeii mt*n and w'om'‘n ol the Inca class 
was celel)ratetl in tlu* same w’av as that of 
the peoj)le, W’ith tie* ('xcejition that the 
Inca ruler in p)erson peiiormeil the C(*re- 
inoiKW in (aizco. Youtlis of Inca blood 
might take only one w’ife of their ow’ii 
accord, though they might also liave 
numerous concLibine-;; but after tlu* co!u- 
plelion of an imp(»rtant task, or upon the 
occasion of a least, the ruler otttui rew’arded 
his kinsmen with one or more wives. 

Individual rulers are said to ha\’e left 
as many as a limnlr(*d ehildn*n, or even 
more. l’.a('li of thesi* l)eeanie tlie loiirnler 
ot a family, the connect inn of w’hieh 
with the common stock was preserved 
in tli(*ir name and insignia ; such families 
uniled to w'orshii) the mummy ol their 
ane(‘stoi in the Temple of the Sun. By 
law’ tlie Inca king w’as as com])lctt*ly master 
of the bodies and souls of the Iiieas as of 
, bis other subjects ; but, as a 
SpeciaMy* of fact, tlie Iiica class 

Favoured '’'’I'””?'' privilog.-s ill 

the kingdom ot Tahuaiitin- 
suyu. The duty of labour, which w'as 
iiicuinbeiit u])on everybody in the Inca 
state, W’as not binding upon them. A 
memorial of the time wda'ii flic Incas 
formed a small band in tin* middle of a 
foreign race w^as prest'ix’ed in the riglit 
which they had of eating at the ruler’s 
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table ; later this rit^lit became so extended 
that the Inca was obliged to support 
the whole of tlie Iia'a cash', and also all 
the ofti('ials oi the kingdom wlio wvvo 
not lnc;is. with tlie produce of that third 
of the land wliich b('tong(‘d to him. The 
highest temporal and n'ligious offices were 
filled witli sons of the Inca race : and the 
ma!i who could show his value 
- in such a j)osition was I'ertain 

monarcirs lavour. To 
e ncas this many of the Inca sons owt'd 
their largi' ])ala('i‘S and bands of attendants 
both in tlie cajhtals and in the ]>rovinc('S. 
The (‘(hu'ation im])arted to tlu' Inca 
caste' jnstitie'd tlu'ir spt'cial pri\ileges. In 
tlie case of tlu' young girls known as 
“ nusta,” thi'ir ('ducation was a more' rt'- 
fined tyjX' of that re'e't'ive'd by the daughters 
of the ]ieo]'!(' aiul llit* sun-maidens. 

On tile otlu'r liand, tlu* young mi'ii, the 
“ampii.” not only rec(‘i\*ed a cartdnl 
intellectual training, as jiievious'y men¬ 
tioned, but we'i't' also obliged to undergo 
a thonxigh ('ourse* of ])hysical exi'icise. 
This was coiu luded, when tlie aiupii had 
reached his sixt('i*nth year, witli tlu' ordeal 
whie'h precedenl the feast of Huaracuy. and 
gave him the* right ol assuming the name 
and the insignia of an Incu. These com- 
])etiti()iisconsisted of a toot-race, individual 
contests with weapons, similar contests 
between two bands, and finalK' a battle 
betwei'ii two army corps, one ot which had 
to defend a iortri'ss while another attacked 
it. They also had to ])r()\e that they wi're 
able to bear jiain and toil without com- 
jdaining. and had to show tlu'ir capability 
of making their own t lothes andequijiment. 

\\dien these tests had been gone 
through successfull\’, the youthlul band 
wouhl be led before the king bv tlu'ir 
masters, who were highly exjierienced Iin as 
and Aniautas. He invested them with 
the ii^ignia of their new position, and 
hencehirward they were no longer called 
auqui, but took the title of Inca. The 
« . , , king bonal the loin; of <;ach 

Spaniards ^ uvviWc, 

Itl:: 

wear gold and silver ear orna¬ 
ments. This habit was carrietl to such an 
extent that the S])aniards gave the 
Incas the name of Orejones, “ large-eared, 
because tht; weight of tlieir ornaments 
had drawn out the lobes to a remarkable 
extent. U]) to this jioint the youths had 
been clotlKul simply and almost inade¬ 
quately ; but on their festival day their 
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nearest relations jnit iqion thi'in tine 
sandals, as they were worn by grown-np 
Incas, fastened the “ huara ” of fiiu; 
vicuna wool aKuind thi'ir loins, and 
placed the heatl-covei ing, “ llantu,” upon 
iheir hair, which was now closi'K’(M'ojijied. 
The marks of rank worn by the ruhu' 
coincided very nearly with these ; only his 
llantu was boialered w’ith a tint' fringi* ol 
red w'ool-in the casi' of heirs to tlii' 
throne of full age, the colour was yi'llovv — 
W'hich desci'ink'd to the ('yebrow's and 
a thick tassel ot similar colour, the 
“ jiaicha,” adonu'd his right ti'inph'. 

A juristic system can scarcely I'xist 
in a kingtlom wlii'ii* the ruler is the sourii' 
of all law’ and of every di'cree ; the officials 
to whom th(^ liua di'putt'd the ruh' of 
certain portions ot the ])eo])l(' decide<l what 
niatti'rs weit' ])nnishat)le and what could 
be allow’rd. As tlu'ie was no i(*al ])rop(>rt\g 
there* could be* no pc*«uniary troiibh's 
and no fines. Anyoiu* who was guilt\’ of 
an ofh'iic’e had outraged the laws of the 
Inca, the* rc'presi'iitati\'c* of the highest 
god, and was tlu'rftore almost iiiNanabh' 
])unishe<l w'ith death ; licit is to sa\', he 
w'as eitlu*r strangled, knocked on the head, 

_ shot with ari'ows. or thiow’ii 

The Severe r . 1 mm 

„ . . , , iioni llu‘ r(»eks, 1 lie sun- 

Puntshment of • , , 

, „ , maidens guiltx’ ol iiieontin- 

Law-Breftkers n' i 1 i 

eneewt'le w.illed up alis'e; hut 

thi'ir s(‘du('<“rs, and also the (‘utiu* f.imily 
wdiich had brought up siK'h an ad(>pt in 
w'K’kedness. wen* put to death, and llii* 
])lac(‘ where* tlii'ii housi' had stood was 
sown with salt and lelt di‘sertt‘d lor e\(*r. 

The* .gre'ati'i* becanii* tlu* extent ol tin* 
Inca kingdom, the* more imjiortant hoi'ame 
the means ol epiiek communiiation. In 
t*arly time*s the Incas had eonlioiited tlu^ 
epie'stion of crossing tlu* high mountain 
ranges W'hich eliyidt'd one highland valley 
from aiiothe*!', and the* wateicourse's whie'h 
rushed luriously down the d(*ej)ei \”alle\s. 
When the* Uica ra<'ha<'uti*k maiche*d 
against Huilcabamba, his enemy broke* 
down the bridges over the Ih ubamba, and 
thought thereby to eipjxise* an inqiassable 
obstacle to the* aelvance* of the* Ine a army ; 
but the* Inca calle*el up engine*e'i s aiiel weei k- 
men from the* ca])itals anel freiin the w'he)le' 
country to his aiel, anel a new brielge* W'as 
comjilete'd after a fewv w'eeks. 

The Iiu'a Pachacute*k, wdiei here* show’eel 
•his great faculty for organisation, had a 
higdi-road built from ('uzco as far as 
Cajamaixa, a distance of nexirly a huiiehe'el 
inileis; it ran over j>a.sse*s and threiugh 
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valleys, ovt'V marshes and through rocks, 
and its nMiiains art‘ in (‘xistiMict^ to-day. 
In th(^ tiini' ol th(‘ Spanish rule this 
higli-inad lornied the main cnlrv of the 
country, as did a similar high-road Iniilt 
hv th(‘ Inca Yupanki, running on the W(ist 
ni Pai'hacutek’s road down to tlu* coast, 
wliic'h it tollowed as far as Tumbc^z, th(* 
most nortluMUi setthuiifuit ol t}i<‘ Inca 
kingdom on the sea. lying not far Irom the 
(iiill of (xuayafpiil. 

As the- iVaiivians \\('re totally unac- 
(piaint(‘(l with v('hi('les. the roads weii* in- 
tendi'd only lor the tiafhc ol m<‘n. and at 
most for the llamas that were* us('d as beasts 
of burden ; cons(‘quently the\’ w<']‘e only 
eightren to t w(‘nt \’-t wo letU broad, and were 
eiK'loseil on eitlitM' side b\’ a j)arapet ol some' 
h('ight. l’]>on deep ])recipices th<‘y be('am(‘ 
nariower, and thghts ot sti'ps (»c('asionally 
'-rossi'd tht‘ rangt'S whi('h di\-ided the sc\-(‘ral 


Resting-plAces 
in the 
Mountains 


\aU('\'S. WlieR' there* were* no lords, tlu* 

ri\*ers were* crossed l)y biidg(*s ol stone, 

\v lii('h in tlu* mountain ranges gave* phu'e to 
susp(*nsi(»n bridge'^ tsuistructe'd ot hempe*n 
ioj>e and ot wuvvw luiifas. Long boarde*d 
paths g.i\'e a looting across tlu* marslu*s 
ol tlu* Laranios and the watersheeU. At 
regu!<Lr interx'als restmg- 

j)laces we-ro iuiilt iu*ai the* 

road, called " tarn bos” ; they 
consisted ol a walletl-in court¬ 
yard mtt'udi'd lor be'astsol bin den, towhich 
ad)omt*d two open I'ooms tor the travelle*rs 
tliemseU'cs. Smaller re*liiges at .shorte*!' 
intei N'als on all the most iinj)ortant lines eii 
coinmunication were e'Stablislu'd for the 
jMii)lic seiA ice*. In the*ni wi*rc siatione-d th<* 
iool-m<*ssengers, known as " cliascpns.” by 
wlio.se* helj) newsot imjioilant e*\ e*n(s. from 
the re*niote*st ]>ro\uices, could be* broiiglit 
to the* ca])ilal in a short sjiace* of time. 

How highly swiltness ol loot was 
valii(*d can be* .se-e-n troin the iact that it 
was inclnde*d m tlu* tests w'hu'h tlu* sons 
of the* Iiu'as had to unele*rgo. Thus (‘ven 
aniong the common ])e‘0])le the foot- 
mcsse'iigi'r was a privile*ge’el ])e*rs()n. Se*veral 
iimiu'rs were* invariably statione‘d m the 
little post-hoii.se‘S ; as olte*n as a niessi*n- 
ger came in, we*arie‘d by the ra]>idity with 
which he* had jiassod o\'e*r Ins st*e ti()ii, one* 
of the)se wailing took over his me*ssage, 
wliich was delive*re*d e'ither bv worel of 
mouth or by me*ans ot the* cpiipus, tei take 
it on to the iu‘.\t statiein at an e*(iual spee'd. 
Fho service* is saiel to have* be*en so aelmir- 


al)ly organised that fresh sea-lish were 
by no me‘ans a rarity at the ruler's table. 


It may be an injustice to the merits of 
the oth(‘r Inca kings to asrrilu* lU'arly all 
vahial)h* institutions to tlu* Tnea Tarha- 
('ul<‘k ; but bis name shows that he* must 
have erstablislieel the lion’s shares ol these*. 
“ I\achacuti*k ” means ” woiid-organiser." 
He* was siu'cee'ded n])f)n the throne oi 
1 'ahuantinsiiyu l>y his (‘lelest son, Tuj)ak 
p . Yiipanki, who, like* his lather, 
unit(*d military re*putalie>n te) a 
Territory >’ i^>i' ke*en and vigorous 

goveniime'nl at home*. rnde*r 
his rule* tlu* Irua kingdom was e*xteiule*d 
m ne‘arly i*v(*r\’ eliree tioii until it n.*cover(*d 
that te-rnteiry which it ])e)sse'ss(“d at the 
time ol tlu* eoiupu'st. ITe* eoinpU*ted the 
subjugation e)l the kingelom ol Lliimii, and 
presse'd his corupiesl leirward le) Ouito. 

On the other side* lu* ('hang(*d the con- 
te*de‘ralion with the princes round tlu* lake 
ol 'liticaea into a lirm elominion ov'e*r 
ihe'Tii, while* he also extended his ]U)We'r 
into (diili as tar as the Rio Maiik*. It was 
ne*ve*r the* Inca ])olicv to introduce the* 
organisation ot the* ancient ])n)viiu'es. in 
all its care'lully thought out details, into 
ne'W distrie'ts iinmediate’ly ii])on their 
subjugation. Where similar institutions 
alre*aely e*xisted. as thc\- did in the king- 
tle)m ot ( hmm. the* ])ro e-ss ol assimilation 
was ])robably distincth rajeul. But other 
])re)vinces, wliose institutions slmwed 
marked difference's, could only by slow 
de‘gre*t*s be* ine'orjiorated in the se)eial 
eirganisin oi the Inca state, as is ju'oved by 
(lie* lre*(pu*nt recuirenea* of revolts iinde*r 
tlu* IiK'a re'-gime*. 'i'lie Inca nile*rs foiinel 
colonisation tlu* be*si nu'aiis of rt*prt*ssing 
tlie'se* ; Tiipak Yiipanki is said constantly 
to ha\'e* ])rae'lise*d it. 

At the tmu* »>! tlu* S})anisli coiujuest 
tlu* language ot tlu* Yiinca bad not entirely 
died out u])on the lake* ol 'Fiticaca. among 
the mitimaes wheun Tu])ak Yiipanki had 
settled there* alter tlu* conqiu^st of the 
Cliiimi kingdom. This Inca was a zealous 
worshippe*!'ot Huiracocha ; alter the con- 
, (iiu'st ol Hatiin-Colla he 
pnniar s jiilgrimage to his 

. c sliriiu' on the lake of Titi- 
eaca. and adorned it with 
lu'w buildings in his honour, though these 
iiicliieleel a sun-tem))le and a house for the 
siin-maielt*ns. At the .same time he prose¬ 
cuted those unifying religious tcndencks 
which tlu* Incas had nuule their guiding 
]irinci]ile‘ since the time of the Inca Huira¬ 
cocha. When his son, Huaina ('apak, 
aset'nded the throne, the Spaniards had 
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already got a footing u{)on American soil ; 
reports of tlieir arrix'al can lianlly have 
failed to reach Cu/co. 'hlu' snl)je('ts of the 
Inca upon the coast laud t:arried on an 
extensive traf'tic u]H)n the Pacific seaboard, 
exclianging tlieir ])roducts for those of 
their northern neighbours, and such traffic 
must have been iiiidc'r the control and 
jirotection of tlu‘ government. 


Conquest 
of the Quito 
Kingdom 


But the Incas were too entirely 
convinced of tlu'irown su])eri- 


ority to have had any sus])icion 
that their jicriod of j)rosperily was coming 
to a ra])id end. 'flu' n'igu of 1 Iiiaina Ca])ak 
is full of those relations with the kingilom 
of Ouito which wi'i'i* to (‘xenase such 
intiueuc(‘ u])ou the late ot his ilynasty. 

The first act ol his government was 
to tak(‘ rex'caige ipioii 11 k‘ inhabitants ol 
Quito foi the blood of tlu' Inca-Peruvians 
who had been slaiii upon tlu* revolt of tin* 
])rovinces ('on(]u('r('d b\' 'fujiak Vipianki. 
This business ke])t him iar Iroin the ca])ilal 
for many years. At that tinu* the liica 
dev(‘loj)t‘il a strong jirt'ttai'iK'e toi the 
milder ( limate on the north of his king¬ 
dom : in 'I'limel'c'imba, wlin h In* had fitted 
U]) as his lu'aihpiarters during the cam- 
])[iign. he built ‘pahK'es, tempK's. and 
garden^ ol a splendour almost e{jual to 
those ot Cu/A'o. And wIk'II In* e\’entuall\' 
succeeded in comph'ling the coinjuest ol 
the kingdom ol Quito he married the 
Princess Paccha. the only daughter of tin* 
last rul(‘r,in orde r to unite I lie jirovince more 
closely to his jx-rsoii and to liis kingdom. 

Huaina ('a]>ak was not ver\' fortunate' ui 
his domestic hh*. W’hih' his lather was 
alive he In'ld the position ol he'tr to the 
throne, according to the new laws ol 
succ'cssion, and had therefore cho.'-en liis 
t'ldest sistei to lx* his legal wife ; but sin* 
bore him no ('hildreii. Tlierc*u])on he took 
two other wi\ {'s of the Tnca race*, a yoiinge r 
sister and a cousin, on the condition that 
the OIK' who first bore him a son should 
receive tin* ])rivilege*s of tin* co)'a. Shortly 

. aftei wards his siste'r ])res(*nted 

® him with a successor, Hiias- 


the Inca 
Throne 


car. ihit whili' In; was absi'iit 
in Quito he Ix'gan to forget the 
inotlK'r and child ; and ikicc'ha, whom he 
had made a k*gal wild' in defiance ol tin* 
law which govi'riK'd his domestic affairs 
for this jirincess was not of tlu' Inca race— 
became doubly dtar to him wln.'n she 
presented him with a boy whose lively 
spirit won his father’s heart even in his 
childhood. Huaina Capak was naturally 
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obliged to return at intervals to Cuzco, 
that being still the central ])oint of the 
kingdom ; but as soon as In'had jierformed 
his state duties he again returned to his 
beloved Quito, and tlu're he sjH'iit tin; 
greater ])()rtion of his life. 

The Inca kingdom was at this time 
ca-jiable of exti'iision only iij)on its nortln'rii 
boundary. On the west the ocean lornnd 
the boundary of the country for hundreds 
of miles. In the south the kingdom 
e.xteiided into Chili, wlu're tin' highlands, 
which became wildi'r cud wilder at t very 
stc]), S('emed scarcely worth the troul)l(‘ 
of coinpii'st. On the t'ast I'vn'ry single 
inhabitant ol the fruitlul valli'ys ol the 
Cordilk'ras was subjt'ct to his ruk'. 

The boundk'ss jiriuu'val lorest which 
bordered the lowland was inhabiti‘d onlv 
by wandering tribes ol sa\’agi's whoavoidt*d 
every atli'iu])! to subdin' them by vanish- 
iug witlnnit a tiacx* as soon as tin* Iiiea 
armii'S a])proaehi*d : and the unh('allh\' 
climate, and tin* iiu]>ossibiht>' ot lolloaiug 
their usual mode ol lilt*, iiiduet'd the Incas 
to iviiounct* all j>Pins ol t<nitjinst in this 
direction. I'pon the north. howevi*r, 
they wt'U' t‘ntict*d b\’ a xaluabk* tt*riitory 

_ wlH*ie the t'onditioiis ot lilt' 

Domesl.c 

tht*ir houK*. llu.iina (kipak 


Troubles of 
Inca King 


turnt*d his arms iiioie than onct* 
in this dir(*('lion : and Q)uilo was an 
admirabk* bast* ol t»jx*i atioiis lor t'xjit'di- 
tions northwartl. It tlot*s nt»t aj)j'ear that 
Paccha evei accompanied ht*r husband to 
(aizt'o ; tin* lt;t'liug annnig tht* Incas, 
wilt) wi*re so zealous to ])rt*st*r\'t* the j)uiil\’ 
ol their raet*, was anything but fa.vourabk* 
towanls ht'r. It is etpiallv unlikeK' that 
tin* mother t)l Iluasear ac(*oinpauit*d her 
husband tt) Ouito : but tin young judint* 
was suuuutjned there at k'ast oint*. with 
manv ol his (*kk*r relations, to learn from 
his lather’s iinnith the maunt'r iii which 
In* (k'sired t+n* govt*rninent to lx* cou- 
tlucfetl ill tin* (*veut of his death. 

He could not jK'rsuadt' himst'lf en¬ 
tirely to ('.xclude his fa\’oiiritc' son from 
the succession. Ataliualpa, who had 
growui uj) to till' I'litire satislaction ol his 
father, accomjianied him evx'rywhen; on 
his journeys and camjiaigns, and liis 
lively manners had made; him Hk* lavourite 
of the army. On tlu; otlu'r hand, Iluasear 
develojied but slowly : his charact<'r 
was serious and (piit't ; the court which 
the ruler had abandoned, the coya who 
was scorned and rejected, and the danger 
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that he himself might be disinherited 
—all these facts tended to darken his 
early years. Hiiaina ('apak did not 
venture u])on the extreme sti‘p of changing 
the succession ; but he stijndah^d that 
the kingdom of Quito should be h(‘ld 
in indejHuidence by his favourite Ata- 
hualpa, and that Huascar should inherit 
the Inca kingdom, even as Huaina ('a])ak 
had himself received it upon his accession. 

Huascar gladly agreed not to disturb 
his brothe.r in his ])ossessions, and to 
remain on 1(‘rms of friendshij> with him; 
tlu' aiTangeiiKMit was for liiin a relief 
iiom long anxiety. lUit Atahiialpa had 
also nxLson for satisfaction : he was better 
})rovided lor than an Inca’s inferior son 
liad ev(M' becm, and in his ])erson was 
revivcal the royal hoiiS(‘ of Quito. It 
was only tlie 
legitimist ])arty 
at the court ol 
( \i/C() who wcM'e 
(lissatistied; the\’ 
thought it was 
a (hsgiaee that 
th<' unit\’ ol the 
kingdom should 
be endangered 
bv th<‘ (MjU'iee ol 
Huaina ('aj)ak, 
that a prov’iiK'e 
should be lost 
again to the Sun 
‘>tate which had 
be.eii bought with 
the blood ol its 
subjects under 
two kings, and 
all tor till* sake ol a child who had neither 
position nor right. I lowevi'i , such objec¬ 
tions were naturally not x'entiired in face of 
the unlimited jiowers ol Huaina ('ajiak. and 
when he died a lew years later, in the 
prime of life, in an e])idemic ol smalljuix 
in Quito, hi* was able to close his eyes in 
the belief that he had secured the welfare 
of his kingdom and of his favourite. 

Atahualpa had developed eaily, and, 
afti*r sharing for years in all his lather’s 
business of war and pi*ace, had become 
fully acquaiiit(*d with the duties of a 
ruler. He immediately undertook the 
government of the state to which his 
father had destined him, and there re¬ 
mained at his side all those who had served 
Hnaina Cajiak in his lifetime. In Cuzco, 
on the other hand, people clung obstinately^ 
to the old regulations. Huascar w'as not 


yet of age, and a council of the oldest 
relations of the dead monarch held the 
reins of power. In their eyes the cajn'icious 
disjiositions of Huaina (kij)ak tlid not 
hold good, because they violated the 
succession of the housi^ : they were 
willing to rticogiiisi* Atahualjia only as 
the re])res<mtative ol the Inca for the 
ju'ovince of Quito. The obligation of ])re- 
senting himself in Cuzco to })ay allegiance 
to the new king was as binding upon 
him as u])on all thi^ mimibers of tlie royal 
family. The regents did not, however, 
venture to answer Atahual])a’s contem])- 
tuous silence* by an open attack. It was 
only’ when Huascar had been jiroclaimed 
monarch in Cuzco, after undeigoing the 
customary |)eriod of j)re])aration, and 
with all the usual brilliant lestivitics. 

that a diffeiimt 
policy was begun. 
In Ol der to make 
trial of the feel¬ 
ing (‘ntertained 
in Quito towards 
the claims ol 
the legitimists. 
Huascar de- 
rna,nded of Ata- 
hual])a that he 
should send to 
Cuzco the wife 
and the tieasuies 
ol the late mon¬ 
arch which wen* 
still in Quito. 
Atahualpa re- 
jected this de¬ 
mand. a])]K*aling 
to the last wishes of Huaina Capak ; vet he 
allowed it to be cl(*arl\'understood that he 
was r(*ady to continue negotiations. The 
embassy that Huascar had sent t(; Quito 
j)roj)osed to Atahualpa that he should 
put in an apt^earance as quickly as }*ossible 
III ('uzco ; he only asked to be allowed to 
make his entry with the ceremonial that 
belitled liis rank, to be gi\'ei a sjiace of 
time lor prejiaration. and to oe ]>ermitted 
to bring a large conqiany of retainers. 

These (lemaiids the Inca was foolish 
enough to concede. A ]H*riod ol feverish 
energy now began in Quito. All the old 
generals of Huaina C.ajiak who had re¬ 
mained in Quito from indiration to the 
})rince and res])ect to his father’s will 
were now called up to Atahualjia and 
ordered to reorganise their contingents. 
It was not difficult, with the treasures v)f 



Huascar Atahualpa 


THE LAST OF THE INCAS 
Thp sons of Huaina Capak by different mothers, Huascar received 
the kingdom of Peru at his father's death, while Atahualpa obtained 
the kmgdom of Quito. In a war between the brothers, Atahualpa 
was victorious, but was subsequently strangled by the Spamaids. 
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the Old king, to jirovide the eqiiiiinient of 
a powerful army : and small divisions of 
this fdiTi^ startl'd toward ('u/eo under ]ire- 
text of forming tln‘ retinue of Atahualpa, 
who was coming to offer his allegiance. 
Wlien the Inca’s eyi's were at last 
o])ened, it was not ditricnlt for him to call 
his subjects together in arms in great 
numlxns; but these coutin- 
r gents did not lorm an army. A 

at War niilcs Iroui ( nzco, not iar 

Irom th(' ])la('(' where onci* the 
Inca Huirai'ocha had bc'ateii theCdianca in a 
bloody conllii't, tlu' armii's of the brothers 
UK't. The young troops of Hnascar could 
not withstand tlu‘ supi'iior tactics ot the' 
enemy : Hnascar himself tell into the 
hands of the conquerors as he was trying 
to cut his way through their ranks to 
Cuzi'o. Theri‘U])on all resistance ceased 
throughout tlu' kingdom, and the capital 
suiTt'udered unt'onditionall>’ to the vic¬ 
torious army. Atahualjia luadt' a 
cowardly use of his viidorv. I'mh'r the 
jnvteiK'e ot st'ttling the limits which should 
di\’ide his powiu' Irom that ol Hiiasi ar, he 
summ(»ned t'very meinbt'r ol tlu* Inca 
blooil to ( uzco ; but exery person who 
enteied the town was immediati'ly arresti'd, 
and slain hy Ins gi'in-rals. who hi'ld the 
tow'ii iiiuler martial law’. 

Atahual|)a had not been .able to forget 
that the Incas were not w illing to recognise 
his equality, as he was the son of aforeigner; 
tho-se aloiu' w'eie spared who had favourial 
him from the outset. ihit (hizco was 
no longer tin* lu'art ot tlu^ kingdom. 
Atahualjia disliked visiting the sceiii* ol his 
dreadtul vengeaiu'C' : such dejiartmeiits of 
the governnimit as had to be carrie<l on in 
Cuzco weie undertaken by his ofhcials. 
He himsidt made a jourin'y of iiisjiection 
through the central jirovinces of the king¬ 
dom. Jhit belore he had redurned lioin 
this exfieditioii, news reached liim that 
strangers had landed in the extreme north 
ol his kingdom. These w'ere 
ftn ing PizaiTo and his follow’iug. 

o izarro in Sj’ianiards have often biaui 
®«***ca n^jiroached with their ruthless 

destruction in the Kew World of a civilisa¬ 
tion which w’as but little infeiior to their 
owm, and afforded tlu^ best ho]>es for 
future ])ros])erity. The iDinantic enthus¬ 
iasm for ihit manners and customs of the 
past which ])ossc‘Ssed men in the first half of 
our century extended also to the New World. 
Tht^ organisation of the Aztec states, and 


still more th.at of the Inca kingulom, 
appeared to be the idi'al of a polity in 
w'hich king and ])eopli‘, in their mutual 
K'lalions, had solv't'd with complete success 
the great difficulty of all political si'ieiu'e — 
namely, to make the freedom and ])r()S- 
]KMity of individuals exactly corix'spond 
with the gem'ral good. 

It is alri'ady sufficiently plain, from w’hat 
we hav(‘ said, that siudi a theory is reiuti'd 
by an examination of the ac'tual ('onditions 
oi the Inca kingdom. Ihidoubtedly the* 
Inca stat(‘ succi‘(‘(k'd to ii remarkabh' 
extent in solv’ing thi‘ ]>robIeni ol an 
extensive state ('ontrol lor the good ol t'ac h 
individual subji'ct ; but this success was 
attained only by iiK'ans of an unparalk'led 
system of survc'illaiu'e which ii'diiced 
individuals to the ]>osition ot helj)less 
lustrunu'uts in the community, and 
entirely destroyc'd all personal irei'dom. 

Kquallv erroneiuis is the idea that any¬ 
thing remarkabk' w'as to be expected 
from a further di'vi'lopment of thi' amuent 
AiiK'rican cix'ilisatioii. Neitlu'i tiie Aztec 
nor the Inca kini^'l^'in repri'M'iiti'd the 
higlu'st j)oint ol an uniiiti'irupled dex-elo])- 

^ , ment. Tile sites ol c'ivi- 

TKc Decadence 

of Aztec ftnd Inca 

Civilisations i i n i i 

th{‘ l ist* and t.Lll ol jx'opk's, 

of their exodus, and ol thi'ii imnugititioii 
even as was Hit' case in w’ule districts in¬ 
habited b\' uncivilist'il raix's, and llu* rise 
ol a ]»eopk- im)»lied a ri'tiogu-ssion in (‘ivi- 
lisation no less m tlu* New World than in 
the Old. J^>oth till' Azti'i' and tlu‘ Inca 
kingdoms wi'O^ in tlu ir decadence at the 
time ol till' Spanish invasion. The Inca 
kingdom had certainly passed tlirough 
mole than one mternal dynast k' riwolution 
w'ithout re('ei\'ing any important ('heck to 
Its de\elopnu*nt. lint it would not so 
easily have sur\’i\’ial the revolution w'hich 
must have* lollow’ed uj)on tin* tall of the 
Inca ract* -a lall brought about by the 
])assionat(‘ hatrc'd of Atalmal]>a. 

Moreover, even here tlu' size of tlie king¬ 
dom, in spiteof tlu* w'onderlul ('(‘utralisation 
of the governmemt, had almost reached tlu' 
limits of what w.as ])ossibk' at that period. 
The extraordinarily ra])id successes of 
Cortes and Ihzarro, who were able to 
shatter mighty kingdoms w’ith a handful 
of hungry adventurt'rs. can be explaiiit'd 
only by th(i fact that both civilisations 
weni in their di'cadeiice and bon; the gi'iins 
of destruction within themselves. 


lisatioii in th(‘ lu-w ('on- 
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DISCOVERYs^AMERICA & 

_ THE SPANISH CONOL’ESr„,, 

THE LURE OF THE GOLDEN EAST 

AND HOW IT LED TO WESTERN DISCOVERY 


idciis ])r('v;iilin.i( in IIk* ('(‘ii- 

* 1ur\’ Hs to tli(‘ ioniiatioii oi tliocartli’s 

surla('<‘ lott no room lor tlu* (‘xist<mr(‘ ot a 
ni'W ('ontiiK'Ul : altlio\if;li tla- iL'arntHl had 
withdrawn thoir ojiposilion to llir tlicory 
ot tluM'artli round, \’ct thi> (hx'tiino 

had hardly jx'iu'tralon the* minds of th<‘ 
j)ul)Iir, and a nuinbor oi other erroni'ous 
ideas still preN’ailed both in leariUMl and 
in illiteiate ('ireh’S. Petrus lU* Alhac'o’s 
“ Inia/^o Minitli ” was still the text book 
for the seience ol f^rtMi^uaphy, and no more 
modern work on this subject ('ould 
si'rioush' claim pieiedence over it. 

T1h‘ lutert'St taken in the suliject. more¬ 
over, iviuaiued foi a Innt; time very hunted, 
ddie constru<'tiv(‘ m(‘tho(l ot the scholars of 
the day satisfied ]H‘o]»K* so entirely that 
tlie\’ did not considei it worth their while 
to acquaint themselves practically with 
that which lay outside their ranj^e oi 
exptM'ii.MK'e. Nor, indeed, was it eventually 
the sciiMice ol the time from which jno- 
ceeiled that impulse which in its linal 
Conse(pien(\“s led to the knowledge by 
mankind of the habitable gl<»be. 

liven the Cnisadi's, which were nn- 

• luubti'dly an imj)orlant lactor in the 
ext(‘nsion of man’s knowledge of the earth 
and ot its inhabitants, affected that know- 

ledge* only within the limits 
TKe Crusades already 

! j known through the trailitions 
to Knowledge Tlu- CrusacU-s 

might, indeed, serve to render such know¬ 
ledge mor(‘ real, and to reconnect those 
threads which had been sever(‘d by the 
events of the inti'iinediate centuries ; but 
they neither chiefly nor directly enlarged 
th(? stock of geograidiical knowledge. 


TKe Crusades 
as an Aid 
to Knowledge 


Such a knowledge was, how(W(*r, ev'oKrd 
b\ the more intimate ('ontact betwc’en the 
( lirislian and Mohammedan civilisations 
which th(‘ Crusades had brought about. 
The t(*a(diing of Mohammed had then 
alrt*adv extendt*d lie\ond the limits of the 
world whi( h had been disclosetl 


^ to })r(‘vioiis ag(‘s. The brisk in- 

^ tereoiirst* l)(*twi‘('n the holy city 
the luast districts 

inhabited by tin* follow(M's of Mohammt'd, 
which was the natural cousi*(iuenre of tht* 
projdiet’s ])n‘r(‘j)ts in the hist instance, 
not only enriched th(* knowledge of the 
Arabs, but als(y through them, heutimo the 
means of its extension in the Old World, 
and tliiis gave list* to the first voyages 
undertaken by two t'litei'jirising Italian 
merchants. Xiccolo de ('onti and Marco 
J\)lo. into the remotest regions of the East. 

The news of the immense w'ealth of 
the kingtloin of the Ciit^at Khan, of the 
town of Cathay, and ot the island of 
Zipangn—that is to say, in China and 
Ja]Xiu—wdiieh tliese travellers had either 
seen personally or heartl irom eye-wdt- 
nes.se.^, gave a powerful stimulus in 
mercantile circles to tht* extension of the 
kiioudedge, enterprise, and bLisiness of the 
time. This imjiiilse w’as, moreover, not 
confined to those circles. The development 
of closer relations with the East led to the 
knowledge that C'hristianity had advanced 
further than had hitherto been imagined. 

In place of the legendary tales of the 
journeys of the Apostle St. Thomas, who 
was said to have preached tlie gospel to the 
heathen in the Farthest East, came the 
story of the Christian realm of Prester John, 
which was reiHited to have a remote but 
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Fabulous 
Treasures of 
the East 


hap])y and brilliant existence on the other 
side of that f;reat desert which formed the 
boimdarv c)f the Old World of civilisation. 
The desire to ]oin hands with these distant 
fellow tH‘lit‘\iM‘s, and with tluir hel}) to 
open up new iTc^ions for the s})reading of 
the goS]>el, which mission in the Old World 
was continiiallv’ suffering reverses fn)m 
IMohammedan rule, was com¬ 
bined with the thirst felt by 
adventurers and merchants for 
the fabulous treasures of th(‘ 
Ivast. The hrst att(‘m]>ts to discover a route 
t(i th(' Indies sprang from these motive's. 
The Italians were tlu' chiel originators 
of such ideas, but tlu' ])o!itical disni])- 
tions of tlu'ir ccuintrv ])roved a hindrance 
to the carrying out ot anv extensive^ 
entt'r})ris(‘s on tin* ])art of Italy. 

It vv'as rather the small kingdom of 
Portugal which, through accidental cir¬ 
cumstances, became the focus of Ihest' 
ideas. This kingdom, which on the land 
sidt' was cut off by the Spanish states, was. 
both b\’Nature and by p(»litical necessity, 
dc'])c‘ndent on the sc'a, and a large colony 
ot loreigiiers, among vshom the' ItaJians 
were iiiim‘rously ri'])]esented, cpiic'kc'nc'd 
the spii'it of entc'iprisc' c)f its ow'ii peo()lc* 
and brought them into conlac't with all 
that wc'iit on in the wider c'ir< lc*s ot tlu* 
civilisc'd world. It w'as a jK'Ctiliarly fortu¬ 
nate ciiTurnstancc* that in the* ])ersc)n of 
the; intantc' Henry to whom posleritv 
has giv’c'ii the name* of “ lh<' Navdgator.” 
altliongh lu‘ had scarcel\’eV'er been onboai d 
a shi].) a man arose who brought eiuagv 
and organising capacity to bc*ar tm tlu‘ 
efforts to })roc urt' for ('hristiaiiity a w'ider 
extension, and for the Old W'orld a moi\ 
direct c'onnec'tion w'ith the* legc'iidary ivast. 

Wlicui. at Ic'ugth, such V'oyages of tlis- 
coverv, originallv' undertaken cuitirely on 
Prince' Heme’s acc-ount, nc; longer mc'i’ely 
involved 1 sacaifices without re-turning any¬ 
thing save j)urely' thc'oretical .gains, Portu¬ 
guese vessc'ls jmshed farthe;r and fartlu'r 
„ . „ along the' c'oasts of Africa, at 

Prince Henry ,,„rirely a 1 Henry's in- 

^ stigation, taking the course' 

o iscovery t)y with the 

definite object of discovi*ring a way to the 
riches e)f India and to the land of Prest(;r 
John. They did not, it is true*, attain their 
goal until after the New World had arisen 
from the wate'is of the* Atlantic Ocean 
before the aste)nishe;el eyes cif (\dumbus 
and his companions : ne'verthelc’ss, it w'as 
the'ir action as ]>ioneers vvliich alone 
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rendered possitde the feat of Columbus. 
Cristoforo Cedombo or Colon—or, as we 
wall here call him by his more familijir 
name. Christopher Columbus—the son of 
a wt'av'cr anel innkec'pe'r, Domenico Co¬ 
lombo. 1)3' his wafe, Susanna Fontanarossa, 
wais born about the war 1447. As his 
father trava'lled backward and forward 
sev'cral times betw'cc'n tienoa and Savona, 
Christojiher’s birthj)lace cannot be fixed, 
for he ap])ears to have looked on both 
towns as his home;. All the- jiretensions 
of the numerous otlie'r towais are without 
justification. He was flu- eldest e)f i)e)m(‘- 
nice)’s fiv'e chilelren, thie'e* bre)th('rs anel e)n(‘ 
sister bt'ing be)rn afte-r him. 'riu- vve-ava'is 
e)f (iene)a had their e)wn guilel se'hex)!, 
W'hie'h, ne) ele)ubt, ( hristoplu'r attenek'el. 

Naturallv, the; eelucatie)n whi('h he re- 
ceivt'el then* was ne)t verv' aelvance'el, anel 
the kne)wledge which lu' ae'ejuired in this 
]>e.;rioel- anel feu' those time-s it was ne>t 
ince)nsieU'rable-—was due to his bright 
intelligence anel \mus\ial e’Uergv'. The bo\ 
had earh' to assist his father in his trade*, 
althenigh he* se'e'ins'le) have* hael but slight 
inclination le)r the* we)rk. and even alte*r 
he* had sucee'ede*d in e)I>taining 
Character of merchant ship anel 

Christopher 111 

^ , . luiel maele* seane ve)vage^,. e)n 

Ills return he)me* lu* was again 
e)blige*el te) resume* his tornie'r occupation. 
It is certain that n}> te) his twe'iitv-titth 
\e'ar he hael not be‘e*n able te) fre'e* biinse'll 
pennaiu*ntl\’. In 1474 be* disapi)('au'el 
from (ieiu)a, aiul se>me wars later he* re- 
appeareel at Lisbon as a sailor, making 
ewi’V endeav'onr te) conc(;al the fact that 


he hael ev’(*r he-en anything e lse*. 

('e)luml)us was not e)ne of those* gre*at 
ge-ninses who, in flu* C(;rtain conse'ionsiu'ss 
e)f their own we)rtb, Ie)e)k baek upon their 
pafh witfi ])(*ae(‘ anel satisfaedion. Like 
many of bis ce)nfem])e)rarv ee)nntrvine*n, 
lu; was an as])irer in whom a fair ame)nnt 
of self-ce)m])lac<Micv' and be)ast fnliies.s was 
je)in';el te> cleve;rness anel energy—a ee)m- 
binafion vvliieh in hundreds of case-s |)ro- 
duce;s a charlatan, and in rare^ instances a 
true man. He was ashanu*el e)f his le)vv 
oiig'ii and of his humble trailc ; but if 
wc w(‘re to re-ly onlv’ 011 his owai words 
we; shoLiJel assume tfiat he hael been of 
gentle birth ami a sailor from bis V'e)ut]i. 

As wa* can }>re)Ve this te) have l)(;en un- 
Irue, we ma\’ also de)ubt Jiis allegeel naval 
achievements. It is quite possible that 
lu; sailed acre)ss tlu; MediteiTaiu;au Sea as 
far as the Levant, and had seen the 
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harbours on the coasJs of the Atlantic, 
from En/^iland on tlu; north to the coasts 
of tjuine.a on the south—tlie southern limit 
of tlie Poituf4U(‘S(* vovaf^es. Evidently he 
did not always sail as a peacetui merchant, 
lor he claims to have fjonc* as a j>rivateer 

in the S(U'vice of Kiiif^ ,_ 

I’ieiie, wliich must have 
been about th(^ yctar J^yj, 
wlien Rene suj)])orted the 
lebellioiis people of Rar- 
(’c*lona ; and in 147') he ! 
is said to have been shi])- 
vvrec'hed on lli(‘ Portu- 
,c,niese coast at the lime 
when the Wiietian ;^on- 
doliers were c'n^^ar^e'l in 
se\’er(r battles with the 
tlreadtid l^'reneh pirate 
t'oullon. ilis naval act¬ 
ivity ('an, however, have 
been neither ol lonc^ dura- 
lion nor \'erv consj)icn- 
ons, for th.c' accounts of 
his caivi'r no time* christophe 

lor the* lornu r. and ?h(* Bom about iu7. Coi 

p,,u-t,ral proofs of his 
iia’itK'al skill wt'i’c* inadc*- 
cpiatt* to sn])port tin* idt'a of lone* and 
])rolonnd trainiiie. ('olnmbns passed a 
nnmlx'r of niieM'iitfnl yeai> in lk)rtn^:al, 
(Ini'in.ij; wIik h time he marri(‘d Fehpa 
Mdiii/, in who^e veins the 1 tali,in blood 
(t| the reiiowneil Perestrt'llo 
tlow'ed. 'J'his connection ma\’ 

])oss!bly haw had its inlln- 
{ ne t* on tilt* lormatif ni ol his 
bit*. In Ptnin^al be eVolvetl 
the ])lan lor the wt'stern 
passae/* tt) India, and for tins 
]Mnp(»sc the inlhu'iice which 
he ma\' have ,'Lcqnirt‘d through 
his w'ile’s relations ])ossi])ly 
])roved of some use It) liiiii. 

The sttirv that he hatl 
receivetl frt)m a d\in.i; sailor 
til'* seciet of the disi'overy 
ol a whole western ct)nlinent. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Born about Ilt7, Columbus earned uiulyin}^ 
faiur by his discovery of America. From a 
picture painted in the fifteenth century. 


ihirtugucse the more their disct^venc's led 
them to realise that the African ctintiiienl 
s‘retched itseli tint in a stiutherly tlirectittn, 
nect'ssitating a tieviation fitnii dn* eastern 
courst;. Nt) doulit, in the first instance, 
the ])rartica])ility of a west(‘rn ])assa,ge 
to the Indies wa^ \ riin- 
aril\ taken into st'iions 
eonsideration by Portu¬ 
guese circles ; and as the 
opinions ot Portuguese 
sailors were* not eon- 
sid(‘red siillicit'iit evi¬ 
dence. tlu^ advice of 
lon ieii authorities on the 
cosmog raj )hy ot that 
rc*gion was also obtained. 
Fernam Mai tin, tlu* kind’s 
conlessor, consulted tht* 
celebi ated j)lj\ siciaii and 
c()smogra])her, Paoh.) dal 
i^)/zo Toscauelli, ron- 
cerning thi^ cpiestion. 
Follow ing u]) this inqe.irx’, 
COLUMBUS the great Moreiiline drew 

ibus oarnod undyiiifT lip a somi'Wlial lellgtll\’ 

B fifteenth century. ooMiniCllt Oil the piactic- 

nbility ol a Westt*rn 
passagt* to Asia. It was this pamj»hlel 
that, probably lor tin* til si tmn*. gave a 
chart illii'-traPvr of tliat ])art oi the 
mil \plort‘d woild w hich was to be opt*ned 
np by tlu* w(‘stern passage. Itv means 
ol tills k'ttei and the ai'com- 
})anying ebait. wbii'li later 
011- jirolia'hly b\ illeg-al means 
- caiiK* into tlic bands ot 
(olnmbns, losi'aiu'lli Ix'camc 
tlu* actual originator of tlu* 
discovtu'y ol America. He 
r(‘tilis(xl as little, ol course, 
as (lid ('olnmbns to what 
ri'snlts his instructions were 
destined to h'ad. hut. taking 
into Consideration tlu’-^ilmost 
slavish dejiendence withwhii'h 
( olnmhus allowed liimsell to 


as a (dn kinr'is'li*o^ PAOLO TOSCANELLl Voya.ge ol 

as a (. Ill islmas Jc,^a( \ at the a criebiated Florentine physician <f»vi*ry by the ma]) and 
house f)i Ins motlu^r-m-law ami cosinoRrapher, he prepared (lin'ClioilS of Tos(*ant*lli C)n(* 


w. I.,,., ,1V. i.. ....w lie i:u uiiei. lions Ol loseant*! 1 . one 

in the- Azores, is sc. clumsy cannot liclp avditinij the 

a fabrication that it is snr- p,.. 

luismg that it lias h(M*n so 


long credited. Truly such a gift was not 
ne(*ded to assist ('oliimhns in his plan. 
The idea that the Indii^s might he 
readied by a sliorter route by sailing 
around the globe in a strai.ght weslorly 
direction s(‘eme-d more feasible to the 


aide sliare in the solution 
of the problem of the wcs’i'rn pissagi*. 
vStrc.ss must more esjiecially he laid 
upon this point because Toscanelli’s 
sliare did not consist of a combination 
of crude ideas and fatalism whic h, as in 
the case of Columbus, might lead an 
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Columbvs’s 
Indebtedness to 
Toscnnelli 


adventurer to sacrifice his life in the jnir- 
siiit of i\ foolliardy idea; it was the resalt 
of w(dl-founded and careful scicntitic 
research, which, though not proving to 
he ahsolutedy correct, was nevertheless, 
in its ])rinciples, coni])letely justified. 
Coliinihus’s whole plan jirohabl}' first 
originated through his having received 
information of Toscanelli’s 
statements, and llien in his 
ado])tiug and giving out 
tlu'se vi(‘ws as his < )wn. Such 
an origin of tlu' plan nullities tlu' statement 
that the account of the voyages of th(“ 
Ic(‘land('rs and Esquimaux to the North 
American continent had influenced tlu* 
develoiunent of Columhus’s id(*as. 

Columbus C(‘rtainly maintained that lu* 
had pc'uetratcd in a ncrth'uly duec- 
tioii a hundied miles beyond Thule : but, 
consicU'riiig that Thule was by no means 
a.n established geogra})lhcal fact during 
tlu' tifteenth cimtury, tlu* whole lu*ars 
the stain]) of a swaggeiiiig invention. 
The Ar('ti(' archipelago no doubt forms a 
tiridge between tlu* old and the new com 
tinents in tin* extreiiK' north, and we 
know .for cc'rtain that a coniU'Ction, 
a])art from Columbus’s achievem(*nt, has 
beem established in both (liri*ctions. from 
W'e.st to east and from east to w'est. Ih*- 
twv.en tlu* inhabitants of both continents, 
tije Es(|uiinaux having ])enefrated as far 
as (iiet'nland ; tlu* 1 (('landers, on the 
other hand. ha\iiig been driv(*n by east 
winds to the coasts of nortlu'rn America. 

About 1000 .\. I). Leif Eriksen —and 

some ye'ars alter, his widow' with Thorfmn 
Karlse\'ni -founded colonies ol Norse 
Vikings on Auieiican soil, whidi are 
mentioned in the Xortlu'rn Sagas. Through 
unfavourable (ircumstaiu'cs, how'ever, 
these c.oloni(*s altei a few years died out. 
It is im])ossible that tlu* northern Scan- 
dinaviab bards had tfu' slight(‘st idea that 
Finland and Iluitramaiiiialand—lor so 
they called the newiy discovered regions 
—w'ere anything but a continu¬ 
ation ot the chain of islands 
extending from Iceland and 
Fiir'le and b{*y()nd Greeidand, 
and it is equally improbable that, even 
if it had reach(*d the ears of Columbus, it 
would have pro\-ed of any significaiu'e. 
to the furthi*rance ol his ])lan for a W'est(‘rn 
jxissage to the treasures ol India. 

The sailors’ tales were of far greater 
value, not only to Columbus, but also 
to the council commissioned by the king 
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Wh»t 

Columbus 

Sought 


to considc'r the ])ossibility of a w^c^stern 
passage. The Atlantic (h'ean had ('ast 
uj) on many (lifferent ]>arts of tlu* Old 
World coasts s])ecimens whi('h show'ed 
that it also washed a com])lete1y diffennit 
w'orld : and the fact that these objects 
throw'll u]> wx're often in good jireserva- 
tion strengtlu'iuul the id(‘a that the 
trails-Atlantic distance of the (‘ast coast 
of Asia, which w'as regardiul as the 
only })ossible home of tlu'sc* objei'ts, 
could not b(' insurmountably great. 

The same iiiferc'iuu' was drawn from tlu* 
reports of the few' tra\'(*ll(*rs who had j)('iu'- 
trated as far as the (Irt'at Klian. These had 
jnirposely somewhat t‘xagg('rated tlu* dis- 
tanc(*s, and had uuint(*ntionally ov('rra(ed 
the (U‘\’iations from the (lir(‘('t ('ours(', so 
that ])eo})le had been l(*d to tlu* con\’ict)on 
that the distaiuH* from Euroix* b\’ land 
to Ouiusa\' and Zaitun must gi’('atl\ ex¬ 
ceed tlu* hall ('ircumferc'uci' of tlu* globe, 
and accordingly tlu* distaiu'c by s('a, 
calculat(*d in llu' westt'in passage, would 
])rove (l(*cidedl\' less. I'lu* gieat diftK'uIty 
])ri‘sen{ing itsill, h\)W'('\’er, was that the 
greater ]);irt ol the jiassagc' w'ould have to 
be travers(*d wit hout ('ommg 
in sight ol Kind, and. asamat- 
t(*r ol fact, 1 his really ine.int 
moR' than was then assumed. 
At that tune people had indec'd dated to 
att(*mpt to cross the Mt'diteiiane.iii irri*- 
sj)(*('ti\'e ol the laud, all its basins lu'ing 
Well know'll in ('\’ery direction, and tlu* 
shi})s trading b(*tw('('n tlu* .Mevhlt'iraiu'an 
and E'laiukrs, ICngland and the Ikdtic 
c()untri(*s. sonu'tiines lost sight of land lor 
da\'s ; but in g('iu;ral, in (Mossing tlie o('('an 
from (iiiinea to Ehigland, tlu* vt'sst'ls 
alwa\s c()ast(*(l, for tlu* sailor kept within 


The Dangers 
of the 

Unknown Seas 


reach ol land in case of thrt'att'iiing danger. 

There weia* su])])()sed to bi- nunierons 
more or less ('x1ensi\'e islands in tlu* At Ian tic 
Ocean, and thest* wcM’e duly entered on tlu* 
ancitmt maj)s. '^\mong tlu'Si.' w'(*re Ant ilia, 
the remnant of the coutiiu'ut whose 
destruction Plato d(*s( ribes in “ Tima*us,” 
St. Bnindaii’s Ish*. and the Island of the 
Seven Citi(*s. bt'sides many others. Vet, 
although they a])])eare(l ])lainlv on the 
maps, the sailors who had for days been 
driven out of tlu'ir ('ours(‘ on the ocean 
had luw'er s(*en more than mere tracts of 
land on flu* fartlu*st horizon, which in¬ 
variably vanished from view on nearer 
a])j)roach. (k)lumbus did not allow" him¬ 
self to be scared by such considerations ; 
though conscious that he might go for 
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BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF SALAMANCA; COLUMBUS PLEADING HIS CAUSE 
Columbiis pleaded long and earnestly before he persuaded people to assist him in his maritime expeditions by oro- 
vidinp the necessary means. H is first assured partisans were the g^uardians of the F ranciscan monastery. La Rabida, 
at Huelva, and the doctor of the neighbouring little town of Palos, Garcia Fernandez. He pleaded in vain before 
a learned as.semb]y at Salamanca, and was about to journey abroad, in order to ofter his plans to foreign moiiarchs, 
when in Queen Isabella he found a staunch friend, whose influence procured him the use of ships for his voyage. 

riuiti i)i>' iiiiiititiL; b\ lului', Kuiin^' 
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weeks and inonlhs withmil discovering 
land, he was rescdved to navigate the 
l)Oundles? ocean: Ihis was the one 
])ccLiliarity of his j)lan, and, above all, 
it merits recognition and regard. 

There are no means of ascertaining the 
truth of Columbus’s claim that he urged 
his ])roject for the western passage iij>on 
the King of Portugal during 


Columbus’s 
Flight from 
Portugal 


fourUHUi years. It is, on the 
contrai v, quite C(‘rtain that he 


stayed in Portugal for only eight 
and not for fourteen years, and that during 
his stay th('re he was often absent from 
Cfuirt lor long periods, occnjatnl with other 
concerns. As a matter of tact, we begin 
t() know more about him and his projects 
only from th(‘ time when he k'ft Portugal. 

Neither did ('olumbus leave volun- 
tarilv, but bc'cansi' 1 k‘ had committed 
an offence for which he could expect only 
severe ])unishrnent. On account of this 
lu* dt'serted his wife and children, and, 
accom])anied soh^ly by his iour-year-old 
son, Diego, 11 <h 1 the country. Th(‘ nature 
of his offeiK'e is not reconUul. Doubtful 
financial affairs and disputes with the 
royal officials liavi* luaui surmis'al : but 
])rol)abl\’ liis crime was more clostdy con¬ 
nected with his jirojcct, for whi( h he had 
approjiriated foscanelli’s lettei* and chart, 
the materials most t'sseiilial to his ])Ian. 
The comiiuMitators ol tlie T(>scanelli corre- 
spondtuice have atwa\’s had to fa('e great 
dilTieulties, because tin* only corna't and 
com[)rehensible j)ortion is that addrt'ssc'd to 
Fernam Martin, wdiik't he alleged ])ostscnpt 
to Columbus, which, as well as the former 
portion, is knowai only through a C(q)\' by 
Coluinluis, is lilk'd with impossibilities. 

Why, then, should not the man who dis- 
owiu'd his ancestors and his antecedents, 
and inwrited a coat oi arms and a noble 
jicdigree tor himself, also have invented the 
j)ostscrij)t to a k'tler of which Tosi'anelli is 
said for years —if Columbus’s r(*presenta- 
tions be c'oriect—to have jut'served the 
'Tk r' rough draft, and t‘ven to have 

^ ase gtnjudly kept the address and 

gams signature—a thing w'hich Col- 

umlins did not even do m his 
forgery ? This is also the exjilanation why 
King John was so willing to exem])t Col¬ 
umbus from ])unishnicnt and tlum assure 
his return when it became apjiarent that 
an attempt wais to be made from Sixain 
to carry out the project wdiich John, wdth 
his seamen, had jirivately attenqited. 
The plans of Columbus did not meet with 
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an immediate friendly recejition in Spain. 
He had in this country also to strive with 
precarious circumstances for some years 
before he succeeded in gaining a small 
number of trustworthy followers who, 
allowing themselves to be convinced by 
him, assisted in his endeavour to gain a 
hearing from the king. During this time 
he made his living by the sale of books and 
ma))s. and no doubt, while carrying on this 
trade, he acquired that singular knowledge 
of books which, later on, is so promiiumt 
in all his wTitings. An attachment to a 
young lady of Cordova, Beatrice Enriipiez, 
for a time bound him to the old ('ity of 
the caliph, but he ])roved as faithless to 
his mistress as he had been to his wife. 

During the whole of his lile he retaiiu'd 
an interest in the son whom ht* had had by 
her, FtMiiaiido (.*olon, w'lio in conise ot tinu; 
became celebrated for his writings and for 
his library, which an* still ])rt‘S(‘rved in 
Seville. Of his mistress he thought again, 
and then, with rc'inorse, only w'ln*n. face to 
face whth di'ath, hi* was making his whll. 
'fhe children did not accompany him on 
his wandinings. Little Diego was in charge 
ol a brother-in-law in Huelva, 
The First Fernando remained lor 

Supporter, of lime willi his moilmr. It 

c xp orer until alter Columbus 

had attairu'd his desire* ol gaining t)v(‘r the 
vS])anish rulers in favour ol his voyage of 
di.srover>’ that his sons entiled the ro\al 
service as ])ages, and Irom tliat time they 
shared their father’s succ(*sses and failures. 

The lirst assuri'd jiartisans whom ('ohim- 
bus gained for his plans were tlie guardian 
ol till* Franciscan monastery, La Kahida, 
at Huelva, Fra\’ Juan IVre/ de Man hena, 
and the doctor of the neighbouring little 
towm of Palos, (iarcia Id-rnandez. P)oth 
voluntarily oc('n]>ied tlieir leisure hours 
with cosmogiajdiieal studies, and when 
Columbus, during his flight from ]\)rtHgal, 
sought shelte. 4 ' in the monastery, a friend 
slii]) founded on mutual int(*rests soon 
sprang up betw'ecn these men, wdiich 
w'as to ])rove of extraordinary value to 
Columbus in later years. 

At that time he travelled on, after a brief 
sojourn, in order to make his owm w'ay in- 
dej^eiidenlly, but it w^as many years before 
lii^ again found anyone else to take so intelli¬ 
gent an interest in his ])lans, whicdi were 
t he 11 shromUid wi t h fan t asl i c su| )erfl nit ies. 
Not until the year i486 did Celi, Duke of 
Medina, esj)oase his cause. The duke 
probably would have entrusted him with a 
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sliip for a trial voya^^'o from his seaport Columbus’s ontcirprisc most warmly ii])on 

town of vSanta Maria, near Cadiz, had not lu^r attention. The words of the })riest fell 

Ou(*en Isabella, in consequeiu'e of the u})oii fruit fill soil. His messaf^e leacdied the 

duke’s re[)orts, manifested lier intea'Sl and queen while in the rani] of Santa I'e before 

suiniuoned ('olumhus to the eourt. The the Moorish capital of (iranada, just at 

jiosition of ('ohijiibiis at that lime, with the time when the lall of the last hostile 

iiis iinp(;rl(u'tly const met t*d and unscieii- basticui and the final consum- 

titically iorined ideas, was naturally a It** mation ot the great life-work of 
difhcult one in flu* i)rest,nc(‘ oi the eccle- thT Ex^^orer Sjianish nation was looked 
siastieal and secular authorities whom j^p.ore feelings of 

luM'dinaiid and Isabella had assembled at exultation. Columlnis was once more 

ilun'r court. He w'as iini\’ersally pro- summoiKal to th(‘ court, and received the 

nonneed to be an Itali.in boast(*r, and the assurance that after the fall of Granada 

jiroots wind h he gave* w^ere ned ciuisidered he should be ])rovid(Ml w'ith means for his 

convincing; eitlun in Cordoea or hi Sala- attempt. He arrived in time to w-itness 

inanca, wheii^ he was also jierniitted to the removal ol the crescent from the lowers 

explain his plan-, belori'a learn al assembly. ot the Alhambra, iind the substitution ot 
It so happiMU'd that the tina! removal of tlu! cross, wdiich, shining trom afar, was 

Gk' last remnants oi Moori^ti ])o\ver on the raised on the Moorish citaded. In S])ite 

Iberian Ikniinsnla iornn^l the iiniiKsliate oi all, the negotiations wvro, at the last 
viiiii o! th(‘ ^])aiiish rnier, and demarded moment, almost irustrattsl. 
the consolidation ot all the lorces of the Columbus’s plans had siamual so sure to 
couiitr}’hith* rto so im]H'i ti'ctly dev'elo])(‘d. his own mind that lie, ]>tnmrious adven- 
Columbus f'*'’ii'‘d)ns thereton* had to ri'- tureras he was,conducted himself as though 
Waitin to- islied, for although the* he had kingdoms to give aw^ay, and made 

Assistance* Anther coiisideratum ot his demands on his ow'n btdiall wdiich, if he were 
jd.'ins was ]>os1])oned to a more t(^ attain his object, w'ould make him richer 
lavoiirable time, the ([ueen’s interest, onee than the rulers from whom he was now 
a:onsed in his beh.ilt, wns tlie nu'ans (d obliged to beg a few'hundrinl jioiinds. He 
jirocnring him a yearly allowance, it is not only desiri'd a ('ertain share for all time 
iriie that in tiis impatience the time in all the material gain whieh might accime 
ol wabmg seemed long; and he had through his discoveries, but he also claimcsl 
alnsidy lornied the lesolntion t(» contimu^ for himself and his descendants the herc'- 
iiis journey and to olh'r his j)lans to oiIhu’ ditary dignity of a royal admiral over the 
mon iri h^, w lien at last a combinati(»n of entire oican, besidt^s the ])ositjon of a vice- 
various circninstaiK'es brought about the king in all lands which might be added to 
inltilme/iit ol his desire*, wdiich meanwdnle the kingdom through his discoveries, 
had grown into a ti.xed idea. He returned King Ferdinand was ])articiilarly en- 
io the m<master\’. La K’abida, with the raged l)y this ])resumj)tion. All transac- 
mttmtion oi ietchiiig his son Diego from tions were broken otf. and Columbus left 
Hiu'Lm. and ih(*n tra\elling to France. tin* cam]) ; but in s])ite (d this, 

His triends there W(*i\“ so im])ressed by ® ® ** Quei'ii Isabella })ri'vailed ui)on 

his projects, wdii('h in the coni'M* of the her hnshaiul to aglet* to the con- 

negoti.'Uions had gained imirli in clearness * tlitioiis im])osed b\' this extra- 

aiid tlistiiictin'ss, tliat the warden invitetl ordinary man. Tlie treat\' was dr^^wii ii]) 
him to remain w'hiie lit* made another aiid to mei‘t CoJnmbns’s demands and the towm 
final attemj)t on his belKdl. Fray Juan of Palos, wdiich wais by chance under the 
Perez de .Martl.eiia had in lonnei \t*ars obligation ol ])rovidiiig ci'rtain slii])s for 
been fathtu -confessor to the qiu*en, anti on the rt\val service, received the t)rdt*r 
the strength t)l this lie undertook to press to ])!ace them at Columbus’s dis])osal. 










THE Nli^A, WHICH WAS UNDER THE COMMAND OF VINCENT YANEZ INZON 
The ships shown on this page are exact models of the two little caravels which accompanied the Santa Maria on 
her fatnous voyage of discovery, and give an excellent idea of the style and size of the tiny vessels which braved 
Atlantic. In J 8^ these models set out from Palos to America, following the same route as that 
taken by the great admiral himself four hundred years before, an d were exhibited at the World’s Fair at Chicago. 

COLUMBUS’S FAMOUS VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

THE THREE FAMOUS VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 

N KVF'RTHKLESS, all difficulties were jiosely iiiiniinised the distances; while in 
not yt‘t ev'ercorne. Corunibus had to tlie privatt; one, tor his own use, his 
hind himself, on hisjiart, to share the cost, course followed the chart in order that he 
for whi('h he, at that lime, actually did not might ascertain the position of the land. 
]K)ssess th(‘ iiK'aiis ; and the manning ot In sjiite ot all, he was not able to keep 
till* three v'essels causc'd considi'nible difli* the courage of his ignorant sailors un- 
ciilties as soon as th(‘ir destination became Trials lie had reached the 

known. P)y interesting tluM'ntluential nav'al F i f i monsoons, and 

family ot Pinzon, at Palos, in his plans, and a* e ^ strong wind 

gaining the*ir matinial su})})ort lor the from the east swelled the sails 

imdertaking bv promising tli(‘m a share of day by da\' withfiut bringing a sight of the 
liis charti'i ed rights, he suce eeded in fitting daily promised land made the inexperienced 
<iut and maiming tht‘ ships for the daring nuMi anxious about the jiossibility of their 
vo\age. Th(‘little fleet - consisting of the ndurn. More than onci; their fear took 
Santa Maria, j»iloted T)\' ('olumbus him- the form of animosity against the un- 
si'lf : the Pinta, uiulei Martin Alon/o known stranger, who ])roudly boasted of 
Pinzon : and the Nina, with X’incent his authority and was by no means re- 
Yaiu‘Z Pmzon—was ablt‘ to put to sea markably litted for seafaring life, 
on August ^;rd, I4()2. Tlu'St* caravels of His heart gradually grew heavy, as, 
('olumbus were not large vessels-the morning after morning, the waste (jf wattjr 
Santa Maria had a tonnage of only ijo ; sjiarkled with unceas'iig monotony in the 
the Pinta. too; and the Nina. So - but rays of the rising sun. But he did not 
Start of proved so exc(‘])tionally lose courage or hope, and although the 

the Famous lor the sp(‘cial jmrjiose of jiilots of the other vessels began to Io.se 

Voyage fhe.se voyages that Xhvy were taith in his ultimate success, they stood 
soon after regarded as models firmly by their admiral and assisted him 
wlion the much largiu' \'essels wliich luul in suppressing the. attempts at insubordi- 
beeii eiiiploy(‘(l during the first delirium nation which were not infrequent among 
ol suc(v.ss jiroved to gi\'e inferior results. the crew of the Santa Maria. At last, at 
Cohinibns had taken Toscanelli’s chart the lieginning of October, the signs which 
on hoard as jiart of his eqiiijiment. and announced to the sailors the approach of 
Ireatixl it with the absolute and blind land began to increase, and Columbus 
faith of a fanatic. After having lost almost impressed on tlie look-out man the 
tlu'ee weeks on the Canary Islands while necessity for special care, ])romfsing a 
making necessary rejiairs, he sailed out reward to the one. who shoiikl first sight 
into the unknown ocean on .Sejitember bth. the land. During the twilight of October 
Tlience he took a decidedly westerly iith Columbus and .several others believed 
course, and he was so hrmly convinced of they saw lights across the water in the 
its (directness that he would not permit distance; but night approached 

hiinst^ll to be diverted from this route s^*ht *** before a shot from the Pinta 
even by a])parcnt signs of the nearness 

ol land, although he believed they coin- ** land had actuall}^ been sighted, 

cided absolutely with Toscanelli's cal- The sails were hurriedly furled and the 
dilations on the chart. He ke})t a double course altered, but a whole long night 
record of the distance traversed, in order withheld from the expectant sailors the 
that the sailors should not become fully final certainty that the land which had 
consci(Jus of the adventurous nature of so often been announced, only to vanish 
the voyage. In tlie public one he pur- ouce more, was this time no phantom. 
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In the dawn of October 12th. I4<)2, 

Columbus and his companions saw a 
fairly large and well-wooded island rising 
from the st‘a : and before they had mannetl 
the boats and gained the island, they had 
been noticed from its shore. Brown, 
scantily clad men and womcui watched 
the a])j)roadi of the strangt^rs with iin- 
Where mistakable astonislnnent, and 

Columbus reacht'd 

fL" L^ded ^>'7' f‘0 l>og(.o,l-nuture<l 
and hannk'ss |)eo])le, though 
practicall\' uncivilised, leading a miserable 
existence as lishcMinen and hunters. TIk* 
land vv.'is llie island of (iuanahani (the 
modern Watling Island), and its inhabi¬ 
tants, whom the S])aiiiards, in their con¬ 
viction that the east(‘rn ('inl ot Asia had 
been reached, had (\dk*d “Indios,” were 
the Arinu' Indians, who had not yet been 
su])planted by the* (‘aribs. 

A 1 hough tlu' rt‘alit \’compared unfavour¬ 
ably with the (‘\])<'ctations which had been 
cherished, \et C()lumbus ])\- the discovery 
of land had siu'ceeded in his undertaking. 
Information which hi; obtained from tlu* 
natives, in spite ol imjierlect means ol 
intercourse, showed that this was not an 
isolated island in th(' ocean. With soltmm 
public worship lu* look ])ossession ol th(‘ 
land, on behalf of the Catholic rulers of 
Castile and Aragon, and RM'iMved the oath 
of allegiance as viceroy and governor from 
the crew, who from cowardi('e and hostility 
hatl veered round to the o])j)osite extreme. 

During the next lew da\s almost evc^ry 
hour brought fresh surprises. After the 
shi])b had run u]) to a series of small 
islands, a larger exjianse ol land, the 
eastern end of Cuba, was sighted on 
October 28th, and was called b\’ Columbus 
Isla Fernandina. After following uj) the 
coast in a westerly direction for some days 
without reaching its tennination, he re¬ 
turnee*! to the first aiichoragty sailed round 
the eastern jKtint. and, taking a south¬ 
easterly course, (xiine u])on a second ex- 

Discov.ry "-'‘i';'!!!.- gave 

fh(^ name of Hispaniola, ihe 

Hi.p»niol5 "'-''’'■Ity impressions 

HTcived, and the tropical lu.xu- 
liance of Xature. (easily temi)led the dis¬ 
coverers to disregard the fact that they ha«l 
not discovered the slightest trace of the 
great commercial towns of Easter'ii Asia. 
Zaitun, and Quinsay, which they had set 
out to find. When, in addition ti) this, the 
discovery of gold was made by the aid ui 
the inhabitants of Hisjianiola. Columbus 
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was far more anxious to return to Sj^ain, in 
order that he might bask in the sunshine 
of the triumjdi conseepuuit uj^ou succi'ss, 
than to ])rosecute his discoveries. 

He was not to return, however, without 
tasting the first droj) of bitterness in his 
cup of ha})piness. On the morning of 
November 22iul the Pinta made no re])ly 
to the signal from the admiral’s shij). 
Martin Alonzo Pin/011 had desirded his 
su])erior officer, and hatl set out in strirch 
of adventures on his own resjioiisibility, 
surmising, from tht‘ gt'stures of the natives, 
the ])roximity of a region rich in gold. 
It was the first instance of sell-seeking 
treai'luu'y, which, in the courst* rif ('olonial 
ex})lorations, was to bt* followt'd b\‘ many 
similar oiivs. This jiroved Hit' more un¬ 
fortunate. as tilt' Santa Maria ran aground 
and hatl to be abandont*d. and thusthe Nina, 
the smallest of tht* vi'ssvls, alone rc'inained 


to ('ohunl)us ft)!' the ri tiirn vo\age. 

Strange to say. whih' ])n'])arations 
v.'ere bving math' for tht'homew ard \'o\'agt‘. 
the Pinta rt'turncd. and tie* admiral. 
])robably more ftoni jn'udt'iH't' thv'in from 
conviction. acce])t(‘d Pinzon’s t'xcuses ; 


Columbus 
Returns in 
Triumph 


and on January i.|th, ht* 

S(‘t sail for tioini'. lt'a\-mg a 
small company ot volunlai\’ 
st'ttK'is Ix'hind. f'ntil thev 


reachetl tlu* Azores tht' wi'atlu'r )>iovt‘tl 
extraordinarily lavourablt* tor tht' rt'- 


lurn. but on neanng tlu'ir nativ(' short' 
lilt' wavt's again thrt'ateiu'd to engulf 
the secret of the nt'wl\’ discovtucil conti¬ 


nent. d'he Pinta was driven tar lowjirtls 


the north, and finally t'litered Vigo har¬ 
bour. Columbus, having t'sca{)i'd tht' 
dangers of the storm, arrivt'd at Lisbon, 
and had the j)roud satisfaction ol Ihiiig 
the colours ol ('astilt' on entt*ring tht' rowd 
harbour of that king whose belief in his 
now brilliantly vindit alt'd ])laiis lit' had 
failt'd to gain. His jouriu'y to the Sjianish 
court, wliich Avas tlieii at Barcelona. H'- 
seinbled a IriumjOial ])idci*ssion across th(' 
kingdom, and he slotxl in triuni])h bt'lore 
the rulers from whom he had ])rt'viousl\' 
departed as a bt'ggar. 

ih'c])arations for a second voyage at'i'oss 
the ocean, jilanned on a much larger scale, 
were begun almost at once aftt'r Colum¬ 
bus’s landing. Wlitucas for the first 
voyage the great difficulty had been to 
rais(i a sufficient number of sailors, in this 
case it was to know how to select tlie right 
men from among the thousands who were 
anxious to go. The first regulatitms for 
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Fate of the 
First Spanish 
Colony 


the ordering of the colonisation date from 
the rules then drawn np. On Septem¬ 
ber 25th a fleet consisting of seventeen 
large vessels, with more than 1,500 men 
on board, sailed from Seville for the newly 
discovered land, and was, as in the first 
instance, favoured by sjilendid weather. 
They first reached the island of Dominica 
by a slightly different course, 
and then, ])assing many new 
‘islands, the\’ arrived at His¬ 
paniola. Here, however, diseii- 
chantments began. The (olonists who had 
remained behind had failed to maintain 
friendly relations with the natives, whosc^ 
animosity they had aroused by their 
brutality, and through their recklessness 
they had succumbed to a man. Columbus, 
in order to lessen the imjnession that this 
news might make on th(‘ new arrivals, 
chose a rlifferent jiosition for the founding 
of a permanent colony. 

The first town on the soil of the New 
World received the name of Isabella, and 
through the united exertions of the colonists 
it raj)idly rose above tlie ground. Not until 
after Hartholomew ('olon had removed the 
colony and deserted the old town was the 
name of San Domingo given to the now 
existing cajiital. In s})ite of everything 
done, most of the settlers were filled with 
disa])i)ointment ; they found neither trea¬ 
sures nor riches, aiul the reward of each 
man’s work and duty seemed likely to lu^ 
reaped only by future gencuations. The 
rej)orts of those who returned home, 
therefore, sounded anything but encour¬ 
aging. The value of 'ih(‘ new discove.ry 
was doubted more and more, and the 
general feeling of enthusiasm which among 
all classes of society had jireceded Colum¬ 
bus’s second vo^'age was ])robably never 
again manifest during the entire history 
of vSpani.sh colonial enterprise. 

Having esfabli.shed a firm footing on 
Hispaniola, the admiral himself started out 
for fresh discoveries. As the coast of Cuba 
Q j . had been followed for weeks 
Murken’in without its farthest i.oiiit heiiig 
his Discover, 

vmced that he had arrived at 
the Asiatic continent, and h(^ thereupon 
drew up an autlumtic report which later on 
was frequently turned into ridicule. On 
his return to San Domingo he found thaf 
public ofiinion had quite ('hanged. His 
authority among the disillusioned C(flonisfs 
was greatly shaken, and was still more 
weakened by the influence of the news of 
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the failure of his latest exjxidition to 
discover any rich, ])o})ulous and civilised 
regions, such as W(Me beliov(‘d to exist in 
Eastern Asia. Eurtlu'i* reinforcements led 
by his brother DartholoiiKiw also brought 
him the news from home that his rcjnita- 
tion at court had suffered. When, in 
addition to all this, discord and rebellion 
broke out among the colonists. h(‘ deemed 
it advisable to retreat, and to return to 
Spain, in order to vindicate him.s(*lf. 

This time Columbus was able to leave 
his brother as his substitutt* at the head 
of the youthful C(jlon\' ; and as the latt(;r, 
of all the brothers. ])ossesse(l lh(‘ gi\‘atest 
administrative talent, the admiral could 
cherish the ho])e that no such dire conse- 
quen('es would threaten the second ('olony 
as those that befell thi* first on his ]>revi()iis 
de])arture. Wdieii, without S(‘rions diffi¬ 
culty. he had .succeeded, btdort^ the court 
ot the S]>anish rulers, in dis})roviiig the 
charg(“S against him and had justified his 
actions, tin* govm nmt'iit again placed three 
ships at his disjxisal. and he could not 
lesist the desiK* te start once more with 
them on a v^oyage of discovery. On ftiis 
TK TK* A occasion he kej)t farther 

Voyage'lo ''''''"'g 

America pifVioiis ilttcnipts. and. coni- 
mg in touch with only a lew 
islands, he reached the ('oast oi the con- 
tiiumt of South .America just where it takes 
a decidedl\’ westtn'ii course. He lollow(‘d 
if up lor some distance, but at t}i(‘ highest 
point of the island Margarita he turned 
towards th(‘ noi th, mort* ('S})e('ially because 
he was himself ailing and m necMl of rest. 

Alter a more or less uneventful voyagt' 
around the islands of the Antilles he 
arrived safely at Hisjniniola. As proof of 
how vague and unscientific Columbus’s 
cosmological (observations were, is his 
re]>ort of his discoveries. In this, led 
astray by the luig(' quantity of jiiire 
w^ater which Jhe torrent of the Orinoco 
carries far into the Caribbean Sea, he gave 
himself up to the; most fantastic specula¬ 
tions. believing thaf he had arrived at the 
environs of Paradise, and that his mission 
as the bringer of salvation appointed by 
God had been visibly established. 

Bartholomew (kflon had, during his 
brother’s absence, held the reins of govern¬ 
ment with a firm hand, though he suc- 
civded only in a measure in maintaining 
jieace and order by banishing the most 
insubordinate membms from the colony. 
Soon all those who for any reason whatever 
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were dissalislicd with Colon’s government 
had joined them, and Columbus actually 
iound two hostile cami)S in place of his 
peaceful set tlcinent. But the means which 
he einj)loyed to ])ut an end to this state 
of affairs were the most unfortunate that 
lie could have chosen. He drew iij) a 
(oveiiant with the dissatisfied, and he cer- 
uiinly achieved the return of tlu“se <loubt- 
lul factors to his dominion not merely by 
pardoning tln^ leaders, but by re-establish¬ 
ing (hem in the* positions whicli they had 
lorfeited through tlnn'r own fault. By 
doing this h(‘ irretrievably lost the conh- 
dence ol those wlio desired the re-establish- 


one who had frequently distinguished him¬ 
self in the Moorish wars ; but he proved 
by no means th(‘. right person to deal with 
the abnormal circumstances in the colonies. 

Hatred of the s])ecially iavoured 
strangers, who possessed almost unlimited 
pow(‘r in the colony, but did not always 
make a just use of it, inspired tlu! mal¬ 
contents, and no doubt Bobadilla ])ar- 
ticipated in this h'eling oven before he 
reached Hispaniola. The full judiciary 
pow(*rs, also, ov(*r the vice-regent himself 
with which he had been accredited by 
the S])anish ruler without df)ubt gave 
him a formal riglit to dt*prive Columbus 



THE CLOSE OF A GREAT CAREER : DEATH OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


Dyinp: at Valladolid on May *21st, ir)(»(5, the body of Christopher Columbus was first buried within the precincts of the 
P'ratiriscan monastery at Valladolid, but. at the instigation of his son, it was eventuafiy removed to a small church in 
Seville, and thence, in 1 .'I'lT to San Domingo. Ini 7bS the discoverer’s bones were taken to Havana, and laid to rest in 
the cathedral there. 'When, however, Spain lost the remainder of her American colonies in the warof IMb,*^, the remains 
of the gre.-it navigator were brought back to Granada and buried close to those of the Roman Catholic sovereigns. 

iTiilll Dif paililiii); by 1'. Orttv" 


iinuit of hiw and older. While, therefore, 
out' party fort'ed him to make concession 
after t'oneession, and so led him further 
from the ])atlis of justiee, the other inirty 
rt'fust'd him their sujijiort, and turned with 
eom])laints toward their native land. 

('olumbus, ill the iiiid.st t)f this con¬ 
fusion, was at his wits’ end, and finally 
joiiual his entrt'atit^s to tlui complaints of 
die colonists, requesting the Crown to send 
an official across tht' ocean with full powers 
to examine into the administration of the 
vice-ri'gent and to r(*-i'.stablish law and 
order in the nnsi'ttled colony, Ferdinand 
entrusted Franct^sco do Bobadilla with this 
difficult mission, as he was a man exjieri- 
enced in native administrative affairs, and 


and his brothers of their office. The 
vice-iegi'iit not only submitted uncon¬ 
ditionally to the royal decree, b^it ahso 
}>revail('d n])on the less submissive Bar¬ 
tholomew to ('onsent to a .similar mode of 
action. Bobadilla. not content with jnitting 
the brothers in chains and transjiorting 
them to Sj)ain. confiscated their joint 
projierty in the colony in the name of the 
Crown, and incurred at least the susjjicion 
of party animus, from which he was wholly 
unable to free himself in sj)'te of the fact of 
his having indicted Jieavy punishments on 
niimerons friends as well as on opponents 
of the admiral, among whom were many 
Spaniards. It was a truly humiliating spt'C- 
taele to behold the man who a few years 
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previ(iuslv .lad returned in triumph to lay a 
newly discovered world at the feet of his 
sovereigns now land in chains to sue for 
the intervention of those rulers against tlu^ 
official whom they had endow’ed w’ith their 
authority to act as vice-regent. The order 
which was sent immediately to Seville, 
that Columbus should instantly be set at 
_ liberty and despatched to the 

Columbus with all the honoursdue to 

his rank, was as much instigated 
Evil D«y. gratitude as by justice; 

and of Bobadilla’s recall tliere could be no 
doubt. Hut he had to rest content with 
the recognition of the validity of all his 
rights, and to sec a new man—the choice of 
the rulers fell upon Nicolas de Ovando— 
aj)pointcd to conduct the inquiry into the 
grievances (jf the colonists, while he himself 
was strictly forbidden, until further notice, 
to set foot in the colony. 

('olumbus was not the man to remain 
passive while a ]K)int of law was being 
decided which might be most unfavour¬ 
ably misconstrued by his inaction. The 
sovereigns had already given to others 
leave to undertake voyages of discovery, 
in s])ite of the wording of Ids contracts and 
without the knowleilge and co-oj)eration 
of Columbus. The b(‘st waN’ in which most 
securely to i)reserve his rights of viceregal 
|)()wer over the whole region oixmed up 
by his disc()V{U’y sc'cmikhI to him to be to 
take as keen an interest as j)ossil)le in the 
exploration of the land, which still j>re- 
sented many enigmas to him. The rulers 
]>laced no dithcnlties in his way, and tor 
the fourth time he was entrusted with ves¬ 
sels fitted out for voyages of discoverv 
—four in number—and in the event ol 
necessity he receiv(*d })(;rini.ssion to run 
np to His})aniola, but onl\’ on his return, 
liow little attention Columbus ]>aid to his 
duty is shown by the fact that he sailed 
almost* straight to San Domingo and 
^ demanded ])ermission to enter 

Columbus jKirbour, a (kmiand which 

America f^b'ando justly enough refused, 

as it would most certainly only 
have tended to endanger the })eace which 
had in a measure been restored. 

After he had weathered a sev^ere storm in 
the shelter of the island —a storm that to 
his satisfaf'tion had engulfed a number f)f 
ships just fitted out for a voyage home, and 
with them his enemy Hobadilla, becaTise 
(yvando had not seen fit to })ay any atten¬ 
tion to his warnings regarding it—he 
turned to the south-w^est, reached the Gulf 


of Honduras, and coasted for months 
toward the cast, the south, and again to 
the east as far as the Gulf of Darien, where 
the Central AiiK'rican isthmus joins the 
southern continent. On this voyage he first 
heard rumours of another ocean in the west, 
but as far as Columbus personally was con¬ 
cerned, he only rea])ed bitter want and 
jirivatioii. Tlu'se rt'aclu'd tliiur culminating 
point when the last of the four vessels ran 
aground on the then uncolonisctl Jamaica, 
and h{^ had to wait for months without re¬ 
sources until he .succeeded in sending 
news l)y a fishing-boat to .San Domingo 
summoning hel]). W’Iumi (‘olumbus now 
actually again set foot in his vic'eregal resi¬ 
dence, he was both numtalK' and ])h\’si('allv 
too crushed to become a source ol danger 
to the country. He ndiirned to .‘^pain after 
a short stay anti found a fresh blow awaiting 
him there. 

Queen Isabella, to whom he owed the 
achievement ol his first vovagir and who had 
alwa\’s proved his kind and SN'iiijiatlitdic 
j)atroness, was dead, and a disjiiite for the 
regency of ('astile now arose betwt*en King 
Ferdinand, as hnsb.ind ol the lat(‘ queen, 
^ . . and his son-in-law, Philip tlu; 

^ Handsomtj, of Ihirguiidw as 
the Oreai imsband ol Ikm' daughter 

ail!.! iKuri'ss, the crazy Joanna. 
While on the jioint of ])a\’ing court to the 
youthliil Tdiilip. to whom Castile di'S'Uti'd 
when h(\ contrary to J'erdinand’s wish, 
took over the n‘g(‘nc^ on behalf of his 
mentally afflicted wj1(‘, the Ikuh'SS to th(‘ 
('astihan throne, ('olumbus bei ame ill at 
Valladolid and died there., Mav^ist, i^of), 
little notic(‘d and mourned bv t(“W. His 
bodyindeath was destined to be asunresting 
as he himself harl been in lihr His < (n’ps‘.*, 
first l.)uried in the* Franciscan monasterx' 
at Valladolid, was, at the instigation of 
In's natural son Fernando, conveNed to tlu' 
small church of Santa Maria de las Cuevas 
ill .Seville, aiwl tlieiice, in I 5 ,t 7 . wlieii 
his heirs had again been restonnl to the 
viceregal administration, to Sail Domingo. 

In 1708, when the Spaniards liad t(j 
abandon the island of His])ani()la, thi‘ dis¬ 
coverer’s bones were takmi to Havana, 
and until lately reposed in the cathedral 
there. When, however, in the war ol iS()S, 
Sjiain lost the remainder of her American 
colonies, the remains ot the great na\ igator 
were brought back across the ocean and 
buried close to tlie Roman ('atholic 
sovereigns at (franada, the city in which 
the exjdorer’s hfipes were first realised. 




THE COMING OF the CONQUISTADORS 
BEGINNING OF THE SPANISH COLONISATION 


C OJA'MBUS had died with the firm con¬ 
viction that the country which Ik* had 
discovered formed jiart of the. continent 
of Asia. Even during liis fourth voyage* 
he iiitimate'd that there was anotlier ocean 
on th(* w(.*stern coast of tJu* Isthmus oi 
Panama, and tliis ])rcdi('tie)n would only 
have Ix't'ii correct liad he* found himselt 
em a })(*ninsula ol i*'arthei India, whos-* 
otlu'r coast was washed by tlie wav(‘S of 
lh(* Indian Ocean. Tlu* discov(*ries oi 
other nax’igators had alr(*ady begun. ev(*Ti 
during liis lifetime*, to shake- this convic'tion. 

W'hile* ('olumbus in 14()2 was canning 
on the ne‘gotiations* with the Sj)anish 
soN'e'ie'igns. and was almost de-spairing oi 
a iavourablt* termination, his brothi*!’, 
Bartholomew, was endeavouring to in- 
te'ie'st till* King oi bhigland in the pro- 
|e!ct, and had almost aehi('V<*el a favour¬ 
able* s(‘ttle*me*nt whe*n he* re*ceive*d tie* 


news oi the sm e'e'ss of the i-'jianish d(‘lib(*ra- 


John Cabot 
Discovers 
North America 


lions. lie* the'ieiipori broke off 
the negotiations : but Henry 
\’11., whose* interest had be*e*n 
fulK' arouse'd, soon aite‘r (*m- 


j).)we*r(*d anothei' 11aliau, (riiivanni (iabotto 


— more* iamiliarh’ known to us as [ohn 


('abot to se*l out in a westeiiv elire*ction 


on a voyage of ehsco\’e*ry under the* 
])rote*ction of the English tlag. In two 
voN age'S, which succe'e*de*d each other ve*rv 
ra])idl\', (’abot discovi*re*(l the part oi 
Northern America reaciiing from New- 
foiindlanei almost down to J^'lorieia. 


Afte*r ('e)himbus’s third voyage, several 
S])anish sailors whe) had taken part in 
the admiral’s voNages obtaiiieel leave to 
take an iude*])endeiil share in the extension 
of further eliscoveries. Among th(*se were 
HojtMla, with the ce*lebrateel anel olde'st 
geogra]>her of the New World, Juan de 
la Cosa, and the Fl()rt*ntine, AmeTigo 
V(‘S])uc(*i. vvIk'S'.* clear but nnreliabli* 
descriptions of his experiences first ])o])ii- 
larised a knowledge of the New World 
and gav(^ rise to the idea of calling the 
new continent by his name. Peralonso 


Nino and ('ristobal (iuerra had in thi* same 
yi*ar (1409) sail(*d as far as tie* northern 
coast of South Amci'ii'a, lu'N'ond the borders 
which ('olumbus had himself reai'hed. 
Vinc(‘nie Vanez J’iu/on. and after him 
Diego de Le])C*. ])eni*trated to tlu* south as 
far as C'ape St. Augiistiiu*, and wc-re tht* first 
Brazil diseover llie delta of the river 

. . . Amazon. Anoth(*r accidental 

Claimed by , ■ . . 1 , , , ..if 


Portugal 


disco\a*ry. howe\'er, ])rov(*d of 


gr(*at(*r nnjiortance to ])ostenty. 
On March Kdh. 1500, ilu* Portugu(*S(* 
P(*dralvare/ (.'abral had sailetl from Lisbon 
with thirte(*n ships with tlie intention of 
going to the East Indies by way of tlu* 
(‘ape of (iood Hojx*. wheri* tjie Portugiu*se 
two years pn*viouslv had arrived during 
their voyages ol di.'>cov(*r\. In ord(*r to 
avoid the dangerous j»assage along the 
west coast of Afru'a lu* had turned aside 
in tlu* opt*n ocean far tow arils the wi*st. 
and. lH*ing driven iai iher in that dir(*ction 
by eastt*rly winds, he came in sight of 
the coast of Brazil on April ggnd. After 
iollowdng the coast-line tor a lime, lie took 
possession of it in the nanu* of his king. 

This mode of jirocediire was based on the 
agreemenf regarding tlu* .settlem(*nt of a 
line ol demarcation wdiiidi had b(‘(*n 
sign(*d betwa*(*n Sjiain and Portugal almost 
immediately alter Columbus’s discovery. 
That is to say, the rulers oi Portugal had, 
in order to ])revent any legal disjiutes, 
made Po]H' Nicholas V. invest tlieift, at the 
beginning of their era of a.cfive discovi*ry, 
with all lands whicli they might discover 
during their voyages to the south and east. 
Claims lta]>]H*ued that ('(dum- 

c .1. bus’s enterprisi* was directed 

- p towards the. same India 

^ whieh, at the thru* ot his first 

voyage, had not yet been reached by the 
Portuguese : the Spanish soven*igns theie- 
fore hastened, after the return of Cohimhus, 
to have their claims also sanctioned by 
the Pope. This was done in the following 
manner : Pope Alexander VI. aw’arded 
to the Spaniards all the land to the west 
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of the (h^grcc of longitude which extended 
from pole to pole one hundred miles 
on the other sid(' of the islands of the 
Azores, and to the Portuguese^ all that 
which was situated to the east. Subse¬ 
quent negotiations between the interested 
Powers led to an alteration, the line of 
division being nunoved 370 S])anish miles 
. to the west, on the farther 
New Terntor... „f the Capo Vord 

«aPor“«g*l Islands The Spaniards 
imagined, according to the 
position of the discoveru's at that time, that 
they were surrendering to the Portugu(‘se at 
the most some islands in the ocean, whereas 
they ho]ied to secure for themselvt‘s. by 
the displacement of the line, vast districts 
in the unknown eastern })art of Asia. 

Not until the discovery of Cabral 
was it proved to what extent the South 
American continent jutted out towards 
the east as comparecl with the latitudes 
reached by Columbus, so that a consider¬ 
able ])ortion of the newly discovered land 
belonged thereby to the Portuguese. 
Moreover, the latter wen* at first so much 
occupied with the e.xteiision and security 
of their East Indian territory that they 
gave but little heed to their western 
c(donial possessions. King Manuel, for 
state reasons, authorised two voyages 
in order to gain information about the 
domains which had devolved on him ; 
but as they did not lead to tlu* discov(‘ry 
of any treasures, tiither in precious 
stones or rare sjiices, he left all subsequent 
cxj)loratioii of these countries to the spirit 
of enter])rise in gimeral. During several 
decades certain Portuguese* merchants 
alone undertook occasional western voyages 
in order to bring Europe colonial products. 
es])ecially the highly valuable logwood, 
“ brasil,” from which the country in later 
times received its name. 

One of tluise voyages led to the discovery 
of the river La Plata in the year 1514 ; 
but so trifling was the attention })ai(j by 
T'k n 'r Portugal to events there that 

« . - the claims of the di.sct)verers 

Founded , , 

by Columb«. were never seriously form,,- 
lated or protected. The last 
3’cars of Columbus’s life, as well as 
those following his death, were not 
taken up so much in m^w discoveries as 
with organising colonies in the land which 
had been acquired. Columbus had per¬ 
sonally founded only the one town of San 
Domingo, on Hisjianiola. He was averse 
to the division of the settlements over 


the entire island, because he feared that 
the colonists would thereby be nunoved 
from his control, and he deprecated any 
encroachment on his rights. 

During his last voyage ('olumbus had 
determined on a second settlement on the 
coast of Veragua: but it had to b(^ relin¬ 
quished almost before it had been dca ided 
ujK)!!, owing to the hostility of the natives. 
Nicolas deOvaiido, who. not wilhout design, 
in all questions of organisation advised 
e.xactly the o])j)osite to that which Colum¬ 
bus ordered, as bt'ing the most service¬ 
able to his own interests, first gav(* an 
imj)ctus to the extension of the Spanish 
colonies in the New World. Not only do 
a number of new towns on His])aniola owe* 
their existence* to him. but Pm^rto Ki(‘o 
was at least colonised by his order by 
Juan Ponce dt^ la'oii in 1510. No doubt 
he would have achu'ved much mon' in 
this direction had nf)t tlu^ uncertainty of 
the colonial conditions of go\(‘rnment 
exercised a dead(;ning inlliience on him. 

During his lifetime ('.olumbus had ]U'o- 
posed to King Fi'iebnand to renounce* the 
enjoj'inent e)f his rights ejii eonelition that 
. his se)n Dic'go should be |)e*r- 
TKe Clams ^ nutttnl forthwith t*. ])e)>s(*ss 
„ . . them in their entiit*l\-. Diege) 

urgenth' r(*i1e*rate‘{l this 
demanel e)n thedeatli of his lathe-r. anel as at 
first only a few financial ceincc'ssioiis were* 
grantcel te) him. and the* ]>rinci|)al jioint at 
issue nunained unsettled, he* lodged a ce)m- 
j>laint against the goverume’ut. Evt‘n so 
the settlement might have* be‘e!n lemg j)re>- 
tracteel liael not Di(‘go ('e)lon — ('olumbus •- 
by feirming tics e)t re*latie)nshi]) with the 
diie'al he)use ejf Alva, gaineel influential 
interce‘sse)rs with King Fiueliiiaiiel. At any 
rate, Diege) ae-e-omplislu'el so mucli that in 
i5oq he was again ]>ermitte‘el te) take oveu' 
the ge)vernment e)f the* iie*wly elisce)ve*ree.l 
islands, with the title* e)f Royal (ie)verne)r 
and Admiral e)f4he Indies. When, in 1511. 
judgment was ])asse*d on his a])])eal by the 
C.ourt of First Instance*, he was aware led 
all the official peisitieiiis, title*s, he)ne)ur.s 
and privileges promised te) his fatht*r in all 
the ce_)untries disceivered by him. 

Diego ('e)lon was, howe;ve*r. in lU) wis»* 
satisfied with this ; he* and his de*scenelants 
had, ine)ree)V(‘r, fe)r many ye^ars bt‘(*n at law 
with the ('re)wu in e)reU*r to secure* the 
extensiem e)f their claims, ue)t e)nly e)\'e‘i 
all the lanel which hael bee*n elise‘e)\'(*rt*el by 
Columbus himself, but also e)ver that wdiich 
had, in aelelition te) his father’s disce)vt?ries. 
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!)een won for the Spaniards l)y others. 
This lawsuit, however, was inixcMl up with 
every imaginable sort of unnecessary 
litigation, which reii(U‘re(l it practically 
interminable and anything but honourable 
for either side, so that it lost its actual 
significance soon after Diego ('olon’s 
death in 152b. His l(;gal succe.ssor, who 
was an utter scamp, surrendered the 
greater part of the prerogatives so that he 
might extricat(i himself from all manner 
of iininond transactions. 

After Diego Colon had again attained 
his vicert'gal rights, he endeavoured to 
extend th(‘ j)r<)vince which had been secured 
by actual colonisation ; and his first step 
in this dirtetion was the founding of a 
Spanish settlement on the island of ('uba 
by Velasqiuiz, Diego’s friend of long 
standing, who was i:()mmissioned to carry 
it out. Dic'go, however, experienced the 
>.ime fate with him as did his father with 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon. Velasqiie/ under¬ 
took the inanagc'inent of the expedition, 
lor which the vice-regent paid the ex¬ 
penses ; but no soont!r«liad he established 
liiinselt in Cuba than he sinit rei>orts of 

^ .. his successes direc t to the ('ourt. 

Gold on . I ■ I • 

^ . r rei'restMiliiiL Ins achievc'inents 

the Coast of • 11 1 m 1 

,, m such glowing colours that his 

authorisation as goviM'nor of 
the island as well as vice-regent, for which 
h(‘ liadsmal, was not denied to him. 'fhe first 
settlement on the eoiitineiU also followtul 
close u])on tlie discoverii'S ol Columhns. 

Th(^ eyes oi the government, as well 
as ot the lovers of adventure, had 
been turned to these regions by the gold 
which he liad found in larger qiiantitu's 
on the /oast of Wragiia. Alrcxidv in 150S 
Alonzo de Hojeda, a veteran ex})l(.)ier, and 
Diego d(' Niciifsa had received j)crmission 
to found two new colonial pu'ovinces 
which were to extend from the Gulf of 
Praha to the east, and from ocean to 
oci*an in the W(‘st ; hut their undertakings 
had beim followed by si'vere misfortune 
lor many years. Not until both leaders 
liad lost their lives through the vicissitudes 
incidental to their attempts at colonisation 
was the foundation of a modest settlement 
achieved on the coast of Darien, receiving 
the name of Santa Maria la Antigua. 

This settlemcuit also might have been 
ruined, owing to the lac k of necessaries 
and the })assive rc'sistanca* of the natives, 
if Vasco Niihez de Palhoa had not made 
a S])eeially suitable leader, who under¬ 
stood how to turn the undertaking into a 


success. Balboa wanted an accredited 
legal title for his influential position. While, 
on the one hand, he turned to S])ain in 
order to have his leadeiiess companions’ 
selection of himself confirmed, on the other 
hand he strove to commend himself to 
the government by some prominent deed. 
To him, as to Coluinbns, the Indians 
n n Ik given information about 

Dfscovers^ aiiotlier ocean. The solution of 

the Pacific problem seemed particu¬ 

larly a]>i)n)priate at a time 
when the; nec'essity for a farther advance 
towards the W(?st b(‘gan to be felt. Partly 
through his jiersonal ability in managing 
the Indians, and partly also by th(' extreme 
sc'verity with which he met evcMy attempt 
at insubordination, Niihez dc* Balboa suc¬ 
ceeded in confining the difficulties inci¬ 
dental to the crossing of the isthmus 
almost exclusively to bodily hardshi])s 
and privations, which arc unavoidable on 
a march throngii sparst‘ly ]>o})iilated and 
tropically unhealthy forest-land. 

Even so lu* lost many ot his followers 
before lu‘, astlu' first Eiirojiean, caught right 
of the Paeifie Ocean from the last mountain 
range in the west, and was able some days 
later, on arriving at the coast, to take 
])osscssion of it and all the islands situated 
within it. On account of the treasures 
of gold and pearls which resulted from 
this ex})edition, his discovery proved to be 
highly im}K)rtant. He was not permitted 
to rea]) the fruits of his labours, for, liefore 
the new'S of his discovery reached Spain, 
Pedrarias Davila had sailed as governor 
of the j^rovince of Darien, and by his 
jealous distrust had pre])ared a somewhat 
inglorious end h^r Balboa. 

The countr}', however—the Isthmus of 
Panama and the adjoining northern terri¬ 
tories.—became the. oldest most imjxirtant 
continental j^rovinceof the Spanish colonial 
kingdom, and on account of its treasiires it 
received the name of Casiilla del Oro, 
“Golden Ci^stile.” The question whether it 
. , was actually the eastern 

I • I border of the Asiatic con¬ 
ic o onia which ('olumbus had 

mg om discovereil received the first 
convincing answan' through Ballx^a’s dis¬ 
covery. Although people were soon certain 
that South America w as separated from and 
dilferent from the well-known regions of 
Asia, a considerable time elaj^sed before 
they W'ere willing to concede the same with 
regard to the northern half of the American 
continent. On the whole, the knowledge 
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of South America made far more ra])itl 
progress than that of North America. 
The mediieval su})erstition tliat the pro- 
chice of the soil increased in value the 
nearer one got to the ecpiator had in 
this case a distinct intliienre ; and the 
rivalry between Si)ain and Portugal, 
though it was shortly given u]'>, had its 


The Great 
Discovery of 
Magalhaes 


share in directing the expedi¬ 


tion of the equator. To it we 
are indebted lor the voyages 
of Amerigo Ves])ucci (1502) and of (ionzalo 
('oelho (1503) on the part of Portugal, and 
for those of jiian Diaz de Solis (1515) on 
behalf of S])ain, which o]iened up the coasts 
of South America far beyond the mouth of 
La Plata. Tlu'V pa\'ed the way for the 
e])och-makin^ achievement of Fernando 
de Magalhaes, who, during his search fora 
south-western jiassage to the (xist Asiatic 
Moluccas, or S])ice islands, which had in 
th(‘ m(*antime become better known to the 
Portuguese, sailed through the ar{‘hi|)(‘Iago 
at the southern extn'mity of America. 

I^y actuall\- reaching the Asiatic* islands 
Magalhaes irrefutabK (‘X})osed ('olumbus’s 
e.rror and first brougiit his ])roje(’t to com¬ 
plete ic'.disation. \\’hen. alter his death, 
his crew returned home by way ol the 
Pape ol (lood l:lo]>e, thi* problem of the 
s])herical foim ol the earth first receiviui 
a prac'tical holulion. This vo\’age was 
inlinitel\’ more ])roductive ot scientific 
results than tlu* ;ichu‘vement of ('(»lumbus. 

Up to that time the colonies of the 
western Indies had hardly lullilled the 
hopes which had l)e<Mi ccnitred on their 
discovery. Many j)rolitable tro])ical ]>ro- 
ducts had bec*n lound, and their imj)orta- 
tion into Sjxiiii. as well as the maintenance 
ot the colonists already scattcued over ex¬ 
tensive tracts of land, who yet dc*j)i‘ncled 
almost exelusiv’ely on tlieir native cx)untry 
tor sifp})ort. hari led to tolerablv brisk 
trade intercourse, in which, as the mother 
country was hardly c'qual to the whole task 
g . , of colonisation, the tradc*rs of 

1,1 tonugii nations took an active 

ever, ju'oved by no means pro¬ 
fitable' to thc^ state. The ecpiijuuent of 
so many expeditions, and the c'Stablish- 
ment of the nece.ssary administrative 
a])paratus at home* and abroad, entailed 
considerable' expense. In sjnte ot the 
attem])t which had been made to raise* an 
adequate rcvcuiue by means of duties and 
taxes, among which the royalty of a 


tw'entieth ])art on all ore discovered ranked 
first, yet these had so far yielded but 
moderate profits. Auriferems sand had, 
indeed, been discovert^d on Hispaniola 
and Cuba and in sc'veral place's on the 
continent, and washing tor gold had 
begun ; but, owing to the jioor quality 
of the sand, the labc^ur w'as l)y no means 
combined with large* jirofit. 

Moreover, the colonies suffered through 
this discovery; for the natives, overburdc'ued 
with hard work, diminished with astonish¬ 
ing rapidity, and already in flic first third 
of the sixteenth c;.entury threate'iied, on the 
islands first inhabited, to l)ec'ome alto- 
gethcr extinct. The colonists, who .sought 
only to enrich themselves by the gold 
washings as c[\iickly as j)ossible and at 
any c'ost. in order that thc'y might Ic^ad an 
idle life of debauchc'ry, t*xlra\a';anct' at 
home* or in the scdtlemeuts, wen* anothei 
dangerous elemc'nt in the communitw 
The government must by no me*.ms be* 
hc'ld ('iitirely responsible lor the hu t that 
thisstateof affairs atterwards ass\unc‘d suc'h 
])rc)portic)ns that tin* Spanish colonies c:ould 
even with exiiggi'ralion have* been de- 
('l ilu'd as “ mining colonies,” 
Ever sinc'c' the sec'ond voyage 
of Columbus it had l)ec‘ii 
made* a univ('rsall\’ binding 
rule* that all vc'ssels convc'X ing c'lnigiants to 
the new continent should cairy with thi'in 
an c'qual cargo not only of indigenous 
cereals iind scc'ds. but also of shrid>s, tree's, 


European 
Animals in the 
New World 


and useful ])lants for the colonic's’ c‘X])eii- 
inentation m the* various tc'rritories. 

Thc^ EurojH'an donu'stic animals, the 
grc'ater nuinbcu'of which throve* in theNc'w 
M’orld. wore first iin])orled by tlu* Spaniards. 
America possessc'd but few', and ol these 
lied many were jiroduc tivc*. The* Imrse not 
only hc'camc, in many distrirts of Americ:a. 
an almost indisjn'iisable possession, but 
it even juojiagated through wild brec'diiig. 
Cattle also throve cxcc'c'dingly well on 
American soil ; not only diej thc'y, as 
livestock, form one of the most marketable 
articles for trade in the colonies, but tlieir 
hide's constituted one of the staple com¬ 
modities for export to Enrojie. 

Nothing, however, increased as rajiidly 
among the Indians as did poultry ; altcu’ 
the middle of the century the ])ionc^ers c)f 
western civilisation W’ere greeted by the 
crow'ingol acock, even in clistricts where thc^ 
foot of a Eiirojiean had never been before'. 
Experiments with less simple cnlfivation 
hacl also early been made in the colonies. 




THE SPANIARDS IN MEXICO 

THE VICTORIOUS CAMPAIGNS OF CORTES 


T he tact tliat tlic interest of tlu; f^ova^rn- 
inent liecanu' more and inon^ centn^d 
upon the quest lor ])recious on;s was 
( hiidly due to tlit* develo])inent of (he dis- 
('ov(‘ri{‘s duriii/^ tlie thirteenth and tour- 
te(‘nlh centuries, ('olund)us liad ascribed 
but tritliiif; inqiortance to the encounter 
with th(; Yiu'atan trading bark. 

lie assunu'd that Ix'c ause the traders had 
ii(. oi(‘ on board none was to be* fouiul in 
tlieir native countr\’ or in the land ot their 
destination. Tln‘ coinparativt^ lU'velo])- 
ineiit ot civilisation with which the 
e,\])loi(‘rs had here tirst*(:ome in touch thus 
nunaiiual unnotK'ed. Not until the su])er- 
tic'iallv e.\])lored (oasts of the Gull of 
Mexico had b(*(‘n suliinitted to a ('loser 
tjxaininalion was this halt-forgotten trad¬ 
ing nation again iliscovtu'ed, and while the 
iK'wi'nuiers were following in their track 
the first of the American fairy-lands was 
dis('los(‘d to tile view of Europeans. 
Aft(‘r l)i(*go Vi'lascpiez had, during his 
. jHTsonal attemjits to colonise 

panis (hiba. a('hiev(*d such iini)ortant 

Expeditions lit., ^ V 


accounts sounded so extrcMiU'ly tempting 
that Vak‘squ(‘/ in tin; following year 
(h'cided on sending a stcond and larger 
exjieditioii to th(‘ same rc^gions, placing his 
iK'phew, Juan de Grijalwi. at tlu; head. 
Th(‘ new ileid sighted land off the islaiul of 

- . . ('ozumel. Wdien the Siianiards 

Spaniards r,,,,,, i 


Trading on 


ext(nided towards 


( uba. a('hiev(*d such nni)ortant 

iLfXpeditions ^ ^ ' • 

. results, it is not surprising 

in Mexico .1*1 i 1 • r *■ 

that he sliowed inclination 

and courage for further enterprise. Not 
many years after, in 1317, he sent a small 
fleet, in command of Id'ancisco Eernandez 
de Cordoba, with ordt'is to coast along 
the continent and barter with the natives. 

The shij)s reaclusl the j>eninsula of 
Yucatan, not tar from its south-eastern 
e\tremit^' ; then followed it in a northerly 
and westerly direction, andonl\’ turned back 
on meeting with hostility fnun the natives. 
They gav(‘ astonishing accounts of massive 
tt'injihis in which the cross was adored side 
by ^ide with stone idols ; of towns in which 
thousands of ])eo])le lived, following their 
resp('Ctive trades. They also re]>orted that 
ttu‘ latt(‘r did not go about half-naked, 
like most ot the natives whom they had 
hithiu to come across, but were conqiletely 
clothed, many wearing rich and costly 
garments almost like Europeans. These 


as it did in tlu; west, they 
W'ere (auitirmed in their idtxi that Yucatan 
must be an island, and they saihsl round 
in the wake ot the previous expeeJition. 

Not until th(‘y had seen the rising 
land a))])ear behiiul the coast, while follow¬ 
ing the yet undiscoveied short's of Mexico 
fartht'r to tlit“ north, did they believe that 
tht'y had reached tin* mainland. A vt'sstd 
returned to (’uba with this intelligenct'. 
(irijalva himselt, with the remainder ot the 
crews, sailed along the entire coast ot the 
Mexican realm, bt'yoiid Panuco in the 
north, trading and gathering intormation, 
without, h()wt“vt*r. venturing to attiunpr a 
settlement, h'or this, oii his return. \\v had 
to b(*ar serious rejiroaches from Diego 
Vidasquez, although his mode of action 
had been in slrii't aci'ordance with the 
terms of tlu* instructions lu had rei'e.iv'ed. 

Tlu^ remote jiossibility that someone 

else might ])recedt' and anlici])ate him in 
the dis('overy awaki'iieil in Diego ^\•las(plez 
the most painful anxiet y when tlu'ilimours 
of the discoveries by Cordoba and Grijalva 
had bi'guii to circulate in the colonies. The 
jireparations for the fitting out ot a fresh 
expedition commenced upon the arrival of 
. the first ship, and wh(*n 

ortes in Grijalva returned they 

Command of New ^ 

r * . W’ere carried on with in- 

Enterprise , ,,r , 

creased energy, vtdasquez 

had already found a leadin’ for this new 
expedition. His choice luul fallen on 
Fernando (ortes. who, after spending fifteen 
years in the colonies, where he had gained 
abundant experience and manifested 
singular htness, was alcalde of the capital 
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Santiago, and one of the most distinguished 
men ot the islami. Fernando Cortes is one 
of the most congenial of all the j)ersonalities 
who have taken ])art in the extension of 
the Spanish dominion on American soil. He 
was descended from a distinguished lamily 
„ of Medellin, had the advantage 

e asquez ^ sujCTor education, and 
oa ous j stiidi(*d law for two 

o ores Iinj)el]ed by enthusiasm, 

he had, in 1504, gone to the newly tlis- 
covereil country, and had accornj)aiiied 
Velascpiez during the first colonisation of 
(Alba, acting for a long time as his private 
secretary. The pros])ec.t of taking part, 
from that time under better cinnmstaiices, 
in the discovery of a new and promising 
tract ot land was suited both to his tem- 
])erament ami to his d(‘sir(‘s : and h(‘ 
willingly agreed to share tin* 

cost of the expedition out of _ 

his own fortune. \’elasquez, 
filled with jealousy, became 
sus])icious ot tlu‘ enthusiasm 
which Cories maiiifesterJ in 
the affair. Kven be lore the 
])rej)arations were concludc'd 
he repented of his choice of 
Cortes, and. foolishly enough, 
allowed this to become a])])a- 
reiit ; but ('ortes was resolved 
not to he. dis])lace(l. For 
this n'ason he sailed to 
Trinidad, a western harbour 
on the island, without await* L 
ing the ecpiijunent of his fernandc 

eleven shi[)s. The ordeA After conquerim 
wliich he there received Irom 


whi.h he there received tn.m 

VelaSCpieZ, not to kun'e until of the country, and inauRTurated a 
he had joined him for a beneficent system of colonisation, 
further conference, stu ved only to hasten woman, wli 

him in continuing his journey. He Marina in h 

suggested that Ca])e vSan Antonio, the service to ( 

western point of (hiba, shoukl be the meet- her. wuth 

ing-])Jace of the fleet. connected i 

As the time needed for e(|ui])])ing the the kingdo 

ve.ssels threatened to result in dangers for political co 

him, he took the risky .step of forcibly there. Thi 

detaining two ships intended for the convey- form the d; 

ance of provisions to Santiago and com- 
pleted his equijmient with their cargo, ^®*'**s 
referring them for j^ayinent to Velasquez. 
whose servant he still nominally was. * 

Cortes w^as able to put to sea in the middle small islanc 
of February, 1519, with rather more than founded no 
400 Europeans on bc^ard his eleven ships, Sjiaiiish col 
with about 200 Indians, sixteen horses, and Villaricade 
fourteen guns in addition. It was but a a friendly 
small troop considering all he accomplished on landing 


distinguished with it, although, inileed. it w^as looked 
C.ortes is one u])on at that time as one of the most 
j)ersonalities im])osing and pow^u ful forces that had ever 
extension of been sent forth to found a new' colony, 
icansoil. He The voyage wais at first along a 
lished lamily well-known route to Cozumel, and 
le advantage around Yucatan to Tabasco. During 
ication. and the ])receding (expeditious the explorers 
Jaw' for two liad met chiefly with animosity from the 
enthusiasm, natiws at the latter j>lare, so (kutes 
new'ly dis- rt‘solved to jmnish them. A footing had, 
iC('omj)aiii(‘d however, first to be gaimul b\’ fighting ; 
Ionisation ot but wuth the helf) of llu^ nniskids, and 
s his private more esjX'cialJy of tin* gnus and horst^s, tlie 
taking part, n'sistaiice of the jieople of Talxisco W'as 
•(‘Uinstaiices, ovtucome. Having felt the edge of the 
d promising S}>aiiish sw'ord, these natives altenxl th(‘ir 
to his tern- previous demeanour, and, bringing jue- 
s : and h(‘ S'Mits. submitttxl themselvt's to him. Two 
furtluu- strokes of fortune sne- 
, C(‘e(led this good Ix'ginning. 

A Sjianiard was rescued from 
Indian cajilivity on the coast 
ot Yucatan, when* lur had 
b(‘en shipw r(‘ck(Hl years betore 
with sevi'ial companions, of 
wkiom he remained the only 
survivor. His knowledge of 
the dialects and customs of 
tli(‘ (.:ouutry ])ioved most use¬ 
ful to Corit‘s, more (‘S]x*cially 
during the lirst ])art of his 
enterprise. He received simi¬ 
lar assistaiK'c at Tabasco. 
Theie happened to be an 
FERNANDO CORTES Aztec womaii among tin* 
After conquering: Mexico, this Uvcnity sku't'S wliolll, besidt'S 
Sp„.ish soldier developed the , , j ,| nativcb 

mining: and ag:ricultural interests ^ i 

of the country, and inaiig:uratcd a bad })resenl(*d to ( ()1 tes 
beneficent system of colonisation, as a ]H^ae(‘-of£ering ; and this 
y to hasten w'oman. w'ho receiv(Al the name oi Donna 
irney. He Mai iiia in baj)tism, rendt‘ri*d most valuable 

ntonio, the servite to C.ortes as an interincter. From 

le tile meet- her. wkth whom he had become closely 

coniiet'ted as hj^s mistress, he first heard of 
iii])])ing the tlu^ kingdom of the Aztecs and of tlie 
dangers for political conditions which then jirevailed 
of forcibly there. This information cnaliled him to 
the convey- form the daring plans for their subjection 
:> and com- W'hich he carried into effect with 

their cargo, almost inconceivable success. 

> Velasquez. Cortes sailed from Tabasco 

linally was. along the coast as far as the 

1 the middle small island oi San Juan de Ulk)a, and 
• more than founded not far distant from it the first 
level! ships, Sjiaiiish cidony on American soil, naming it 
i horses, and Villarica de la Vera (h nz. He was accorded 
: was but a a friendly recejition by the Aztec chiefs 
L'complishcd on landing. The news of the events in 


Cortes 
Among the 
Aztecs 



CORTES IN MEXICO: A STIRRING EPISODE IN THE SPANISH CAMPAIGN 


Receiving costly presents fronfthe Emperor Montezuma II., Cortes sent these to Spain, with reports of his doings, 
requesting at the same time for himself and his followers the governorship of the country, which he intended to 
sul>jugate to the Spanish crown. Then, desiring to be independent of Velasquez, who was associated in the expedition, 
Cortes, after despatching the best ship to Spain, ordered the destruction of the other vessels, and here he is seen giving 
orders for the burning of the boats. That accomplished, the followers of Cortes elected him as theii commander-in-chier 

1 I., Ill tin- |>.iimiii >4 l>y I S.ilis 

Tabasco had spread to Montezuma’s ot a commission which could lu; delivered 

ca])ital. and opinions as to the reception to only by word of mouth. Montezuma’s 

l)r accorded to tlu‘ stranger^^ had, at the re])ly was not lonf; delayetl. It was accom- 

kin,i<’s council, Ix-tm v(M v much divided. })anied by costl\’ ])rt‘sents of ^old an<l 

Ihil the disma\’ \Nlii»di tlie deieat ol the beautilul ItaitluMs ; but it was to the effect 

])eo])lt' ol Tabasco liad createtl stituii^th- that Cortes shouhl be satisfied with these 

eiied tlicir superstitious ideas, according to gifts and abstain from a personal visit 

whicli Oiudzalcoatl was said to have to the capital. 

])ro])h('sied his return to his })eo])le across That, however, was not the intention ol 
tlie eastern ocean. The S])aniards. who the Spaniards, nor did the gills suffice to 

liad as their attendants the lightning induce them to decide on a lruitl(‘ss return, 

which llash(‘d from the cloud, and the horse C'ortes rejieated his request to be ])ermitted 

wiiich s])ed along with lightning-like to appear ])efore Montezuma, at the same 

ra])idit\', seemed to give proot that they time making juejiarations for accom- 

wiMe tlu‘ children of the (lod of Thunder- ])lishing his visit to Mexico in spite of tlie 

clouds and of the W ind. Phe go\'ernor ruler’s desire. He looked, around for 
ol lh(‘ coast was tluM’elore orderetl to give confederates for such a contingency, more 
the strangers a peaceful reception and to e.specially as the attitiule of the Aztec 
meet their demands as far as possible. Totonacs b’ 

The ships, guns, and horses of the assume unmistakable signs ot 

.Spaniards astonished the natives ; but the ° unfriendliness. TheTotonacs, 

amazement of the court of Montezuma * pamar s inhabited the neighbour- 
was still grtuiter, owing to the skill of the ing country along the shore more to the 
Azt(;c scriln; who made faithful sketches of north, and who had but recently submitted 
the S])aniards for the illustration of reluctantly to the yoke of the Aztecs, 
the report sent to the ca])ital. Cortes had from the beginning been in touch 
added a statement to the governor’s with the Spaniards, and had rejieatedly 
message, saying that he was the envoy of a invited them to visit their cajiital, 
great king in the far cast, and the bearer of Cempoalla. Cortes w^ent there with part of 
presents to the ruler of Mexico, as well as his crew, and, returning to Vera Cruz, was 
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more than satisfied tliat he could now, 
with this cover for his line of retreat, saf(‘ly 
venture upon a march into the interior. 
]^efori‘ all things it was necessary to 
(establish a ii'clini,' of unity in liis small 
force. ('.orti'S liad no intention of allowiiifj^ 
Ihego V(‘las(iiiez to rea]) the fruits of 
his laliours ait(*r the (*vident sif^ns of 
animosity which the latti'r had, at the last. 
sh(>wn towards him ; and the majority ol 
his followers were of the same o])inion. 

Velas{[uez now^ himst'H e\j)erienced what 
he h;id broiii^ht on Diego ('olon dining the 
( oloni'^at i('n ot ( 'uba. ('ortt^s sent Monte¬ 
zuma’s cost]\’ piwsents straight to Sj)ain 
with (h'tailed re])orts aiul at the same time 
di'inaiitli'd lor himsell and ior his tol]owei\-> 
the gove.rnoishij) ol the country, which 
he int(‘n«U‘(l to subjugate 
to the .'s])amsh Crown. ; 

'Phe ])ilot. .\laminos, who 
had directed all the 
vt)yages ol discoviu'v 
along this coast, was sent 
with the best shi]), as tlu‘ 

')eart'r ol this mes^agt^ 
uul, in order to prevent 
any attem])t at destution, 
the rem.under ot tlie f!t‘et ; 
was declared to bi* no 
longt'r siMWoi'tliy, and C 
was theieloi'e straiideil 
and desliov-d. As soon 
as this had been accom- 
])lished. the lollowiMS of 
('ortes de(iar(.‘d theun- 
selvt^s indi‘])end(‘nt ol 
\Vla.s(pH'z, and a.gam 
chos(; Cortes as then 
commander-in-cliiel. The 
followers ol A’elasqiK'Z at 
least made Some show ol 
o])positi(m, but they were dedeated by the 
majority. Alter the leaders had been 
sevi'rely pnmshed by wav ol e\am])h‘. the 
remainder sulunitttHl to the iiu'vitabh*. 
(’ortes, having made sure, of his men, 
started lor tho int(nior with a nunuu'ous 
ndiiuie ol native Indians. The fartluu', 
howevi'i' tliat h(‘ aih’anci'd, the more 
urgently M<»nlezuma warned him against 
lliis visit to the cajiital: and as the 
Si>auiards were rept^atedly told by th(‘ 
fndi<uis who acconi])ani(d them of the 
trea('her(/us jdans which had beim laid by 
order (»f the Aztec ruler, the ex]>lorcrs 
advanced in continual anticipation of war. 
They first nut with open hostility on 
entering Tlazcala’s territory. These bravo 


mountaineers, who had lor centuries suc¬ 
cessfully re})elled all the attacks of their 
neighbours, would not now submit to the 
newcomers. This nusint a long and 
bitter struggle, entailing heavy losses for 
the Spanianls also, to convince llu* people 
of Tlazcala that even their fearless bravery 
could avail nothing in tlie fare of iirearms. 
They therefoii^ sued for ])eace and becanu^ 
triK^ and trustfiiends of the Sjianiards 
lui hearing from the Totonacs that tliese 
strangers also enleiiained anytliing but 
trieiully feelings for the .Aztec ruler, and 
that they were ri'soK'tnl to ]>nt an end to 
his tyranny in (Uie way or anolh 'r. After 
the Sjianiards luid resttul in 'Plazcala’s 
territory from the lalignes ol thi' march 
and battles, and had ri‘inforce I their 
army with addilional men 
Iroin among the Tlazcalas, 
they rc'sununl their mareh 
and first rea'du'd C.holiila. 
Heu' they w'ere again nu‘t 
1 )\' Montezuma’s imssi'ii- 
gt‘rs. who loibade them to 
ri'T.uim and advised thi'ir 
rctlurii. C<»rt('sat tin*same 
tinu' learned lr()m his 
Indian eon1edi'iat<‘> that 
tli(- intention was to 
attack him and his 
lollowei's on theii' <l(})ar‘ 
tune In oriler to antiei- 
])ate this he seized th(‘ 
liostile ringleaders and 
ga\'e lip till' ti>w'n to his 
Indian allice^ to pillage*. 
This they aceomj)hsh *d so 
thoroughly that ('Neii the* 
great p\'iamid ol the 
Temple (»1 OiU‘tzal<’oatl 
was thrown into a lu'a]) ol 
ruins. Montezuma intimiilattal. denied 
all knowiedge of tlie outrage*, aiiel e.iid not 
again \'enture‘. to e)])])ose the Sjianiards, 
1’nmolesU‘d. they climheel o\'er the 
meumtain ridge* eef Pojiocatc'jietl down into 
the vallev of M(?xico, and thiough the 
higliway l(*ading from Izta}>ala}uni they 
entereel TenochtitlaU, which is w*ashe*d by 
th(‘ se*a. d'housands of tlu^ natives stareel 
at them with .scarcely less asteinishment 
tlian they themselves felt at the advanced 
state of civilisation whii'h the'v ence)un- 
tered at every stoj>. Monteizuma. att(*nd(‘d 
by a numerous retinue, met them almost 
humbly, and assigned to tlu‘m as their 
quarters the jialace of his father, which, 
owing to the thick walls surrounding the 



MONTEZUMA II 


Aztec emperor of Mexico, he became a 
I)risoner in the hands of the Spaniards, and 
was killed by his own subjects for dcuiandin)^ 
that their enemies should depart unmolested. 
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whole huihling, was aclajited for defence 
as w( 11 as for a dwelling-jdace. At first 
the intercourse bt'lweeii tlu‘ king and tlie 
S])aniartl was to all ap])earan((‘s (juite 
friendly. Moiitt'/niua, nevertludess. with 
quiet dignity, reji'cted all atteini)ts at his 
conversion ; on the other hand, he de- 
clartnl his willingness to acknowledge the 
K"'l'oror Charlos V. as his 
and the ^^overeign and to })ay liini a 
Spaniards tribute ill ores and costly 

materials. Notwithstanding.his 
mode of dealing was not straighttorward. 
An attack which luul in the meantime 
been madii by the Mexicans on the 
S]ianiards remaining at Vera Cmz was 
Jiroved to have been instigated by Monte¬ 
zuma. and this treachery served the 
Spani.'irds as a jiretext for compelling the 
king to move out of his palace into the 
Sjianish quarter, wIumx' he was treated 
more or less as a prisoner. He was forced 
to do homage to the emjieror with solemn 
ceremony, and had actually to transfer 
till' goverimitmt to the Sj^aniards. who. 
alh‘r the sujipression of one atteiu])! to 
raise another descendant of the royal 
family to the throiu' as ruler, began to 
assume the government and administra¬ 
tion of the country in an entirely iieaceable 
manner. The transition would have btaui 
accom})lished without bloodsluxl if dis- 
turbau(X‘strom without had not intervened. 

Although Alamiru)S had received orders 
to sail sfraiglit to Spain without touching 
at the colonial harbours, fie could not 
ndrain from stopping at ('uba. though 
hut hurriedly and in secret, to circulate 
the news of ( ortes’ extraoixlinary success. 
The greater the prize the ketuier became 
V(‘Iasqu(*z’ desiie not to allow it to be 
wiested from him. For this reason he 
did not content himself with lejiorting 
tlu! disloyal cornluct of Cortes to Seville 
but used every (mdeavour to fit out a 
Second fleet for an ex])edition to dejirive 
Cortes of the jirize before he could gain a 
Rival "1 flic new country, 

of the Narvaez, to whom 

Spaniards Velasquez entrusted the duty of 
Iniinbling Cortes and bringing 
him back to a sense of obedience, headed a 
force which, though considerably superior 
h) that of Cortes, yet lacked cohesion. 
The vice-regent. Diego Colon, had, with¬ 
out infringing the law, absolutely forbidden 
Velasquez to (Uidanger Cortes’ brilliant 
achievtuiKuit l)y a forcible invasion, and 
the repeated protests of his envoy, who 
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accomj^anied Narvaez’ fleet to Vera Cruz, 
were not without influence on the crew, 
whose ('onfidence Narvaez, who w'as less 
]><»pular as a man than ('ortes, taiknl to 
gain by his j)ersonal qualities. 

To tile challenge that the town Villarica 
should be surrendered to him ('ortes’ re¬ 
presentative rejilied by sending on the 
messengers to his commander in Mexico. 
Cortes, from his jiersonal interviews, soon 
nxalised that thtue would not lie much ditli- 
culty in drawing the men away from tlu'ir 
all(‘giance to Narvaez. Hi; therefore' o]H;iily 
entered into negotiations with him for 
comhined action, based iqion a division 
of the administrative jiowers ; but at the 
same time he collected all his availabli' 
military forces and moved hurriedU' foi- 
ward to meet Narvaez, lixiving a strong 
garrison, under Pedro de Alvarado, in the 
ca]>ital. As he had been exceedingly well 
informed lyv deserters, he was af)le lo 
sur])rise Narvaez during a dark night, 
meeting with hardly any resistance. When 
the latter It'ader, ^vho had lost an e\'e in 
the battle, had been taken j)rison(;r, 
almost the wholi' force wliich hr had 

Con** 

his Army liUi' Nai vu.’/ taking 

in Dnn**r "I to 

return to (.uba. This victory 
more than doubled ('ortes’ lori'es, for 
Narvaez had brought far moii' hoi semen 
and ritiemen than had Cortrs himsrlf. 

Meanwhile, a threatening feniirnt had 
begun to show itsidf in Teiiochtitlan 
immediately after the di'parturi' of Cortes, 
and when, during thi' celi^bration of a 
great festival, Alvarado was infoimeil 
that the crowds were to lx* incited tn 
attack the Sjianiards and ]il)erate Monte¬ 
zuma. he coiieluded that it wouid l)e 
highly advisable to antici]).'ite such a 
stroke, and therefore he attacked the 
rejoicing muhitnde and dis])ersed it afti'r 
a terrible massacre. The Mexicans now 
on their part changixl to ojien hosfility. 
and surroundeil the Sjianiards so closely 
that Alvarado had to summon Cories to 
his aid as quickly as jiossible. 

Cortes hastened to Mexico as soon as lie 
liad again reorganised his forci's. Tlii' 
S])aniards, of coursi;, ])ercei veil everywlu're a 
changeiland unfriendly disposition towards 
them, but as th(;y did not fmd thidr move¬ 
ments barred, they were able to join tin; 
besieged after a sharj) fight. Cortes re¬ 
cognised. when too late, tliaf he had gained 
nothing thereby, but that instead he had 
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made the Spaniards’ supremacy, which had 
l)cen won under such difficulty, de])endcn1 
upontlu^ issue of a single battle. As soon as 
lu‘ (‘iiten'd the town all patlisweic^closed !<► 
liiin, and the riMidort'ed host ol Spaniar<ls 
lound themselves now as hopeli'ssly 
menaced as Alvarado’s division had been. 

At first the Spaniards attem]>ted to 
gain the inastt^ry over tlieir adversaries 
by open fight, and in sjfih' of the fact that 
th(‘3^ ovtulhrtnv thousands of the badh’ 
armed natives, the latter seiuned continu- 
alK" to increas(‘. ('ortes thereii])on {Uid(‘a- 
voured to shelter himself under the 
authority of the im])rison(Hl king, and the 
a])pearance of the latter on the battk^- 
iiients of the ])alace actually led to a 
short armistic(,*. When Montezuma 
ass(M't(‘d that he was not a ]>risoner and 
commanded that the Spaniards w(‘re to 
b(' allowed to dejxirt unmolested, then the 
iag«- of his subjects turned on him. and 
he was struck and wounded by so many 
st(ai(‘s that he died wilhin a few da\‘s. 

With him vanish(‘d the M(jxicans’ last 
rt'nmtmt ot considt'ration lor their op¬ 
ponents. It now bec;im(‘(‘vident to Cortes 

_ . tluit h(' would have to g(‘t out 

The Tragic ^ . „ , . , 


Two-thirds of the S])aniards and an even 
greater ])roportion of their native allies had 
either be.en kilkid or taken j)rison(US there, 
and th(‘ latter were bksl to death on th(‘ 
altarsol the idols. All the arlilhu'^', most 
of the niusk(‘ts, and lort\ -si\ out of the 
sixty-seven horsi-s were d(>stro\ed. ('ortes 
sub.sequeiitly di‘S])atched only a fifth of 
^ . thegolden treasuresasarovaltv 

S,.runsh king, the re- 


Aztec Altars 


maindei was haiuk'doverto the 


p - * of the town, cost what it might. 

ae O investment bv tlu* enemy 

Montezuma , 

w'as so (lose tlnit it was not 

eyen ])ossible to make secret ])re]>arations. 
ICacli step ol the retreat along the 
causewa\' ova‘r the lak(“, which was one 
and a (piarter mih‘S long, had to be gained 
b\’ fighting, ('ortes started, ho])iug thus to 
lessen the dangcM'. Tlu' tMiem\’, having long 
fur<*seen su<'h a contingencN', w'(*n^ at once 
jirepared. and ])ressed forward vigorouslw 
ligliting from boats on both sides of the 
eausew'aw wliich was broken through in 
v^arious j)la('es. sending a showaM' of missiles 
alter the relri*ating men. ('ortt's had 
tin own a ]>ortable bridge oyer the first of 
tlu' three ( anals that intersected the cause- 
vvaw which his mem a('tiially suci'eeded in 
ciossing; but by the timci the sec'ond 
canal was reached discipline had alread\' 
b(‘en so weaktmed by the sevtM'ity of the 
attack on all sides that the bridge was no 
]oug(‘r available : in fact it had not even 
Ihmui carried forward. The crowd of fugi¬ 
tives now rushed on, over the bodies of 
tiiose in advance, and when the mainland 
W'as at hmgth reached, order was re¬ 
established to some extent. 

A cypress-tree marks the spot w'here the 
rout (*nd(‘d, and isstill preserved as a monu¬ 
ment ol the “ noche triste ” (sad night). 


soldicu-s; biitalmost (everything 
had b(‘cn lost in the terribU' light. Those 
wlio had escajKid wen* alnujst without 
exception wouiKled and were in a ('ritical 
position, for they w'ere still many hundreds 
of inil(.es from th(‘ near(‘st friendly district. 

('.ortc‘S, thinking that the enem\' w'ould 
have rendered the old road im])racticable 
for him in various W'ays, marched round 
the lak(‘S on the northern shore, and actuallx' 
r(!ach(Ml Otiimbri via Teotihiiacaii before 
fresh numluers were addt*d to tin* ])ur- 
suing enemy, who intended attacking him 
in front. Th(*re tin* Si)aniards bad once 
more to fight lor their lives against an 
overw’helmingly superior fonx* (('ortes 
estimate(J the numb(*r of his (iiiemies at 
200,000), and tlu* hardly w'on victory wa^i 
no doubt du(* to tlu* circumstance that 
they were able to kill the enemy’s ](*ader in 
tin* midst of his w'arriors. After the battle 
the Sj)aniards w'(*re. at any rate, able tc, 
continue tin* retreat uruler less ])ressun'. 
but not until tin*}' t*ntered the territory (T 
Tlazcalan could they consider thi'mselyi‘S 
safe, the Tlazcalans having r(*mained 
faithful to the covi'iiant W'hich th(*\' ha-i 
made w’ith tin* Spaniards. 

Months]>asst*d befoie tlu* S])aiiiards had 
recovered from the terribU* fatigues of the 
retreat, and b(*(*n so far leinf )r(X‘d b\' con¬ 
tingents from the islands that ("ortes could 
once more think of taking tlu* of^msive. 
11(5 left tin* hos])itabl(.' Tlazcalans during 
the last weeks of the \ear 1520, ain^l en¬ 
deavoured, b\' tin* subj('Ction of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, to restore tin* 
or ])restige of the Spanish arms. 

^ . He tln*n attacked Tezcuco, in- 

Urgnniser strategic 

basis from which to pri*})are for the con¬ 
quest of the island town of Teuochtitlan. 
In consecpieiice of the political situation 
wdiich had been computed by Anahuak, 
Cortes found confederates at Tezcuco 
after the banishment of the Aztec governor. 
Cortes now' proved himself to be as good 
an organiser as he had hitherto been a 
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leader. While carrying on the war against 
the coast towns, chietly with the aid of 
his allies, who were in ooinniand of small 
Spanish divisions, he ina<le. a canal from 
Tezcuco to th(! (kilf of Mexico, and in a 
practically unassailable position he built a 
fleet of thirteen slii})s, which, on the (open¬ 
ing of the canal, ])ut to sea. so that he 
was able to ward off the troublesome 
invasion of hostile vessels. Attacks on one 
coast town aftrr another were now undm- 
taken from both land and sea, those towns 
which commanded the entrance to the 
canal being the 
last to fall. As 
the fleet at the 
same time gained 
a decisive victory 
over the Mexican 
fle(d of boats, 
which accord¬ 
ingly now no 
longer existed as 
a fighting sea 
force, the S])an- 
iards wen^ in a 
})osition to turn 
to the invasion of 
the capital itself. 

Cuitlaliuac, the 
king who had led 
the battles of the 
“ noche triste,” 
had died in the 
city after a n'ign 
of only tour 
months. He was 
succe(‘ded by 
yuauhtemoetzin 
— Guatemoc:in — 
who, as a brav(‘ 
ruler, ])rov<‘d in 
no wise inferior 
to him. After a 
lew Unsuccessful 
at tacks, the S])an“ 
iards had to ac¬ 
knowledge the 
impossibility of 
taking the town 
by storm, but 
the systematic 
siege to which 
they had reluct¬ 
antly resorted jhe Christian cross 



well .as eveiy hous(‘, was defended with the 
greatest courage by the natives, who were 
crowded tf)g(‘therin ovi;rwh(dming numbers 
in Tenochtitlan ; and so long as the entrances 
to tlie town on the* water side were not 
completely in the hands of the Spaniards, 
Cortes’shi])s wane not in a ])osition entirely 
to ])revent ])rovisions from reaching the 
b(‘si(‘ged. In S])ite of this, the Spaniards 
advanced slowly but surely, and, after a 
siege lasting almost ten weeks, succeeded 
in confining the enemy to a small })ortion 
of the town by ])nHing down the sur¬ 
rounding houses, 
so as to emsure 
the dt'ployment, 
during the battle, 
of the artillery 
a n d c a v a 1 r y 
which largely 
foniK'd the Span- 
i s h s t re n g t h . 
yuauhtemoef zin 
tlum, rt*alising the 
impossibility of 
holding the 
s1arv(‘d-( nitttiwn, 
attem])ted to 
(‘sca])e bv s(‘a, 
but tell into Iln‘ 
hands ot the 
Spaniards. Tlu' 
besiege'd llu'U 
also gave uj) all 
resistanct', and 
on August 1 )th, 
I5-T. tlu' heroic 
ch'tendi'is epiitteal 
the ruins ot Ten¬ 
ochtitlan. Imme¬ 
diately after this 
siicce'ss. Cories 
re'Siimed the* 
activity which 
had heeni int(‘r- 
ru])ted l.)y the 
a])])earance ot 
N arvaez on the 
coast. Monte¬ 
zuma’s record of 
taxes enabling 
him to form as 
correct an idea 
as ])ossible ol the 
N AN AZTEC ALTAR exteiit and con¬ 


j 0^.01 LUO the CHRISTIAN CROSS ON AN AZTEC ALTAR CXieiU ailQ COU- 

]) roved l:)oth in thi.s reproduction of a beautiful piece of statuary, Corte.s, the StitutlOU f)f tlu 


ti'dio'm ind conqueror of Mexico, is represented placing: the Christian Cross on 

, " aijvi ujiii Aztec altar, supplanting in so doing the native image, greatly to 

cult. Lv(‘ry inch dismay and indignation of the Mexican chief, who has in 
m ^ endeavoured to prevent what to him is an art of sacrilege. 

Ol me ground, as by mouo y suoi 


king d o m , h t‘ 
organised 
the territory and 




THE SPANIARDS IN MEXICO: BATTLE SCENE FROM AN OLD DRAWING 
Of the many battles fought by the Spaniards in Mexico, perhaps the most desperate was that with the inhabitants of 
Michnaran. towards the middle of the sixteenth century, when the Spanish forces undei Cortes were joined by the 
Tlazcalans, who brought their famous war-dogs to bear upon the struggle. Thi.s engagement was the outcome of Indian 
treachery, which is typified by the figure of a man hangingin the background of the picture. That the battle ended in a 
victory for the Spaniards and their allies is signified by the mutilated body of an Indian champion in the right-hand corner. 


th<* taxes on iliis l)asis. The 
news ()l a nch and lii.i,dil\’ n\'ilist‘(l ('ouiitr\' 
whu'li had at last Ihusi disv-ovnit'd on 
Aincricaii soil, and ^^■as sisurcd to tin* 
SjKuiisli Crown l)y his ciU'iy^N'. ])iovt‘d (x\- 
ci‘t‘din^ly nst'fnl to Cortes, tor an impt'Uis 
was thereby ^dveii to tiie desire tor eniit;ra- 
tion such as had not (wisted since tlie 
second voyage of ('olnnihiis. The caj>ital of 
Mexico, wliich, with liis woiittai energy, 
Cortes at onc(‘ rebuilt, minibered. after a 
few years, scxeral thousands of inhabi¬ 
tants. and from thence a network of snialhu' 
Euroj)eaii settlements spread over the 
whole of Montezuma’s territory. 

During tliis pfuifxl the return of the 
Victoria, tlie only shij) out of Magal- 
haes’ fleet to complete the voyage around 
the world by the southern points of 
America ami Africa, had directed attention 
to the v^picc Islands. These were j)re- 


snmably sitmited within the S]>anish s])here 
ol authority : and the question ol tiiuling 
a shortfM’ route than the one discf'vered by 
Magalhat'S arising, two shij)s wen* imme¬ 
diately built at ZacLitiila. and shortlx* after 
began a systematic and ('ai\ ful exjdoration 
ot the Pacific coast of Mexico. • 
Corti's for a time iiidnlgf'O in the hope 
of discovering a ])assage through Central 
America. This desire, and the wish t(» 
ascertain the southern boundaries of 
the country compKued by him as quickly 
as ])ossible—for an invasion from the 
colonies ol Darien might with certainty 
he exjxuTed, in consequence of the im¬ 
pression which his conquests laid created— 
leil him to equip two fresh expeditions 
as S(M)n as circumstances in the interior 
of the province allowed of such a step. 
One, under the command of Pedro de 
Alvarado, advanced from the southern 
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f’arific Icrritoric'S of Mexico into tlie ])ro- their help lie either got rid of of int inidati d 
v^iiice of the Maya tribes, who occupied the conscientious ones. It so ha})j)encd that 
Ihc inountiiin districts to the north of the several contingents which Cortes had sent 
Tsthnius, wliich is th(‘ (Guatemala of to- after Cristobal dcOlid disap]ie;n'ed and ncn^cr 
da\'. Alvarado was able to take advan- reached their destination, so that the coin- 
tage of the same conditions which had mander-in-(‘hief only heard rumours of his 
proved of such assistanci; to ('.ortcs in ])r<»pos('d defection. Cortes, howc'vtM . lore- 
gaining the victory, and tlirougli the saw no serious danger. His efforts to gain 
jealoiisitis o1 tlie various (diiefs lie was able from the king his rc'cogiiition as governt)i 
to incite oiu' tribe against the other. had not been crowned with entire success; 

Though occasionally encountiM'ing an therefore, had Olid, in league with 
obstinaU' n'sistance, iie was obliged to Velascpiez, succ(hh1(hI in (‘stablishing him- 
conci‘d(' that the luavery of the natives self indejiendtaitly in the south, it would 
ecpialled tlu^ ('ourage shown at tlie didence certainly have cost C'orte^ lh(‘ grc'ater part, 
ol Tenochtitlaii ; but th('y wise not able, if not the whole, ol his governoishi]>. 

eithei' here or elsewheK*, to hokl tluar Cories. therefor(“, witli the (juic k dettM- 

owu ])erman(‘n 11 y against tlu* Spaniards, iniiiation peculiar to him, (piitted Me\i('o 
and th(’ campaign ]>roved ri('h not ni(M(‘ly in October, 1524, and sailed along tht‘ 
in glorv but also in matc*rial n‘sults. Atlantic coast as far as I'sumacinta. 

The oth(M exjiedilion. which (',ortes From thence traversing Yucatan wluinOlu'. 
sent at th(‘ sanu' tim(‘ along the coasts ol ptaiinsnla joins th(‘ mainlaiul. he cross(‘d 
the Atlantic to the south, was less success- Lak(‘ Isabel and r('aclu‘<i Olid's (olony on 
fnl. The leadin', Cristobal de Olid, Iroin tlu‘ tlu* coast. The objt'ct ol his journey had 
beginning gave rise to the sus])icion that luaMi atlaiiual bidoie his an i\ al : ()lid 

Jk‘ intended to sc'r\e Corti'S in th(‘ same had been removed, and th(> colon\' had n'- 
manner as the latter had Served Velasqn(‘/. turned to ob(‘(li(>iV\a‘. During his mari'h. 
He had indeed, at Puerto de C'aballos, in through consideiable 

a!li‘r ciicumnavigating the' jK'ninsula ^>f u 1 a ‘d unexploreil countrv, 

Yucatan, taken possession ol the (ountry o**® C(>rti‘S had bec'ome acijnainted 

in thi^ name ol Cortes, and tounded a with tlu' towns and ('ouiitries 

colon\' which lie calK'd Triunfo de la Cruz, of tin* Maya tribes of ihi' east, establishing 

'rhen hec‘\hnced the desire o( se'curing lor his claims on this ('ountrv in such a w<iy 

himseli a small tenritory Indweeii ('astilla that all danger ol loreign intervention 

ck‘l Oro, now an oiganised ])rovin(‘e ol was rtMiiovtui. 'Phe subjection ol t lu'peiiin- 
('eiitral America., and the Mexie an territory snla of Vueaitan, the sixit ol the la-^t tribes 
belonging to fortes. He began byattae'h- who still adhcu'eal to tlu' ancient, gemuine 
ing to himsedf all th(‘ rt'stless and adviui- Ma\'a traditions, was noi, it is tnun vri- 

lurous elements in both ]U'oviiiC(‘S, and with ously attenijiteal until soino ye'ars latiU' by 
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A PRESENT-DAY VIEW OF THE AQUEDUCT BUILT BY CORTES IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 
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Francisco clc Montejo, and it was carried 
thrt)Ugh c()nii)aratively slowly and with 
varying success. After the peninsula had 
been ex])lored on all sides, both by land 
and sea, its acquisition was but a question 
of time, as its i)rincipal secrets had been 
disclosed by Cortes. For a number of 
yt'ars, until new discoveries drew attention 
in other directions, the “ flotas dc Yucatan ” 
sailed there from time to time from Seville, 
bringing back rich treasures. Hut while 
C'ortes advanced into the jungle to jmnish 
the insubordination of his subjects, they 
boldly held up tluMr heads in the caintal. 
(.ortes was looked upon as dead, and 
liis eiKMuies—the energetic, 
unscriqmlous conquistador 
poss(‘Ssed an abundance of 
them in men who found that 
hi‘ had not been able to fulhl 
tlieir exagg(‘rated ho])es — 

W(!re so siq^tnior in force 
that they were soon able 
to annul the regency which 
he had instituted, and to 
st'ize the rtdiis of ^ov(‘rn- 
im‘nt for thems(;lv(‘S. This 
rival g o v e r n m e n t, how¬ 
ever, colla])sed iij)on the 
ai)proa(di to the town of the 
returning commander, who 
in th(‘ m(\antime had been 
constituted gov'(;rnor 
comniander-in-chief of the conquest of 


province* of New S])ain by 
C.harh'S V. But the germs of discontent 
which conqielled him in 1527 to go over 
t(' Spain in order to lay his case ])ersonally 
ludore the court date from these circum¬ 
stances. Tn spite of endless lawsuits 
he succeeded in acquitting himstdf W(dl 
btdoR! the ('(Hiiicil of the Indies, but, like 
Columbus, he, too, was not reinstated in 
his former ])osition. When he returned 
'Tk D j Mexico in 15)0 he was 
Conqueror tolerate a new gover- 


Superseded 


himself, and this weighed 
heavily on the j)roud conqueror. During 
this period he gave a fresh im])etus to 
discoveries in a north-westerly direction. 
He sent shi])s along the Pacific coast and 
also discovered the Hay of ('alifornia. In 
tlu; year 15^5 he himself once more pene- 
trat(‘d far uj) the coast of thi; Californian 
ptMiinsula. Although he was not the clis- 
coverer of the dt‘sired north-west j)assage 
any more than he had ])revi(^usly been the 
discoverer of Central America, he furthered 


a knowledge of the truth that North 
America was not connected with the 
continent of Asia, even in higher latitudes. 
Long before the middle of the ('entury 
the Spaniards had also pushed on far 
into the interior of the regions to the 
wk I-r north-west of Mexico. Nuno 
de Guzman had, in addition 
was City aad the subj<*ction of the 
ttxurious districts of the Aztec 

kingdom, advanced, in 15/,o, into the 
subsequent New Galicia- the })rovinces 
Durango and Sinaloa of to-day—with 
an army com])osc;tl of Sj)anish and 

Indian warriors. Rumours of towns rich 
in gold had enticed liim 

to these districts. They 
received a])]^arc;nt confirma¬ 
tion when a few of the 
followers of Fernando de 

Soto, who had gone from 
Florida straight tlirough the 
sontliern jirovinces of llu^ 
United Stales as far as Texas 
and Mexico, told of ('olonies 
wlu'.rci tlu; houses were many 
stort'ys high and where life 
was t‘ven as gay and as luxu¬ 
rious as in Mexic<.) itself. 

Th(‘y called the largest of 
FERNANDO DE SOTO t h e S (* toWRS Libola. It 
A Spanish discoverer, he greatly bec ame the goal of an CX- 

and distiugnished himself in the wllic'h Iliail V^aSfllK'Z 

Nicaragua expedition and in the 'Mm II juaii vaMpiLZ 

Peni, being subse- de (.oroiuido undcrtcjok 111 
15. >5 from (hiliacan in a 
north-westerly direction. Aftc'r he and 
his coin])anions had. with many struggles 
and jirivations, wandc'ied tlirough the 
arid regions between the (heat ('olorado 
and the Rio (irande, they did, in fact, 
arrive at the towns of the ihicblo Indians, 
wdiich had umistakably given rise to the 
rumours, but they failed to discover the 
rejiorted treasures in possession of the 
homely hnsbandiiK'n of Zuhi, WaJjii, and 
Mocpii. even as the*)' had failed to hiid 
Nuho de Guzman. The rejmted (hty of 
Gold now recei\x*d a new name. 

Even after many centuries tlie jdiantom 
of the trc'asures of Ouivira still lured 
the Spaniards into the desert jirairie 
land of the Llano Estacado. The Sjianish 
power, in reaching the Pueblo towns, 
liad ])ractically attained its northern 
boundary, b(‘yond which it advanced 
only indirc'ctly during the niiu'teenth 
century, when the oj^cuiing of the J'ai 
West set in motion on all sides a 
great stream of immigrants for California. 
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’em, being subse¬ 
quently appointed governor of Cuba. 


nor })laced immediately over 





PIZARRO DESCRIBING TO CHARLES V. OF SPAIN THE TEMPTING RICHES OF PERU 
Immediately after the discovery of America by Columbus, the gfolden land of the Indian tribes who inhabited Peru 
held a strange fascination for Spanish adventurers, of whom at once the most unscrupulous and the most brilliant 
was Francisco Pizarro, an erstwhile piK-tender of Estremadura. Returning to Spain after one voyage with a 
glowing account of the Inca kingdom, with its reputed wealth of gold and other precious minerals, he found no 
difRculty in persuading Charles V. to grant him the exploring rights for the conquest of the new province. 

From till- fMintiiig by ].ij:c<ino 
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THE SPANISH CONQUEST OF PERU 

PIZARRO'S BRUTAL METHODS WITH THE INCAS 


^()T only liad new life been infused into 
eini^nation by the achiunMunents of 
Cortes, but they had also ins])ired the desire 
for fresli discoveries. The Council of the 
Indies had never ])reviously been so 
occupied with re(|uests h)r ])errnission to 
make fresh attiuiipts at colonisation as 
diirinf^ tli(‘ years subsequent to the 
conquest of ]Vh‘xi('o. Th(ue was now no 
lon.t^er any need for the governnumt 
ofh(‘ially to continue ex])loration in the 
new regions of th(‘ world ; the enterprising 
spirit ot its subj(‘cts coin])eted for pre¬ 
eminence in the matt(;r ot discoveries. 

C )f course, all the adventures for which the 
Council of the Indic's had granted conces¬ 
sions were not actually undertaken, while 
some, again, ])roved such al)solute failures 
that the holders renounc(‘d their claims 
within a short tinu*. and evtui colonites 
whi<ii. lik{‘ Santa Marta, had subsisted for a 


number of years, had occasiouidly dec lined 


The Spanish 
Explorations in 
South America 


so rapidl>’ that th(‘y recjuired 
to bi' completc'ly rec'onsti- 
tuti-d, Even though vast 
Irac'ts ot land on the confines 


of the Sj>anish ('olonies remaiiu'd for more* 
than a ceiiturv still unreclaim<‘d—tracts 


their attention was naturally directed 
towards tlu' south. The vo\'ages along the 
Pacific coast had so far resultc^d only in the 
knowledge r)f various races who were in an 
uimsnally low state of civilisation, and no 
doul)t it was on that account that so long a 
time elaj)sed betore the Sj^aniards guessed 
. at the existence of the country 
Spaniards Through a mi^- 

-understanding, the name of 
Peru was again assigiu'd to it. 
Him was the* name of a small kingdom 
on the bay of San Miguel, at dic‘ south¬ 
western end of the isthmus. Balboa had 
jdready touch(*d ther«\ and it liad bt'en the 
goal of an ex])(‘dition wliich Pascaial dt^ 
Andagoya undertook in 1522. The direct 
result did not sur])ass what the ox])edi- 
tions into tlu* region^ of Darien had led 
num to expect. 'I'he natives, liowever, 
who had by that tim(‘ lua'omt' more 
intelligible, made it (“leartu' than (‘ver to 
th(‘ gold-seeking Sj^aniards that there 
existed great kingdoms in the south on the 
Pacific coast, wluMe they W’ould find the 
yellow' ore in jihmty. This ncwvs could 
aj)})l\' only to th(‘ kingdom of the Incas. 

The asser tions of tin* Indians liad made 


over w'hich tlu’ Sjiaiiiards wvre nc'ver in an indelible impression, (‘specially on oiu; 
a positi(Ui to 1‘xercise mon’ tlian a formal of the folUnvers of Andagoya. Erancisec^ 
claim —yet scarceh’ an unexplored region Pizarro was an adventurer of the ordinary 
of larger dimensions was left in the type. He had tended the ])igs at his home 
southern half of the New World, w'ith the in Estremadura, but when still a youth he 


exception of those lowlands to the south had, w'ith Hojeda, cro.ssed the (X'ean in 
of the river Amazon, w’hich to this day are 1508. and had also shared in all the dangers 
still almost unknowm. In isolated instances which preceded the founding of the Darien 
the exiilorers pushed far forw'ard into colony. After its annexation he w'as 
regions w'hich up to now' had tkM been p.^ numbered among th? constant 

identified w'ith certainty, because no w'hite voyages of 

man w^ho coidd giv(‘ an account of his pf^^^**^** discovery. In this way he had 
experiences has ever again advanced so far. ^ ^ gained vast experience in all 

The Spaniards had jiresumably heard kinds of diflicult positions, and manifested 
vague rumours from the Indians in Central througlmut quiet but almost iiitlexiblc 
America of the existence of rich and perseverance, w'hich w'as highly ap])re- 
powerful states both in the north and also dated by his superiors and comrades, 
in the south, and when the exi)ansion of While evolving the plan for the discovery 
the Central American province to the of the golden land of the Indians, these 
north was closed by the conquest of Mexico, same qualifications also proved of immense 
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service to him. As liis means were in¬ 
sufficient for tlie equipment of an cxj)c<li- 
tion, in spite of iifleeii years’ service in 
the colonies, he turned to the colonists for 
assistance. Diego (Ud Almagro. a man of 
the same type as Pizarro. brought him a 
host of resolute comrades, but. like 
Pizarro, lie did not jiossess the necessary 
finamdal means. 'I'liese, never- 
theU'SS, were also found. Tlu* 


Pizarro's 

Gold-seeking 


r .... vicar oft he church of Panama, 
Expedition Hernando de Lu(,u(‘, not 

only possessed a small fortune liimself, 
which he was prejiared to stake on the 
undertaking, but liis redations with th(‘ 
governor. Pedrarias Davila and with 
other notabilities ol tlu' colony, made it 
jiossible for him to smooth the way tor the 
eiiterjirise in ('very direction, so that 
Pizarro wa'- abK* to make the first advance 
into the south in 15-14. 

Tile rt'suU of the exi>edition was by no 
means remiim'rativ(‘. ih)th Pizarro. who 
had sailed in advanct'. and Ahnagro. who 
followt'd him sonu' months lati'i. rc'c’on- 
noitred tlie coast trom Ikanama about lialt- 
way up to till' northern bounda.ry ol the 
kingdom of the fiu'a^. and gained but little 
treasuR' as a reward tor great hardshijis. 
Pizarro. howc'ver. again gi\'e brilliant 
jiroofs of his imp(*rtui bable jiowers ot 
endurance. Twice h(' si'iit his shij) ba( k 
to Panama, ri'inaining behind on tlu' 
totally strange ('oast with a httli' band of 
followers ; and when he finally lU'cided on 
a retuin. it was onlv with the object ot 
attaining, througdi personal intlueiu'e. tlie 
eipiijiment lor his I'Xpedition wdiich seemed 
indispc'iisabk' to him tor such distances. 

The con(]uest of Piu'u now lu'came tlie 
object ot a financial sjieculation for 
which a thoroughly business-like agree¬ 
ment w'as drawm u]). Luqne and his 
surt'ties found the mone>', while Pizarro 
and Alpiagro slaked their lives, and tlu* 
division ol the jiroceecls wais regulated 
accordingly. Not many months aft(*r his 
. return Pizarro was able once 

pams more to init to .sea, this time 

Almagro, in 
order again to resume the ex- 
])loration of thi* coast on the southern 
s])ot whii'h had been jiri'viously reac'hed. 
'Phis tiini', as a result ol tlu' better etpiij)- 
nu'iit and tlu' more fa\'ourabk' time of \’i‘ar. 
moll' rapid jirogress was made; but, in 
s])iteol all their provisions ran short before 
tliey reached the more densely populated 
regions. Once again reinforcements and 


provisions had to be iirocured from 
Panama, and even thus the cxjiedition 
threateneil to become comjiletely frus¬ 
trated. l'j)on hearing the accounts of the 
disappointed men wdio returni'd, the 
governor decided that a continuation of 
the undertaking was only a useless waste 
of money and lives ; he thi'iefore si'iit to 
Pizarro and his followers on the Isla del 
(iallo and ordered their return. Pizarro 
remained immovable, and for .seven months 
lu'ld out on tilt' island wdth only tw'elve 
('omj)anions, until his partners were in a 
position to send him a shij) and juovisions. 

With these he energetit ally resunu'd his 
voyage to the south and finally reatdied the 
Inca kingdom. He got on IriendK’ terms 
with the natives ol Tumbez on the (iull of 
(biayaipiil, and w'as at length able, with 
his own eyes and t'ars, to in\'estiga1e the 
truth of the rumours circulated by the 
Indians, d'he gi'eatness of his discox'eiy 
actually tar excc'eded all his hopes and 
necessitated another return home. This 
W'as no task whii'h could be a<'com])hshed 
with the hinds provided by his jiaitni'is. 
and on this ac'C'ount a basis with e\tensi\’e 
('a])ital had to be established, 
izarro 1^^^ return with the news 

at the Court .it ■ 1^ 

- « . ot his discox'eries 111 Panama 

01 dpain (hffK'iilty in ('on- 

vini'ing his jiartners ot the ne(.essit\’ lor 
first ac(]uiring in Spam the I'xploring 
rights for the coinpiest ol thi' j'roviiK'e, 
and it bei'anu' e\ident to them that he 
w'ould be the most suitable ])erson to lay 
this ]>ro]>osition betore the (‘ouiK'il ot the 
Indies. In thi* Sjiring of 152N he tiaxelled 
over to Seville and jneseiited himsell at 
court. When he relurneil to Pa.n;ima, 
tw'o vears latt'r, he t'arried with him the 
nominations lor himsell as “ adelantado,” 
tor Ahnagro as commandant, and for 
Luqne the. reversion ot the first bishojn ic. 

Ahnagro, to be sure, felt that he had 
lu'en slighted by the uneipial division of 
the honours between him and his jiartners, 
but for the moment he W’as a]>i)eased. 
Apjiarcntly on the best of terms, they 
li'd a band Of about 200 Sjiaiiiards towards 
the south. Even before they reai'hed 
Tumbez the expedition was strengtlK'ued 
by mole than oiu' reinforcement. Thi'ir 
rece})tion by the natives there W'as again 
])ea('elul, the more so as INzarro delivered 
them from their hostile neighbours, the 
inhabitants of tlu^ island ot Puno, whom, 
incited thereto by th(' jieople of Tumbez, 
he defeated completely. He there also 
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h(‘4r(l of Iho war liotwotni the brothers 
Hiiascar and Atahiialpa, which had 
just teriuinated, and of the seeds of 
discontent which tlie latter had sown. 
This intorination made Pizarro hasten 
to the sceiK? before tlie favourable oj)j)or- 
tunity for intervention had ])assed. 
When hi^ had founded a colony—San 
Mi}.,uiel - lor (Ik^ adiustinent of tlie trade, 
lu‘ started for the interior, and made 
stiai{.jht for the sjiot wher(‘. accordin^^ to 
the accounts of the natives, he might 
exjH'ct to find the Inca Atahualj>a. 

To advanct' to meet a h(>st ol ostmisibly 
40.non men. in (juite an unknown country, 
wjtli i()-S Sjianiards without any c(»nle(l(‘- 
iat(‘S. was most loolliardy. The smallness 
of till! ninnlx'r ma\' have been the means 
of his succi'ss, as tlii' Inca- . 

Peruvians dul not consider 
it lUM'essary to ])lace hin¬ 
drances in his way 01 to 
aim thiMiiseh'i'S lor resist¬ 
ance. Atahiialpa, on the 
I'ontrary, seemed almost 
anxious to make tly ac- 
(]u Lintanc(M)j the Sjianiards. 
to whom he rejM'atislly sent 
messt'iigiMs with ])resents 
and an iiu’itation to ajipeai 
belore the Inea. t'n- 
inolested, Pi/ario climbed 
u]) into till' mountains Iroin 
the plains ol the Ktasl, and 
at last reached the town ol 
('ajainarca. near which the 
army of the Inca was I'li- 
canijied. Tlu‘ town was 
deserted - a ciriMimstaiice 
which was not unwelcomi' 
to the Sjianiards. enabling 
them, at any rate, to jirepare unnoticed 
for deleiice, and also to make arrange¬ 
ments for their attacks. On the day after 
their arrival Pizarro sent to the camp a 
small division, composed entirely of 
horsemen under Hernando de Soto, and 
through them invited the Inca to honour 
the Sjianiards with a visit. He 
had arrived at the conviction 
that it would be foolish to 
measure the strength of his own 
fj^ces with thosi'of 1h(‘ Inca in open battle. 
All his hojies WOK' set on gidting ])ossi‘ssion 
ol the Inia’s person, and then, as Cortes 
had done with great success in Mexico, 
under coviu' of his authority, to get the 
country into his power. Atahiialpa evinced 
unmistakable interest in the a})])earance 



FRANCISCO PIZARRO 
An .adventurer of the ordinary type, he 
conquered Pern on behalf of Spain, em¬ 
ploying: the most brutal and cruel methods 
in his campaig-ns ag:ainst the Incas. 


The Wily 
Tftctics of 
Pizarro 


of the horsemen, a novel sight for him, 
though he took scant notii'e of the message 
which Soto brought him ostensibly in the 
name of the Emperor Charles. He jmi- 
mise.d, however, to a])])ear in Cajamarca 
on the following day, in order to make the 
acquaintance oi the other Sjianiards and 
. - - of their commander-in-chief, 

a j| l)i.('aine evident to Pizarro 

lollowing (lav would 

taking, and his suggestion that they 
should at once fall ujion tin* Peruvians 
and take Atalnialjia a jirisoniu' at the 
1‘arliest opptirtunity was receiviul with 
universal satisfaction. All the prepaiations 
for the suciTss of the daring j^lan weri! 
carefully ma<le. With growing iinpalii'iiixi 
the Sjianiards watched the 
giealei part of the next 
day ])ass witlioiit a single 
piMsoii coming within 
r(^'l^onabIe distanci* from 
the cam]> of the Incas, and 
they began to fear that, 
in spite ol all the ])ie('au- 
tions which had been taken, 
their j)lan had been dis¬ 
covered. Late in the 
atternoon, howiiver, a jiro- 
I'ession began to move 
towards (hdamarca, and in 
a moment every Spaniard 
was at his post. Tin* town 
seemed deserted when tli-; 
Inca entered ; he was able 
to ])roceed as tar as the 
market-})laci‘ without seeing 
a soul, and the market, too, 
was at tirst imijity. When 
the Inca, carried in an 
uncovered litter, halted, he was met by a 
monk. Fray Pedro de VaU'erde, accom¬ 
panied l)y two natives whom Pizarro had 
enrolled among his iollowers on Jiis tirst 
voyages and had taken to Spain, wheii? 
the.y were trained to be inter]ueters. The 
monk made the customary speech to the 
Inca which by command of Cha' les V. had 
to f)e interjiretcd to the natives (‘ach time 
before foire might be used towards them. 

Heginning with tlie creation of the 
woilil. lie told of the vicariate of the 
Pope over the globe, and (.leilni'ccl from 
the ])a])al deinl the ('laiin of the Spanish 
rulers to the obi*diencr ot Iiis Indian 
subjects. Atahiialpa listened to the 
address without change of countenance, 
and, as Valverde riqieatedly refe.Ted to 
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the Bible, which he caniecl open in his 
hand, the Inca desired to see the book. 
Not perceiving anything extraordinary 
in it, he tlirew it conteinptnously on the 
ground, after turning over its leaves. It 
needed only the exclamation of indigna¬ 
tion which this conduct evoked from the 
cleric to give the signal for the attack to 
till' Spaniards, who had been 
The Inca foUo^ying the proceedings with 


Taken 

Prisoner 


the kec'iiest interest. The two 
small held culverins, which had 
IxH'ii ])!ared in such a j)osition that tlu'v 
swe})t the market-})lace, were discharged ; 
the horsemen, standing near tluMr saddled 
steeds at the back of the* adjataait houses, 
mount(‘d and dashed forward toward the 
market-])lace and tlu* litter of the Inca, 
knocking down evervtliing whicii ha])- 
peiied (o coiiii' in tlu'ir way. 

The musket('ci\s and unmounted warriors 
at the same tim(‘ endeavoured to prevent 
the followers oj tin* Imai, numbering s(‘veral 
thf)usand men. from going to the aNsislanee 
of the combatants in the market'])lai'e. 
The daring ])lan was carried out most 
satisfactoril\’ during the confusion which 
followed upon the suddim and unex¬ 
pected atta('k. As the bc'aiers were 
thrown down, tin* Inca h'll from the litter 
and was secured by the Spaniards with¬ 
out injury. His iollowers undoubtedly 
fought with great bravery in order to 
liberate him. but th(‘ large tcxjxanst* ol 
ground which had Ixmmi most cunningly 
chosen gave them no o])portunit\'. .-MteM' 
a short but eruel and hrocious battle 
tlu; Piuiivians, of whom about 2.000 are 
said to have been killed, wear forced to 
retire and leave the Inca to his fate. 

By the success ol this daring feat the 
conquest of the kingdom of the Inea had 
practically been accomj)lished. The tribe 
dispersed and left the country o])en to 
the Sj);^niards, who, secure under the 
authority of the Iikm, obtained the realisa¬ 
tion of all their desires. Atahualpa at 
once recognised that force could 
for^the*^** avail notliing. He was treated 

« - . with everv consideration, being 

Spaniards 

household, but he was not permitted 
to leave ('ajamarca, where he was lodged 
in one of the strongi^st Iniildings and 
carefully watched. He hoped to gain his 
li boration by mc^ans <) f neg< )t iat ion. When 
he perceived witli what greed the Spaniards 
fawned for gold and treasures, he offered 
to fill the room which he inliabitetl. as 
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high as a man coidd reach, with gold and 
silver, on condition that he might h(‘ 
jiermitted to return to tlie throru' of his 
ancestors. The Sjianiards took ( an^ not 
to reject so good an othu*, and waitclu'd 
with delight and astonishment while, at 
the oriler of the Inca, the tn'asnres 
actuallv poured into (kijamarca Irom all 
directions. The doubts which they liad 
at tii'^t ielt as to the po^-sibilil\- o( such a 
promise ever ht'ing fnllilled vani.-^hed. 

Ihit this did not pia'vent them irom 
continuing the attcunpt to coiupier Ih-- 
country, which was their goal, by other 
mcae.s. Ih/arro had. in tlu' nv‘antim(\ 
collected tnrtii(‘r information about tlu' 
dis])nt<‘ concerning tlu‘ succession, and 
loiind that Hnas('ai, tlu‘ right till Inca, 
still l!V(‘d. He was too valuable a tool 
not to be S(‘rured. but A(ahiialj)a did not 
nmiain in ignoraiua* ot tlu' design. In 
order to rianove his dangiMons rival he 
gave the S'*crt‘t oriler that Hnascnr should 
be immediately exi'culed. He little guessed 
that in so d(*ing be had si'ah'd his own tate. 
As the collection of. the ransom did not 
})n)ceed fast eiioiigli to please eithei th(‘ 
liu'a or the Spaniards, it W'as 


Unopposed 
March of the 
Spaniards 


decided to send a coiitingeiil 
to the sanctnarv at Pacha- 


(“amac. Pi/airo placed lus 
brother h'ernando at the* lu'ad ot this 
troop, which was the hr^t to ]smetrat(‘ 
farther into th(‘ Inca kingdom. The real 
object of the ('xpedition wa^' nut attained. 

Fernando Jhzarro loniid the tcmijih* jirac- 
ticalK’ roblxul of its treasures, and could do 
nothing hilt destroy the mud idol and re¬ 
place it by the cros^-. ()n bis lecurn \v again 
gave glowing arcounts ol the* liigh state 
ol civilisation and of tlu* c'xc'elleiit ad¬ 
ministration of the* kingdom. His reports 
were surpassed by those ot two »)ther 
S])aniards who laul also pushed on as far as 
Cuzco with a sale-i'onduct from the Inca 
on aci'ount of tlu;,ransom. Now’lu'ie w'as 
the slightest sign of resistance shown, and 
now', as before, gold tlowed into the* 
Inca’s room. The sight of such trea¬ 
sures, however, jiroved too much for the 
avaricious eyes of the. adventurous troop, 
and even before the ransom w'as com¬ 
pleted a division w'as decided on. 

The amount of gold and silver which 
had accumulated may he com}niled from 
the fact that the royalty for the Spanish 
king was worth a sum approaching ^400. 
From tliat time Alahnaljia, who now 
claimed his liberty, was regarded only 
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CONQUEST AND EXTERMINATION: PIZARRO SEIZING THE INCA OF PERU 
The barbarous method of colonisation, by which the inhabitants of a country were driven out or murdered by new conquerors, was employed in the ?reat days of Spain’s 
colonisingr. The settling: of a new land began with wholesale slaughter. The picture, by MiPais, shows Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru and putting the natives to the swotd. 
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as an encumbrance. The strenf^th of the 
S])aniar(.ls liad lieen almost doubled by 
the addition of considerable reinforce¬ 
ments brought by Almagro. I’])oii the 
advici' of several ol liis lollowers Vi/arro 
put Atahnalpa on his trial as a usurper 
and fratricide, and ordered his execution ; 
. . , he then nominated another 

.h* 

. . as 1 nca, m order to secure t he 

Spaniards continued obedience ol the 
natives. This object was. howtwer. only 
])artially attained. After the death ol both 
Inca kings the bond ol obedience was 
sev(n'(‘d in tliis realm also. The natives with¬ 
drew more and more from the S])aniards, 
and at times (‘ven showed o])en hostilitw 
Vizarro then d(‘cided upon leaving 
( a’amarca. He led tlie main lorce t(nvards 
the south in ord(M' to oc(aij)y the capital, 
Cuzco, and at the same time sent a 
smaller trooj), under the command ol 
Henalcazar. in a nortlierly diriH'tion to take 
possession ol Atahual])a’s capital and 
with it the kingdom ol Quito. This was 
a very important stc]), as the report of 
tli(' treasures of Peru had already aroustsl 
tlu‘ envy ot other S])aniartls. Pedro de 
Alvarado, Cortes’s confederate in the 
conqiU'St of Mexico, and now governor of 
(hia1(‘mala. arrived in Peru some weeks 
later, accompanied b\' a host of adven¬ 
turers, with th(‘ avow(Hl inttmtion of 
securing for himself in Quito a wealthier 
dominion than tlu‘ on(‘ he had lound in 
the north. The spc'ctacle presented by 
Cortes and Narv aez in IVh'xico was almost 


repeated here, though Alvarado showed 
lt‘ss consideration. He entered into nego¬ 
tiations with Pizarro and Almagro, and 
linally transh'in^d the whole ecpiipmt'ut 
to them in consideration ol an iiKlemnity ; 
whi('h agr(‘em(‘nt was accepted by his 
conlederates. lor the kingdom of the Inca 
was large and rich enough to hold out 
the j>rospect of further s})oils for tluMii also. 

I’j) till then the S])aniards only oiu'e 
had to draw sword. Pizarro found, when 
jnishing on to ('uzco. that the way was 
barred by a hostile force which only 
retreated after lu'avy lighting wherein the 
S])aniards suffered great losses. They 
were. hovveviM', again able to establish 
themselv('s without resistance and founded 
a Spanish colony in Cuzco, but Pizarro did 
not again C(»nstituti‘ it the ca])ital. Its 
]>ositiou ill the' south-east ol tlu* realm 
and its distance from the* ('oast precluded 
it from becoming a suitable s])ot lorSjianish 
])ur])oses. The arrival of Alvarado neces¬ 
sitated Pizarro’s hasty rid urn to the coast, 
and there the luture seat of the ])rovincial 
government was established ■ the modern 
p. . Lima, on the river Rimac. the 
Fu^Hher * Ciudad de los Kt'yes. The con- 
. timial reinlorceineiits which 
luzarro s loives weii‘ continu¬ 
ally receiving placi'd him in the (‘iiviable 
position to continue his disi'overii^s in 
every possible direction, and soon to push 
beyond tln^ borders of th(‘ old liica king¬ 
dom. Almagro bi'gaii asiM'ies of ex]>edit ion^, 
soon aftiM' the colonisation of ('uzco, b\ 
adv'ancing tiovards the south bi‘tw(‘(‘n tin* 
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THE FATE OF PIZARRO: ASSASSINATION OF THE CONQUEROR OF PERU 
A succession of civil wars broke out in the Peruvian province between the Pizarrists and Almagrists, and during: these 
Alinaifro was tlefeated and executed in Three years later the Alniagrists, led by Almagro’s son, had their 

revenge, a party of them falling upon Francisco Pizarro at Lima and assassinating him when he offered resistance. 

1 ritni tin- t'\ J I pliiilii 1 

two Cortlillcras. (liiou^h ilu* ]>R‘srnt to liiin that he was easily ahlt* to esrajH' 
l-lolivia. In doin^ so, h(‘ sul)jugate(l with- troin Cuzco into the nortli-t'astern liif^di- 
oul (lit'tKTilty tile ]in>viiu t‘s nuiiul the lak(‘ lands, whence he jilanneil a lar-reachiiif^ 
ol 'Pitit aca. and then niar<’hed on ovtT'tlu* conspiracy ajj^ainst llu‘ Spaniartls. The 
mountains towards tin* south, enduring weak garrison of ('u/co was sur]u'ist‘d and 
unt(»ld hardshipN, cold and hunger finally tell into great straits, Ft'rnando Pizarro’s 
lU'cessitating the risk ot crns^ing tlu* i('y impetuous brav(‘r\* alone sax’ing them from 
crest ot tin* western ('orddleras in onJer complete destruction. While Almagro had 
to rt'gain tlu‘ less impracticable coast, beim suffering iisek'ss jirivalioiis in Chili.- 
He iollowed it luRoiid ('oipiimbo, in the S])ain had at least done him justice, tor 
ri'gion oi Copiajio. On his Return along the Charlies \'. made him governor of a provima^ 
si'ashore, he* had onc(‘ more to to the south ot the Peru\'ian kingdom, 
** undergo the severest }>rivations which extended from a wisteih' and 
- ... in the desert of Atacama. In easterly direction about 750 imlesHo the 

mg south from the river Santiago (in modern 

from his e\])i*dition was the exploration E(Tiador), to imdefmed soutliern latitudes, 
ot a great part of modern Chili, and and Alniagro was of tlu'ojiiuion that Cuzco 
th(‘ ('onvii'tion that there wen* no trea- belongt'd to this jirovinci*. Fi'rnaiulo 
snres there which could be carried away Pizarro refu.si'tl to acknowledgt* this, and 
with ease. Almagro returneil just in time as tleliberations led to no decision, Ahnagro 
to resent* the Spaniards in Cuzco from a in the end forcibly entered ('uzco and took 
great "danger. The Inca whom Ihzarro hatl Fernando Pizarro and his brother (ionzalo 
nominatetl in Cajamarca had sotm after prisoners, whilt* Francisco Pizarro math* 
died, and Manco Inca had bet‘n made king the attempt to libi‘rate the brothers by 
inhis])lace. The Spaniards, however, not force. When, however, the contingent 
m(‘(‘ting with resistance anywhere from which had been sent was also beaten 
tin* submissive nativt'S, regarded him as by Almagro, lie agrt'od to negotiations, 
superfluous. They paid so little attention which he immediately afterwards annulled, 
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as his atlempts to liberate the brothers 
b.ad been crovvnetl with success. A suc- 
(ossioii ot civil wars now Ix^gan in the 
Peruvian province, which terminated only 
w^heii all the leading members of the 
“ conquista " had met a cruel end. First 
Fernando Pi/arro eiigaj^ed in battle w'itb 
Almagro, and, bealinji him at Las Salinas, 
had him executed in a most 
ivi ars summary maimer. When he 
.nth* Peruvian retunKicl 1.. Spain, in nnlor 
Province |,r„tlu‘r’s case 

before the court, he was hims(‘lf placed on 
his trial, and it was only because ol his 
im])ris’)nment lor life that he survived 
Ills brotluM’s. For the ])ur])()SL of re- 
establisliini; jusliia' aiul orde;r, tht‘ ('ouiu'il 
of th(‘ Indie.- sent the licentiate Vaca 
de (iastro, w'ith sujireniv^ authority, to 
undertake th(‘ t^overnment of the pro¬ 
vince. His arrival closinl another sc( ne 
in the cruel drama. Alinagro’s laction, 
](‘d by his son, had fallen uj)on Fran¬ 
cisco Pi/arro. and slain him when lie 
offered lesistance. The youngtu' Almagro 
had no wish to be nominated to the 
^overnorshij) of the whole ol Peru, but 
lie laid claim to at least the southern ])ro- 
vincewdiicli ha<l besm assi^med to his lather. 

li];()n Va(’a de ('astro’s retusal to ^nant 
this, lu‘ rose at;ainst him, and a large num¬ 
ber ol tlie compiistadors wiue only too 
i(‘ady to follow' his leading, b'ate, howevtu*. 
did not treat liini kindly, for his party 
siif'f(n’(‘d a .'-(‘\’(‘r(i (kdi'at m the battlo ol 
die. Chujias. not Jar troin Huamango, in 
1542, and he was him.^clt tn‘a('herously 
de!iv(^red o\'er to his oj)j)on(‘nts and 
paid the peiiallv of his mutiny by death. 
Of the iX'presentatives ol both con- 
(pierors only Pizarro’s y<.)ungest brother, 
(lonzalo, still remaiiKMl at libertv. Sinc'e 


1540 he had been governor of Quito, and 
in the battles ol Vaco de Castro against 
Almagro he had remained in faithful 
allegiance to the former. When, miwever, 
in 1544, Blasco Nunez Vela was entrusted 
wuth the regency—chicily in order to 
procure a haiipier lot foi the natives, who, 
diirilig the iieriod of the fierce jiarty wars, 
suffered must unjust o])])ression—he alsc^ 
could not resist temj>tation. To the 
rough Peruvian settlers, the protection 
of the natives seemed synonymous with 
the loss of their ow'ii rights. 

Thereloro, as l^Jlasco Nufu/ slunved a 
great w'arit of tact in the discharge of his 
commission, (‘vtui the judges ol the Audi- 
encia, the Siijircnu* Court ol Lima, joiui'd 
against the governm-Mit in the insurrection¬ 
ary mov(‘nu‘iit ol w'hich, at liisow'ii instiga¬ 
tion, (loiizalo Pizarro w”is ekudi'il leaden*. 
The more juudtnit among the colonists im- 
nu'diatelv r( 4 urii“d to obedience when 
Fiasco Nunez was lollowe'd by Pedro dc la 
(lasca. a jiriest w'lio j‘roved li'inseU a 
discreet and miergetic successor. 

(ioiizalo ]^izarrod)c‘came‘ intoxicated by 
the cejiisciemsue-ss ot his ])owen', aiiel ju’o- 
le)ngeel bis resistance until, thanks to 
(iase'a, his ])osition he-cam'.* uuteiialile aiiel 
his case' ho])eless. During tlie battle'whir*h 
ensued mest ot his lalse Iriemds 

GascaGoes 

I ’take'll iirisoiH'r, togethe'r witli 
Monk s Cell ‘ , . i*^, , . 

the' nugleade'rs e)l his lae'tiou, 

and was put to ek'ath. (iasea. who Ini'l 
reaclu'd Panama in 15.44 without troojis 
(it was Hkui still subjeet to Pizairei) in 
six years estalilisbed quie't and orde'iiv 
ronelitie)ns in Pe'ru lor the' first time', lhe*n 
asked feu* a success-)!*, and retired to h 
monk’s ee'.ll, Irom wliic'ii lu' hael he'cn 
summoiK'd 1 )\' the- commauel oi (.'harles V. 





LAST OF THE SPANISH CONQUESTS 

THE VAIN SEARCH FOR EL DORADO 


E 7 KAXriSCO ri/A'vR() hat] also turned son/:,' ])y mon' than otk' poet. But the 
liis att(Milion to the soutlu'rn j)rovinee heroic deeds which wt'rc* ))erionned on 
whicli had liei'ii diseo\'ered by Ainiai^ro. ])()th sides duriii/j; this ])eriod were 
At1erth(‘ext'cution oi his rival heconsidered quite out of jirojiortion to tht* reward 
it a constituent jiart of his own /^ov(*rnor- trained bv the Sjiaiiiards’ vii'tory. This 
shij). from which he sou/;ht to exclude* ah countryj wliich Sjiaiii liad won witti such 
loiei/'n mt(‘rv(‘ntion. For this purpose . bjtiodslu'd, was certainly fruit- 

lu* d(‘sp:Lt('hed an officer. Pedro de \'al- aj^*'** • possessed a /::jood 

divia, InX faiflifuf ally, witli a comnnssion . vance m advantages 

to usui'i) govi‘rnni(*ntal ])oW(‘r by the which it olh^red did not by any 

establishment of a Sjianish colony. means et[nal those of man\' other jiarts of 

\'al<livia ('hos('the same road as ;\lmagro, the Spanish colonial kingdom, so tliat its 

but during a more fa\’ourable tine* of \ (*ar, c<douisation and usefuln(*ss at first ]>romiscd 

so that though he had to contend less with to make* but ve'r\' slow jirogri'ss. 
uatuial ehffK'ulties he came* more* intei ih«* Stiamards had, in addition to the 
contai'f with the* enmity of the native*s, who cemque'st e)t Peru, advanced be\'ond the 

we'ie* an\ihing but liie-ndly afte*r their borele*rs of the* Inca kingdom in two other 
(*\pene*n(’es With the Spaniarels. The in- dire*('tie)ns d'he*re is no (*asier ajiproaedi 
habitants eif the* iie'wly leuiiieU'd town of Iremi the* we'st eoast eif Anu'iica to the vast 
Santiago le‘d a wie-telied cxisle'iie'e on that lowlanels of the east than the eim*-* fo the 
ae'count during the lirst \e*ai>>. altheuigh south of Lake* Titn aca. where tlie* eastern 
re-infe)r(e*me*nts wc'ie* lie'(iue*utly se*nt the*re' ('ordille'ias exteiiel into a series of 
The Aruacs’ ^^k*ru. e*>pi*e ial]y alte*n ie h mo(Ie*rate!y high memntain ranges which 

Ficht for iiiiiie*s liael be*e*n ehse'eivei'e'el te)ge*the*i surreiuiiel and hieak into the high- 

Indcpendence starte*d in the* valle'v of lanels eif modern Beilivia. Re'ference lias 
Oiiillola. \’aldi\ia made use bee*n made in a pie\'ious chapter tei the 
of the reinle)le•enu■nt^ meue e*speeia!ly gie*at ]>art which this ceuintrv p]a\e‘d as 
in eude r tei ceuitimie the* e'xpleiratiem of the* craelle of the raees of primitive times, 
the country tei the* south. (Commissioned By this road also the* Ineas seem to 
by him, the* (ienoe*se, Pasteiie, saileel have carriexl their ceinqiie'sts heyeuid the 
along the e'oast in the* \ear 1544 nntil he* sources eif those rivers whieii tleiw, seime 
re*ae'he*el the* we*stern euitlets «)t the Straits threuigh the Madeira te> the Annuon, 
of iMage'llan, whie h had be*en se*t as the aiiel some* through the* Pilcomavo to 
seuithe'in Ixmiielary of the jueivinee. the La Plata. Almagro eame mte/’touch 

W’hen Pe*eire) ele* la (iase a e‘Ve*nl ually toeik with those regions in 1545, eluring his 
o\'er the gove*rne)rshi]) eil Pe*ru he ga\e exjH'elitieui te) ('hili ; but their exphua- 
X alelivia his ('onlinued sujijieirt, because, tieui was s\stematically uiielertaken a few 
duiing the* px'iiods ol unrest, the* latte'i* years afterwarels, when Blascei Nuficz 
hael renele*reel him valuable seu'vice. lie P^'i'kidof 

was tin'll able to ceuitinue his aelvance by ofhee, entrusteeI the governor- 

land inte) the more southern re'gions of ship of the iirovinces of Char- 

the proviiK'e. The* foundation of the town cas and Tucuman to Captain 

of ('oiK'ejicion, on the borders of the Francisco de Rojas. The first ex])lorers 
district inhabite'd by tin* warlike Arauca ])assed the immense treasures of Potosi, 
Indians. followe*tl in 1550. The battles not susiiecting their existence, and pushed 
with this tribe, which for quite ten years on lar into the lowlands in a south- 
fought with womlerful bravery for its easterly direction, through the provinces 
indeiiendence, have b(*en celebrated in of Jujuy, Calchaqui, and Catamarca, 
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fighting not only willi the natives, but 
frequently quarrelling also among them¬ 
selves, until at the river TtTcero they 
came upon traces of the Spaniards win 
had advanced thus far from the east 
This romy)let(.‘d the. transit of the continent. 

After the Portuguese had, in 1514, 
discovered the mouth of La Plata, ano 
, extended their exploration to 


Explorer of 


the south far beyond it, with- 


.. „ out, however, attempting to 

the .scttl.nict thcreNhe 

Spaniards hastened to st'cure, by actual 
usurpation, their claims t() tlu'sc districts 
in till' fac(‘ of the adjoining kingdom. 
Diego de Solis was tlu‘ first to cx}>lore a 
tract of tli(‘ Paraguay in 1515. but alter 
he had been kilU'd in battle with the 
natives his followcM's returned to Spain. 
Then Sebastian ( abot and Diego (larcia, 
one after the other, quickly a]q>eared on 
the rivei' and carrii'd on a hicrative trade 
with the natives, in coiisequence of which 
it rec<‘ived the name ot Kio de la Plata 
—Silver River—buttli(‘y also were not able 
to found a scdtlement. Owing to the 
rei)orts which they brought back. Pedro de 
Mendoza un<l(‘rlook the colonisation of 
these regions in 15^4. His fleet (*1 fourteen 
shij)s is said to hav(‘ had no less than i»,()oo 
men on board, who btM'ame the ])ro- 
g(‘nitors of the Spanish ])o])ulation of the 
Argentine provinces. 

Alter Mendoza had founded the first 
colony in Buenos A\ res, and had lormonths 
unsuccessfulh* endeavoured to secure the 
conditions (^sscmtial to its continuaiu'e. he 
was discouraged and gave uj) tie* atlem]>t. 
The men, howe^'er. whom li'. had k'ft to 
carry on the uiKhn takiiig, undej stood what 
was needed in order to vitalise, the* colony. 
Ayolas, tin* first ol his deputies, lesohitcly 
forsook tin* low giound down stream, and 
founded the town of Asuncion, nnu'c than 
100 mflcs higher u]), at the confluence of the 
Pilcomayo and the Paraguay, and it be¬ 
came the ceuilre of the gradually developed 

. . ])rovince. He himself lost his 

Asuncion the 1/ ■ .1 ■ . . , 

^ - hie m the emdeavour to extend 

J^entreoi (explorations farther to 

Development 

successor, Domingo de Irala, again took 
up his plans, and Francisco de Rojas’ 
comrades found traces of his journeys near 
the Tercero. On a subsequent exj)edition 
he advanced from the llpper Paraguay, 
through the territory of the Chiquitos, as 
far as the regions which had been colon¬ 
ised from Peru ; and though he had again 


to return thence in ubediciice to an t>rder 
from Gasca, the establishment of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra as an intermediate 
station tor trade communieation between 
the Atlantic Ocean aiul Peru is the direct 
result of his acliievemenls. 

Only one other incident in the earlier 
history of the colony of La Plata is of 
imiKutaiice in coniu'ction with the ex¬ 
ploration of the South American continent, 
and this was the arrival there ol Alvar 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, in 1540, to take 
up the goveriiorshi]) of tin* ])r()vince in 
succe.ssioii to Pedio de M(*ndoza. It 
seemed to him to be an niiiu’cessarily 
circuitous route, to sail first to the south 
as far as the mouth ol llie riwr T.a Plata, 
and tht*n again uj) thc^ ri\ (‘r ; so lu*. laiuh'd 
with most ot his 400 followers op})osit(! 
the island Santa Ckib'riiia. and ])usli(‘d on 
from there in a westerly diii'ction ihiough 
the \v^()()d(^d lowlands as jar as Asmudon. 
It was only (hu* to sjx'cialK' lavoniablt; 
cireiimstanees that tlu* march was ac'com- 


plish(‘tl at all. tor both lu* anil Ids tol!r)W(MS 
had to ])ass Ihrough untold stTugg]('s and 
privations, and luul, excej)! tor the opening 


Re!a(ioas of 
Spaniards with 
(he Natives 


u]) ' i tie* eountry, ce'ldt'ved 
n< • 11‘sults. Some w'.u ^ lalei, 
liow(*\’t‘r. wlu'ii tile ('oliudsts 
eonqx'lK'.d him to resign his 


oft'u'f in favour ol liala and I'etiiiJi to 


S])am, he iin-olnntarily djs<'o\'(*r(‘d th<* 
easier a])j)ioacli by wiiv of Ihieiios A\’n‘s. 

The colony of Asuiieion—or Paraguav, 
as it is inoix* lamiliaily calk'd occaqiied 
:i s])eciai ]>.)sition among all tlu* Sjniuish 
provinces, because tlu'ie the S])aniards’ 
lelaticui to the* nati\'es <k'\eloj)ed most 
unusually. 'The Sjianiaids. troin the lu*- 
ginning. I.ad bc*eii accorded a Inc'iidlv 
rect*])tion by the* (inaranis about Asuncion, 
and as tlu'sc- b'rms cojitimu'd ni the* jutiire 


the cons(!(jueiic-e w.is lliat theie. more* 
than elsi'wluMcr they marnc*d the daughters 
of the natives^. Tlu* colonists e.v('rywh(*re 
made the Indian girls their eoiieubines, 
es])ecially betoic* the* intlux of Kuro])ean 
women had increas(*cl. Actual marriages, 
also, oftem took jdac c* betweem llic various 
races, mon* es])eeiall\' with the wives and 
daughters of the* caciques, and resultcxl in 
an increase in the number of half-castes. 


In Paraguay the difficulty the Spaniards 
had ill comiminicating wulh tlicii native 
country, together with ('xce])tionally 
friendly relations with the natives, com¬ 
bined to ])roduce conditions especially 
favourable to the crossing of races. An 
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tracts still remained unexplored, it possessed a not inconsiderable population of Indians. The above map shows the 
Spanish conquests and colonies, and the direction of the routes of exploration in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
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endeavour has been made, even to quite 
recent times, to trace the results of these 
conditions in the ])eculiar characteristics 
ot the inha]')itants of the province and 
siihsequent repuhli(' of Paraguay. 

Just as the l.a Plata and the Paraguay 
had in the south suggested to the Spaniards 
the way from the coast to Peru. so. in like 
mamuM*. another of the great 
Expeditions them, almost against 


the Interior 


tlu'ir will, farther to the north 
from Peru to tin* sea. During 
the tew years of ])eace which succeeded the 
downtall ot h'rancisco Pizarro, his \’ounger 
hrotlu'r, (lon/alo, to whom had fallen the 
governorship ot Quito in the {)lace (d 
Henalca/ar, muku took an e\])edition. 

Tile rmmnirsol a wealtlu' kingilom in the 
dejitJis ol t]i<‘ ('onlineiit d(‘cidc‘d its dt‘stina- 
tion. iuid give iis(' to a whole series of 
adventurous t‘X])(‘dilions lai into the 
interioi. ])art of which has not even to this 
day again he<'n Ihoiouglily explori*d. It 
the cri'sl of the (kirdilleras through om* 
of the jiasses fiom Quito is cross(‘d in an 
easteily direction, it is (piite evident that 
oiu' must I'oiue ujion one or othiM' of the 
ri\eis wliK'h flow to the Kio Na])o. and 
then with it to the Aimuon. Later on in 
the timi‘ wlu'ii the missions instituted hv 
v.irious clerical orders in thi‘ regions ol the 
I'pper Amazon called forth a noble spirit 
ol emulation lor tlu‘ conversion and 
domiciliation ol the* natives, th<‘ road io 
Quito over the limbarcadeio de Xapo 
hc'came a mucli-treejuented highwai'. 

Almost a hundred >'ears j)re\'iousl\’. wlum 
(loiizalo Pi/u,rro h'd the first Isjianiards hv 
this roa<l. tlie\' naturally, also, met witli 
on!\' the ordmai\' fate ol all oxpl'Mers -- 
weariin'ss. hunger, and sickness ; so that 
(lon/alo, ill order to facilitate the dejiar- 
ture of his liaiid, decided on jilacing the* 
si('k and wdik, with the baggage, on rafts, 
and, with the stronger, to follow along the 
banks of lh(‘ ri\'(U‘. Often, when tlu^ 
jirovisioiiiiig bedime more and more 
Famous he sent the vessels far 

Voyage advance, so that they might 
on Rafts bring liack food for those 

following by land. In doing 
this, however, the track was once lost 
just where the ratt had been carried on 


(‘S])(r'ially far ahead, before known regions 
had been reached, and (lon/alo and liis 
followers were oliligi'd to turn back without 
being able to communicate with the others, 
(ion/alo had ajipointcd Francisco dc 
Dndlana pilot ol the raft. When the latter 
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realised that he had been abandoned, and 
saw the imjiosr.ibility of taking his raft 
hack against the current, he formed the 
daring resolve to drift along with it, 
knowing that it would fimdly bring him to 
the sea somewhere or other. 

With only fifty companions on rafts which 
they had had to construct themselves, he 
drifted down the Xapo into the Amazon, 
and then not only on to the ocean, but 
also some distanci; along the coast to the 
north, until, after a water journey of 
seven months, he rea(‘hi‘d the first Euro- 
]>(‘an settlement on the island of (aibagua. 
In s])ite of many battles lu* lost onlv a 
f(iw of his followers, and not manv otheu' 
Conquistadors ha\'e had to endme greater 
sufferings than (he\' endurc*d. or had to con¬ 
tend with such dangt'rs as the\’ overcame. 

This same ex])(‘diti(m from 1\mu was 
again undertaken in the sixt(‘imth century. 
In th(‘ yeai 1550 the Marqiu'ss of ('ahtde. 
then vice-reg('nt of Peru, aftii hearing 
the accounts ol an Indian who had come 
from Ihazil to Peiu. out of the Maiahon 
and Huallaga. ami was supjiosed to havi‘ 
discoviued inhabited and wealthy towns 
* ^ . on the way, organiseil a voyage 

ragic ol ration under the leader- 

voyage of - . ^ - 


Discovery 


shi]) of Pedro d<‘ Orsiia. 'Phis 


t'xjx'dition gavi‘ him an opjior- 
tunity of getting rid of numerous unrulv 
spirits who, since tlu' various risings, had 
tliniitened tlu' seiuiiity of the ]»io\iiut‘. 
Th(‘se mal('ont(uits. howi'viu', gavt^ quite 
an unexpecti'd turn to the umhutaking. 

As soon as they had adwinied far 
enough int(' tlu* unknown district to 
be secure Irom ])ursuit, they mm deled 
()rsua and com})kd<‘tl the vo\ age uj) the 
river under the leadiishij) of Lope de 
Aguirre, wlimn they hail iheiiivlves 
<'hosen. After this tlu'V turiU‘d to \'ene- 
ziK'la. and. ha\ing tyiamiised ovei tlu^ 
jirovince lor months. the\' wei(‘ at length 


overpowmi'd in.jL battk* la ar Har([uisimeto, 
and the gnsitiu' jiart of them wiue slain. 
The Amazon first became a permantmt 
jrnblic road after the Portuguese ha<l, in 
i()4i, advanced with a grciit (‘xpt'dition 
from Para as far as (Quito. This was thi‘ 
beginning of the methodical exjiloration of 
the mighty river systcmi in detail, which 
came to an end when the Iridiinis became 
extinct and tin* missionai v acti\'it y on their 
behalf had consecpiently terminated. 

The north-eastern ])ortion of South 
America had at length become not quite 
an unknown region. Although Columbus 
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had there first come in toucli with the 
American continent, and almost the oldest 
attempts at colonisation on th(‘ continent 
itself had also bet'ii made on tlu^ nortliern 
coast, it had for a considerable time 
remained comparativt^ly ne/:'lected, be¬ 
cause it h(‘ld out no ])ros})ect of unusual 
W(‘alth and the nativt'S were more warlike^ 
tht'n^ than t‘lsi‘wluue. It was the tribes 
()l th(' ( aribs belon^^in;; to this coast who 
had f^rt‘(‘te(l the first Spaniards with 
poisoiu'd arrows, and tlu'n \'anisht‘d into 
th(‘ dt'iise forests ol th(' interior, in ordt;r 
to coiKpier by passive Resistance the 
oj)j)onent whom tlu'v were not ])iepared 
to me(‘t in o])(‘n battli*. Their name was 
so tt*rrible to tlu' S])aniards that it became 
the tv])i('al desi^mation f)t all warlike* and 
hostile races, aiul in its alteu-d form, 
“ ('annibals,” has Vu'conie synonx inous all 
tlu' world ova'1'with “ inan-e'aler.’’ 

A ('oiisidt'iahle number ot attein})ts at 
colonisation in the territory b(‘tw<‘en the* 
mouths ol the* (IriiKjco an<l ol tin* F^ivei 
I\lai4dalt*na were tuitireh* frustrated bt'lore 


the Sjianiai (Is succeeded in gaining a looting 
ill the region of the ('oast. However, this 
. territorv oiiK’ ])iayed an im- 
The HuntinK- p(„-pui1 part in Spanish 
Ground colonial affairs wIkmi. owing to 

for Slaves decline of the popu¬ 


lation on the islands ot the Antilles, it 
iH'caiiK’. (Ui a large scale, th(‘ hunting- 
ground lor slas’es. while the island ol ('ub- 
agua, on the coast, ser\ed as Hit* princijial 
niarket-i)lac(‘ lor the spoil. Not until the 
lust twiuilv yi‘ars ol the sixteenth ct*ntury 
did Kodrigode ILastidas su('C(‘ed in lounding 


a set I lenient in Santa Marta which promised 
to result in a permanent usur[)ation of the 
country, Ibit it is jiossible that uj)on his 
violent death it. loo, might again have 
b(*(‘n lost had it not received support 
from the neighbouring jirovince, which 
the first Spaiiiartls had already named 
\'ene/uela—Little Venice—altcu' its native 
lako-dwellings on Lake Maracaibo. 

The great (iernian merchants had taken 
jiart in almost the first voyages ol explora¬ 
tion to the West Indit'S as well as to the 
East Indies, and the accession of (diaries V. 
in Spain enabled them to secure for them¬ 
selves an imj)ortant and jiermaneiit share 
in colonial trade. Besides thi‘se mercan¬ 
tile agents, numbers of advimturous young 
(icrmans had also gone there, many of 
them ])assing through almost all the phases 
of discovery of the Conquista. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that tw^o Germans once 


sued for and gained a concession for 
colonial discoveries. Tlu* Ehingers were 
closely connect(‘d with tin? houst* of Weis, 
whom many nuunbers of the* lamily had 
served. When, therelong they reieived 
from (diaries V. tlie right to colonist* the 
interior from ('a])t‘ Maraca])ana as tar as 
the extreme end of the (luajiro Btuiinsula, 
from out* ocean to the otlu'r, 
loneer ^ counted with ('ertaint\’ on 

Germans in Wdscs. and Some 

Venezuela 

their })ren)gative to tln'in. ddie (i(*nnaiis 
did onlv' the ])i(.)neer work in colonising 
Vem*;'uela. and helpi'd forward the devt*lo])- 
inenl of this pro\'inct* by tin* S]>aniards. 

This establishment of a colony was 
of jieculiar importance in connection 
with the o})ening uj) of the unknown 
interior of South Aini*rica, as it. in tht* 
first })lace, prevent(“d tin* coinpkdt* tlt‘struc- 
tion ol the ('ol(tn\ ioundt‘d b\ Bastidas in 
Santa Marta, and th(‘rt‘by fornusl the basis 
of the sin'cessiul ex])edition of ('ion;ialo 
Jimeiie/ (It* (.)u(‘sada uji the Ri\-t*r Mag- 
dalt'iia. b(*sides becoming itself the staif- 
ing-})oint of a sucto-^ion of voyagt's of 
(liM'oV(*rv. Almost simultaiit'ouslv with 
OiK'sada and JL-nalca/iii, h'(*(lennami led 
an (‘xpedition on to tin* ]»lateau of Bogttta, 
whilt' (ieorgt* Hoherniutli and Lhili]) von 
Hutten starttMl along the taslein foot of 
the Andes: and, although they did not, 
as has olt(*n been asserted, advanct* as tar 
as the River Amazon, tlu‘V were the first 
Europ(‘ans who t'aine upon its mighty 
iiorth(‘rn tributaries, the (dupu'ta, and 
probablv also the lhituina\o. 

The rumour of the existt'iue ol anothf'r 
countrv rich in gold was still maintained 
after the coinpu'st of Peru, ami the ac'- 
counts of the natives ])ointed to tin* 
northern regions beyond tin* Inca kingdom. 
Ambrosius Ehingt'r whom the S])artiards 
called DalfingtU' -had alreadv’ex})lor(.‘d the 
valley of Ljjan* and along tlu* Magdalena 
on tile strength ot thest* rumours, and 
had almost reaclit'd th(* boun- 
Vam Searches of the Chibcha kingdom 

e r- when he decided to R'turn. 
His successors, starting from 
the eastern Llanos, sought in vain lor the 
entrance to tin* land of gold. (ieorge 
Holiermuth reached tln^ entrance to the 
territory of the Chibchas while he was 
resting in San Juan de los Llanos, which 
region carried on a continuous trade with 
the Chibchas. Nicolas Federmann was the 
first to discover the pass from Llanos across 
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the Cordilleras, but on setting foot in the 
country of the Bacatn he found the king¬ 
dom had been overthrown and was in the 
possession of the Spanish vi(’tors. 

The fortunate conqueror of this ])!'()- 
vince, whicdi, under the name of Nuevo 
Reino de Granada, became the p(‘arl in 
the crown of S])anish colonial ])ossessions, 

'Tk n 1 r (lonzalo ]iminez de Oue- 

The Pearl of 

pain » Marta in the \ ear 15 )t> with the 
Possessions 1 i 1 

gov(M'nor, IVdro rernaiulez de 

Lugo, and was by him immediately after¬ 
wards dejnited. with several hundred fol¬ 
lowers and tliree small vessels, to explore 
the River Magdalena u]i stream, and to 
advance u])on the jxnviu'lul ruler who, 
according to the stories ot th(‘ natives, 
dwelt th(‘re. Near th(‘ rivtu' itself Qiu'sada 
only nu‘t with the same lortuni^s as his 
])redecessors, who, alter many hardshij)s. 
had dis('overed single* Indian village's 
which were, nee doubt. e)ccasie)nally rieh 
in s]^oils. The winter tloeeds at length 
c.om])elled him to leaw the* valle'y and 
ascend to the* mountains. After he had 
with much te)il advanceet thremgh the 
Sierra de* ()j)pon, he* came almost by e hane'e 
upon the ce)untry e)l the* Cliibchas. in the 
neighbourhood ol the sid)sequent \Vlez, 
tor since het had quitted the* rive*!* he ce)uld 
linel nej inte*lligible guiele. 

The resistance which the S])aniarels met 
with from the rulers of the slates aiiel 
pre)vinces eel the* Chibelias, who were 
elivieled among themselves by all kinels of 
rivalries, did ne)t ])re)\’e* serious, anel elnring 
three years Ouesada gaine'd almost fabu¬ 
lous tre*asures with e()m])arative‘ly small 
le)ss. He hael just e)rganised the newly 
acquireel j)iovince and was een the eve e)t 
eleparture, when, within a few weeks of 
each othe*r, Nice)las Federmann from the 
east,«and Sebastian ele* Benalcazar freem 
the south, a])j)e’areel u]>o]i the scene, liow’ 
the former arrived there has aln^ady been 
reterred to. Benalcazar had, as is well 
known, at lirst taken j)ossession 
IT *^**^ ^^ I- I of the kingdom of Quito on 
uns sfui Pizarro, and later 

Spaniards induced, by 

precisely the same rumours which liad 
guided the other two conquistadors, to 
undertake a voyag«.‘ on his own account. 

None of the three attain(*d the object 
which they had desired—the regency of the 
rich province of Chibcha. Federmann ended 
in prison, a fate he well merited owing 
to the perfidy which he had shown on all 


sides. Benalcazar had to be satisfied 
with the governorship of Pojiat’an, to 
which was added the territory to the west 
of the Magdalena. Quesada did not reap 
the fruit ol his conquests either, for he 
had to relinquish the governorship of 
Santa Marta and New (iranada in favour 
of the unwortliy son ol Lugo, who in the 
meanwhile had dietl. After many years 
spent in legal jnoceedings he returiKal to 
tile scene of his early compu'sts with tln^ 
title of marshal, and died there, at a great 
age, after many adventures. Although 
with the conqiu*st of the Chibcha kin.gdom 
tin* land had (‘ome into tlu* jiossession of 
the Spaniards, in whose Institutions the 
legend of “FI Dorado,” the (iolden Man, 
originated, yet the vo\'ages in S(*arch ol FI 
Dorado were never })ursued with greater 
zeal than during the next lollowing decades. 

Phili]) von Hiitten, Hernan P(‘rt‘z dt* Qne- 
.sada, broth(‘r ol tlu* coi}qut*ror ol ('hibcha, 
and finally the lattt*r himsc'lf, sought lor the 
(iolden ]\ian in Llanos des C'a(pi(*la and 
Pulumayo: but aft,**!'an enormous lossof lile 
they canu* in ('ontact with only a lew hall- 
civilist'd Indian races. In conse(pu‘nce of 
this tlu* kingdom of 1{| Dorado was trans- 
lerred to a lakt* ol Manoa, 
which was sought lor befwet'ii 
the lower r(*achesol the Ori¬ 
noco and the Marahon. On 
this occasion Qu(*sada’s son-in-law un¬ 
doubtedly lor the first tinu; threw light on 
the river syst(‘ni ol the Orinoco from New 
(iranada as lar as its estuary—during tlu* 
sixteenth and sev(“nt(*(‘nth centuries the 
(iiiaviare was universally rt*garded as tlu* 
river source of the Orinoco. In Trinidad he 
fell into tlu; hands ol Raleigh, who had 
recommenced his journey to the land of 
gold from the mouth ol tlu* (hinoco to¬ 
wards the Andes, and who. by his account 
ol the expedition, has assisted more than 
his ]>redeces.sors to s])read abroad in 
Furoj)e an icTea of the geographical con¬ 
figuration of these regions. As a matter 
ol fact, however, his wluile exjiedition 
was only through a r(*gion which had long 
since been explored by the Spaniards. 

The hope of finding FI Dorado was gra¬ 
dually abandoned, for in tlu; vast colonial 
territory owned by the S])aniards there 
was no sj)ace lett for it. Love of ex])lora- 
tion could no longer hud an outlet for its 
activity, and it was siicc(;(*ded by the 
serious and difficult task of organising the 
extremely vast regions which had at least 
become known, if only superficially. 


The New Era 
of Colonial 
Administration 



□SPAINS EHPIRE IN AAIERICAZD 

ORGANISATION OF THE COLONIES 

AND THE PROBLEM OF THE SLAVE TRADE 


A (X'OkI )lX(i 1(1 the iiit('r])r(*talu)ii wliich 
('oliiinhiis l)<.‘li(‘VL‘(l lie nii.uht put ujioii 
liis pi'eri 1 !h‘ \v1i(»1 (‘ oi the vast 

eoloiiial empire oi Spain in Anieiit'a should 
lia\’e eonst itnt«‘d aj^ioal einpiri* ovei which 
he and his desu'iu^nts shonhl extn’cise 
almost unlimited authority as hereditary 
VK'eiov. i^ovenioi. and admiral, united in 
OIK' peison ; while the ( rown in the mean¬ 
while slionld jiosse'js in tilt* rii^ht of 
sn/ei\iint\ only a limited inthieiice in tht' 
ajipointnu'nt ot ('Iticials and a ce.rtain shave 
ot the reN'c'iiiK'. Not only was this view 
held hy the explort'V. hut his descendants 
a.lso, in a lawsuit a.Ltainst tile ('rown, irplu'ld 
the claim that the documentary coiux'S- 
sions ('xtcMided not onl\' to islands and 
lands wliich had heconu* known throiy<h 
the jxa’sonal activity ot ('ohimlnis, hut also 
to all land which, durini; suhseqiient 
trans-Atlantic voyages of discovery iindt'r- 
taken hy tin' First Admiral, should become 
the })ossession of the Sjianish Frown. 

Tile lawsuit terminated in a very simple 
manner - for the descendants of Columbus 
proved so utterly unlit for the duties 
imposed u]i()n them by thi'ir claims that 
tlu'y finally themsi'lvi'S renounced their 
acknowledf^i'd documentary rights, because 
they had by vulgar dt^bauchery incurred 
punishment at the hand of 
* justice, and had conseciuenCiv 
® I ^ A})art from this, the iioint 

ol law wliK'h was at issue jiroved 
by no means a sinqile one, for Columbus, on 
his jiart, had failed in more than one direc¬ 
tion to fulfil the conditions of the Treaty of 
vSanta Fe. He had neither gained the object 
which had formed the aim of +he entire 
unilertaking, nor had he be»'n able, or even 


shown a serious desiri*, to dis(‘harge the 
financial obligations which had been 
imposed u])on him l)y tlu^ m'goliations ot 
T-tP2. Though lu'left lh(‘efiuipmeiit of the 
exjU'dilioiis to till.' go\'ernment, he would 
iK'VertheK">s not give uj) all claim to the 
^ , . . shau' in the iiiofits which had 

colc^t”” <•’ ""’y. 

. comix'usalionioi hisT)r(n)ortion- 

ate sliari' m the (.‘xpenditure. 
Within a vi'iy short time the (piestion 
was iransierri'd from tht' looting of a 
theoretical and legal tlebalt' to purely 
])ia<'tical jurisdiction. 

The pros])t'(t which lay in store for tlie 
colonit'suiKIt'r tlu'govt'rnmeut t)l ('olumbus, 
b('twet'll the st'Ciind and third voyagt s of the 
t'Xjilort'r, had .ilrt'atly bt'come t'vitlent. Tht' 
colonial melhtitl which had bt'en adoptt'tl 
by the rtirtuguese tin the ct;ast of (Guinea 
a])])eared to the First Atlmiral as the only 
feasibh^ model ~ w'ith this tme exception, 
howevt'i', that he wishetl tt) l)e lesst'e of 
the gt'iieral montijx.ily in the W'est Indies— 
that is to .say, he desired to occupy the 
])t)sitKHi which the Infante Hef^ry had 
filled before his rights had reverted to the 
Crown. Hut he was entindy wanting in 
that keen s])irit of ('iithusiasm which 
induced the infante, for many years, to 
make one sacrifice after another for the 
discovery of new^ countries and for the 
extension of Cdiristendorn ; moreover, his 
one object w’as, in a mean-spirited way, 
not to miss any po.ssible gain tor himself. 

b'or this reason he w’ould not permit the 
settlers of San Domingo to spiead them¬ 
selves over the continent, and then, at their 
owm risk, to undertake the search for pre¬ 
cious ores and other trade commodities. 
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Ho feared that by such means a portion of 
the S})oil would escape Iiis control and 
diminish his share in the jirohts. For the 
same reason, also, when sutfu iently lari^e 
quantities of oIIum' stapl(‘ track* commodi¬ 
ties were not ])rocurable, lu* did not 
hesitate to freii^lit liis shi])s with stolen 
natives, in order to sell them to the mother 
, countiy. alter tlu* exain])k* ot 
o um us s ]V)rtnf^ii(‘se. Not even tlu* 
ea ness Spanish 

as a Ruler .. ^ i i / 

(lovernment had ])ower to ]ue- 

veiit the rri])id extinctimi of tlu* native 
pojnilation in the Antilles, and it is ol)\'ious 
that a similar ri'sult would have lu'en the 
imnu'diate and inevitable ('oiisecpieiue ol 
Columbus’s ideas on ('olonisation. 

The hist attempt at a s1;l\(' trade* with 
Spain had be(*n checked tn* the cat(‘,i,un ical 
inhibition of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
as Columbus was iiu ajiiibk* of maintaining 
order in his onl\- S(*ltlement, this afforded 
the government an opjiortunilv lor a 
breach w'ith his entire colonial s\’stt*m. He 
requested the assistaiu e of an othcer ol the 
Crowm to r('-estal)lisli order, and the sub^t*- 
quent investij^ation showed hovN' inlpos^ible 
it w'ould have b(*<*n to entrust tlu* i^overn- 
ment ol the t*n1ire territor\- to the explore*!', 
although he (daimed it as his pn‘rogativt*. 

It is (‘vident the government ol h'eidi- 
nand and Isabella had originally ])lannc‘d 
a colonial undertaking ac'cording to tlu* 
Portuguese model, and Columbus’s (*x])(*di- 
lion had giv»*n rise to tin* ex]H*rtalion that 
the discovery ol nourishing and W(*ll- 
organised stal(*s w'ould r(*sult in Spain’^ 
carrying on an exttmsive and siu'cesslul 
trade wdth them. The real object ol 
Columbus’s ex}x*dition w*as not so much to 
acquire territory as to divert the costly 
and much sought alter ])roducts ol tlu* 
Far East from the (*xisting trade routes, 
and to establish the monojxdy of the 
S])anish«liarbours. I'hc* (*xt(msioii of Chris¬ 
tianity in these far-off rcialms was doubt¬ 
less a second object. Tlu* S})aniard. wdio had 

c • V w centuries carried on a 

Spnmsh 

nK • e . native land for the exten- 

Sion ol Cdinstianity among 
unbelievers, w'ithout doubt did not shrink 
from })ursuing the same obj(*ct b\' identical 
means in far-distant lands. If Columbus had 
really reached the harbours of Zaitun and 
Quinsay, with their treasures, their track*, 
and their organisation, most jmobably 
Spanish rule would have been established 
there in the same manner in which the 
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Portuguese ruled in the East Indies. In 
this way the first “ Institution ” estab¬ 
lished by till* St>anish rulers for tlu* Ih*iu tit 
of colonial affairs —the “ C'a^a de ('onlra- 
tacion,” or the “House lor Comnuiit^/’ 
intended })rimarily lor all commcni.d 
und(*rtakingswas, in essentials, a cojiv 
of the “ Casa da India ’’ at Lisbon. 

The ( asa ck; ( ontratacion was, on its 
toiindation in 150/,. inten(k*d to w"ib h 
ov(‘r the interests ol the Crown in {'olonial 
matters, moic* (‘sp(*riall\’ o\'ei' comnu ici.d 
int(*icours(* with the colonies. At that time 
tlu* administrative* powt'is wen*, accoidmg 
to tlu* contracts ot iqcjj, alnu)st t‘xche 
sivi*lv in tlu* hands ol (j)himbii-., and 
the* t‘slablishnu*nt ol tlu* Casa di* Con- 
tratacioii is suflu'it*nt exitk'ucc* that tlu* 
gox’ernnu'iit in no w'a\' aimed at dis¬ 
puting these ]>rei()gativ(*s, although Colum¬ 
bus had tlu*n alrc*ady been snspc'iuk'd Irom 
the absolute* pow'e‘i ot exe*n'ising tlicm and 
a governor had be‘e*n nominate'd b\’ tlu* 
administration. Ihit tlu* lonndatioii of 
settleme'Uts ovei the* whok* ol Hispaniola 
and on tlu* iu*ighb(',in ing islands, and the 
subdivision ol the land among the colonists, 
_. _ .. as well as the ad\a.iu(' into 

e oun mg inte*rioi ot tlu* island, p^r- 

« . tende*il a bic'ach with Cohim- 

Settlements 1 < 1 . , , 

l)uss cojoiiKil s\'sl(*m, lor his 

j)lan had b<*e*n to draw'1 lu* nu’i'cant ile prolits 
ol tlu* land only irom jx rmanent ]>oits on 
the coasts. The* Crown’s se*('ond d(*cre*e' k>r 
tlu* ('asa ek* ('ontiatacion alrt*ady show‘(*d 
an altere*d lace*, though mcre'antile inteivsts 
still oe'cupie*d tlu* lore*grouiul. 

'J'lu* realisatie)!! e)f tlu* jiroiits which the 
.government e’onlide'Utly anticipate*d irom 
elirect ])artici])ation m the colonial trade 
is therein k*ss prominently de*alt with, and 
it now' become*s more* a epustion of the* 
e>r(.!eiing and control ot navigation and 
mere antile intercourse* betw'e*e*n tlu* mother 
country and the! colonies ge*ru*ralh\ whelher 
carrieel on at the^expe*ns(* ol the* Crow'ii or 
by the private* individual. As the Casa de 
Ceuitratacie)!! deve.*le)])e*d into a e'r)urt e)f 
administratie)!!, elirect aiul judicial jxiw'ers 
accrueel to it. At least one* lawye*!' is 
referred te) in the regulatieins e)t 1511, 
besiek.*s the manager, treasure!!', and book¬ 
keeper, as being i!i its em])loy. 

The contre)! of the corresponek*ne'e, wliie h 
w'as transferre^d to the! Casa, lormeel the 
most impe)rtant exteiisiejii of ])ower which 
was aermded during that year, and laiel the 
fouiuyiition for its future* significance. Not 
only all the letters which arrived feir the 
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government from the colonies had to be jurisdiction, in the first instance, through- 

o])ened and read, ])ui all the government out the entire range of the country 

deeds intended for the colonies had also assigned to them. On the other hand, in 

to be regist(M'(Hl in the books of the 1511. by the establishment of the 

institution, tlu‘ othcials even receiving “ Audieiicia ” of San Domingo, a court of 

orders to (Miter |)rotests against sucli apjieal was instituted more especially for 

governmental instructions as scMuned to tht^ entire colonial dejiartment, where 

them injudicious or riskv and tf> suspe.nd ap])eals could be madt‘against the d(‘cisions 

their execution, rea‘^011 ol tlu“S(‘j)ow(‘rs a Court of l^^^^M^i'^tice. 

tlu‘( asa de ('(Mitrata< iv)n lu'cami* more and * . The court was authorised to 

niinv a hoard ol administration. The give judgment directly in the 

(lualifications ne('(‘ssary for such a bourd king’s name, and it could 

welt; in later \ears also specially assigiu^d eventually (‘ven suminf)U th<^ vit'e-regtuit 
to it ; in less important inatttMs the deci- hiinseli belore its liar. Owing to tie- fat't 

sion <»1 the ( asa was n^garded as tinal, that in all dt'pavlmenls ol national hie 

wiKMcas nj>on gie:dev and more imjiortant govtuaiment and the administration ot 

tpu'Slions th(‘ ('onsejo de Indias eouhl be justice had not as yet become detaehed 

O'it'rrt'd to as a su])erior court. Irom each other, each magistrate not onl\’ 

In s])ite ol the lar-veachmg pOMogatives pronouncing judgintuit, but also executing 

which had. aciording to agieenieiit, beiui it throughout the* circuit ot his authorit\', 

assigiusl to ('oliiml)iis as viccrow go\-(‘’ nor. the Andienria. in its capacity ol a court ol 

and iUhniral ol the Indies, colonial affairs, appeal lor tht‘ l(*gal sc'lllenuMit ol .'ill kinds 

honi the heginning. reipiinsl t‘xt(Misivt‘ <>1 ('olonial affairs, became an imj)orlant 

supervision and guidance on the part ol fa<'tor in eolonial admiuistnition. 

the government. Tlu'se iiu'reasi'd con- This iin]>ortance grew in proportion as 
sideiabK in ini])ortaiit'c Irom tin* moment tli(‘ goveinmiuit recognised the necessity 

wheii ('olumbus w.is siisjKMided Irom the ol creating a coniiteijioise to tlie vast 

lull eiijoN'ment ol his anthoiI- prerogativi's ot the vit‘e-r(‘.gent and 

AdministerinK powiMs. and when a governor, and ol ('onstitnliiig an authority 

pants ( iown otfieial w'as appointed in touch with the g<>\erno!‘, by whi('h to 
o onies interim to ai't for him control him, and act undi'r the jiniiHMliate 

j)rovisionall\’. Ferdinand the ('atliolic. in direction oi the govt‘rnni('nt in the I'oionial 

(H(l(‘i lo Si-euie the iieci ssary iiniiorniily 1 erritori(‘S which were not administered 

and (‘outiiiuily of the colonial polic'w had according lo ilu' treaty ot Santa he. The 

then alr(;ad\’ translerred the busimss government providi'd itself wdth anothtu' 

eonne(‘t(*d with llu'se ])ow'ers to om* iiiHuenee in the (‘ItM'gy. At first i>riesls 

distinct ])evson. 'I'he Areldiishop h'onsiMa belonging to a religions older wiu’e almost 

wxis tile authority on eoluiiial affairs in tin* exclusively sent to tlu‘islands to wat< li over 

Jh'ivy ('ouneil ; St'crcUai'N' (irieio fust religions int(*rests and jiromote missionary 

acted as I'nder-Seeri'tary. but after a work among the natives, 

short tiiiK; he was sueeei'dt'd b\' Lojie <lt; Almost immediately uj)on their adx’cut 
Conehillos, then alreadx' known lor Iiis conllicts arose between them and the 

unlortunate shan‘ in the <inarrel about temporal authoiitic's. h'ra\- Bernal Boil, 

the succession between Ferdinaiul the who had .'lec'oinpanied ('olnmbiis on his 

('atholie and Bhilij) the Handsonux se(‘ond voyage as viear-general. Ifad, like 

During the vears I5()(} to 1312 Don the latter, soon to be recalled, hecanse he 

Diego Colon was reinstalled in tlie juero- became too argumentative* in defending 

gatives of his tather. hut only to a limited y.. . his owui version of the official 

extent. The division of the (’ontin 11 ally duties against the* officials. As 

expanding colonial kingdom wxis then the^NatWe^* 

alrixadv in jirosjiect, by wiiiiii division convinced itself of the vast 

only those countries w'hich had been won (‘xtemt of the newly acepiired ]K)Ssessions, 

for S])ain by the direct invasion of tlu; it also bc('ame seriouslv' concerned about 

First Admiral were C(‘ded to his descendants the organisathm of religious matters. At 

under the conditions of the treaty of Ferdinand’s suggestion Pojie Alexander 

Santa hY. Even so th(‘se prerogatives wa^rc VI., in the year 1502. founded the hrst 

not granted without liinitatioiis. though two bishoiiries in San Domingo and La 

the iKurs wa;re permitted to retain, as had Vega on the island of His})aniola. Almost 

be(;n stijmlated. the ])owor to exercise immediately uiion the detinite settlement 
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the erection of new dioceses ensued, and the trans-Atlantic trade. Fora time this 
soon an extensive network of arch- counter-cnrrent was successful, and it 
bishoprics, bishoj^rics, and j)arochial dio- probably <;ave rise to a hoj^e for still 
C(‘ses was sj^read over the whole colonial fj:r(‘at('r success hereafter ; but the fiscjil 
territory. The possibility arisin{^^ however, interests iinally conquered, and Sevill(‘’s 
that the Church, now beiiii; a slate within a monopoly of the colonial trade was ri^^or- 
state. might become dangerous to the power ously maintained lor a considerable time, 
of the governmtmt. care was taken that the The tiscal and mono])olist systi'in, 
Q t • Crown should receive, from though characttM'istic, does not exclusividv 

Pro**crt* oHhc of distinguish S])anish colonial policy, but it 

S i h C presentation to all benetic(‘s has, as in th(‘ casi* of the otlua* states which 

pants in the New World, in order to have recognis(‘d it, kdt its S])ecial marks, 

make the clergy of tlie colonies entirely de- But the most RMuarkable feature ot the 
])endent on tlie go\’erninent. so that they Spanish j)olicy is its attitude towards the 
(‘ven became a strong and intlueiitial suje aborigines of the colonies. C(tlumbus also 
jxtrtinall the v icissitudes o 1 colonial (‘vents. ('onsidc'rtul tlu* nati\'(‘S from the Portugui'St* 
W'hen, therefort'. in the year 151!), point of vi(‘vv—that is to say. hi' rt‘garded 
(‘harh's V. inheritt'd Iroin his grandtathiu' thi'in either as a ])(.)wer with whom war 
lh(* extensivi' colonial ])ossessions w-th the could be waged and a lii'atv concluded ; or 
Spanish Crown lands, lu‘ found the as a commodity, like other colonia.! pro¬ 
colonial government under safe guidaiUH* ; ducts, to be bought or sold, aci'ording to 
indeed, oni' might almost say that 1h(‘ th<‘ r(‘(}uirements ot ('ommi'rcial mteri'sls. 
govi'rnmi'iit had already begun to shapi* In any case, the natives were, from this 
lor its(‘ll a systi'in tor its (olonial polii'v. point ol vi(‘W, eitln'i* toreign peisons 01 
As th(‘ disi'ovi'ry ol Aiikm ica had bi'en dui* foreign things. .As a result, ('olurnbns, on his 
exclusiveh’ to tlu* initiative of Ouei'ii third voyage, t'ndi'atoured to covei his un- 
Isabella. the eolonies. by politiiad law. succt‘ss 1 ul search loi gold, sjiii'es and other 
lormed an integral and constituent part ol 0 • . „ (‘ostly wari'S bv Ireightmg 

tht‘ Crown ol ('astili*. In the idea «»! a the hoini'-sailing v’essel witli 

colony the sixtei'iith ('entiiry conci'iv(‘d a /fk "nV a I'argo ol slaves, to In* sold 

country that was almost (‘xclusiv(‘lv tlu* ^ ^ » »ves i]i Sevillis But in this he met 

private ])ro])erty of the ('rown, at least so with (q)])osition hoin tlu' Spanish (iovian- 
I'lr as the possi'ssion ol all privileg(*s was ment, and uk/R'(‘S pi'cially trom (hu'i'i) Isa- 
concerned. Till’ Spanish (jovi'i iimi'nt. bella ol taistik’, as sovaM'eign ot thi'eolonial 
therelore, alter the abolition ol thi’ jireroga- kingdom. Immediately upon the newsol tin; 

fives bi’longing to the Colons, ri'garded the arrival of the living cargo, thi' oftieials in 

colonies as a domain whose revenue should Seville received an ordt'i to stop the sale 

aciaue ex('lusi\'ely to it and be em])loy<‘d and to wait lor a di’cision as to whetluT 

at its discretion. One consequi’iice of this the slav(*r\' of the Indians was ])(!iinissible 

idea was that the government issued stiict according to the laws, human and divine, 

regulations tor admission to the colonies. It was f(dlowt‘d by an order that the 

In order seriously tocontrol thiM’M'Cution Indians should be tidveii back to their 

of this decision, the entire intercourse be- native country and set at hbiuty. This 

tween the mother country and the I'olonies was a decision on the higlu'st [uincijiles and 

was coifinied to the town ol Seville, with ot tlu; widest scojie, and it inauguiMti'd a 

the outer haibonr ol San Lniair de colonial jiolicy swh as had up to that timi^ 

Barrameda. Tlu’disadvantagr’s for trade. now'here been attempted. It is ])robabl(? 

The Mother weri' the natural ('oiise- that King Ferdinand, a j)olilician ol tem])er- 

Country and m(mo])oly by ate views, who by no means ri'garded the 

Her Colonies "^‘‘vdle, soon bi’caine evident. whole colonial cnterjuise of his consort 

During the first years of and co-regent with favour, w'ould have 

Chaiii’s V.’s reign, an esjjccially vigorous decided differently had Ins own view of 

agutation arose, no doubt as a consequence the matter served as a standard, 

ol the umon ol the Siianish kingdom with One is strengthened in this belief by the 
the (icrinan and Dutch territories under insistence with which Queen Isabella, in 

one and the s:ime scejitre ; and this w'as her will and its codicil, urges upon her 

the means ol jiroruring a considerable husband the jirotectiou ol the natives, 

mitigation of the system, if not an advance This codicil is the next significant stej' in 

in the participation also ot these nations in the legislation of the native cpicstion. 
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Althouf^h slinrt and concise^, its stalenuMits 
rcf^ardiii^ the nativ(‘S are sn iar of f^reat 
iinportana*, that th(‘ latter are therein 
ree()f;nis(‘(l as snl>i(‘cts ol equal birth, and 
t)u‘ir lives and ])r()])(‘rly as under the 
prottM'dion of the ('rowii ; ancl it is esjxri- 
ally urged u])on King Ferdinand, as 
executor, to re])ress ami make conijxuisa- 
tion for any ])(>ssible injustice wliich the 
natives iniglu hav(“ to suffer. 

Thi‘ ])ractical treatment of this qiustion 
did not quite attain the hi^h level of the 
theondical decision. Th(‘ d('clarati(»n that 
tlu! Indians were* to enjoy the j)rivileges ol 
tr(‘e subjects ])rovoked oj)})osition not only 
fi'om the ('f»ionists. ])ut also from the 
('olonial officials and (*ven from the ( lergv. 
It was im])ossible to form any ronc(‘plion 
ol tlu‘ revenues and j)rodureof the colonies 
without having sufficient working mali-rial 
in the shaix' ol nativ(‘ labour. Without a 
certain amount ol ('omj)ulsion, however, 
the native' ('ould not be indueetl, either to 
jx'vlorm a sufficient amount oi work to 
nuad the re(]uiremenjs ol llu' colonies, or to 
K'lnain on a permanently Irieiidlx' looting 
with the sidtler ; yid this was indisjieiis- 

able it the civilising intluence. 

The Natives , • ii .i 

,, , _ and iiKtie espe('iall\ the ('on- 

UnderaForm - ' 


of Bondage 


\'ersionol tlu' nati\'(‘s to ('hris- 


tianity, AN'hich had from the 
beginning of the history ol disi'overies 
boon so stronglx emphasised were to be 
carried on with any degivt' ol siu'cess. 

ld)r this rrason. both the tcunptnal and 
spiritual authorities were unanimous in 
declaring that the granting of unlimited 
Irecdoiii to the native's would mean the ruin 
nl tlu' colonies, from both a s])iritual and an 
i*('onomi(“ point of vie'w. The “ Kenarti- 
imentos ” and “ Kncomieiulas ” were 
fmall\’ the result of the negotiations which 
were ('arrital on with regard to the.se 
mattt!rs. Tlu‘ jiersonal liberty of tlu* 
native'* was therein speciallv recognised, 
but in order to ju'oinote their eelucation 
by Furojx'an methods ot civilisation ami 
to secure their conversion to tlu' ('hristian 
doctrine, they were assigned (rejiartir) 
to the cliargi; of individual colonists and 
pku'ed under their ])rotectii)n (encomen- 
dar). The latter thereby acquired a 
certain measure of ])atriarchal authority 
over their jiroteges which, according to the 
letter of tlie law. was most humanely 
di'signed, though in reality it created for 
the native almost everywhere a sure state 
of bondage : and this bondage, along with 
the simultaneous existtuice of Indian 


slavery, otten made the well-meaning 
designs of tlu* law-makers entirely illusory 
for certain class(*s of the natives. 

The law requinxl certain moral guaran¬ 
tee's from the holder of a repartimiento, 
and. on the other hand, quite definitely 
fixed the maximum of work to be done by 
the natives. The governors of the various 
n‘rr i#* colonial districts, and, above all, 

• w*** r those territories which had 

in the Wny of , it i j i i 

^ , been newly discovered, and had 

Government he colonised, could not, 

however, under the jiressure of the actual 
circumstances, evade the claims made upon 
them to rewanl, by the bestowal of Iherejiar- 
tiniiento, the services of the colonists who 
had first taken ]>ossession of the country. 
During tlu* voyages of discovery and con- 
([ut'sf it was not gc'nerally men of specially 
high morality wlu) gamed the highest 
honours for their comrades and country. 

As, howevt*a‘. these* expeditions made 
such great demands uj)on tlie jiarticipators, 
as to both daring and powers of endurance, 
naturallv tlu'St' characteristics ])reponder- 
ated among the n.'cruits. who had nothing 
to lose aiul everything to gain, it is only 
natural that anvone who had so schooled 
himself as to fac(‘ famine and death at the 
hand of the enemy for months should not 
be ])ai ticulaiiv dispost'd to treat with 
lenience and consideration the lives of 
beings whom lit* was easily induced to 
n'gard as creatures oi an inferior order, 
creatures who couhl be brought to a jieace- 
ful state of subjection to the Eunqiean 
yoke only alter cruel and devastating wars. 

Kveii with the bi'st intmitions of the 
favourablv disposet.! governors, it was 
almost impossible to carry through a 
conscientious administration of the laws 
ol the (ncomiendas. In the districts 
whi(ii were but sjiarsely ])oj>ulated by 
Europeans these rough settlers, who could 
hardly be disjx'iised with for the*extension 
ol tlu^ Sjianish power, in numerous in¬ 
stances mutinied against the* officials when 
Fate of latter, in ])ursuance of 

the law, endeavoured to seize 

Governors .. „ , .. 

as the well-earne{.l wage ot 

their own superhuman exertions and 
]>rivations. Mon* than one governor was 
killed by his unruly followers, owing to 
his efforts to enforce respect for the law. 

That great evils existed in the treatment 
of the natives in the extensive regions of 
the “ Conquista ” is certainh^ undeniable, 
altliou.gh it is also incontestable that the 
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horrors of the Indian op])ressi()n have been 
extremely exa^'^erated by the agitators 
for tlie rights of liumanity. among whom 
Hisho]) Bartolome de las Casas occupies a 
prominent place. The Indians were un¬ 
doubtedly often overburdened by toil, 
and thousands of them succumbed ; yet, 
from file ])oint of view of self-interest, it 
A rii great importance to the 

i*!‘ colonists that those j)eo])les 

k*' A * ^ under their protc'ction should 
by Aruacs ■, , ' , 

be ]>rcserved ; unscrupulous (ex¬ 
ploitation caimot therc'fore b(‘ taktui as 
the universal ruke The native population 
on th(3 first diseovtned and ('(»lonis(‘d 
Antilh^s diminislu'd with (‘xtraordinary 
ra]>idity : but, no doubt, tins was brought 
ubout by many difh rent caus(‘s. 

In tlu‘ first instanct' tlu'ir numbtu' had 
IxM'u considc'iably ovrrrated. ('olumbus 
niad(‘ a ])oinl oi doing this in order to 
(‘iihaiH'e the wdiu* oi his discowu'w and tlu“ 
v(‘h(‘m(‘n( agitation lor the freedom ot tin* 
IiK.lians. whi('h had alread\ begun twent\’ 
years alter the dis('(i\'ery. did still more to 
falsity idt'as as to the number of the 
nativ(‘S. I! one rernemlHMs that th(‘ 
An lilies were onlv gradually |>opulated by 
the Aruac race iiom the ('ontinent, and 
that this rae(‘ ot fisheruK'n and hiint(‘rs has 
nowlKM’e els(‘ lound(“d largin’ or mon* 
densely jiopulated sigtlemtnits : and if oiu* 
als(‘ bears in mnnl that this race had for 
generations to suffer from a war of (‘xter- 
niination with the dreaded nati\e j)irat(‘s. 
the C'aribs a dinise population on tht‘ 
Antilles at the tune ot their dis('overv 
would be an impossible assnmjdioii. 

Tlu' n,iti\(‘s, ho\\i'\'ei. soon R'alised that 
the newly arrived S])aniards would prove 
far more dangerous cntMiiies than the('aril)s 
had been. For this reason many of them 
fled from tlunr villages into tin' jungli\ 
where they snfhu'ed gieat loss among 
thems(‘lve?; and in wai with the* (Christians. 
To these factors wene turther added those 
of uiUK'Customed kinds of labour, a change 

„ ^ ol lood and manner oi life. 

Factors in the , , ^\ i i i i 

^ and hnallv maladit*s which 

onhe''A«.in« by the 

LnrojH'ans and bei'aine 
epidemic among the natives, causing 
fearful devastation. The combination ol 
all these iiifliKsnces must be held n'sjxinsibJe 
lor tlu' d(g>o])ulation of tlu' Antilles. 

This d(“population in om* sense became 
of imjiortance to the (Uitire native ejuestion. 
as it led to a ru}>ture with the general 
principle of th{‘ universal liberty of the 
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Indians. In 1505 Ferdinand the Catholic 
liad already allowed tlie natives who by 
arms might o])])ose civilisation and (Christi¬ 
anity to be attacked and enslav(‘d. Possibly 
this permission may in the first iiistaiu'e 
have IxHui aimed at the ('aribbean races, 
but the more appanmt the retrogression of 
the native po]ndation becami*, when tlu^ 
larger islands grew to be more densely 
])opulat(xl by Ifurojieans, the more was tliis 
licence emphw'ed as a cloak for 1h(‘ ('oui cal- 
meiit of an extensive Indian slave* trade*. 

Nothing wu.s easit‘r than by a de*tiaiit 
bexaring to provoke* the* nativ'es to 
take 11]) arms so tlut without a violation 
ot the law they could lu* dragg(‘d iiwa\' as 
slaves. Hy the*S(* mt*ans tlu* smaller Autille‘S, 
on which no Sjianish seltle*inents had be*(*n 
estab]ishe*d. became' within a short time' 
(*ntirely d(*])opulated. F>nt na 1 i\'t*s who 
had l)e‘e‘n exported to the* larger islands 
as slaves, and lhe‘re* brande*d 011 the* thighs 
with hot irons—a curious ('(Mis(‘(|iH*nc(* ot a 
law de'sigiK'd to he* humanitariaii - in order 
to prevent their e*\cli;'nge with jn'iu'eahle* 
Indians, W(*re soon also, no loiigt'r al)le* to 
su]»})l\' the e*v(*r-incre‘asing demand lor 

. lal)oure*rs and to reiiK'nish their 

Slave-hunts , 1 

on the 

^ , sla\’<*-hunts we'ie* then(‘xte'iided 

Continent . , , 

to the* e'ontme'ut and more* 

especially to tlu* norllu*rn coast ot South 
America, whose* inhabitants, ol kindi'ed 
origin with tlu* island pojiulatioii, showe‘d 
an unusually violent aiul lasting o])j)o- 
sition to tlu* first attempts at eolonisat 1011. 

At this stage* tlu* doings of the* slave- 
liunters assumed such jiroportioiis that 
tlu*v gave* rise to the first inove*nieuts of 
o])})ositioii. and these soon beeame* ot 
great ] lower, as points ot vuew we*re* 
brought to bear upon tlu* cpu*stif>n wliie'h 
liad nothing aediially to do with the* matter 
itse*lt. The cle*rgy of the e'olonies, as lias 
already l)e‘en m(*ntioned, had at first not 
e'onsidered the*insel\'e*s in tlu* U‘ast ohlige'd 
to interfere* on behalf of unlimite*d libert\ 
for the Indians. Not only the secular 
prit;sts, hut also the* Franciscans, who since 
the days ol (Columhiis—when he also had 
belonged to the orde*r as a lay brother 
liad played a iiromineiit pjirt in colonial 
administration, die! not re‘gard it as scan- 
dalems that the Indians were e()m])e‘ll(‘d by 
mod(‘rate pressure to join the Cliristians, 
or. in cases of resistance*, were enslaved and 
treated as enennies. d'lie Dominicans 
mainlaincd a different attitude. The anti¬ 
thesis between the twx) ])oints of view also 
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aroused the o])position of the one onhir orders ainoii;:; thenis(‘lves, so that the 

against the other, and thus, no doubt, gov'ernment was forced at last to take the 

contrilmted not a little to the aggravation matter entirely out of tht* hands of the 

of the question. The first who ventured to clergy and entrust it to a secular official, 

stigmatise from tlu* ])ul])it, as a disgrace The licentiate Rodrigo de Figueroa k(‘])t 
and outrage, the hitherto existing treat- quite aloof from all theoretical points of 

minit of tlu‘ natives was the Dominican view and n-gulated the native question 

brother P<‘dro de Cordoba, who thereby solely Ironi tlie standpoint of the hitherto 
became distinguished far beyond his own loriniilatt'd laws on that 

diocese oi San Domingo, whe.reh(‘preach(‘d. ^ point. TIk'sc guaranteed a 

Bai toloine de las (-asas, who at that si^vc-*Kunters certain amount of liberty to 

tiiiK^ was himself a ket'per of slaves in tlie jx^aettabh'. Indians, but 

(aiba, was won over to his views. His ])erinitt(‘d the enslavement of the hostih* 
impetuous sj)irit took up the cau.se of the ones. Iiiordei to do tliis he hist of all had 
natives with such zeal that he became one to settle which Indians wen* to be regarded 

of th(‘ b(^st known among the champions as hostile. As he was guided by entirely 

of nati\'e liberty. Las Casas jireseiited disinterested and well-intentioned ideas, 
himself at tlu' Spanish court, for tht* Ik* considerably circums', i ibed t he territory 
first liiiK*, shortly b(‘fore tin* death of rcauaining to the slave-liunti rs. Tlieim- 
b'erdinand th(‘('atliolic. Though his vivid jirovemeiit in the treatnuail of tlu' Indians 
descri])lioiis of tlie honors jiractised in as a whole, in tlii' rej)artimitMitos and 
the treatnu'ut of the natives were met by (‘iicomiendas, was th(* necessary consis 
IIk' |)ublic with mixed feelings. Ik* was queiict* of the iiareased attention which 
the means of l)ringing about the decision was jiaid to tfu'regiilat ions b('aring upon it. 
that a special commission should be sent An (‘conoinic revolution was, in addition 
out to hold an ni(,Uiry into the actual to this. carri(‘d out about the same time, 
•circunistaiK'es. The native (jiu‘i-di(*n had by at any rate in the island ('oloiiies. In spite 
Q that tinu* lu'conK* such an obji'ct ol all efforts to th(‘ contrary on the jiart 

.** ^.*’^ of contention between the Fran- of the governnu'nt, tlu* Spanish settK-- 

Slaver ’ . Dominicans that ments had tor a long time been little mort* 

both oider^ waae, on prineijiU*, than permaiitait tradt' faetoric'S : all 
(‘\('lLided tioni election to the coinniissioii : valuable objea ts whu li could be got from 
but as the (piesMon was intended to be the nativi*s by bartta wei'i* colleided, 
t’eated purely as a maltt'i' of (a)ns('ieiice, and with nativt* help ]}r^•('iou^ oi(‘s wen* 
and had lor this naisoii been placed in dug and washed. Jiiit whenever the 
tlie hands ol the* ('hag\', it was tinally governnKait stait seials and jilants aero>s 
a.^ie(*d that three Hieronyiiiite monks the ocean, tlnai culti\'alioii was not a 
should be ('host'll and s('iit to the islands success, because th*'natives did not under- 
with di.S( relionary jiowers. stand tlu'ir treatment, and tlu' colonists 

l.as ( asas \'eheiiieiitly iinjaigiied the cinisidert'fl it heneatli them to have any- 
iiu]»a?tiahty ol the thiet' fatheis because thing to do w’llh tlu* mattei. 

they lefiist'd to take his jK)iiit ol view, but As tberefon* only a liniiti'd amount ol 
he et'rtaiiily wronged tlu'iii. Asa imi\a*rsal the valuable jaodiu'l^ ol tlu* soil contd be 
rt'iiied}’ he jiioposed the foimation of found, the exchange tiadt* soon also 
sell - g(>\'eriu‘d and self - administered collapsed, and though tlu* ik'w di#>eovenes 
coimmmitit*s of Fiidians, to which only ie\ ived the carr\ iiig t rade oj San Domingo, 
the clergy from am mg the Spaniards it at the same tiim* (oiiiiiiuously wilhdiew* 
.'vhould be admitted as leaders in leligiiuis the la!)oureis lioin llu' island 

iialt('is. and this was also atteiiijited ^ ^ ^ thus diminishing its individual 

l)y the Hieronymites Las (di.sas. a ft*w Su ar-canc ^ si*ttlemeiits 

years later, failed to colonise, on the saint* suffert'd much in coiisetiueiice 

plan, a tract of the Faria coast, far re- until, by the culti\'ation of the sugar-cane, 
mowd from iiitercourse with the white new and profitable li\'t*liliot)(i was found for 
man; and the Hit'ionymites, contending the colonists. Labourers were also require*! 
against still more uiitavoiirable conditions, for this, and though the necessary work was 
wen* etjiially imsiu'cessful in their attempt not as irksomtt as gold-w*ashiiig, it entailed 
to colonise San Domingo. No doubt, how*- a settled mode of life and continuous w'ork 
ever, the fact of tlu'ir being sent greatly for llie colonists, wdiereas the other implied 
increased the opposition of the religious only an uncertain search for fortune, 
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The cultivation of sugar-cane had an 
important share in maintaining the vitality 
of the Spanish colonies u]) to the time 
when, through the great extension of these 
colonies, furtlier oi)})ortunities for gaining 
a livelihood arose. Besides this, it was 
also of immense im])ortance in their 
developintmt, because it gave the impulse 
to the im])()rtation of negro 
Negro Sieves These had, in isolated 

f ° instances, lieen imjiorted in 
the Colonies 1411' 1 

the service ol their Sjninisli 

masters from tlu' time of the discoviTy of 
America. It was not long befon^ it 
became evidiait in the colonies that the 
lUigroes became acclimatised excc^edingly 
well there, and far siirjiassed the Indian 
nati\'es in tlu'ir capacity lor work- 

The government did no! regard the 
importation of lu'groes with favour. It 
was feared that they, lH‘ing but n‘cently 
baptised, would be only half-h(‘aii(‘d 
adliereiits of Christianity, and might havt‘ 
a bad influence upon the conwision of the 
Indians; ,so on that account the African 
negroes were entirely excluded from the 
colonies, and the immigration of black 
house slaves was also restrictial as miu h 
as jiossible. The rejn^ated petitions of 
the colonists for a jilentiful suj)ply of 
black labourers disclosed to tlu' govern¬ 
ment the importance' of this mattei, so 
that it gradually c'ame to bc' rc'gaided in 
(luitc' another light wlieii Las ('asas, Iroin 
motives ot j)liilantliropy. urgently rc'com- 
mended the introduction ot negro slave's 
in order to rescue tlu' Indians from 
slavery. Although on this ])oint the 
government still maintained thc' jerincipU' 
of inhibition for lU'gro importation, it was 
now only on account of fiscal interc'sts. 

It is a fact that since i5it) about 4,()()o 
nc'groc'S alone were almost annually trans¬ 
ported by tlu'agc'iits ol llie .slave monoj)oly 
from tlfe coast of (iuiiu'a to the Nc'w 
World -exclusive of the considt'rable 
number who reached the colonies by 
Thc New sj)ecial license, and in later 
World's’rrade tliroUgll SnUlgt^IinfJ. N<> 

doubt the negroes, and the 
in aves half-castes who had already 
sprung from thc union of whites with blacks 
and Indians, cemstituted in the middle of 
the sixteenth century a very imjiortant 
element in the agricultural j)opulation, 
and, as such, demanded spc^cial attention. 
These negroes had receivc'd, even less 
than the Indians, the merest semblance of 
a civilising education from the colonists, 
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and, as they were by nature far less 
submissiv'e, they were more inclined to 
forsake their masters and revert to the 
manners and customs of their native life 
in the. jungle. In 1550 the S])aniards 
had already to sui)|)ress dangauous in¬ 
surrections of the negro pc^jmlatioii. I'liese 
again recurred from time to time, until, 
after a .successful insurrection in the year 
i8(kS, the negroes even .succt'eded in 
founding an indejx'iident stati' on the 
western half of tlu'. island of .Sail Domingo 
in the Republic of Haiti. 

The mixing of races was comparatively 
of less importance in S}>anish America. 
In most of th(‘ colonies during the first 
years saxage marriagi's with the native' 
women wt'it' no doubt the rnlo so long as 
Juiro])ean women did not go tlu're' or 
('ouM md, undt'.r the circuinstanci's, be 
imported ; and wlu'ie'ver this continued, 
as was tlu' case' in Baragiiay, it naturally 
resulted in a grt'ate'r mixing ol the* rae'es. 
In Mexico and Te'iu as well as also in 
Bogota, the marriage's <»! Sj>anish conepiis- 


tadors with we)nu‘n ed the native nf>bility 
we'Ve more ofte'ii maele' horn ])oliti('al e-on- 
side'rations, and the* Spanish 
kings ackiK'wleelged ibis ai'isto- 
cr.'iey by giving it an e'epial 
staneling with the Spanish 
nol)ilitv. (hi the whole', iiowt've'r, the* 


Blending 

of 

the Races 


.^jeaniai els in tlie- ceele niiesguarded the j>unt\' 
e»t their bloexl with no less care* than in the 
meethe'r e'e)untrv. and the' cieeile's to this ehiv’ 


re-gaiel it as the'highest elistimdion te) be' the 
elfse'cnelants eif granellatlu'rs anel gre'at- 
frranellathe'is eii j)ure' Sjianish blood. Al- 
themgh the* ceilonists e>t Lnrope'an eh'see'nt, 
e)n the- e)ne' liMiiel, le'lL tlu'inse-lves the- living 
antitlu'sis of the- native* races, yet. e»wing 
te) eh:nige-el e‘e)nelitie)ns of hie*, an alle-n-d 
e'limate*. anel elii'fe'ient seie ial e'ire uinslane-es. 
in eeeurse* eel time- an melistine-11\' re'eejg- 
nise*d but later ein lullv appre*ciate*el varia¬ 
tion e)U the* Sjiaj^ish ty])e' was ele've'le)])eel, 
the* ])ure-bie'd Spaniarels remaining m the* 
ce>le)nie*s e)nly te'inpenarily as nu’re-hants, 
M)ldiers anel e)flicials, anel ne've'r leesing the* 
h*cling ol be*ing aliens. 

On his ae'cessie)!! (diaries V. foniiel the* 
native question at its he'ight, and leer a time 
he let it run its ceiurse*. The bitter paper 
war 1 )et ween I. as (' asas ane 1 Se*pu 1 ve*da about 
the* aelmissibility eif native* slavery beleings 
te) the* first years eef his reign, as well as 
the unsuccessful attempt at ceileenisation 
by the Deiminican whe) had be-e-n electeel 
patrem of the Indians The; institution 
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of a special advftcale for the natives also 
became general, and in every colony a 
s])iritual chief pastor was then charged with 
tlie])rob‘Ction ol th(‘natives. The laws, also, 
for lh(^ treatment of the Indians were per¬ 
manently alt(M(.‘d and developed in a mon^ 
decided n'cogniiion of their interests, until 
the Edict of ('ii'anada, ol November 17th. 
I5jf), included in six ])aragraphs all the 
regulations btsiring u])on their tia‘atment. 

The (‘diet still distinguished between 
two class(‘s of Indians, friendly and savag('. 
and permitted tlu‘ enslavement of tlu^ 
latter, whih' sjK‘cial ofhc ials wt'ie chargisl 
with the (h'cision ol eac'h individual cas<^ 
1^'rom that tim<‘ this law became fin; 


government, therefore, confined itsedf to 
freiung the system of the eiicomiendas 
more and more from all the im])erfections 
which adhered to it, and to watching more 
and more carefully over its ('onscieiitious 
(‘Xt‘ciition. Th(‘ ])rinci])le of ju'omoting the 
social advancement (A the Indians by a 
closer union with the S])auiards, and of 
granting to the conquistadors and their 
descemdants. as 0 K'ward and recognition, 
the suptMx'isinn of Indian wards, was 
adhered to. All the Indians were, howeveu, 
b}' no means divided into enc'omitmdas. 

From the beginning the Trown had re*- 
tained certain portions both of the land 
and ol th(‘ ])(>pulalion ol e\'iM\’ province 



standard for the treatment of the natives, 
not only in all tin* ('olonies, but also in 
all th<‘ agrec'ments concc'rning discoveric's. 
It W’as iieN'ertheless followed, in ratlu'C 
ra{)id succession. b\- lint her regulations in 
favour ol the Indians. In 15)0 Indian 
slavery was definiteU' abolislu'd. alter 
manv disputes both for and against it. 

In the same way the governmimt made 
several attempts to abolish the enco- 
miendas. but this regulation was never 
carried through, lor two n‘asons : first, 
becaus(‘ it thnxitened to be ])reiudicial to 
the material advantage of the colonist; and, 
si'Cond, because it hindered the advance¬ 
ment of the civilisation of the Indian. The 


and di^trict. which weie destined for the 
S(U vice of the Crown and not for the use ol 
the individual colonist, lu'yond this, the 
more tlu‘ misust' (d the eiicomiendas was 
attacked, the greater grew the difficulty of 
extending tht' sy>tiMn, so that finally only 
those Indians who were in the immediate 
neigdibourhood of the ])laces founded at 
the liim^ of tlie compiest remained under 
the protection of the colonists. The vast 
territories which had not been so densely 
j)o]Hilated by Eurojieans remained, as 
before, the free land of the Indians, whose 
conversion and civilisation were almost ex¬ 
clusively transferred to thereligioussocieties 
and to the missionaries sent out by them. 
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THE JESUITS IN SOUTH AMERICA 

AND THE CIVILISING OF THE NATIVE RACES 


nicrils ol tli(‘ S]):Liiisli ('li‘rgy on 
Spauisli tiM l itorv can hardly ^>(‘ rat(‘d too 
liif^lih’. 'rh(‘nu hlicisiii of llu' Kcaiai-ssaiire 
united with the enthusiasm lor the natural 
roiiditions of human society which had 
aiiseii Irom KoinanticiMn in casting upon 
th<‘ Sjiauish missionanis tin* re])ieach that 
tluw, wi! h blind fanaticism, had annihilated 
the last leiniiaiits ol sacred antKjUity m 
tilt' New W’oild and hatl bionght to the 
jUMijile ot Ann'i it a only spiritual servitude 
iiisteatl ol spiritual salvatitui. 

It li ul been piiielv all act ot necessity 
tor the missionaries and cleig\ in the 
proN’iiices, wiieie tlu'y were coiilronted 
1 >\ a W(‘l!-de\'elo])ed system ol religion 
.111(1 an mllueiitia! hiei<Lich\. to inleiJeie 
ladit.ilK' and eiic! gelu.all\’ with the in- 
hnin.iii (iistoius wliK h the\’ irt'tpiently 
louiui to exist among the iiatix’fs • as. lor 
example, m M* .xn o. It can ct'ittunly not 
be disjuiti'd that in so doing they had 

_ o( c;Lsionali\' destroyed ob- 

I he Vandalism , * i .i i' . 

- ^ ts t.A ol heathen adoiation, 

ot the opanish 111 . i 1 

... . . wlncli dt'sii uctioii h.LS been 

Missionaries , , , , , 

d('[uored by modern ethiio- 

gi.iphical scieiitA'. ()n the olhei hand, it 
wan just these (lergw and in m.iny ])io- 
\in(en oiih' they, who coiisideied it worth 
then \Nhile to mvestigale. collect, and 
let old the language, customs, and tradi¬ 
tions ot till' iiatiNX's, .no that modern science 
Is indebted to them lor the most cojnons 
and \aiuable maleiial foi ])hilological aiul 
('tIniologK a! ireseaich. No doubt, few' ol 
them Wi'le lullv conscious ot the sei vices 
they weie u-ndemig to lal 1 er-day reseaich, 
a.n the\- welt' mole eiigiossed by their 
immediate aim, the civilisation and con- 
xeision ot the Indians. 

Wherexer the tem])oral and spiritual 
goxaM'nments were in line in their tnxit- 
ineiit ol the natives, one naturally hears 
less of tlu' successlul activity of the 
monks ; although the tact of the apjiear- 
ance of the Dominicans and of Las Casas, 
bi'sides the exisb'iicc ot numerous isolated 
notes in the olBcial records and in the 


secular and clerical ('hronicles, judve that 
their activity extendi'd in the same nu'anui e 
into territories other than tho.se in which 
they xvere more esjiecially a('ti\'e. They 
hax'e raiseil tor theniselxcs an immoital 
monument, mon* ('SjK'ciallx m tJie iiistoiy 
... . . of these latter parts. Alter 

„ - tlie wiiolt' ol tlie ni'W' contl- 

fhe Pioneers of j 1 1 1 r n 

... .. ni'iil had been sni lei liciallx' 

(‘xjilored dm iiig tJie pi'i iod ol 
the ('oiHjUi'st, Sjiani^h colonial acti\'ity was, 
towards iIk* close ol the sixlei'iitli ci'iitury, 
conc('ntrat('d on those ngioiis whose .‘igii- 
cultuial develojimeiit pronnsi'd immedi.ite 
adx’antages liom a lAiropean ])oint of x'lew. 

Jhit xi'ide tracts o| land, wheie it was 
a.ssumed tliat. owing either to clmialic 
jiolitical. or trade n asons. no 1 eimiiieiati\'i' 
cultivation was possibh', remained almost 
entirely untouched. The .gieatei p.irt ot 
the South Ami'i'ican coniiinnt to the I'.isl 
of the Cordilleras and to tlu' north ot the 
mouth ol the rix'er La Idata beloiigi'd to 
this rejected territory. In this X’ast dis- 
irii't, tlirougli which the mighty Aina/oii, 
with Its tributaries, tin* Ikiraguayand olh('r 
tributaries ol the river J.a Plata, flowed, 
till* work ol cultixaatloll and ol introducing 
and maintanimg Liiiopeaii standards ot 
eixdlisation x\ere .dmost excbisixely the 
xvork ol missionaries. 

At first It w.is chielly the Ti.mcisians 
and August ini.Ills who, tr< mi the mt masteries 
and I'olh'ges ol tlie l\*rn\a.m liigtilaiids, 
undertook tlu' coiivei.sion ol tlie Indians 
lix’ing larllier down stream .md along the 
rixers flowing from the Cordilleras towards 
the east. These spiritual lathers, xvith 
. iiKoiujiarahle sel 1-sacrilice and 
Converting sel f - loi get luliiess, wandered 
(he American 

- .. among the saxaige nalive.s, 

Indians " .. 

olten only gaining, alter 

months and ^-ears of aetix’ity, the means 
for the closer uiiderslaiidiiig winch Laid the 
foundation for their material and rehgi(.)us 
labour of civilisation. Recognising that 
the xvandering life of the Indians xvas 
extremely fatal to all enduring sjiiritual 
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influence, and that to gather them together 
in fixed settlements was an essential 
condition of th(‘ir jnogress in civilisation, 
the missionaries invariably aimed, first 
of all, at finding and ])ointing out to the 
Indian tribes whose conversion was in 
contemjdation likely dwt^lling-jilaces which 
would suit not only their ].)ro])ensities, 
but also the requirements of 
Villages civilisation. In doing this 

Closed .gMnsl j.,te.itionnlIy avoidod 

Europeans proximity of EuroiK;an 

st;ttlenu'nts, in s])ite of the laws ^^hich 
])rohil)iled to Europeans in gcnieral a ]>ro- 
h^ngt'd sojourn in thi^ Indian villages. 

Moreovia-, in quite tarly times lh(‘y 
covered tlie uj)])er and middle valleys of 
the tril)utari(‘s of the Marahon, and during 
the se\Tnteenth century th(‘ vall(\ys of this 
river also, as well as of oilier great rivers 
of .South America, with a network oi 
Indian villagi'S and hainli'ts. 'I'he greater 
number of these fell into ruin in coursi* 
of time, owing eilliei to the retrogression 
of the nati\'e population, which became 
evident tla'ie also, or to the persecution 
whic'h was afterwards stirred uj) against 
the activity of the sjiiritual lathers. Kut 
th('y had laid tlu* aitual foundation for 
the ad\'ance of European ci\ahsation 
throughout the entiri' liMritory. 

Sjihere and the charact(‘r of the 
missions to the Indians ot South America 
be.caine most familiar through the Ji'suits, 
who. m the second half of the sixtei'iith 
and the beginning ol the se\'entecnth 
centuries, extended their missionary 
activity, whi(‘h had beiui inaugurated by 
the devout Francis Xa\'ier in the (‘ast, to 
the New World in the W(*st. ()ne must not, 
howe\'er, oA'tM'look the tact that the jiecu- 
liar constitution oi the so-ealhal “reduc¬ 
tions “ and “ missions ’’ was neith<*r 
invented by flu* Jesuits nor e\’er exclusively 
maintarmed by them. Its conception has 
been more especially attributed to their 
order because the Jesuit missions of Brazil 
- . and Paraguay have influenced 

Aedve history of the South 

p American continent as no other 

raraguny Jesuits, 

in concurrence with other religious as¬ 
sociations, early began their activity 
as missionaries, if anything, in a greater 
degree perhaps in the Portuguese than 
in the Spanish territory. But they only 
assumed an exceptional position when, in 
the year 1608, a special district in Par¬ 
aguay was assigned to them, free from all 
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civil authority, where they were able to 
carry out the attemjds at the civilisation 
and coiiv'crsion of the Indians on a larger 
sc«ale. There was nf) s])ecial motive at¬ 
tached to the fact that the government, 
ill so doing, endowed them with an 
unusual amount of independi^nce. 

The Bull of Alexander VI. with refer¬ 
ence to the line of demarcation had in 
])rinciple established the boundaries of 
the S])anish and Portuguese colonial 
sj)here, but its general and indermitt‘ 
wording was (juite inadecpiati* for a really 
jiolitical demarcation. Both gov’'ernments 
soon recognis(‘d this when the mouth of 
the ri\'er La Plata was dis('ovi‘red simul- 
taiu'oiisly by rival (-xplori-rs. Siweral 
alt(‘mj)ts at a dijiloinatic understantling 
were made in consequence of this, but, in 
point of fact, both Pow(‘rs still attached 
far too little inij)ortance to the unex- 
]ilor(‘d and mqiroinising territory whose 
])ossibihties seeimul doubt lul. 

With time these cncnmstances assumed 
real iinportaiu'e, chiifly through the dis¬ 
similar colonial j)^-'licy pursued by thi' 
two Powt'is 111 tliesi' boi(k*r districts. 
Asuncion, on thi’ Paragnav, was the chiet 
p ol all tlu'Spanishcolonit's, where 

. ®^'**^'*®*® from the beginning the riLitions 
A between the natix'i's and the 

America esiH'cially 

Iriendly, and wh(‘re tlii' b(‘st spirit ol 
Spanish h'gislatioii lor tin* Indians lound 
expr(‘Ssi()n ri'gardless of outward ciremn- 
stanct's. Bonds of Iriendship wiae formed 
between the brave' and lioiust (Inarani 
and the (onlede ralt's of Iraki which, during 
the course ol (('nfuru'S, ucri- scarcely ev'er 
seriously doubted. Tlu' eov'enant with 
this mighty and widely dispensed Tuj)i 
tribe soon brought out the nnderlving con¬ 
trast belweM'ii the S])anish colonists aiul 
th<*ir e‘ast(‘rn iK'ighbouis. the Portuguc'se. 

The jKjwers of little Portugal were so 
entirely engroi^sed by Iva.st Indian politics 
that the Brazilian ('olonial territoiy was, 
scarcely ten yi'ars after its discovery by 
Cabral, giv'en (wer entirely to private 
enterprise. In this way a niiinber of small 
settk'inents were foundc'd in the Bahia 
dc 'Lodos os Santos, at Cape St. Vincent, 
and on the island of St. (kiterina in the 
bay of Kio de Janeiro. These were at 
first regarded as Portuguese colonies, 
but, besides the few actual Portuguese and 
Portuguese jews in the colony, there were 
a numlier of questionable characters, the 
subjects of every realm, who carried on 
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triidc of a very doubtlul merit, and 
whose ])rodu(:ts vv^'ie not ordy to 

Lisbon, but also, if tJiey siaxei'ded in 
evadinf^ the cnistoms, (o J^'rcneli, lui^lisli, 
and even Hans(*atir liarlxmrs. 

Wliile the foreii^n merrhants dealt 
])rinei])ally in brazil-wood, sn^'ar. and 
similar eolnnial ])r()dn('ts, the Pf)rtugiiese 
ehiidly (arried on a brisk trade in Indian 
slaves, whom they did liot take so m\irh 
to Lisbon as to th('. colonial harbours. 
irres])ecti\-e o1 whetlun' tlit*se natives 
beh unreal to Portngne.^e or h) Spanish 
territoiy. As was the ('as(.‘ e\'(MywhtMe 
else, the cnnseqiU'iice of tin' slave-hunts 
was that the na.tiv(‘S leiiied larther and 
farther trom the ( oast. The sla\'(‘-huiit<Ms, 
hoW(‘\’ei, l()]]ow( d tlh'ir pre\' into the 

interioi' ])\’ (h<‘ most aecc'Ssibk* paths 
that is, l)y the wat('iwa\s: and thus 
they Soon also came in eonlliet with tlu‘ 
CiUarani, and through them, indiri'ctly. 
with the Spanish eiTmists. 

In order to put an end to these lawless 
eoi'ditioiis. and to d^aw grejiter ad\'an- 
tages tioiii Ibis eoloniid jiossession. th«‘ 
PortugU(‘s<‘ (loxernmeiit de<’ide<l (Hi a 

_ i'hange in ilsi'olonialsx stem. 

Portugal* New ,,, j- ,, 

ys «m o ^ j J!iu/il \v;ts ilix’ldfil Mifo 

Admtnistr&tion n ■ 

so-called cajutaiiines — 

vast traf ts ol land lor whitdi the rights oj 
teiidal lords, as in the ()ld W’orhl. were 
gran1(‘d to tlie owikm'-, in ngurn lor an 
iusignilicant 0 )yall\ payable to ihet’i'own. 
'riiis colonial s\ stein was also tri<‘d by 
the ICnglisj] hi a pait oi Xorth<-in Annuica. 

The thiil\'-live capit.imies which arose 
under this s\stem had this ad\'anlage— 
that the\ broug.ht about actual attempts 
a.t MetlleiiU'iits III man\' jilaces, and in this 
wa\' the lii'-.t sugai plantations, with 
their 1'clinerit‘s, and the lirst larms wer(‘ 
established. On the whole, however, the 
sN'stiMU did not Work satistactorily. Many 
o) the capitanries were ieliiujuished by 
tlK‘ owners : others dragged on a waairy 
existencts Above all. the illegaliti<-s in 
the trade with foreign countries aiul the 
sorti(‘s ot the slaw-lmiiters still con¬ 
tinued. e\en wlum a central authority 
had be(‘n estabhslied for the separate 
districts, and a vice-regent had been sent 
(.>V(‘r to occupy the residence at Bahia. 

The attempt at colonisation by the 
French Protestants, under Villegaignon, 
jiroves how little real authority the 
Portuguese had over their Brazilian pos¬ 
session. The French expedition was the 


result of the tradii which had for a con- 
si(h.‘rabl(; time been ('rirried on illegally, 
yet unhindered, btTweeii T)iepi)e and the 
coast of Brazil. Th()S(‘ lovers (d adventure 
wdio were anxious to emigrate imagined 
they coidd easily found a ni'w home 
there, and annex a valuablt* ])ortion of 
('olonial t(‘rritorv for their mother Cfiuntry 
.1 .1 .. j without difficult v. As a matter 

^ , ot tact, they w^eve in iiosscssion 

Methods of r * • r / t 


•he French f tig l>ay <.( Rio <.lo Jancim 
lor almost hve years. 11 
internal disputes and altered [lolitical 
conditions at home liad not come for¬ 
tuitously to the aid f)( the. Portngui^se, a 
long time niigdit have ehqised belore the 
future (xijiilal of Brazil had once more 
b(‘Come Portuguese })roj)erty. 

Th(“ f'lonch, ri'tiring more and more 
towards the north, repi‘at('dly attempted to 
gain a footing on Brazilian s(ul, and tor 
tlii^ ])ur])ose luatle most clever use of the 
])()li{\' which they had so successfully 
(‘arri(‘d throiigli on a larg(*r scale in their 
settlements on the St. Lawnmccc They 
alli(‘d th(misel\ (‘s with the nati\'es, not only 
to gam peace with them, but also that they 
might iiieit»‘ them against llieir colonial 
rivals. 'I'his jioliry was eas\ in Brazil, 
bt‘cause. in th(' (‘ves ol th(‘ Portuguese, the 
iiati\e eoiitimuHl to ]»e a ('oinmodity to be 
(‘inployed to the bt‘st advantagtx 

The union ol Portugal with Sjiain in 
the year 15S0 was not to be without in- 
hueiK'e on colonial legisLition, although 
lli(‘ gov(‘nimeiit ol ]^)rtugal and its 
colonies reniaiiu'd entiir'ly sej)ara(e, in 
s{)!te 0} the compiest by Philip 11 . Many 
laws were lonnulated which in ])riiicij)Ie 
teihU'd t(»wards tlie p(‘rsonal liberty ol th(' 
Indians. fliey wvre. ner ertheless, almost 
entirely witliout inilneiu'e on th(‘ actual 
circumstaii('(*s, for the colonists alwaws 
managed so that their juoperty iiuliidiau 
slavi‘s should rema.in iudieially nnassailed. 
The conditions lor the nativ(^ W'ere im- 
j)rov(‘d only farther towards the intericu', 
„ where even to this day the 

1. vkwvs held arc very diver- 
Mission Field , r,,, , i 

- - .. g^'ut. ,llie jesuits, 01 waioiii 

the first came to Brazil m 
15|(), f(»imd an extended fk'ld of labour 
there. That they were at hrst less haras.sed 
by the slave-liunters in the norlhcni 
])roviiires may be due to the fact that 
tin* latter were principally kept in tlie 
south owing to long-standing custom, as 
well as from the insecurity of the political 
boundaries and other circumstances. There 


Brazil a 
Mission Field 
of Jesuits 
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they soon developed into a perfect scourge, 
not only to the Indians, but also to the 
Si)aiiish colonists. The reniaikable state 
creation of the missions of Paraguay 
originated when the Jesuits inaugurated 
their efforts in favour of the natives in 
the south also; about which, then and to 
this day, opinion^ have been sr> divided. 

riu^ Jesuits’ object was to 
with r” (diarani fiom the 

Free Hand ]*^^'-'^^-^'^dion of the Euro])eans. 

As th(*y had, howev('r, made 
the discovc-rx- that the colonists and 
colonial officials of Asuncion and Buenos 
Ayrt;s fr('(]U('ntly made common caus(‘ 
secretly witli tin- Portugui'se slaxe-traders 
for their own adx’aiitage, tlu^x' did not 
remain satisfu'd. as they had done v,Uv- 
where. with going into tlu' jungle and 
gathering tlu' native-^ aiound them lluMe, 
but they induced Phih]> III., who was 
ruler ol Sjiain and Portugal simultaneouslx, 
to transicr to them a tract of hind to tlu‘ 
east of Paraguax' as tar as to the Xh uguay. 

Jlcre lh<'\’ wen^ pc'rmitted to do as they 
liki'il, almost without interference from 
eitlier temjioral or spiritual authority. 
Their etforts to biing tlie Indians of tbi‘ 
surrounding regions under their benevo- 
It nt control wcie innn(.‘diatel\' (Towiu'd 
witli extraordinary success, lor the in¬ 
habitants ol their naluctions soon num- 
lieretl more than loo.ooo souls. It was 
not c-xchisively (ruaranis who gamed 
admission theie, but. as the tribtts be¬ 
longed alnuist without excejition to the 
Tuju lace. the jesints liad no diffu'ultx’ 
in making (luaiaih the geiu'ral language. 
Tln^y atteinjiti'd and aidiieved this also 
in the north Brazilian missions. The 
(juarani which they develojied is actually 
the lingua gcral which still is the universal 
language ol tin; civilised natives of Brazil. 

The social oialer which the Jesuits 
instituted in the mission districts made a 
more marked iinjui-ssioii both on eoii- 
temjioraries and on posterity. That they, 

. in so doing, acted from jdiilo- 
sojihical standiHiints, aiul that 
the\'attempted torealise Cam- 
jianella s City of the Sun, 
are jirobably only surmises which wx*re 
introduced subsequently. The models by 
W'liich the Jesuits were insjiired ol 

considerably greater conseciuence to them. 
The extensive landed jirojierty of the 
religious communities w^as, on the one 
hand, managed, if not generally, at any 
rate in isolated instances, directly by the 
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brotherhood. But the model of the Inca- 
Periivian social organisation, with its 
renunciation of juivate jiroperty and its 
universal labour obligation, had an even 
greater inlluence in the development of 
the most im]K)rtant characteristics of the 
Jesuit community. 

The conception of jiersonal projierty wais 
then but very little fhwadoped among most 
of the uncivilised Indian tribes, and labour 
in common w'as t lu' rule. It is not surprising 
that till* iuissionari(‘s t;x]HM‘ienced no diffi- 
('ulty in instituting the sanu' arrangenumts, 
for they offiaed the Indian a number ol 
things besides, wliich he coveted and 
prized, but wdiich, under previous lorms 
ol association, he liad but seldom I'lijoyed ; 
th(‘Si‘ were ri'gular and j)lcntilul food and 
continued protection from his fellow-savagt 
as well as from liis wliiti' eneinii'S. 'I'he 
clergy followed th(‘ sensible plan lor 
the mission to the ht‘athen by making 
civilisation tin- first stcj) to convt'ision. 

The mental capacity of (he savage is 
unabli* to grasj) tl^e higher matteis ol 
(.‘hnslian dogmas, and the cixilised Indian 
must oltiai ('Hough ha\’c loinicd very ex- 

... Iraoidinaiy conc(‘|){ions ol 

C.,.l.sa.o« 

alilr III niiikc Imn a ('linsti.iu. 
to Conversion , 

even il only m sc’tuning, 

a start liad first to be made l)y civilising 
him. In cons<'(iuenc(' ol tlie (luel sia\’(‘- 
liunts ol till' I’ortugiiese, and the olten 
scarct'ly b(‘tl('r tri'atmcnl which the nativrs 
rec(‘ivt‘d from the Sjianish colonists, tlu‘ 
Jesuits succi'cih'd. in a surprisingly short 
time, in collecting a considerable number 
ol natives on the ti'intoiy winch had been 
assigned to thi'in. Tluy thus iounded a 
num!)er of districts, eac h ol winch con¬ 
tained at k'ast J,ooo inhabitants, but 
they all rnaiiilcsted a xery ty]>ical con¬ 
formity among tlK'niselxc. 

The ('liurch formed the. centre ol each 
reduction. /V> tlic' colony (juickly 
ac(juired considerable agricultural wealth, 
which xvas allowed to be (‘inployed only 
for the benefit of the missions themselves, 


a number of almost monumental church 
buildings wt*re raised in these Indian 
villages in the nunoti* jungle. In other 
respects these districts must havi* given a 
very monotonous imprixssion. Next to 
the church there wxis a large open square 
surrounded by the most imjioiiant build¬ 
ings—the dw'elling of the jiadre and the 
store and meeting-houses. Fnnn it 
straight streets started rectangularly, and 




SIDE ENTRANCE OF THE SAME CHURCH AND ANOTHER MISSION BUILDING 
HISTORIC REMAINS Oh JESUIT MISSION BUILDINGS IN ARGENTINA 
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the prospect was in e\x‘ry instance formed 
by a chapel standinj^ on the border of the 
common. The sim])le huts of the Indians 
were situated alon£( tliese streets, and 
all the bnildin^^s weo' erected by tJi(‘ 
community aiul nanained its ])roperty. 
The inhabitants had only the use of the 
dwellings, and of the sinali gardens situated 
- . , near th(‘m they i)artlv had 

Jesuit ]>ersonal ]>ossession. J he garden 

o ... . was th(‘ only thing which 

the tamily siipervasi’d tluan- 
sel\’(‘S, and, it js said, giMHually very 
badly. 'I'lu‘ t'xtensixe maize and cotton 
fields adjoining the conimon, and the 
considerable herds of (r\en and sheep, 
which ('onstitutt'd the (diiel wiailth ol tlu' 
H'duction, were cultivated and managial 
according to tlu' directions oi tlu* nns- 
.sionaries for th(' beiudit of the connnunily. 

T 1 k‘ entire produce found it.s wa\’ info th(‘ 
graiKiries, whence it was lluai distribut<‘d 
1)3' the ])adres to t'ach individual hoiist*- 
hold. In the same way tht' regulation oi 
the work deptmded ui)on them, t‘ach in¬ 
habitant being ])ledged to do some, accoid- 
ing to his trade and caj)acU3', W'ith 
such labourers it was but a tiifling matter 
lor the missionaries to provide ior the 
nt'cessaiy reejuirements of shellcu', cloth¬ 
ing and sustenance; the\'also introduced 
many cultun'd arts, such as carving, 
watchmaking and evtm printing. It is 
no doubt (hH‘ to the stead)’ m(‘thod ot 
their instruction, as w(;ll as t(* an actual 
mental deficiency, that the Indian, in all 
his training, never succeeded in getting 
b(‘yond imitation, and never ma<le an\- 
iin'cntions or pi ogress, in sj)ite of the 
discij)line of (ivilisation which had in¬ 
fluenced him for more than a hundi ed \'ears. 

'J'lu* Jesuits defended themseh'es against 
tlu; attacks of those who r('proached them 
ior having intentionally crushed the human 
liberty of their charges with lh(‘ assertion 
that it liad been imjxissible to force the 
Indian from his condition of per])etualchild- 

ishness, and that a greater 

The Natives ^ , i i i . 

u -.1. it. degree oi iiersonal libcrtv 
nappy with the . it i 

. . would only haw injured tlu*. 

individual and the general 
good. Tlua'e may be much truth in this; 
at any rate, it is certain that the natives 
were actually contented undi‘r the guidance 
of the missionaries, and that they not only 
rendered them almost unconditional obedi¬ 
ence, but also took serious jiains to retain 
their sjiiritual rulers when the govern¬ 
ment thought it advisable to recall theun. 


Th(‘ authority ol the iiiissionaiies was, 
it is true, direc'tly as wc‘11 as indirectly 
almost unliniiti'd. There w'erc* in (‘aca'i 
reduction only two luirojieans, both 
rt‘gular priests, of whom oiu*, the actual 
leader, siijuMA'ised thci spiritual, whih^ 
the other managed Ihe mat(‘ri:d con('(‘rns 
of the settieiiu’nt. They were assisted by 
a kind of niunicij)ality founded upon the 
model oi the vSj)anish colonial towns, v/hii'h, 
though it dej)(‘nd(‘d uj)on the election oi 
the community, was alwa3’S absoluti*!}' 
subsi'rvieiit to the missionai ies. 

d'lu* fact that thi'ia* was hardly a temjiorai 
judicial authority j)ro\a's how (‘iitirely tlu* 
Jesuits had th(*ir charges under control. 
Tlu* inhabitants were goN'criu'd almost ex- 
chisivel}’ b\' tlie gowci of the confessional, 
and the {(‘suits have th('ms(‘l\'(‘s shown 
that actual sins canu* to tlu'ir knowledge* 
but vi'i'v iai('l\' thiough the conf(‘ssi(nial. 
The J(‘sui1s also natuiall}’ re])rcs(‘nt(‘d 
their communitii's abioad. lor they had 
made them, as fai as jxissible. inde])end(.‘nt 
of th(‘ outei w'oild. both polilu'ally and 
ecoiioinicallx'. .An (4’ilsi(lei iarel\' found 
his wax' to th(‘missions: and the twofold 
_ . rt'jison wliX' the stiang«‘r be- 


Prospcrily 


came e.\( liisixclx’ tlx 


a Source v.xv.u-ixv.y MU 

of Danger pn<livs was first in order to 

prexent his closei acejiiaintane'c 
with tlu‘ nativi's. and secondlx to presei X'e 
the latter fioin untax’oiirable outside' m- 
ilueiu'es. One ol the missionaries Ic'tt 
tlu* seltleiiK'nl at long inti'ixab, accom- 
]>anied bx’ Oiu* of the most leliabh' of tlie 
natixa's, foi the j)urj)ose of exchanging, in 
the Spanish seltleiiK'nts, tlu* surplus ol 
theii productions, consisling priiuajlallx' 
ol cotton and hides, ha anx thing x\hich 
the r(‘du('tions did not themselx’es pro¬ 
duce**: but ex’eii then eoiitact xvith the* 
Ixuroj)ean was ax’oided as much as possible. 

The* reductions increased lapidlx’ in 
Paraguax’ and soon jjossessed .1 large* j)oj)u- 
lation, and this circumstance* in itself 
threateiK'd to tH'e*t)me fatal. All tlu* settle*- 
ments xve*re‘ unpi'otected, and the mission- 
arie*s the*mselx'(*s considere-d it a de'e'idcd 
adxaintage to calm the xvarlike* tende'iicies 
of the (iuaraiiis, who had once* l)eeu 
celebrate'd lor their daring braxu'ry ; be¬ 
sides this, a laxv which xvas ge*ne*rally xMlid 
fe)rbade the arming of the Indians. 'J'hus 
the Portuguc'se slax'e-robbe*rs, xvho in tlu* 
seventeenth century already had at the*ir 
disposal a xvell-organised and x\'e*ll-armed 
force, ex|)erienced no diftie'ulty xvhen the 
idea occurred to them, in the ye'ar i()J7, 
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of taking their Indian slaves from tlie 
missions instead of liaving to track them 
laboriously in the jungle. This develoj>- 
ment was ind(‘(Ml an (;ventlul one for the 
lesuits. Forthwith, in consideration of 
the prevailing circumstances, they secured 
t(.)r tht‘ir native chargcts the suspension of 
the law against the carrying of firearms, 
and thereafter the friars brought up the 
native's to be good and thorough soldiers. 

They not only easily reju'lled the attacks 
of other savage natives, ])ut also beat the 
]*aulists— so tlie Poituguese slaVe-hnnte'rs 
wen^ calk'd, afte^r their native place, the 
Ikovince San Paulo—so comj)letely that 
th(*y we*ie foreed to transfer the tick! ol 
their activity fartheir into the northern 
continent. They also proved themse'lves 
extremely tnisiworthy and wi'll-drilled 
lighting mat ('rial wlK'iK^ver, through risings 
in tlu' interior or hostiliti('S on thi* 
bordi'is, the Sjianish settlements were 
tliK'atened by other Europeans. 

Tlie Jesuits thus carri('d on the work of 
the convt'i'sion of natives for more 
than a (’eiitury without iiiterrujition, with 
the ('xcejition of the dissensions with the 
s})irilual and tt'mporal authontu'S ol th(“ 
ntMghbounng districts. Jut he 
Separation tl',,. teiidelKT of the 

Portr*a*i oft ii(‘age ill t hef fid World 

or uga bt‘('oim' more and more 

oj)p()sed to their order, and this attitude 
ol things finally aftected tlutir setlk'ments 
in the remote* jungk* also. Tlu* first im¬ 
pulse*, it is true, arose Ironi pure'ly political 
motive's. Whth the continuous ope*ning 
up and ek've'lopmeiit eif the* South Anie'ri- 
e'aii contiiie'iit, S{)ain and Portugal at 
k'ligth in the same* way lelt the ne*ce'ssity 
lor a inene ehstinet elemare-atieui of their 
cokinial posse'ssie.ins. The jiersoiial union 
of the twe) kingek)ms which haei be*en 
e^stablishe'd by Philip 11 . was again an- 
nulked by the Portuguese* preitesl of 1640, 
anel in ititiS, after k>ng-staneling aniiimsi- 
tie*s, S])ain was forceel to ackneiwledge the 
suj)re'niacy of the heuise of Braganza in 
Peirtugal and her ce>k)uies. Seiem after- 
warels the Sj)anish Crown ])assed to the 
Beiiirbon dynasty. When Fcrelinaiiel VI. 
began from within tf) rt'organise the state, 
which hael be'en ruine*d by long mismanage¬ 
ment anel by the predejiigecl war e)f suc- 
('(‘ssiein, a neweu-, freer, anel clearer impulse 
was alse) given to cokmial preigress. 

The desire feir the regulatiem of the 
Bra/ili^in bemndary was one* eif the issues. 
The Pe)i tuguese had repeatedly laid claim 


to the left shore of the mouth of the La 
Plata. They had founek*d a town, Colonia. 
oj4K)site to Buenos Ayres, and had often 
attemj)teel te) e.xtend their settlements in 
this region ; and this liecame an especial 
thorn in tlu? fksh to the. government at 
Madrid, because these settlements were 
exclusively lor the })urj)ose of illegally 
breakingtlirough the bounds by 
which Sj)ain sought to secure 

Settlements » t, i i 

As Portugal, however, ]H)s- 

sessed only a slight interest in these 
advanced coast towns, she readily agieed 
that vSpain should excli.'inge considerable 
j)lains of land in th(' interior, part of which 
lormed the leit bank oi the Ihuguay ^ on 
which were st*ven of the missions carried 
on l)y the |(‘suits—lor the lc*lt bank ol the 
mouth of th(i La Plata. 

The agreement provided that tlu* natives 
should quit the territory under the guid¬ 
ance ol th(*ir s])iritual leaders, and should 
travel fartiier into the S])anish territory. 
When, howaever, the boundary commis- 
si(.neis at k'Ugth bttgan to carry out the 
agn'ement on this sj)()t. they w’ore not 
only met by the Jesuits with urgent 
remonstrance's, but tlu* natives by force 
of arms offered a rt'sistaiK't* W’hicli wais at 
first successlul. The Jesuits soon again 
submittt‘d to the order for obedience wJiicli 
had pKK'et'ded Ironi Sjiain, and wath tlu* 
same spirit brought their infliu'iice to bear 
uj)on the native's. These could not, liow^- 
ever, readily makt* up tlu'ir minds to givt* 
up the loved lionu* lor whos(* defence tliey 
had taken uj> arms, ami though it did not 
actually lesult in a serious battle, yet it 
reipiired the a]>])roa('h of a considerable 
force, which hacl bei'ii collectt'd by Spain 
and Portugal together, to convince them 
of the Iruitlessness of their attem])t. 

The incident was in itself so sinyde ana 
harmless that it si'arcely ofk'ied a ground 
for complaint against the Jesuits ; but in 
the hands of the all-i)owerful Portuguese 
... minister, the Marcpiess de 

Pombai the l>()mbal, who then already 

lerce nemy o O j^^ttack 

(he Jesuits the uiflueiitial Jesuit order, 

it assumed the guise of a heavy accusation. 
It w'as not dillu ult, by means of torture, 
to force from twx) captive Indians belonging 
to the mission the confession that the 
Jesuits had urged and goaded them on to 
armed n'sistance against the order of the 
allied monarchs. Then a baptised Ciua- 
rani, whose name was Nicholas, gathered 
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togcllier . Ilic romLiiiiing Indians, who por- 
mannitly disohcyed the order to Jeavc, 
and loumxl them into a hand of homeless 
outlaws. W^ilh these he continued the 
war of robbery and |)hinder against the 
]uiro])ean settlements on both sides of the 
frontier. This gave ris(‘ to the fable of 
that in(l(‘])en(lent kingdom which yii‘lded 
. o1)edieneeto no temj)oral j)ower, 

e esui s I (‘Suits, with the help 

Fallen on , ,, , - *, 

I, ^ of tlK‘ natives, weie su|)|>o.sed 
Evil Days , , . . . I i r i 

to hav(‘ stiivi'ii to establish 

in the interior of South Amt'iiea. This 
acTUsation was of gix'at importance in 
coniu'ction with the (‘xpulsion ol the 
l(‘suits iroin Vortngal, so much desired 
and finally accom])lished by Pombal. 

It is also possible' that it may have had 
SOUK* mfliU'nce upon th<‘ d(‘lib(‘rations ot 
Charh's III. aiul his Mini.sters wIk'II it 
bc'camea rpK'slion of taking a stand against 
th(‘ Society of JesUs in the* conflict which 
was wage'd throughout th(‘ whole world. 
riHjiU'stionably, lUMfher Pornbal nor any 
ollu'r iar-S(‘eing and intc'lhgeiit statesman 
si'i ioiisly b('lit*\'(‘d Ill siK h an aea usation ; 
it was, at tlu' most, brought nj) as an 
e\pedi(‘nt in the agitation in orde'r to ('on- 
(’eal the pure'ly worldly and jiohtic'al 
moti\'t*s which det(‘rmined the exjmision 
of the Jesuits from Poitugal and Sji.iin. 

Moreov(‘r, the j(‘suits have not h'ft 
th(‘ slightc'st proof that the accusations 
brought against th(Mr missionary a(‘tivity, 
where only their own jx'isonal intt'ii'sts 
were in question, were* well merited. Poth 
in Prazil and Paraguay they subniitte'd 
with dumb resignation to the order wiiudi 
rt'called tlu’in suddenly and without any 
jinqiaration from the field oT action where 
they had successfully laboiin'dfora ImndR'd 
years, b'.veii the unworth}’ and r(‘veng(‘ful 
manner in which tlu' onh'r was carrit'd out 
by the officials afipointed for this jmrpose 
did not in a single instance torce them from 
their purely jiassivt* role of (Midurance. In 
obi'dieiif e to tin* ord(M'they vanished from 
„ , all places where either tlu* 

ow W(‘llareof their charges was 

hfts Justified the i ^ 

Missionaries luont.'ncd »r wl.o.v (licy 
foresaw that want and 
d(*ath would be inevitable tor themselves. 
History has justified them in one resjiec.t. 
No matter how one may judge* of their 
.system with r(*gard to the trt;atmtmt of the 
natives, they at any rate jxnfe.ctly under¬ 
stood how to take care of tlu ir individual 
well-b(‘ing, and to teach them to l)(*come 
absolutely submissive and useful subjinds. 


Those who succc^eded to their inlu'ritancc 
in a few years again alienated the Indians 
from all the progress in civilisation which 
they had made under the Jesuits, and by 
a wrong treatment turned them once more 
into wandering savage tribes. And thus 
tlu^y havti rt'inaiiK'd wlu'R'vu'r the bare 
jealousy of the mon* highly civalised 
Kuroj)t*an pix'sunu's to sei* in tlu* Indian, 
who, nit*ntally, has not yet grown out of 
the fett(‘rs of cent 111 it‘S of ancient jire- 
jiidices, a cn'atiin* of an inh'rioi 01 del. 

d'lu* (‘xpulsioii of tilt* Jesuits is tin' last 
im])ortant ])has(‘ in the native* })olicy ot 
latinised South America. From that tiiiK* 
the care of the Indians in the sjilu'rt* of 
missions was transh'rred to tein])oral 
authoritit'S. Whilt* m tlit* otht'r province's 
they had bt'eii gradually learning aeinall}' 
te) carry into effe'ct the wt'll-mte'iitioneel 
aims ot tilt' native* le*gislat ion, t lu'se first- 
mentioned ])ro\'ine'(‘s had once* me)ie* te) go 
thiough tilt* entile range* of c‘\pe*rie‘nce‘ 
with rt*garel to the* tit'atme'iit e)f the* nalu'e*>, 
and their natural dyve‘loj)me‘nt, whie h had 
taught the othe'is te)]eranc(*. W ith re*gaid 
to tlu* position ol the* Indians, scarce*!}’ anv 
('e)nfirme*elgrounel'>ol ce mi plaint 
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last tue'iil}’ \e-ais 01 Spanish 
(‘olonial iiile*. Wdieit* the*ie 
rt'inaiiu'd de*pe*nde*n('e anel a ('e*i lam lae k of 
(‘iitt'i fnise*, this was rathe*r the* re*sult of a 
natural pi o])e*nsil \’ inculcate'd b\' the* 
generations that had ]>ie*\’ionsl}^ followe'il 
old customs than the* t*flt*ct of a perx'e'ited 
aj)plication of tlu* law. 

d'ht* greater proport ion of the* Indians do 
not, (‘Veil in the* j)r(‘se*nt da}’, e'om])le*te ly 
unelerstand t lit* luiroju'an’s h} pt)t hesis ol a 
piogrt*s.sive civilisation. 01 his attitude* and 
ine'iital outlook, evt'nthough 1e)i twe) gt'iie i a- 
tie)ns])ast this d(*ve*lopme*nt in piogie'ss h::S 
bet'll maintaiiH'd by tit*t'citi/e'iis of liee'ie- 
jmblics with t'vt'iy imaginablt* guarantt t* of 
jH'isonal liberty!* 'flit'se art*. he)Wt*ver, con¬ 
ditions which have unavoidably manife*ste*(l 
themst'lvt's, and will contimit' te) do so as 
a necessity e)f nature, whert'ver t we) nat ie)ns. 
holding eiitirt'ly different tht*ori(*s cone'eru- 
ing civilisatie)!!, and having such marked 
differences in the degree of culture, come 
into conflict. It is ])ossil)lt‘ that C(*rtaiii 
sjiecially gifted indivaduals might be able* 
to raise thems(*lves at length te) a ce)m})Iete 
equality of culture, but the large* proportion 
ol less highly civilised j)eoj)le will always 
remain, both mentally and physically, de- 
\)endent n])t)n the more advanct^d ract*. 
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SPAIN’S GOLDEN ERA IN AMERICA 
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VI^IIILIC it must 1 )(* ;i( kiH)\vl(*(li^^t‘(l tliat 
^ tli(' policy '>1 Ili<‘ Sj)anish (iovaaii- 
iiU’iit lli(‘ iialivt* (jncstioii was the 

most ciilif^lilcncd and w(‘II-iiilciitioncd of 
aii\’ winch had Ix’cn put into ]>ractice 
aiiywh<‘ri‘, this cannot Ik' afhrnicd with 
iclciciKH’ to tlicii 1 1 adc policy. Lhe tact 
that till' entile trad(' ('onnnnnication with 
the colonies was monopolised t»y the one 
h.M honi of Se\'ille was as miK li th(* result of 
the arran,L;uncnis made with ('olnmhns as 
.111 imitation of the I’^oi t n.i^nese model. 

d'heexjiloi ei had. aci'oi diiiL; loaf^reennmt, 
stipulated that he should leceix’e. I>esides 
the nidit of ]),irticij);l^ion m .all suf>s(*(pient 
coloiii.d \'oya,Ljes, a sh.iie m thecle.ar piofit 
troiu the I'oinlaiied colonial nndert.akmi^s, 
III oidei to Inlfil t Ins st ijnil.it ion, it hec.ime 
an nnax'oid.d’le inaessity that .all colonial 
eiitiM prisi's should 1 h‘ strictly controlled 
with leterence to their cost and jirof'U. 
This would n.itnrally liave keen imjiossible 
^ , if t h<‘ships destined for the 

^ . colonies had Ixa'ii .dlowaal 

.. , to s.nl tiom t‘ver\- harhoni 

onopo y Spanish peiiiiisnla, 

wliii h was snrroundc’d \>y tlie se.i on thiee 
side's. Asiswell know II, It was not until t.ir 
into the sixti'ciith century tliat .i deruiite 
nndeistaiidin,!L; w.is .irrna'd .it, alter loiii; 
law-suits and repeated .iL;rt*emenls 1 letwi'en 
t Ik* ,Ljo\'ernment and theheirsof C'olumhus. 

The t.ict, however, that th(‘ exedusive 
monop<‘ly of tin* tr.idi* by vSeville, an<l 
the strict U'i^nl.itions of tlu* iiistoins. 
w('re adlK'i'ed to, was nndonbte'dly tlie 
conseepieiict' of the political views 
wliK'h on this subject prc'vailed with the 
i^oW'rnmeiit. 'Llie land which caim- to the* 
(aown eif C.astih' as an intc^r.d and 
permanent part throipL;h the discovery ol 
Columbus was not icf^arded so much as a 
ten ritorial atea'Ssion of land .is an increase' 
of the Crown elomains l)eloiyi;in^ le) the 
kin^s e>f (kistile. This aceeptatiem was 
shareel in the* sixteenth and sevemteamth 
ce'niuries by all the' Peiwe'is who carried on 
any colonial policy whatever, the reniims 


of whie h c-an be* ti ae'cd .almost e\a‘rywhere. 
In Sjiain tliey ha\e been m.iintained so 
stron;.,dy that mod<an Sp.ani c.innot ejnite 
Ire-e' he*rse*lf fioni thean. in sj)ite of three' 
^^eiiei .at ions ol jn 0141 essU'e rew'olnl ions. 

Accoreliii^ to such an aea'cptation eif 
the law it naturally depended iijion the 
])Ie‘.asnre‘ of the- ^ove'rnment, or ol those* to 

_ , . , , whom the* eo\a‘rnment had 

Restricted , , , ,, . 

. ... t r.iushaae'd tln'ir riehts, as to 

n ry o e j j,(. admitted to the' 

o onies cither with the objead 

of se‘l tlini; t he'ie* or for 1 he pnrj)ose-s of tr.ade'. 
I'lie’ le'st 1 let lolls were’ then also, fioin the* 
be'^mmin^, ve'iy nnme'rons. anel tlwy we'n*, 
with the' e'xception of se'xa’i'al liiiida- 
me'jit.al .am]>hfi(\itlon^, institute'd elnnni; 
the' fust elee.ades. mamtaiiii'd with, if any¬ 
thing;, .almost too ;.;ie‘at siA’e-rity. As the* 
e'olonies be'Ion,L;e*d to the Crown of Castile*, 
the' (asllh.ins peisse'ssi'd. in the* Hist 
instane-e'. t he* nat ni .d i ijuht tot rade* 1 lie'i e-in. 
blit this pre‘reu;at 1 ve* had .also be'eii coii- 
ee'de'el tei the' Al .a^oiu'se* sinee' 14(15. 

d'he' privile'L;e‘ ri'ea'i' e'd ye't tiirtlu'r ex¬ 
pansion afte'r the' .icea'ssion of ( harle'S W 
Ceensiele ratioiis e)| an aL;rii nltnral nature 
weae' ]>rincipally respemsible' leir the* resolu¬ 
tion te» pe'rmit all snbiects ol the many kin/^f- 
eloins rnlea 1 bv the S]»anish kine to ha\'e 
aea e'Ss to the' e'olonie's. Spam w.is e'lieleiweel 
with exte'iisixe colonial jiossessions at a 
monie'nt whe'ii such a nat ion,a 1 pre)])e‘rty 
eanilel. and did. be-come' e xtia'inel'^ daii^e'r- 
ons. Haidh had the* political unity ol the 
avdnal Spanish soil be'e'ii e'stablished by 
thereiimvalol th'* last Moeirisii 
The Span.sh ,,,,arcely had 

. Fe ielinanel and Isabella taken 

toAmenc. 

ce)iintry—whose agricnltnril deweleip- 
ment hael be'e'U much impaired by the 
CvUitinneel w.'ir a^^ainst the* Moors— te) a 
greater e'X])ansjon ol its natural resources, 
when a new ane.l elant^erons enemy to its 
national inehistry arose-. d'hns the dis¬ 
covery e)i America le'meA’eei thousands 
11]ion thejusands of strong labourers from 
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the natioiidl work of tlio by no moans 
large population, and created serious 
coin})etitioii between the life of hazardous 
colonial profits and the slow but certain 
and advancing field of labour in both 
agriculture and handicraft at home. 
Although the agricultural develoiunent 
was successhilly carried on upon the 
_ foundations laid by the Catholic 

n*' inlers, yet the mother country 

New"World under such difficult 

conditions, carry (Ui thi‘ exclu¬ 
sive maintenance ol the colonial territory, 
which rapidly increased Irom century to 
century. From the time of the ]>roclama- 
tion of the law in (pl(‘^ti()n. th(‘ exclusion 
of strang(‘rs had alrt'ady bec'ii disrt'garded 
in ]a\'om of thos(‘ wht) kiu'w how to tala* 
care ot the interests of the state and of the 
colonies while seeking their own gain. 

That C'harUs \h. in ojuming uptlK‘Ni‘\\ 
World to all his subj(‘cts, acltnl irom tin- 
standpoint that th(‘ solution of the agn- 
cultural probhmis which had Ihmmi imposed 
upon the colonies by the go\ernm(‘nt lay 
in gaining new forces is Jiiore esp(‘('iall\' 
evidenced by tin* fact that he called upon 
all the most powerful agricultural lactors 
of hi^ most distant SjKinish dominions to 
co-o]terate in the* colonial enterja!M*s. 
From ('rc'rmariy he siimmonc'cl the Hanses 
and the Ae.gslmrgcTs. and Irom Italy, more 
especially, the gn*at mc'rchants. 

I'he laws ol tlie countr\’ ('oiu'ernmg the 
trac-Ic* with the* colonu*^ ^\'(‘re, ol com sc*, 
also binding u}>on these*, 'fhc'y, too. wc-rc* 
obliged first to ent(*r Sc'X'illc* with their 
shi])s and warc*s. pa\- the* (*ntrance diitw 
and alM) submit to the* cornjnilsorx' 
registiation whic'h was su}H*r\isc*d by 
the* ('asa dc* Contratacion. according to 
which no ])erson or trade commoditv 
was permitted to entc*r the colon\- with¬ 
out satislying the l(*gal demands. Like 
the Spaniards, thc*y weic* also bound to 
return to Scxillc* and again go through 


Spain's Trade 
Relations with 
Her Colonies 


the* same iormalitic's All 
costly article's Irom the* 
colonies, more es})e*cially 
ores, also came under this 
])rohibition, which forbade such article's 
lieiiig taken out of S])ain. As Spain, 
with its colonic'S as well as througli the*m, 
consumed considerably mejre trade eom- 
iriodities than it was able to siii)ply to 
foreign countries, this regulation could not 
be enloiced ]X‘rnianently, as in time he- 
eame exadc'iit to the gov'ernment, engrosst'd 
as it w as in mercantile ejueslions. However, 


it neither knew how to remedx* the evil 
nor recognist'd the fact that, owing to the 
entiivly altered conditions created by 
the production of orc'S in the* Nc'w’ World, 
gold and silver had drop])ed in tlieii 
exchange value to the trade level for ware's, 
the price of w'hieh no human laws can 
fix. Trade with the* eolonie's during the 
earlier yc'arswas bmelened by no customs 
duties, but as commerciai inte'rcourse 
inereasc'd, export and import dntie*s were 
introduced, such as liad ])e'e*ii imposed 
betwe*e‘u Ibe* several Spanish territe)ries. 
As precieais ores we're not wures, tlu'y w en* 
not a fleet eel ; but the state, by lexwing 
a reiyalty e)n the jirolits irom theii' sale*, 
se'cure'el a share hii' itse*ll. 

It was e)f (he utmost importanee*, ineire* 
e'S])eeially at first, that the* go\’ernmi*ii( 
slioulel revixe the* tiaelc xvith the* ce)lonic^. 
For this jnirj'jose* it readily grante'eh 
through the Lasa ele ('e)iitiataeion. the* 
lU'e essarx' passes te) everv shiji xvhich pro- 
poseel sailing ae'ioss the* eu'^’an, anel sold 
such ehails as e'onld he snp])lied. It 
also e'Stahlisjicel its own e’oiiit ol ])il()ts as 
a sehoeil loi livlmsineii and a^ a e*entre 
loi examinal Ion. The rigour 
e)| the law was at lirst olten 
suspt'nelcel. anel me ide'iitally 
the numlu'r ol p<Mts ol ele- 
jiartme* xxas {'onsidcralily incrc'ast'd, the* 

( anary Islands se'e niing t‘\(“mj»tion from 
the e iilorce-el call at Se'X’illc. h'ore'e'el re*gis- 
tralion, also, xvas no! strie tly maintanu'd. 
It xxas a well-known lact that tlie'rctuin* 
ing Xe-sscls olle'ii >ce ie‘lly eU'positcel a cein- 
sidcrahlc* ])orlion ol then costlx* lre*ighl on 
the shore's ol the* Foiliiguese .\/e>re*s, in 
endeT to esca]>(* t he* customs, anel Philip 11., 
eluriiig tiu* tirsl years o| his re‘ign, iu- 
stiuete'd his ce)Ui.( ill ns not te* int(‘rposc 
the lull M'xe'iity ot 1 le- law against this 
jeraetiee, in so lai, ac all events, as his 
own siihje*cts xve*re eone'e'i neel. 


Traders who 
Escaped 
the Customs 


Naim ally t he?ee* re‘stneti\'t‘ regulations 
we'iv particularly hurele'iisome* te* the* 
colonies. By ])re‘X'e'nting Ire-e* conijietition, 
tlu'y, in combinatietii xxith the supe*ral)unel- 
anea* e)l gedel and silver, causeel the* ])rici‘s 
be'lxve'cn the t'.oloiiie‘s anel tlu* me)thei 
ee)untry, at the enel of the* sixte'cnth cen- 
tiny, to he* in the ratio ol thre*e to one, and 
exvn as fix'e tei one. The* agitation le)r tlie 
re'inoxxd e)l the tradere'strictiemswasatthat 
1 imee*ne)rmousIy peixve-rlnl there. But it xvas 
thei absolute imjxissihilily eil ])rexx*nting in 
anyway the* misuse eif measures intended 
te) i^iocure alleviation in a distant land, and 
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ovt*r an laidlfss extrnl f)f thinly ])()})ulatf*cl 
coast, tliat caus(‘(l tlic j^ovcrnmcnt to 
adlu'rc with (‘vcn SfVCM'ity to llic 

systoni ol onlorct'd rc‘/^istration. 

I^c'foro any har])()nr for ini])orts in llu* 
New World, besides vSan Domingo, could 
])ecoine of ini])ortanct‘ ior trader ])ur])os(s, 
j)oli1ical circumstances in the mother 
connti'v led to a fresh oiT^anisation ol her 
('ommeM'cial inteaTourse* with the colonies. 
These ])roveel ol e.xtraordinary seax'ice to 
the* syste'in ed control ]mrsued by the* 
f^o\'e‘rnm('nt, without tending to make* 
the* elisae_l\'anta,i;e*s ronne*cle‘el with it ])e*r- 
ceptible to the colonists. 'i'he* re'sults 
whieh the S})aniarels anel Pe>rtuj^ne*-^e 
ae hi(*\ e*el with tlie* aid e)i the*ii trans-Atlantie; 
maritime })owe*i we*re* not without re*action 
e)!! the* remaining JMiie)})t*an I^»we‘is. 
lMe*n('h and I'ln/^lish sailor^, e)tle*ii /j;^uiele*d 
dining the*ir fust \dya.L;es by Italian 
oilots, soon also ve-ntured to cross the 
eieeaii ; their elisco\'eiie‘s in North .Ameiie'a 
ait* eU*all with < lse*wlK*re'. 

So lonii as Spain iemaine*d at pe*ace with 
the* r(*st ot the* woilM, and its colome*s 


The Days of interme*(Idhn,^ ol 

B««an«er.«g >n tl,r .-oloMU.I 

Expeditions , 

sj)lu'ie* lemaiiK'd e'ompaia- 

ti\'(*l\ uni 111] Mil taiU. Wlie-n, ho\\e*\(*r. unde'i 
(’haile*s \\. the* jilaiis joi the* i^o\e*rnnie*nt 
ot the* world b\ Spain be'eaiiu* more* and 
mole* shar]>l\' el(*tme*d, x’iole'iit aiitay^onism 
aiose* at lust a^^aiiisl I'rance unde*r IMiilij) 
II.. anel aUo ai;amst hhi^land. I'liis i;a\'e* 


Illy moele*rate* ce)m])e*nsatie)n in 
, re*tuin loi the* disburse*me*nt 


Use* to oj)e*n e-nmitX', wliie'h le*el to re*pe*ate*(l 
w arsin Juireipe*. dai ini; j)i i\'atee*rin;4 \ o\ a^^es 
on the* e)('e*an. anel linalh', also, to those* 


buceMne-eriu],; e*\pe*ehlie)ns anel attacks e)n 
the* e»the'r side* e)l the* oe“e*an lioin whieii the 


e'olonial ]M)its hael lone; to sufle*r, until at 
le*n].;th tile* lore*ij,;n bo\\e*rs suece*eeled in 
seeairin^ portiois ol the* ancie*nt Spanish 
e'olonial ])osse*-,sions. 

When this e*nmity lirst be*('ame‘ appare*nt 
lhrouf;:h the* cajiture ol sinyde and unarme*d 
-diips sailiui:; lH*twee*n Sjiain and the* 
ceilonies, Charles issue*el the dc'cree, in 


the* year 152!), that in time*s e>l war the 
ships sheiulel no lenif;;er set sail anel n*turn 
sin^^ly, but should, unde*r the* leadership eit 
ce)m])e*tent cajdains, be* ceanbineei inte) 
fleets e'apablc of resistance. This was tlie^ 
orif;in ot the cele*brated “ plate-ik*ets ” anel 
galleenis, which le)r twe) ct*nlurie*s carrie'd 
on the traele exclusively between Spanish 
America and the remainder of the civilised 


weald. 'riiis measure was at lirst intro¬ 
duced only with relere*nce to tlie security 
ot trans-e)ce*anic commerce ; that it 
rendere*el tlie nieist important services to 
the ('re)wn’s liscal cf)ntrol was certainly 
soeai ])roved and acknowledged by all the 
inter(*ste*d partie*s. 'J'he dillusion of the 
vS])anish race in the* Ne‘W' Woild had neit 

'I'k r' . I. . j re ached its termination when 
The Celebrated ^ . .1 1 

D, * „ * the*, lle*els were*, introduced. 

Plate-fleets (j , , • .i i i 

and Gnlleon. 1-liasw in the fk vcl- 

ojiinent oi this institution 
hael to he jiasseel thron/:;!) bt'lore it recei\’t‘d 
its p(*rmaiie*nt e*slal)lislinu*nt, a1t('r which 
it re-maiiu'el ajiproximate'ly as follows. 

Tie* shij)S which intended sailing to 
the* \\'e‘st Indies a'^*^e*mbled annually in 
the* months ol March and Sej)tembe*r at 
Se‘\’ille‘, or. when tlu'ir draught die.l not 
allow oi it, at San Liic'ar de* l->airam(*da, ca, 
latei on, at f'aeli/. 'I'he'y had tei be* .it least 
te‘n in inimbe*!. e)1 lM*iwise the* fle*(*t was ne)t 
jH‘rmilte*e] to >ei .-^iiil. As a rule, there were 
i)etween thirt\' and tortw and in some 
ease*s a great m.ain more shi}>s. In the 
\e*ar 13^(1, no U'ss than ninety-hnn vessels 
going Irom I'.iiiama to tlie Stnith waTC 
reejiiire-d to tran*']>ort all th.at the licet had 
bremght to lN.»rtobe*llo. Shijis r»t le.*ss than 
a liimelred tons were, a^ a rule, excluded 
Irom jKirtieipation 111 the* \o\age to the 
Iiielies. and all. e*\'(‘n the heavily freighted 
merehantme*!!. we're obliged to carry at 
le*ast lour he*a\’\ and si\te*e‘n light guns, 
anel e*\t*ry man on board earned weapons. 

Twoed the large st ve'ssels we*re* selected 
as •’cajiitana ” and “almiianta”; the first, 
carrying all the highest in eornmaiid ol the 
whole* ile*et. sailed in aih'ance, while tlie 
aelmiral’s ship loinie'd the* ie*ar-giiard with 
the sjiecial duty ot kee*iang the fle‘t*l 
te)ge‘the*r. The* capitana anel almir.inta 
we*re nieue stre)ngl\’ built than the either 
ships, and, in oitU'r to increase their 
])e)wers of action in battle, they w^.*re not 
allowe'd lei he* treighted to the* same extent 
as the merchantme'ii. Besides these, the 

- .. deet was at hrsl iccoinpanied 

Guardians 

o pain s several larger shijis—the 

reasures —whose chief duly it 

was to watch over the salety of the fleet. 
'riieyhad a tonnage of at leasi two hundi>*d 
to three himdred, were i)owerfull\' equipped, 
and w'orc allowed only light freight. 

They were at t he same time intended to 
bring back in salety to Sjiain the gold and 
silver which were due to llie Crown as taxes 
and duty. In times of war the Indian fleets, 
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tijxm which the entire wealth of Spain 
clt‘pende(h wc*re not even thus considered 
siiihciently wi ‘11 guarded. A ]>rotecting 
fleet, consisting ol galleys and galleons, was 
therefore also efpiipjvd out of the revenne 
from the additional tax which had been 
levied n})on the Indian tradt‘ tor this 
purpose, and thest* had to accompany the 
« . , tiading th'cts on the high 

Merchant '‘'‘"'"'"S 

PI . oiu's in the same wa\’. 

h'inally, seveial lighter and 
smaller ships — desjiatch-vtssels, ('alh'd 
“ a\ isos ” W('rt^ attach(‘d to t'ach liei*t, 
their duty being to go in advance, so as to 
dis('ovei tliK'atening dangers and to])i(‘- 
])art‘ t ht‘ olticials on either side for the 
arri\’al ol the fh'et. 

Th<‘ comhiiK'd fh'et saih'd iroin S('\'ilh' 
to vSan Domingo, when* the ofticial control 
to which the\ had bi't'ii submitted at tlit' 
port ol sailing was renewed. 'I'Ik' ships 
which wi'ia' to sail \ la I’orto Rico and 
Ha\’ana to W'la Cru/ tormed the so-c;dled 

h'leet ol New Spain ’’ ; th('\’ thi'ii sepa- 
laled Irom those whii'h first saih'd through 
t 1 k' (iult ol .Mt'.\i('(» to ( artageiia and tlR'Uce 
to Rortobi'llo. 'I’he latter, calh'd 11 m* 
“ ( ontinental h'leet," was by lar th(' more 
important ol tlit' two. as it cairi('<l all tlu' 
merehandise Irom the w hoh' southern 
continent ol Ameiica. All diix'ct comnu'i- 
cial intercourse with the mothi'i' country. 
c\( c'pt tlnough these tleets, was not only 
forbidden to all tlu' pio\inces, but was 
also so lettei<.'d by customs restrictions 
and liadt* rules that the colonies w<‘re at 
the most only ]H'rmitt('d to exchange 
cert am j »roducts ol their own soil, but nevei 
luiropean trade commodities. 

'riii't'ontinental Fleet, in the first instance, 
supt)hed Peru and ( hili, starting tiom 
lh)itobello. but soon after also Tuciiman 
and I*aiagua\, the countries ol the modern 
Argentfiia. The anomaly that the iner- 
chandisi' lor the south-east of America had 
to tra\i‘is(' the watershed betwec'u the 
Atlantic and l^acific oceans 

„ . . - twice befiue arriving at its 

Beginnings of , « i . i 

„ . 1)1 ace of destination arose 

Buenos Ayres ' ^. 

from tlu'H' being no note- 

wortliN' colony at th(* mouth of the La 
Plata, ihienos Ayres had, it is true, been 
founded in the year 15,53, but it was almost 
immediat(?ly dissolved, its final colonisation 
taking place in I 5 () 2 . It was, however, for 
the time being of no importance, owing to 
its great distance liom the centres of 
Sjxuiish colonial government, and its 
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exposed position on a coast which was 
difficult to defend, and also because of its 
immediate juoximity to the Portuguese, 
wdio claimed the opposite shore of the bay 
as their territory. The Spanish (Government 
did not consider it advisable to recognise 
the town as a harbour in the trans-oceanic 
trade intercourse. I'his rc'gion was first 
organised in jiny as a spi'cial colonial 
district, and remained for a cons (lerable 
tinu' tiu' si'at of an ('\t(*nsi\’t* but ilh'gal 
trade with loreign nations bc'fore the 
governmtMit decudi'd, in conjuiK'tion with 
the alteration in the liade with ( hili and 
iVru by way ol ('ape Horn, to include 
l^uenos Ayres also among the placi'S to 
be affected by the trade ol tlu'fh'ets. 

I’p to that liiiK' the ])rincipal trathc was 
confined to llu' route' via Port(>b('ll(>. As 
a s<‘ttlemenl this town v\as dI no imporl- 
anci', and it n'lnaint'd miinhabite'd during 
the' gieater ]>ai t ol the \ t*ai. owing to ilsun- 
lu'althy climate. .\t all e'^'ents, 1 lu' gi t'atest 
business ti ansact i< ms and the wilde'St 
speculations ot the w hole of South Amt'iic a 
wi'it' made IIk'H' (fuiiug the' forty days’ 
maike't, 01 tali, that lollowt'd tlu' ariival 
_ . oltlR'fleet. A luxui ious life 

'>1 I'h'asure, iucidc'iilal to 
nasih- won gains, r-cigned lor 
a short tim«' in the town, 
whk'h consisted ol hastily eiecte'd te'iits and 
huts. When, howe\(‘r. at 1 Ik'(' onchisiou of 
the fair, ]>re])arations w(‘re madi' lor the 
leturn. the jiopulation of Poitobello 
wanished, not to conu' back again within 
another hall or wiiole \ear, 01 ex’eii longer 
})eriod, when tlu' same scene' was le- 
enacte'el. The' re'gularity ol t he* fh'e'ts h'ft 
muedi to be de'sired ; Ihe'i e' n('\’er was a lack 
ot adventure)us ve'sse'ls. but conditionsof the* 
weather and jiolitical complications often 
pie'\enleel the re'gular carrying out of the 
elespatch ot the fleets in sailing. More than 
once' the' lair e.)t Pe>rtejbe'lle) had te) be' post- 
pone-el ear ste)p]ie*el altoge'tlu'r, because' the 
expe-cted ships hael been wreckeel eir hael 
fallen inte) the hands of he)Stile privateers. 

Thus it happeiu'el that though the 
e)j)tie)nal sailings e)l the flee'ts had at first 
beH'ii jeiyfully wele'omed as a sign e)f ])ie)- 
gress, the inconvenience cause*el by the 
shi}>s arriving far too seldom to meet the 
cole)nists’ requirements became a heavy 
burelen, which was felt all the more when 
an extraordinary rise in the juice of all 
trade commodities resulted. Nevertheless, 
ow'ing to the ever-increasing insecurity 
on the ocean, the government strictly 




“buccaneers attacking a SPANISH TREASURE SHIP 

To the European settlers in the West Indies the seventeenth century was a period of outlawry. Bands of buccaneers, 
originally smugglers and pirates, niostlv recruited from convicts transported to the islands from England and r rar.ce, 
were the terror of the Caribbean Sea. Composed of almost all nationalities, with the exception of Spain, they pursued 
everything Spanish with a deadly hatred. In 10:^0 their headquarters in San Domingo were destroyed, but in a few 
years the adven:;urer£ returned in force and for tbo next seventy years fattened on European trade and property. 
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enforced tlie regulations which had been 
drawn up. Tt might have given way by 
allowing the departure of tlie fleets from 
Europe to lake ])laee at any time, and it 
did, as a matter of fact, make several 
concessions in (his res])ect, but it had such 
a ]a'ominent interest in the safe return 
of the ('lltin* flet‘t that it ne\'er thought 
Pirales on -( f'»K"|nK it. 


the Watch 


These fleets wi‘re actually the 


f Sd 'I means of communication 

** between the two worlds, tor the 

(’iitiie oflieial and ])ri\’atc‘ cornspondence 
was cairi(*d by them ; but a still m(»re 
important point was that only with (lu'ir 
assistaiK.H' could all the colonial i('\'enues, 
which wc'ie iiulis]H*nsable loi‘ tin* state* 
budg(*t, leach the goN'ernnu'nt exclunpier. 

All the colonial oflica'S sent their reports 
to the re->peeti\e ports lor the custody 
ol th(* flec'ts, where tlu* k'tters and valu¬ 
ables wen* ('iitrustt'd to tin* soundt^st and 
safest \essets. 'I'liiH'e months alter their 
arriwil at San Domingo, the ships ol the 
X(wv Spam and ('outmental h'leets were 
inslrnett'd to reassembh* once more at 
lla\ana. The g.illeons and the equipped 
coiu'oys tilled up tlu* mteival with 
occasional iniate exjieditions, nidil they 
had once moie to nndeitaki' (lie satt*- 
conduct ol the uiidetl flet-ts on their retiii n, 
sailing under similar ]>re('autionary 
measnri-s through the* Ikihaina .Sea into 
(he o])en oi'ean. This part ol the V(»yag(' 
was bv tar the most dangeious. S|»ain’s 
])olitical enemies, as well as the pirat(*s, 
alwax's (nriH'd theii att('ntn)n to catching 
the letnriiiiig fleet, which, on acTonnt ol 
its tiansport ol pre('ions nietcds, was 
called the “ plate.” ?V.. sih’ci fleet, (kca- 
sionally the eneiiu snecc-eded comph'ti-ly 
in this design, but geneialh’ miU' in })art. 

The colonies, liom the beginning, 
yiekk'd the na)ther country all kinds 
ol })ro(hicts. Jiesiik's tin* logwood which 
was much exported troin all parts oi 
America, \arious drugs, and, later iiii, 

. , large quantities of sugar and 

UnpTomable formed the freight of the 

GoirMi^s* loturniuK vessels. Tlie most 
\'alliable portion ol the caigo 
always consisted of gold, sih’er, pearls and 
])recious stones. ('olumbus had already 
lound gold in moderati* quantities w'ith 
the natix’es. As soon as they had be¬ 
come convinced tliat it was (.)f indigenous 
origin, tht* settlers began gold mining 
and washing. The gold mines, in which, 
owing to the primitive manner of work- 
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ing, but comparatively little was achieved 
in sjHte of a great expenditure of labour, 
were the real ])laces of torture for the 
Indians. At all times and in all ])laces 
the flotsam and jetsam of human society 
have assembled among gold-diggers. In 
the jnesence of such elements all laws 
for the jiri)ti'ction of the natives were 
)>owerless, because each oflieial risked his 
ow'ii life in endeavouring to enforce 
respect for the law' from such an assi'inbly. 

Hut during the whole time of tlu* con- 
(piista till* actual wealth was not (k‘ri\(*d 
from gold and siher mines, but through 
barter with the natives. A})preciatmg 
this tact, the go\'i‘rnment always willingly 
encouragetl mining industry by granting 
an abatcnu'iit ol taxi*s and si'iuling over 
experii'iiced miiu'is, mostly (lernians; 
but, as always, it demanded and collected 
the tilth part of all gold gained by baitei 
<)]■ on marauding exjH'ditions. 

Tlu' mining industry did not In'i'oiur 
remunt‘rati\'e until alti'r tht* conquest ot 
Mexi('o. 'I'he silvei-mines ot Sultcpeijue, 
and more i‘s]H'Ciall\' ot (fuanajuato, 
yii'kk’d such rich oit*s that tlie\' wi'k* 
jH'rmancntK' woikcd. The 
Discovery (u^asnies 

of PotOSl S 1111 1 

e-, Ol labiilons\alne 111 possession 

Silver Mines , ^ 

ol t he nati\ es ot I\ i u ; but 

there, as in all other pio\'in((‘s. the stoie 
ot jiixH'ioiis metals attainable b\ bartei 
was exhausted comparalivi'ly cailw and 
th(‘ prospe('ts ol till* gold and sil\ei mines 
weie, tor tin* monu'nl. de( idedly less 
lavonrable than in tin* noith, until the 
sil\’er-niin(*s ol botosi weie <hsco\’ered, 
quite by chance, in the yeai I5.)5. 4 'his 
mining district ])io\a‘d of iintokl wealtli 
tor a long period, and it is chiefly dm* 
to it, in ('ombination wbh the Ah'xican 
silver-mines, (hat the piodnction of 
piecious metals in the New' W'oild has 
be(‘n maintained permani'iitly on a I'om- 
paratively higdi le\el. 

The hrst ]>rimitive method ol procedure 
made the working ol only the richest 
ores remunerative. The discovery of a 
])rocess oi amalgamation, howi‘ver, made 
it possible to gain more extensive profits 
from the rocks of Mexico and Peru. 
A (k'rman miner, who, owing to a tire 
which binned out the (piicksilxer mines of 
Ahnadeii, had become })enniless, was, 
according t(; tin* most recent research, the 
inventor of amalgam. He went into 
partnershij) with a Sjianiard, F^artolome de 
Medina, for the realisation of his discovery. 
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Iiowcv(‘r, as the Inquisition permitted 
only the latter, and not his (ierman 
master, to go over to Mi'xico, the S])aniard 
so entirely assumed the credit of the 
discovery that not even the name ot 
the German has become known. 

The process of extract ing silver by means 
of quicksilver brought ai)out a complete 
revolution in the mining industry of 
Mexico. The mine ])ro])rietors promised 
to freight the ships of the N(‘W S])ain 
flt*et as high as th(‘ masts il lliey could only 
obtain sufficient quicksilvc'r, and tlu* 
])rice ol il iiu'reasi'd (‘iiormouslv. 'IIk', 
monopoly of the jirofits from the ])its of 
Ahnadeii, which \\(‘re Ihi* larg(‘sl in the 
woi'ld, and, next t(» thoS(‘ of Idria. the 
only oiU's thfii woiked, had alrcadv betni 
acajuiivd ])reviousl\', and (he Spanish 
govi'iiunent now also (lainied th(‘ nntno- 
poly ol th(‘ trade. It leased th(‘ lo 

till' Imi,L itters, \\li((. by <ui intelligent jirocess 
ot working, under (ierinan diiection. 
])ioduct*d aj)])roxunalel\’ one bundr(‘d per 
cent, ot prolit durinr^ hall a centurx'. 
Tliev wei(‘ obliged tf> relinquish all tlu' 
gains to the g(»\'enunent, wIk* sold the 
n <iuicksil\-ei in America to the 

- mine-owners tor tliree and toui 

from the . i . i i 

Silver Mine, ""I':'' 

money. I hencetorw.ird the 

galle\s, which on (lie letuni \dv.ig<' 
biought the treasuie-. ol gold and silwi 
Irom AmeruM. on the ontw’ard vo\age 
('ariKHl Irom 150 to J30 tons ot (jiiick- 
siKer. loom 13!); to i<>4i that is to 
say, as long as the bhiggers weie the 
le.iseholders ot the pits ol Alliiaden -- 
sil\er woilli /,30,000.000 IS said to haw 
been gained liom iJ,h3.S toiisot (juicksilver 
which they had extracted, fhe rovalt\ on 
this alone amounti,'d to o\'er/lo.ooo.ooo. 

In the whole expoit trade’ that Spain 
('ariK’d on with its ('olonu’S there was onl\' 
one other article’ which eejualleel epiiek- 
siher in unfiortanceg and that was (he 
lu'gro slave’. Rete’ie'uce' lias alread\' been 
rnaele to the fact that acce’ss te) the colonies 
nad, in ac'corelance with the’ olele’sl le\gisla- 
tion, been closeel to tliese slaves, but 
that the’ goA’ernment was not strict in 
gianting exceptions. The lU'groes did not 
begin to play an important part in the 
organisation of the colonies and in colonial 
trade until Las ('asas, with his narrow 
philanthropic idexis, recommende’d the 
irnportatiein of lu'gre) slaves as a means of 
liberating the Indians from their state ol 
servitude. If, as w^as evidently the clear 


intention of the Sjxanish (jovernment, the 
colonies were to be organised for other 
imrposes than to serve as fulcrurns for 
barter and trade, as had been established 
by the Portuguese in the Indies, then 
undoubtedly juovision for laliourers had 
to be made. It was quite evident that 
there were not enough Europeans for this 
«. . . . puriKise. On the one hand, 

climate enfeebled their 
working i)owers, and, on the 
other hand, the disproportion 
between th(‘ number r)f the European 
colonists and the expansion ol the colonial 
possessi«)ns was .-vuch that to surmount the 
difficulties ot colonisation by European 
lorces aloiK’ was quite out of the question. 

Added to this, the conception which the 
S])anish Government had of their duty to 
the colonies foi bade Sjiain’s di’portatii.n 
ot criminals or doubtful subjects, ('olum- 
bus wished to attempt the discoveay of 
.\merica with tiischarged coii\ i('ts. Portu¬ 
gal. in the irregular method of her colonial 
jKilicy. had mad(‘ some exjH’rimcnts with 
(.amvict settlements in Erazil, but the 
Spani"!! laws permitted only the nation’s 
tree men t<i emigiate, and the govern¬ 
ment. in single instances only, transported 
inisdemeammts at the request of sjiecial 
colonial giou])s. Even with their help it 
w(nild have lieen impc'ssible to carry on 
mining. cattU’-raising and |dantations in 
lln’ coloiiK’S sim])ly for this reason, that 
many kinds—and moie especialh’ the 
higher kinds—of labour alwa\s remained 
to be done by the ]Curo])eans. If, there- 
tore, the Indian wlio. owing to his indol¬ 
ence and his s))irit of independence, could 
scarcely be induced to do the work volun- 
tanl\'. ac('oi(hng to Eurojuaii standards— 
was to be exeinjA from all com[)ulsion, 
then another siqiply ot labour had to be 
impoitetl into the colonies. 

Las Lasas’ ])r()posaL that negroci should 
be used tor this purpose in tlic same 
manner in which they were employed on 
, . , the islands on the coasts of 


The Colonies , , • . , , 

^ , A Inca, w’as lacourably re- 

Demand for 1 i x 

w . ceived l)\' the government. 
Cheap Labour t" ^ ^ xi r- 

Lor fiscal reasons the Lrowm 

nominally maintained the prohibition of 
negro importation, but, in consideration 
ol the }>ayment of certain fees, single 
individuals or companies were allowed to 
siipjily to the harbours of the colonies a 
fixed number of negroes annually. The 
colonial authorities had been called utx)n 
to give a report in respect to their annual 
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miuiroments. In t he beginning 4,000 were 
named, but in the course of the long jKM'iod 
(hiring which Hu* “ AsicMilo the con¬ 
tract for tlu' inonoplv of tlu' importation 
(.)f slaves - lasted, the number was at 
various times increased or diminisiu'd. 
Th(‘ colonists, howe\ er, always coinplaiiu'd 
that the supply ol iK'gio sla\'(‘s ior the 

. NA'W World fell far short of 

Privileges iicliKil (k'liiand, aiul tlic 

Enjoyed by the (his vilMal.lc co.n- 

SInve-sh.ps 

lavouril(‘ business ot tlu' illegal smiigi;hng 
tracle which was carried 011 by loK'ign 
slupowia rs. riierc* is no doubt that this 
matter |)(‘iniaiu‘ntly t'ligrosst'd tlu' atten¬ 
tion ot the go\'erunuMit. 

d'hc slave-shi|)s eipoyi'd certain ])ii\i- 
h'gos. inasimu'h as they w('ie allowed, by 
the di'jiosil oi a si'cuijty, to sail troni the 
coast (it (iumea. where lluw' purchasetl 
their black m<'i('hai'.dis(' from Portugu(‘se 
dealers, stiai.eht to Anu'nca, where a 1 (‘W 
jioits well' open to them tor th(‘ landing 
ot till' iiegioi's. *riK' oldest Asii'iitists 
alri'adv enjoN'i'd I'ertaiii pri\jleges tor tlu' 
1 (‘(jUiieUK'iits ol then trad<‘. and in the 
letiiin troui Sjiaiii ol their pioiits 111 the 
shtipi' ot colonial goods; but llu‘\’ U‘- 
maiiHHl bound b\ thi' obligation to return 
to Se\ille, as wi'll as to be legisteri'd in 
the saiiu' lUiinufi as all otlu'i meichants. 
As coiUiol ol them was lai Jiiotv dithcult 
than ot ihf \()\ages ot the fli'i'ts and 
g<dle\s, tile ( lown’s loleralioii ot the 
Asieiitists was very soon taken aihaiitage 
ot lor t he geiiei al cN'asion oi 1 he oppi essive 
colonial trade* laws and tor I'Xteiisiw 
and grow ing smuggling. 

riiough till' sla\i' monopoK’ N\as at iiist 
in the hands oi the (ieiioese and the 
(iei mails, it was ('oiujiaratn i'ly little 
abused, and it was only slight 1\' ]>ri'- 
judicial to till' legitimate tiade m general : 
yet in time these conditions changed when 
other nations, with less trienilK' iiilen- 
tions, look till' inonoj)ol\' into theii hands. 

. 'Idle idea ot leasing the sole 
lights in the traitic ot sh'ne 
in Slaves iuitiortatioii to thi' Portuguese 
was not bad in itsell, as the 
Portuguese weie in uudisjiuted possession 
ot the nuitcriii prinui oi the. negroes them¬ 
selves. ddie l^)l t uguese merchants received 
tlie Asiento at the tune when I’ortngal was 
l)()iind to Sjiain by a ])ersi)nal union, and 
they retained it alter tlie revolt of the 
l-iraganzas until the acknowledgment of 
l^ortuguese independence by the treaty of 
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peace in if)f)7. Then t he merchants of Seville 
temporarily obtained the Asiento for them¬ 
selves. ddiefruineaPompany, in wdiich J^ouis 
XIV. hinisi'lf had a share, jiossessed the 
mon()])oly of the slave-trade after Si)anish 
America, until jiolitical circumstances 
necessitated the retirement of France. 

'Phis was not advantageous to Sixiin, 
how(‘ver, one of the conditions of the 
d'reaty of rtrecht expressly stipulating 
the cession of the Asiento to the English, 
who undoubtedly jirofited most thoroughly 
by it. ddie English at the same time 
received a guarantee lor the right to 
send annually to the colonies, which were 
closed to the trade ot all the other colonies 
under prix'ileged conditions, two \essels 
of modest dimensions freighted with 
European trade commodities, in addition 
to the sla\’e-shi])s. It has, however, been 
reported that these vessi'ls, while the\- 
dischaiged thi'ir cargo openlx and in sight 
ot the harboui ofticials during the day, 
were again tieighted b\ night lioiu laigi'i 
ships which did not disembark, but lode 
at anchor outsidi' fin no apparent reason. 
In this way threi' and lour times the bulk 
_ ot their actual nieichaiidise was 

f hmded. 'J hese wem seiious 

of the Slave ■, 11. n ■ 1 1 

Trade cx'ils. which Imally Jiidiici'd 

Eeidinaiul W. to lepinchase 
the.Asiento contract trom t he Jhiglish, e\’en 
liefoie its legal tei niiiiation. 'Phe reason 
that the government was so long in de¬ 
ciding upon this stej) was not alone due 
to the lad that it was immediately 
interested in the jirohts ol the Puiglish 
association, nor because tlu Ihiglish alone 
had succei'ded in ti aiispi)i ting the pre¬ 
scribed number ot slaxcs to the colonies; 
but it was chietlv owing to the large sums 
which acciued to the state exi hequer by 
means ol these transactions and played an 
important jiart in the 1 exenue ot the Indies. 

'Phe original tax of e giit shillings per 
head, by me^,ns of xxhich the first holders 
ot the trade nionojioly bought (he licence, 
xvas in time laised to from three to lour 
pounds. 'J'he iiujuii tation of g,,()()o to .^,000 
slaves annually thus became also ])er- 
ce})tible in the colonial budget oi the 
eighteentli century, when the royalties 
from the gains of precious metals had 
diminished considerably. The question 
has often )>een discus.sed as to xx hat amount 
of gold, sih'er, and other valuables the 
Spanish state and country had derived 
from its trans-Atlantic colonial posses¬ 
sions, but it has never been satisfactorily 
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settled, owing to the utterly incomplete into the eighteenth century to make use 
reports of the trade of Spain and its of them in any other way, is a ])oint of 
colonies which have liillarto been obtain- view which all the colonial Powers of that 
able. While it has Inin asserted that age had in common. Probably S])ain’s 
the development of Spanish America attitude would not have changed to this 
w^as retarded for a hundred years by the day if the powerful revolutionary agita- 
colonial policy of Spain, an attemj)t has tions which in the New World led to the 
been made to attach the responsibility coni])lett‘ severance ol the United States 
tor Spain’s economic downfall to the from England and of very nearly the 
very abundance of })recious metals, by whole of Latin America from S]niin, had 
the assertion that the gold from tlie n<‘t forced her to a very different polity. 



THE LOSS OF THE REVENGE : SIR RICHARD GRENVILLES LAST FIGHT 


Forming one of the squadron of queen's ships despatched to the Azores in K»t)l to look out for the homeward-bound 
treasure fleet of Spain, the Reveng:c, under the command of Sir Richard Grenville, was cut off from the admiral and 
the rest of the squadron by a powerful Spanish fleet. With “her hundred figrhters on deck and her ninety sick below,' 
the little Reveng-e made a brave fight gainst the fifty-three ships of Spain, but was ultimately captured and her 
{gallant commander mortally wounded. So impressed was the Spanish admiral by the heroic stand of the English 
that he sent his barge to take Sir Richard Grenville to his own ship, the San Paolo, where he died a few days later. 

I'liini till-l•^ Sii ObwaM Urieflf>, lij jii'riiiisMuii of Ilir Aii I'nioii ol I iitutun, n.’. Mr.mi! 

New World coiTuplcd and eventually The Spaui.sh colonies fnltilled tbeii' 

ruined Spain. That, however, like the object until the eighteenth century, 

previous statemtmls, is an exaggeration. Tlicy provided the mother country witti 
If Spain had been a sound economic such abundant means ot gold, which 

state, there would have heeii as little was indispensable to her political ]K)sition 

likeliliood of her corriij:)tion by the in the concert of Europe, tliat it aroused 

sujierfiuity of gold and silver as there was the envy of nil other countries, and 

of England’s being injured by the treasures tempted tJiein, on the one iiaiul, to embark 

of India. That Spain did not allow her in colonial enter]irises themsehTS, while, 

colonies a freer and more individual life, but on the other hand, it made them lake 

ivgardcd them as essentially an asylum for from the Spaniards as mucli of their 

the inotlier country, and refused until iar colonial treasures as possible, 

s 
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SPAIN’S FIGHT FOR HER EMPIRE 

AGAINST THE RIVAL EUROPEAN POWERS 


F rom llit* jiDsition wliicli tlif 

coloiiios Ju‘l(l in relation lo the in<ttlu'r 
coinilrv it natiirallv lollnws Itial tlu*v 
jR)Ssi‘Ssc‘(l no iiKk'pcndcnt liistory. Tlirir 
Iiistory cianjirist'd tlu' dianj^c of oflicials, 
the iiH'idi'iital altorafions in tiii’ir ad- 
ininistiati\'(.‘ oiT^anisation, and llu‘ u'^^n- 
1 at ions for flu* inrt h<'ranee of I hi' ('cononn’c 
interests instituted lar more lor tlie 
benelit of Spain than lor that of tlie 
eolonies. It was owing to Spain’s de]H'nd- 
enee on them tliat they lieeame involvt'd 
in all tlu' [Hilitieal ^'omplieations of the 
mother ('oimtry. 'Jdie history ot all that 
the eolonies had to sufk'r. as jiart of Ihi' 
S])anish kingdom, at tlu' hands <>( Sjiain’s 
o])poiu'nts is th(' nearc'st approaeli to a 
g('neral history of th<' eolonial empire 
WIkmi Spain eame into ^^^lllike ('<)iilli( t 
with neighbouring Juiroju'an states, tlu^ 
lattc'r di(l not lail to dam.ige the tradt' and 
the naval [lowt'r of their op- 
Spam and p,.,- tur-ieaellillg sea- 

^ , coasts, by means of ]>rivateers. 

Enemies i ii ' i 

In tlu' y(‘ar 151.^ ships wene 

eaptnrc'd b\’ the I'di'iieh, in the course of 
such attacks, whiU' struggling towards 
the harbour ot Se\’ille on theii" return from 
the Colonies. A state of war, at tiiiK's 
open and at otlu'r times lati'iit, ])ievailed 
continuously against I'rance during the 
rc'igns of ('harles V. and IMiilip II., .and 
it s])read tlu* more on the sea because, 
by the ojieuiug u]) of Mexico and Peru, 
the colonial trading vessels had becamu^ 
more desirable prey than they had been 
at the beginning of the century. 

The S])anish regents were, however, 
not blind to this fact. 'Klu* enemies’ 
attacks upon the South American fleets 
helped in no small degree the develop¬ 
ment of that maritime supremacy which 
S])ain maint.ained during the greater 
part of the sixteenth century. This 
ascendancy might ])crhaps have been more 
firmly established if Charles V. had not 
possessed such convenient sources of hclj) 


in his great Iiiiroju'an dominions. The 
same thing hajijx'ned here as with the 
colonial trade, lor S])ain was unable, 
during tlu* lirst \’ears ol tr.'iftic, to 
satisfy lu'r colonies’ demands, so that slu* 
granted partici])ation in maritime tradt*. 

_ . . to all the allit'd nations— 

The Spanish Italians, Dutch and 

f leet Supreme , ,, 

- ^ (ri'rmans. ()wing to tlu* 

***' ^ abundance ot tri'asure which 

the country drew Irorn her colonit's, this 
.arrangement In'c.inu' permanent, and the 
fatal t'onsetpiences w hit'll in such a state 
ol aflairs must arise Irom a delection ol 
her .allies were' not t.aki'ii into actount. 

Foi' the time being, at au\‘ rate', th<* 
Spaniarels suct'eeded i)y tlu'se nu*ans in 
m.aking tlu'inselws the iiiling maritime* 
Pow(*r. Xo iialioii ('ould ha\a* dart'd, be'loia* 
13S0, to meet the Sjiamsh lleet otienly ein 
the* ocean. Kxa'ii during the small n.aval 
war w hich the pri\ alt'ers, moit* e'Spe'e ially 
the* Fiench ]>rivateers, e'ariied on with 
the S])aniards the lalte'r w’e'it* undeiubtt'dly 
at first sujK'rior. It was only due lo tluj 
exceptionally uiilaxourabh' position in 
which the* country, with lu'rcolonies, lound 
hersell wlK*n lace* to lace* with the eiu'iny 
that the* lalte'r, in spite of many losse's, 
reaped rich beiu'tit and man\' advantages 
freim the ])rivale'ering wars. 

'I'lie arrangeme'iits to sate'guftrd the 
voyages of tlu* traeling fleets, and lor tlu*ir 
ceiiiN'oy along the coa^t j^rovinces by the. 
naval shi})s, soon dreive the ceu'sairs 
away fieim the Anelalusian coast anei from 
Cape St. Vincent, where they might often 
« . , have bccemie daiigerems U) the 

® ... ships returning to Seville. 

the Coheirs t*’ transfer 

their scene ol action farther 
off, to regions wheia^ the home squadrons 
could not so readily coim* lo the aid of 
the trading fleets. But they were not 
able lo remain on the Canary Islands, or 
on the Azores or the Cape Verde Islands, 
which they had chosen as their centre. 
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Tlio Spaiiisli mcasiiros of dcfoncc finally 
even loieed the (Muaiiy seek for spoil 
in tlic very quarh'rs where the Spaniard 
ol)lain(‘d liis—that is to say, in the 
colonies. "J'Jie pirati'S did not loiif^ remain 
in ignorance ol the sailing routes a])pointed 
for tlie Sjianish flei'ts, because they, 
too, de])end(‘d on the ocean currc'nts. In 

. , tlu‘ same wav the^’ soon U'arned 

Privateers ^ 


o e uge shores of llie lar^er 

islands. had betm imtirely abandmied by 
the colonists and weie therefore “ no 
man’s land.” Thus the jaivateers had no 
grc^at difliculty in iinding harixuirs of 
ret uge, wlna e thc‘y could (Hpiip tluan- 
S('l\'es for their nnexpc'cted attac'ks, 
r(‘pair the damage's incurred, and place 
the spoils gained in se'curity. 

Only a step it'inainc'd l)etween the 
ca])tur(' of tilt' Spanish shi])s in the trans- 
AtlantK' waters and the attack and plinuh'r 
f>t the colonial se'ttlements. The hrst 
stages of ope'ii hostility tollowe^d dining tin* 
third ITaiK'o-Sjiaiiish Wai in the ’lortic's 
ot the sixteenth century. Tlu' daring ol 
the privatc'ers—who, with the si-cret 
assistance' ot the h'rene h (iove'rnment, liad 
bee.'!! (‘Xtre'iue'ly well ('epuppe'et — was so 
great that tlu'V not onl\' phmeh'ie'd and 
laiel luide'r contribution the* small and 
isolated ceileinial ce)asl ])lae’e*s, but also 
attacke-el Santa Maria anel ( artagena in 
1542. In 1555 the'V se'ize'el the capital ot 
(hilia, Ilax ana. and occupieel it ten twe'iity- 
six days. In the' face* of such (ainditions 
all that the gow'rnnu'ut couh.l do was to 
oreler the' (oa^t towns to be* lortilit'd as 
tar as ])ossible, anel whe'ne'\’e'r this could not 
be' done* 1 1 k' sc'ttle'iue'iils ne'ar the S('a-('oast 
weie to be abandoiie'el an(_t transtt'ired 
iartlu'r into the* inte'rioi'. 

New,, ene'inie'S Ihi'ii arose* tor the 
coleinie'S, I4) to that lime it had been 
chie'tly the Ibe'iich who hael done their 
utmost to injure the cejleenial traelt' and the* 
, settlements of the'ir traditional 
ng an s Whe n Oueen Kli/a- 

.kT • Kngland ascended the 

w..hSp..« 

share'd with her sisteT, the ru])tuie between 
England and Spain increased year by 
3’c*ar, and dc'X'e'lojied into o])en hostility, 
which became all the greater when 
l^lizabeth tinnly showe'd her JTotestant 
tenelencies. The English Navy was then 
far interior to the vSpanish, and was not 
in a position to contend with it on tlie 
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Antilles, and even great tracts 


ocean : and, moreover, the English sea¬ 
men did not then a})]H'ar to be coiulucting 
active naval wairtare against the Spaniards. 
Tlu'V endeavonri'd, however, to bri*ak 
through the strict embargo laid on tlu* 
S|)anish colonies’ direct tradi* with the 
Old World, and in so doing they did not 
scruple to attack the S])anish shij^s ojienly. 
Soon afterwards t lu'y turned their attention 
to those s('ttlements where tlu'ir ojiponents 
were wt'ak, and wlu're tin* colonial authori- 
tii'S had opposed tlu'ir illegitirnati' trade*. 

The tactics tlii'y gt*iu*rally em]>loyed weu' 
fust te) j)lunder a shipload ol ni'gro slaves 
of the* l\)rtugues(' on tlu* ('oast of (hiiiu'a, 
for which they v\eri* certain of securing a 
market in the colonii's, otb'n with the* 
connivance of the Spanish anthoritii'S. At 
tlu' same time, lhe\' kni'w thoroughly how’ 
to seize any o]>ju)rtunity ot striking a blow', 
and if it pro\'e*d tax'ourabk* t h(*y we re* at no 
loss to know' how to ])io\'ok(' the Sjianiaids 
so that tlu'\' tht*msel\’e^ could alwa\^ 
])l(*ad that tlu'\' had take'ii up arms on]\- 
in selt-delt'iice. Kidiard Hawkins had. in 
1540, alread\ laid tlK* loundatioii lor the 
wealth which in latc'i ye'ais ('iiabh'd his ci*!e- 
„ . . braled son. Iohn I lawkins, 

Plunderm* |„ raiTv .m pi i v..l> ,'1 in;; ;.s 

Voy.*e, of Dr»ke 

•ndH.wkms n„lilh. TliN ul 

trading was. during the 'sixth's, carried 
on by nninerous Jinghsh sliips. It tlh'y 
reae'lh'd unknown coasts, they e*xchange*d 
wall's with till' natix’i's. 'fhey toiiibly 
extorted permission to tiadi'in theS]»anish 
settlements it it was not wilhngh' granted. 
JMit such measures had st'kloin to be re¬ 
sorted to. except tor t he sake ol apjx'arance. 

When, howi'vi'r, tin* Spaniards oni'e 
gained the u])per hand, t he\’ natuially 
did not deal \'ery lenientlx witli them, as 
Hawkins and Drake I'xperienci'd at Vera 
( ruz in I5f>8. Thi* hhighsh did not scruple, 
when oj)porlunity faxoiired them, to make 
an actual attaHv.such as Drake attemjited 
without complete success on Noinbri* de 
Dios and Panama in 1572. A lew years 
later, Drake was the first enemy to advance 
through the Straits ot Magellan into the 
Pacific Ocean, and to plundi'r the entirely 
defenceless coast districts of (diili and 
Peru, thus gaining an enormous amount 
of spoil. In order that these sjioils might 
not be exj)osed to the 1 isk ol being seized 
by the Spaniards, \xho were on the look¬ 
out lor him on the return voyage, he 
brought them safely to London by way of 
the southern point of Africa, 'riiere Oueeii 
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Elizabeth, on account of his exploits, 
kni|;;Iitecl him, in sjnte of the S])anish ])ro- 
tests. till' peace between England 

and S])ain, which until then had not been 
officially declared, had imposed a certain 
amount of caution upon the hmglish 
“ piiate,” this was done away with when, 
in 1585, both countries were at open war. 

In this same yc^ar Drake' went to sea 
with twenty-three ships and 2,500 men, 
and, aj)art from numerous jnivatet'i- 
nig feats, })lunder(‘d flu* towns ol San 
Domingo and ( artage'ua, dc'stroye'd San 
Agustin in Florida, and l)rought back 240 
guns Irom the conqiu'red ships and from 
the subjugatc'd coast elistrieis, bc'sides 
rich treasuies. From that time* until the 
(h'ath ol (hu'i'ii h'.li/abi'th scarce'ly a year 
])asse(l in wliich more or less richly 
e(iui|)])ed llee't^ did iu»t set sail, either to 
]>linider the' coasts e)l Spain or to rax’age 
lli(’ ('olonies. It was Ix'caiisc' the Fhiglish 
sailoi's had bi'e'ii thoroughly tried on 
tlu'ir daring piixalec'r xoyages that they 
distinguished t h(‘ms(‘l\e^^ in the battle 
against the " inviiK'ihh'” Armada. Alter 
tli(' halo whit'll until then had surrounded 


Founders of 
England’s Naval 
Supremacy 


the Sjianish Navy had been 
dis|)elled by this batth', the 
hjiglisli came forward as 
seiions rix'als lor the 


sU])remacyol tlie sea. 'I'liis sti nggh‘, which 
began with the \ i('tor\' oxt'i the .\rmada at 
(iravehne-'. terminated at Trafalgar with 
llieii complete trnimpli. I'ht' toundation ot 
hhigland’s supremacx' at sea was laid by the 
Icnglish st'anien, who, like Hawkins and 
Drake, began a^ smiigglt'is and ])irates. 

The\’ hist conx incetl tile govt'rnnient ol 
the mipoi lance ot (he supiemacy of the sea 
lor the ]iios])erity ot Fhigland, who from 
lu'i geogi apliical jiositioii is dependent 
nj)on the sea. 'I'lien W’alter Raleigh, whilt* 
the acknowledged favourite of Oneen 
I'di/.abelli, made the Idiglish aspirations for 
maritime; su})iemacy acceptable at court. 
Raleigh himselt made the first attemj^its at 
eolonisation on .Vmc'i ie'an soil, though they 
had no immediate or iiermanent results. 
The* extK'ditions to Guiana which he under¬ 
took in 1545, 1347 and i()i() were the 
first really serious attempts by foreigners 
on the southern continent, not only to 
bec'ome jiossessed of the coast, but also to 
advance into the interior. 


As in the north, they gave tlie impulse 
to foH'ign Pow'ers to estaldish themselves 
within the Stianish-Portuguese colonial 
sphere. Fresh competitors with Sjiain had 


appeared in the meanwhile, and these 
proved the more dangerous because their 
position as snbiects ol the Spanish Crown 
gave them oyiportunity of becoming ac- 
quainti'd with the conditions of colonial 
trade. When the first ships belonging to the 
Netherlands, w hich at that time had not yet 
rev^olted, brought their trade commodities 
_ _ tk to America, the colonists I'ecog- 

ihe Uutch advantage gained, and 

* . made evtuy kind ol re{)ia*senta- 

merica S})anish Govc'in- 

inent, requesting it to concede to the 
Dutch, in tlu' same wax' as to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the ('anary Islands, the privih'ge 
of sailing straight to the colonies Irom 
Dutch ports, so making the call at St'ville 
obligatory lor only llu* n'lurn voyage. 

d'h(‘ Council of the Indies xx'onld lU'Vt'i 
aglet' to this, but it oltt'ii jH'iinitU'tl th(' 
Dutch as well as the German and Italian 
shi])-oxeners and merchants to jiarticijiatt' 
in the colonial tiade. even aftt'r the general 
])ermit ol ( harh'S V. had ct'ast'd to(‘xist,and 
the strong st'aworlhy Duti'li hulks wt'ie 
often liiied in the serx'ice ol the king tor 
the official vo\ages acioss the ocean, fins 
commercial piix ih'gi' x\as seriously endan- 
gt'it'd xvhen the Frot (‘slant jH'ox’int'es 
ri'belled agaiii;:^! llu' Spanish yoke : but 
the attitude' xxhich Fh;lii> II. assuiiK'd in 
coinu'ction xxith this Insurrection xxas ol 
adx’antagc' to the Dutch. lit' still desired 
that only his oxxn, though u'bellious, sub- 
jt'cls should trade xx’ith tlu' South American 
jirox'inces, and so hi' coutinui'd to grant a 
share in the Spanish and colonial tiadi' to 
those shi]H)x\ iK'is and mt'rchants ol tlie 
northern jiroxinct'S xxho had not been 
directly implicati'd in the lebt'llion. 

Thus tilt* Dutt'h xx't'it' ablt', as bi'loie, to 
carry on their bnsiiit'ss ojH'uly and under 
theS}xuiish flag, both at Si'xille and in the 
colonies, although it xvas notorious that in 
this way the money gained lloxved»into the 
money chests of t he rebels. Not until itio y 
xvas this anomaly abolisht'd—at any rate, in 
« . p:»it—xvhen the Dutch trade 

burdened xxith a sjiecial 
Enriched ^ Cent. ad valorem. 

Themselves } -ii 

until It, too, was again xvith- 

draxvn during the txvclvc years’ armi¬ 
stice (iboq-ibgl). In spite of this, the 
Dutch, besides carrying on a legal trade, 
soon attemj)ted to enrich themselves from 
the colonies by illegal means. Sometimes 
they captured S]xanish ships, xvhile at other 
times, by evading the forced registration, 
they traded directly with America—partly 
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with the S])anish-Portuguesc settlements, 
but more frequently with the Indians in 
the then still iincoloniscd rej^ions. 

Th(‘ reason wh}’ they, like the Enp^lisli, 
turned chietfy towards the coast districts, 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon, 
was probably because the}^ still believed 
the famous Ie/:^^end of K 1 Dorado, who 


The Elusive 
Treftsures of 
£1 Dorado 


was looked for between th(‘se 
rivers; thoup:h, with the 
j)ractical disposition which is 
charactcM'istic of tlu'ir race. 


th(‘y did not lor^et to ])roht by an inferior 
but more certain j^ain while seeking lor Irea- 
sur(‘s. Till* actual activity of the Dutch as 
colonists in Amcaica began only with the 
reiK'wal of the war with vSpain. Then, in 
the year ib2i, a West India Company was 
formed uj>on tlie model of tla* East India 
('om])any- H<'\\e\t'r, in tlu' first instance, 
it made il iis bnsiiu'ss to plunder and 
damage the Spanish-Portiigiu'St' colonies, 
(‘stablisliing at the same tiini' a number ol 


small settleiiHaits on the ()ya])ok, the Her- 
bice and th(‘ Kssequibo. which afterwards 
developed into tlii' colony of 1 )iitcli (riiiana. 

'I'he WVst India C'ompany caiiu' mon‘ 
into pioinineiK'e through the attacks ujuai 
Drazil, whii'h was theji sfill subjerf to the 
king of Spain. 1 1 succ'eedt'd, in a surprisingly 
short tiiiK*—during the first thirt\- y(‘ars 
ol the s«'V('nteentli century in gaining 
a firm footing m Olinda and Eecife, 
and gradually tlu* Portuguese were almost 
(a)mpl<‘t(‘ly drncMi from the nortluan 
])ro\inces of Mra/il. y>y iiKeuis of a 
clev(T j'olicy of j’eligious and international 
tolerance, the ('onijjanv succeeded in 
making the gieater part of the old sc'ttleis 
acct‘])t tlu' new oulei of things uncondi- 
tionall}’, while il retained their .servic(‘s 
for the new cominiinit\, whi('h soon flour¬ 


ished and ex])eri('nced no ditticulty in 
resisting the Sj)anish-rortugu(‘se attacks. 

The C(jony was in its j)rime during the 
regency ol Count Johann Moritz ol 
Nassau (il) J7 who not only made 


Brazil 
in its 
Prime 


his residence, Moritzstadt, the 
centie loi' commerce, but also 
a home for serious scientiiic 
studies, such as had never 


previously b(‘en carried on elsewhere on 
American soil. The altered ]X)litical condi¬ 
tions first had a disturbing influence when 
Portugal, se])arating from Spain in lOqo, 
made a treaty with the Netherlands. The 
West India Company at first maintained 
its claim to its Brazilian conquests, and 
received the supi)ort of the States-gencral. 
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I'he eagerness for the retention of the dis¬ 
puted })ossession subsequently subsided, 
so that the Spanish colonial i>arty, which 
had luHMi C(.)nsiderably strengthened since 
it)4o, succeeded in confining the Dutch 
more and more to the coast, finally even 
conquering the coast also, with the assist¬ 
ance* of tlie Portngue.se. The Dutch, in 
the treaty of peace in it)bi, also officially 
renounced all their Brazilian pretensions 
for an indemnity. From that time attention 
was once* more directed to the .so-called 
savage coast of Guiana. The more ancient 
settlements ol Berbice and bNsequibo wen* 
ceded to England in iSiq, but, on the other 
hand, the Netherlands ]x)ssess u]> to the 
]a*(‘sent day, in Surinam, a remnant ol the 
land which Irad btu'n ct)lonisi‘d under tlu* 
aus])icesol the West India Com])anv . 

The exam])lt‘ which the* Nt‘l lierlands had 
set by the foundation of stat(*-ai(le(l 

trading com])anies excited the attention 
of th(‘ rest of iMiropt*, more es}H‘cially on 
account of Hit* great lesults oi their b'.ast 
India ('ompany. I'he h'rt'iich also founded 
a privi]eg(‘d tiading* ('ompany with tin* 
title of *’ riie .American Blands ('()m|)an\',” 
_ , almost simultaneoii^lv with th(* 

w****^i ti- c.stablishineiit ol the M'est 

^ , . 1 lulia ( oinpanw 1 o tin--bi aiK'e 

Colonies , ^ i ti, . i i 

owes fier pii*N(‘nt West India 

('olonies—MartiniqiU'. (ruad(‘loupe, and her 
small(*r de})endenci(‘S -although hti first 
|)(>ssi‘ssion was St. ('hristo])her, which now 
belongs to ICngland. tortuiK's W(*n* \'eiy 
\ariable Ik'Ioic* thc‘y finally caim* uiidi'r the 
direct control of tlu* state. The* first com¬ 
pany collajised as early as ib^o. and sa\’(*(l 
itsell Iroin complete i>ankruptc\' onl\’ by 
dis])osing of its territorial lights to iiidi- 
\'idual propric'tors, who lor a long tinu* 
exercised an almost unlimited so\ (‘ieignty, 
as had b<‘C“n the case in the* Portuguc'sc* and 
North American capitanric^s. 

('olbert th(‘n supported the syslc^m of 
privih'ged coinjxinies with great zeal, 
ie|)urchasc^‘d the Wc*sl India Islands, ancl 
handed them over, with other territories, to 
the French West India Com})any, which 
akso became ruined during the first decades 
of the eighteenth c^entury, in const*quence 
of ])olitical eomplications. Denmark and 
Sweden also, for a short time, acquired 
tlieir colonial possc'ssions in the Caribbean 
Sea by means of privileg(*d trading com- 
])anies, and in part ench’avoured to retain 
thcmi. Although, w'ith the English, the 
imjnilse for colonial activity had been the 
result of personal and individual initiative, 




‘FROM SOUTHERN SEAS AND THE SPANISH YOKE 


The seventeenth century was a period rich in adventure. English seamen betook themselves to Southern seas on voyages 
of piracy, sometimes returning after amassing huge fortunes, when they escaped death at the hands of the Spaniards. 
In the above we see a returned sailor telling a group of merchant-adventurers the story of his capture and escapCf 

l K>ni llu: j>.iiiiliii{; by l.ilgar Duiul}, by lliv arlisl’;, iKTuii;»:,u>n 
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it was by the union of their forces into 
jaivilcgccl trading companies that they 
also first acliiexed f^reat(;r results. 

I'ho incvital)le consequence of the 
mighty expansion f)f the Spanish colonial 
kingdom was that the Lesser Antilles, which 
were hut sparsely endowed with natural 
treasures, soon became tuitirely neglected, 
„ . though they comprised the 

iLxpansion Columbus first dis- 

C0 1 on?e S the New World. In 

the begiiiiiiiig of the sixteenth 
century they had bi'cii occasionally visited 
by Spanish sla\H‘-hunlers. When the latter, 
however, no longer rea])ed any benefit 
through these exjH'ditions, most of the 
smaller islands remained entirely un¬ 
inha hi led, and at the most served as 
hiding-j^iact'S lor the freebooters of all 
nations who lay in wait lor the Spanish 
ships. It was no wonder that at a time 
when, through tlu' ('xample of the Dutch, 
the desire lor colonial conquests had bt‘en 
aroused, thi‘se uninhabiti'd islands should 
ha\e be(‘n n'garded as suitable lor the 
pur]>ose. Some Englishmen had, in 1^)05, 
already taken ])ossession ot the completely 
desi'ited island ot Ikarbados, without 
colonising it at tlu* time. 

When St. Christojiher had develop(‘d 
into a settleineni in ibi a sjieculator was 
also lound loi Barbados, and he induct'd 


till' king to grant him the right of a 
“ ca])ilan ” over th»' i'^land and its trade. 
During the lollowing years the English, 
J^'reiicli and Dutch took possession of 
almost all the Lt'ssrr Antilles. England’s 
colonial j)ossessions attaint'd a fuither 
ex])ansion in the time ot Crtanwell. The 
Lt)rtl ITotector, in tht' year 11)55, ‘dtacked 
San l.)t)mingo with an inipoitant arra\' t)t 
militar\' fort:es, anti tht)Ugh he was deft*att'tl 
there, he was iiioiv successful in Jamaica, 
which becaint' the permanent pt>ssessit)n 
ol the ICnglish. Until then Spain had 
regartletl all t)ther Itueign settlements as a 
usur])ation t)l her s])here ot ptnver, and it 
I j* till ib7o, when peace 

ng an s been ct)nclutled with Eng- 

land, that she rcct)gnised the 
cquisi 10ns England’s ct)lt)nial 

atquisitions. The same t)ccurred in her 
relatit)ns with France dining the subse¬ 
quent ctmclusitins t)f peace. 

In spite t)f all, this was a peritid of out¬ 
lawry for the Antilles. The F 2 nglish and 
Frt'nch had atlhered tt) the unusual 


custom t)f ])rocuring labtmrers for the 
settlers by transporting convicts^ on con¬ 
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dition that they should do compulsory 
labour for the colonists for a specified 
number of years. Even though there w^cre 
many among the number w^ho had been 
convii'ted for political or religious offences, 
there was no lack of men of an infamous 
kind who made the worst possible use of 
their regained liberty. The renowmed 
buccaneers and filibusters were recruited 
from their ranks, and, at the lime when 
the Euro])ean trading companies wt're 
almost completely ruined, and when the 
English also were enlirt'ly occu])ied by 
w’ars at home, tlie}’ becami' ])irat('S and 
were the terror of tlie (‘aribbean Sea. 

Thus they once more revived tlu' days of 
Hawkins and Drake by their daring attacks 
upon the Sj^anish colonial coasts as far as 
the Pacific Ocean. Tlu'se honu'less and 
lawless bands of robbers were composed of 
the subjects ot all countries, vSpain alone 
finding no ])lace in their com])any ; and 
while tlu'v wt're not in conflict with other 
nations, thi'V jnirsued everything that was 
Spanish with the most deadly hatrt'd. 
F'or this reason the ('ni'inii'S of vS|)ain ofti'n 
made useot and iwotei ted them, but, for the 
A New idso, the change 

^ ^ in Juiropean politics consi'- 

. « . quent uj'x)!! the acci'ssion ol 

in pain Boui bons to till' throne 

soon jait an end to their doings. The lili- 
busters thi'ii attachi'd themselves to either 
the English or tlie h'lench, according to 
the })rej)onderance in lorce ol either nation. 
Thus, the best (‘leini'iits among them 
w('re assimilated hy tlu' colonial settle¬ 
ments, w hile the incorrigibU' ones gradually 
lell victims to their tradi' or at last 
received well-merited j)unishment. 

Spain’s change ot dynasty, from the 
Ha})sburgs to the P>ourbons, w hich kindled 
in Juiroj)e a universal I'ontlagration of 
more than ten years’ duration, did not 
bring to the colonies any more serious 
shocks. The laUer were content to lake 
iqxHi themselves unconditionally the con- 
seijuences of the events in the mother 
country, as they had done prt'viously at 
the union w'ith Portugal, as well as at 
its revolt, which w'as a pioof that they had 
not even then awakened to a life of their 
ow-n. During the first decades the policy 
of the new^ dynasty was entirely occupied 
with Euro]>ean concerns. 

Not until various occurrences had led to 
the conviction that Spain w'as in need of 
reorganisation from within, if she was to 
occupy a place in the council of the Powders 



SPAIN^S FIGHT FOR HER EMPIRE 


compatible with her great past, did the 
colonies also assume a higher value in the 
eyes ol the government. Altliough, owing 
to the j^ressure of circumstances, she became 
nationalised in a surprisingly short time, 
yet much of the French spirit was infused 
into the country which till then had 
been kept in an extraordinary state of 
isolation. Without the least doubt the 
revolution which the system of colonial 
administration underwent under Ferdi¬ 
nand VJ. and Charles 111 . is essentially 
the direct product of French ideas. The 


But the times when the caravels were 
considered the most suitable vessels lof 
colonial trade were irrevocably past, and 
the enforced registration at Seville meant 
only delay and disadvantages ior the 
larger ocean shij^s which had long since 
come into lava)ur. 

The transference* in 1715 of the 
staj)lc Indian tradi* to Cadi/, whose bay 
and harbour wen* able to shelter the 
larger vTSsels and flcrts, was at any 
rate an atla])tati()n to the actual le- 
quirenients. tliough it actually in(*ant no 



A TYPICAL SCENE IN MODERN CHILI: THE FAIR AT A COUNTRY TOWN 


altered conditions of trade and int(*r- 
course had in the meainvliilc caused the 
mother country to suffer in as great a 
degree as the colonics from the restrictions 
which lettered the colonial trade. The first 
br(!ach in the old system was still im¬ 
material. Seville was not a suitable ])oint 
of departure f(T an extensiv'c trans- 
Atlantic trade such as had b(‘cn developed 
in the eighteenth century. In this matter 
it is of no consequence wiu*ther or not 
the navigable water of the Lower Guadal¬ 
quivir had really deteriorated from neglect. 


real advance one way or the other. 
The monojioly of tlu* trad-.* wilii the 
Indies was soon seriously and gen(*rally 
taken in hand. i'he governinenl felt 
keenly that it was an anachronism that 
the trade betwe(*n the mother country 
and the colonies was still essentially 
confined to the fl(*ets which traded, at the 
most, twice in the year. A sense of the 
vTilue of time also began to manifest itself 
in the })olitical sjdiere, quite apart from 
the fact that the increase of tlie colonial 
commerce had proved tlie im])ossil)ility 
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of nie('tiiig its uquiivnicnts by the rare 
and uiu'ertain arrival of the flirts and by 
ha\'in^^ to c'ii(;()nra!:::e an illt'^al (radi*. intt'i- 
(■oiii’s(‘ on an ext(‘nsi\r scale, bj meet the 
ditliculty. b'or this reason it was ref;arded 
as a beiK'lieial sign of progress on ixith 
sides, when monthly Iralflc Iroin Corunna, 
lyy means ol single last-sailing V(‘ssels, 
. , was instituted Ix'tween Spain 
pains Anieiica inuh'r Firdinand 

Expanding yi. Althongh these shi])S, in tlie 
Commerce r,-. 4 i i ,1 

first instance', wc'ie' intended to 

mc'et tlu' recjuiieinents oi the government, 
they were also a\ailabl(‘ tor ]ai\’aU' trade* 
as lai as tlu'ir carge) sjiace perinitte'el. 
'this nit'asiiri' had scarci'ls’ an\’ a])prt'eM- 
able infliieiK'e ein the* flee'ts, whie-h had lost 
e’oiisielerabK' in ini]>oi tance, but it hael the 
bene'licial e‘jt(*e t ol making it ])ossible' te) 
satiety (he* nee'els ol the coleinies upein a 
more* pe*ae(‘tnl basis, and one* which would 
Inistrate* the* siniiggling trade ol te)re'igiu'rs. 

rile* excelle*nt re*snl(s whieii we*H* thereby 
gaiiK'el Anally inspired the eiihghte'iieel 
ge)Ve*rnnient of Charte-s III. ce)urage*e)usly 
to lireak comple*te*ly with all ienme-i 
systems. In 1774. the* trade ol the* e'e)loniai 
jiroN’ince'S among t hems(*l\’e‘s liecanu' e'li- 
iranchise'd iineler ce*rtain liniitatie)ns which 
aimed at the* ]irote'edion of S|)anish ]ae)- 
diice, and thus a huger s})h('re eil activity 
was opeiK'tl nj) for the be'giniiings ol a 
coleinial industry. Feair yeais late*!’, T778, 
the trails-,Vtlanlie* traele* was also e'litiie'lv 
re*organise'el. The trading ol (he* Herts was 
suspe'nderl, and tin* ('adi/,-Se\'ille monopolv 
W’as anniille'd. In ])laee* ol it, it was decieled 
that the* nine* inipoitanl haibour.'. ol the 
mothei coiinlry should have* the* right to 
be starting-ports ol (he* ships lor the 
colonu's, while on the* otlu'r side of the* 
oeean nf> le*>s than twe*nl\'-two haiFeiuis 
We're* ope*ned lor ehie*ct traltic with S|)ain. 

A new table* of rates, wise*ly aela])te*d to the* 
circumstance*s, was at the* same* tune' elrawn 
up, so that, e'ven though the* smuggling of 
the English and the J’ortugue.^e ceuilel not 
p. be* entirely supjire'ssed, the 
^ t'sseiitial ])ai ol the trading 

iute'iceairse was eince iiieire* 
])laced on a legal fooling. The 
markets which had long since e'casc'd to 
inert the reepiireme'nts of Portolx-llo 
tlu'ie'with also came* to an end, anel the 
tratiic which hael euice lolleiw'e'd the^ roael 
Irom Panama, via Pe'ru and Chili to Tneu- 
inan and P>u(*nos Ayres, w'as now^ com- 
])lete*ly revoliitionise'd. Puenos Ayres, 
eiwing to its natural situation, became, 
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of Buenos 
Ayres 


with the iie'W' order of things, the specially 
favoured harbour for the trade* of the 
senithe'rn ceilonie'S with S})ain, as the ships 
inteiidi'el tor Chili and Peru, afte-r running 
uj) to Bueneis Ayrt'S, neiw teilhawed the 
route remnd CajH* Horn, in eirder to reach 
the harbours of the* Ikicitic Ocean. Tlie 
province of Puenos Ayre*s until then had 
i)e*e‘n the ste*])-cliiJd ot the gove*rnmenl; 
uneler the ne*w laws it was jilaced on an 
eejual footing with the richest colonial 
jirovince e)f Spain, because ot the wealth 
e)l its plantations anel shee[)-farms. 

'I'he tacilities often'd to trade* brought 
abemt an inqieirtant revolutieni in ceiin- 
merce. The tanner and jdanler lomul it 
easie*r to jirocure* a re*mune*rativ(* niarke*t 
toi tlie preHliict which could be elrawn in 
unlimite*el abunelaiice* troin the soil, owing 
te) its luxuriant lruitluhu*ss. Tlu* lacili- 
tatt'd trade* therefore* reaete'd in a loie*ibli* 
maniK'r u])e)n agricultine and nianiilac- 
ture. The* ge>ve‘riinie*nt unde*r ('l)arle*s Ill. 
was. more'ove'r, e'ager to in.ake* ii]) in e*very 
way leir the* jie'rsiste'nt negle'e't ol the* past. 
ScientiAc (*xpe*ehtioi>^ were se*nt out to 
make e*xact siir\’e\'s. not only ol tlu* coasts, 
but aFo e)f the* e'litiie sin laei* ot the coitn- 
H k tA4' tries, and t hey were* al t he*same 
* time e-onuuissioiied to e*xaniine* 
Scientific mine'ialogical. 

Journeys zoological pe'CU- 

liaritie^s of the New \^^)rl(l. 'I'his was the* 
eu'igin of tlie gre*at colle*ctions <»! e'eilonial 
pieieiucts in Madrid, the j)re*cursors ot the* 
l)otanical gareleiis aiul nalund history 
miiseums, which to-day And a plae e in all 
our huge* e itie*s and towns. 

The'se re'se*arche*s tune* e*nriche*d scie*nce‘ 
with many inelis})ensable lealuri's, anel we 
liave to thank the'in lor quinine*, whose* 
extractiein has can ied an inelusli y tar into 
theise regions fre)m wdiieh tlu* Juiiope'an 
settle*!' liad neit until then unele*istooel how 
to gain an\'aelx ant age. Ile)W t liese* e*ve*nls 
have inflneiiea'el mankind, anel what never- 
to-be-le»ig()ttc*n jtchievemeiits e)l sedencei 
the\v have inatuieel, may be* f liaracte*riseel 
uneler eine name. Py e_)rde.*r ot the* Spanish 
(ie>verninent, Alexaiulcr von Humbeildt 
unden toe)k hisieuirneys ol many ye*ars’ dura- 
tiein thre)ugh Ccntial anel South America. 
The scicntiAc results of these tra\els in¬ 
augurated a new era in the history e)f geo- 
gra])!ty anel natural sciemce, which he 
(lirected inte) those iu‘W' channels wdiere they 
ha\'e to this day remained, thus making 
the Sjianish colonial j)e)li( y one of the most 
enlightened of its time. Konrad Hakbler 



1NDEPENDENCBSUTH?CENTRAL AMERICA 

SPAIN’S COLONIES IN REVOLT 

BOLIVAR, "THE LIBERATOR OF THE COUNTRY” 


/^NEof llic‘wcii^litiosl reasons why Spain 

c'onhl not adequitelN' support tli(‘ 
action of I^'rancc in lavour ol llir Ihitish 
c olonit's si ni^j,^lin^ for independence w as her 
('onsidei ation lor hc'r own coloni(‘s. dlu^ 
^^(na'iiiiiient ol (diaries III. could not main¬ 
tain th(‘ plan of complelely ])revenlmL; 
inten'onrsi' hetwi'cn the colonies and the 
oiilsidi' woild. and lor this reason it was 
donhly alraid ol llic* inllneiw'e which 
riiic^ht !)(' (‘xc'ited in tiiesi' (olonies 1 »\’ ilu' 
s])ectaclc ol Spain’s aidinj; the snhiects ol 
another state to oppose by lon;e the intro¬ 
duction ol institutions which oik' had 
alwa\s inaintainiMl in her own Colonic’s, 
and was exlreiiu’ly rehadaiit to abolish, 
d ims, though in alliance w ith h'rau('(‘, Sjiaiu 
be^^au war a,L;ains 1 hdiL;land only in J’diiojH* 
. , and in the West Indies, luain- 
pain s t.iiniujj^ a most n’servod attitude 

. towards th(‘ Idiiti'd Slates. 
Colonies 1111 t 

Spam had lor lon.1:; be‘eu ('011- 

vinced of the im])ossil)ilily ol (‘xcludini; 
toreif^n iiifliKMice^ Irom the Antilh-s, and had 
to a certain extent abandoiU‘d them to it. 

In conijiarison with S])ani’s colonial 
empire* on the mainland, they wc'ie* ol 
small impe)rtane*e, and the*ir \'ahie‘ ele‘- 
c.e*ase*el liemi year to year. The pvatea* 
mimbeM* of the’se* islanels hael ahvaely 
Ireeel Ihe'iiise'lve'S In.mi the vSjnmish 
(Jemiinion, anel thoa* re'inainiiie^ be*came 
ol impeirtance emly when Sj)ain had 
lost all her possessions e)n the* mainland. 
To these earlier losses was added, in 1705, 
that e)f vSan Deimiiigo. Wlien the rc'peated 
changes intre)duce*d by b'rench revolii- 
tiemary geivernments had led te) a general 
war in the west half of the* islancl which 
belonged to France, Spain did ne)t disdain 


to pave* the* way to the leeoverv of a part 
e)l the* island b\' an alliance* with the* 
insnige*nt blacks. ()n making pe*ace* with 
the* re-e*stabhshe‘d re*pnbh<‘an govi'inment 
III I 7 <) 5 , Spain was jiunishe'd lor this by 
having to ce'de tin* e*aste*rn half ol the*. 
. . ^ island to J'rane e*. 1 he* Spanish 

Q*' ' ^ (jo\'ernnit‘nt, which ehel neit 

. « . place a \er\’ great value* on 

I>y opa.i, Antilles: (li(! not iind llie 

sacrifice \ery difhcnlt, and gaw* uj) the* 
islanel. Ihit the* bone'S ol the di*>ie'ove‘re‘r eif 
the Xe*w World, which had till then lain in 
the cath(*dral ol the* caj>ital, San Domingo, 
we're not lelt in ]»oss{‘ssion ol the loreigner. 
'rhe*y w(*re cere*monionsly exhumed, ]>iace*d 
on board the Ingate Iiescnbridor, and 
lake*!! to Havana. In the cathe'dral of 
Ih.d city they lounel a re'sting-jilace uneler 
the* S])amsh Hag until iSe^S. 

Dnl the* ])eace with Fiance, bought by 
the* sacrifice eit San Domingo, was ele*stme‘el 
to ha\e meire* mome*ntons e'e)nse'(jue*nce*s feir 
the* S|)anish ceilonial pe)sse*ssions. Sjiain 
re*ne*weel the* policy ol Iriendshi}) with 
Franee w hie h the bJeinrbem Family ('e)in- 
])aet hael 1 e*nele.*ie*d traelilieinal, anel even 
we*nl se> far as lei e'nte*r inte) an alliane'e W'ith 
Nape)le*e)n whe*n all Ibireipe ceimbined te) 
ie*sist his greiwing ])e)W’e*r. The iiiimeeliale 
c . . cemsemneiK'e e)f this was 
^ , the destruction eif the 

M Trafalgnr J Xialalf^ar, OotchcT 2Isl, 
i.Se)5. An English attack on the Spanish 
cedemie's in America immediately tollowed. 
'Ihrerngh informatiein supplied by 
Ge*ne*ral Miranela, of New Granaela, who 
had served in the French rcveiliitionary 
army but had afterwards been exile'd, the 
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English were led to believe that the 
Spaiiisli colonies desired nothing more 
earnestlv than an oi)i)ortimity to throw 
off the yoke of the mother country and to 
establish themselves as independent states. 
Tl cannot be denied that, under the 
influence o( the North American War of 
Independence and the Enmcli Revolution, 

a few hot-headed individuals 

Unsuccessful 

reac ers tiuisiasin loi politioill lilu'rtv 

1,.I which they were as yet 
t^jnite uiipre))ared. And these, ot course, 
hi‘ld the sanu' oi)inion as Miranda; but the 
mass oj the S|)aiush-American population 
had no sympathy whatever h)r such ideas, 
as the JCuf^lish learned to their cost when 
they act(‘(i on Miranda's su^/^cstion and 
iMideaxoun'd to kindle the tlaine ol in¬ 
surrection in Spanish AriH'rica. 

()1 all the Spanish ('oast-towns none 
was more suitalih' ha such an uiuhaiakiiif^ 
than l^>iH‘nos Ayres. The* mouth ol tin* 
I.a Idata had always been the seat of an 
exl(’nsiv(' illicit trades The authorities 
had been at»le to limit this onl\' by relax- 
in,^' the old stiict liade i('gulatioiis in 
la\’f)ur ol this harbour. 1 hus. Eikmios 
Ayit‘s, as the lieadcpiai lei > ot th(‘ ])arly 
ol ('oininei end revolution, mad(‘ raj)id 
pi ogress, and tlii'ie wei (“, jieiliaps, .vithin 
it walls more enlightened iniiuls than in 
the oth(‘r .s('ttleiiu'nts. No harboui had 
piolit(‘d nioie by the jiennission to trade' 
uni eslrict(‘dly with all nations, whicli 
Spain teniporaril\ granted to its colonies 
in 1707, 111 \'ie\\ ot the' ])ennanent 

inseciiritv ot tlie seas. 

But, m s])iteof thi^ ])ioniising silnatitni, 
the ibitish lounel no eonlii mat ion ot 
Miranda’s rej)orls. Alter the conepiest of 
the* ( ape oi (iooel H'-pe, in 1S05, a part of 
the* British fleet, \Nith i,(h»o men, was sent, 
under (ie'ne'ral Berestoid, to make an 
attack ^>11 BiK'iios Ayivs. The Spanish 
governor had been teaiing a Ihitish 
attack since the'sjaing ; l)ut bethought its 
. object would be, not l^uenos 
The Changing Montevideo. He 

Buenos Ayres collected tile 

scanty means ot detence 
available at the latte'r jdace. Tims it 
came about that not only the governor, 
Vnit the whole population, lost their 
he'ads when l^ere'sloiel landexl two miles 
south of Buenos Ayres, uiove'd lu'xt day 
into the suburbs, and the third day into 
the cajatal itsell. TUit there was not the 
least sign of enthusiasm for the l^ritish rule 
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which Beresford forthwith proelaime'd ; nn 
the contrary, a decidedly hostile spirit jxi - 
vaeled tlie community from the' beginning. 

While the town apparently submittrd 
to its new rulers without mueh show of 
resistance, crowds of deterniiiie'd jiatiiots 
were assembling in secret in the subnib. 
and oil tlie neighhoiiring liacie'udas; 
and wlu'ii ('aptain Jaeejues dc Jdn!ei> 
siK'eeeded, under cover of a thick morning 
mist, in leading a small body ol troops 
across the river, these lornu'd the' nnrleiis 
ol an attacking toree which in its swiU 
onset drove the Ihitish hoin the streets 
of the town into the markc't-place and 
torced tliein tirst to lake relnge* in the* 
forlre'ss and tlie'ii to capitulate'. dims, 
Jbienos Ayi e's was ieco\'e'i e'd by a blow’ as 
rapid as that by which it had be'cn lost. 

It is li'iie that only a small ])()rtii)n of 
the' Ihitish toree had hee'ii destroyed ; 
and llu' iH'Ws ot lU'ie'slord’s initial sne- 
ee'sses had led to the (lesjiate'h ot eon- 
sieJerable re'inforeenients, w hich ai lived 
in rapid siiece'ssion. Jn oiele'r to se'e'iire a 
sate base' for tlit'ir (VjH'i at ions the Ihitish 
now diieeted tlu'ir attae'k against Monte*' 
\’i(l('o. Though lieroie'alK' ele- 
fe'nek'd, t he' tow n e oiilel not 
holdout iigainst the e'lH'iny’s 
superiority in immbe'rs and 

we'apon*^. Afle'i* the' whole* east coast had 

lallen into tlie'ir powc'i, tlie Jhitisli eoii- 
siele'ieel llu'inselves strong e'nongli to 

lee'ovei Buenos A\n's Irom the* patriots. 

The* latter, wlio had made' Einic'is, the* 
saviour ol the town, eaptam-geiieial. wi'iv 
qniti' unable to faee' tiu' Britisii in the* 
ope'ii ; but when (ie'neral Whiteloek, 

torming his toree* into tliu'e' division^, 
attempted a eonceiitrale*el attack tliiongli 
the slix'ets on the market and the lorties>, 
he was, alter two days’ iigliting, so 
thoroughly deteated that in the eapitula- 
tion w'hieh iollowe'd he had to agiee to 
(‘vacuale Monte;>kd(le'() and the east coast. 
'I'he ca})turc‘el British oftici'TS made trnit- 
le'ss attempts to awaken the sfiirit ot in- 
depende'iiee among the colonists ; e\eii 
so enthusiastic a patriot as Belgrano had 
hut one answer for such suggestions : 

“ Either our ejld king or none'.” 

The history of the South American 
revolution is usually considered from a 
falser standpoint. The simultaneous oc¬ 
currence of re*volutionary move'ments in 
ahne.)st all the Spanish colonies in the 
years iHoej and 1810 is generally su|)|)ose'cl 
to indicate that the whole of Sejuth 
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America was ripe for freedom ; ll}at a 
longing for indepen(lene(! had (‘verywJiere 
taken [)ossession ol the minds ot the people, 
and now, all at once, found expiession 
throughout the continent. But at the 
ix-ginning of the ninetetuith century, 
despite lli(‘ infliUMice of the colonial war 
in North America and of the French 
l*a‘\'oluti()n, tlu* idea of an indt‘p(‘ndtMit 
Soutli America really i'xisted only in the 
lu‘ads .'1 a lew men who had grown uj) 
in the centres when* lori-ign influence was 
most felt, and who, during their travels 
abroad, had iH'Come enthusiastic for 
nu)dern idt'as without comprehending tlu“ 
j)resn])])ositions in\’(jl\’ed in them. 

At any rate, u]) to the war 1808 all their 
att(‘mi)ts to loosen the hontl betweeni Spain 
and her C(]loni(‘S met with tlu' same fate 
as tlie [ittack of the British on Buenos 
Ayies. SiK'h was .Miranda's ex})erience 
on two (K'casions, when, su])))orted by 
the Ihitish, he land(‘d on the coast ol 
VVnezucIa, his native' })r()\'ince. Tlu' first 
lime he (ailed to g^iin a looting; the 
se('ond tinu' lu' sncct'ede'd in taking forcible 
possi'ssion ot the town e)f ('oro : but, in 
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tlu' lace ot 
ol the mass 


the 

ot 


nidirferencc' 
the i>eo|)lt‘ 


.. , and the liostihtv of the bettea 

classi's, there was no {)rospecf 
ol siicc(‘Ss, and he was soon forced 
to give Uj) the attenij)! at a rising. 
Tile leN'olution that occuru'd in i8o<i 
was not due to a change in the o])inions 
of the S|)anish .\mericans, but to the 
state ot aitairs in S|)ain. When Xaj)oleon, 
b\ theVrattv conu'dy at F>ayonne, had 
j)eisnaded both h'erdinand VII. and (diaries 
IV. to renounce their claims to the 
S})anish throne in order to (aeate a 
kingdom lor his brotlu'r Josejih, there 
arosi' in all the I'olonies, as well as in 
Spain itself, a haired ol theii' hereditary 
toe tlial iieitlK'r the Bourbon succession 
lior th(' Family Tompact could eradicate. 

Blit the colonies maintained a quiet and 
exix-ctant attitude. E\'eii I.iniers - who, 
though a FT(‘nchman by birth, had been 
nuuU* S])anish vicc'ioy of tlie j)rovince 
in n'tnrn for ha\ing twice saved J^uenos 
Ayn's--dared not listen to tlie enticing 
projHisals which Na|)oleon made him in 
order to secure the recognition of Joseph, 
bi'cause he well jx-rceived the imjxac- 
ticability of any such jilan at that moment. 
But had Napoh'on succeeded in gt'lting 
jose})h unanimously acce})ted as king in 
Spain, and in securing his recognition by 


the other European Powers, it is probable 
that tlx* change of dynasty would have 
jM'oceeded as smoothly in America at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century as 
it had at the beginning of the eightt'enth. 
It was only tlu* political (‘Vents conjured 
up by the “ Dos de Mayo ” (May 2nd, 
1808) that arouscxl the sj)irit which led in 
« . . Spain to tlu' l'toi)ian consti- 

T»..h.ry IlH- y.|-nrali.)n 

Irom the mother countr\' — 
a st(‘j) j)oliticallv quite prt'matiire. When 
jnnot, in Now'mber, 1807, o(;cu|)ied 
Lisbon in ordei to force Najudeon’s 
j)oli(yy on Portugal, the Portuguese ('oiirt 
and (iov('rnment crossed the ocean, j)ro- 
tected by tlx*. all-])owerful British fleet, 
chose Rio de Janeiro as ca])ital, and gave 
P>razil a constitution on similar lines to 
that ot the mother coimtrv, in order to bind 
it iiioK* closely to its Ix'ad. 

Tlx'se evt'iits weie much talked of in the 
neighliouring S))anish co'omes, but ('Xerted 
no imm(*diat(' influence' on tlx'ir politics. 
Still, tlx' colonies joined enthusiastically 
in the j)iotest made b\’ Spain against 
Naj)ol(_*o]rs tri'achery and the attem])t to 
force King Josejih on Ix r. A sj)ark ol the 
national enthusiasm which accom|)anied 
the acc(*ssion ol Ferdinaiul \dl. at i\Iadrid, 
March r()th, 1808, extc'ixU'd to t lx* colonit'S. 
'I'lx* lattt'i' rc'solved, d('>|)iti.' the h'rench 
o(xm])ation ol the motixa- country, to 
contimu' the gove'rnmeiit as then C(uisti- 
tuti'd on behalf of Pd'rdinand VII. 

But the r('})orts ol the national rising, 
ot tlu* victory ot Bayh'ii. and ot the 
caj)ture of Madiid, weie soon lollowed by 
the crushing lU'W’s ot the llight of the 
regi'ucy to St'\’ille, of the lormation of the 
gi'iieial junta, and tlx' subjugation ol all 
S|)ain with the exix'ption ol Nla de Leon. 
A (jiU'Stion here aioS(' which was all- 
imj)ortant toi the lutiire liistor/ of the 
('olonies. 'J'lx* rcgcix'v and tlie junta 
had pro\('d tIx'msdV('s iittt'ily incapable 
_ . of detending the ('ountry 

fc -K fhe national (‘iieniy, 

Ol Spanish uncon- 

M»fort»n«s ,,y 1,,^ few 

jwovinct's that still were able to keep off 
the French yoke. Under these conditions, 
wen* the regency and the junta to be 
looked u])on as rejXT'sentatives of P'erdi- 
nand ‘VIL, to whom the colonii'S owed 
loyalty and obedience ? Tlie obligation 
itself was disputed neither by the Creoles 
IK.)!' by the Peninsulars—^Si)aniards who 
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bad iiniiiiL^ralcJ. H<'avcvcm', latter, to 
a still ^roaU'r ex lent than the former, 
took as a ])recedent the example sid 
them in tlu* mother eoiintry. There every 
suecesshil jnirtisan vIkj sucoeech'd in 
snatching a small district from the Fitaich, 
„ . ()!• in delendini^ it against lh(‘ir 

*k*'*'c* **'. . attacks notwithstanding the 
the Spamsh ,,,j ^.stablrshed 

MiitlinnlN-, l,.nnocl :i junta <,1 
his t('\vnsnic'n and adhc'ients, dc'clait'd 
the old officials incaj)al)le. and leplaci'd 
them ]>y his friends. Similarly, in the 
colonies a liH'ling ot discontent with the 
re))?tse'ntat i\’('S ol tlu‘ old lorm ot go\eTn- 
nv’nl stiread among both .Spaniaids and 
('leohs. I (m 1 on by a desiie lor ]K)\\cr, 
])oliti('ians w ho knew the\’ 
had a largi* tollow ing l ose 
against th«‘ vice'io\s and 
govt'rneirs, and ee>in]K‘lled 
tluan to jenoniK'e the 
anttioiity wliich had ex- 
jiired on ae'count ol tli(‘ 
ca])tivit\’ ol t heir prince. 

'Miey tiK-n lorme'd re* 
geaicies and juntas ol 
their owii, (‘\ei y\\ lu're 
considt'ring t hemM'lx es 
tlu‘ ri'])! esonlal i\is ot 
h't'idinand \'ll., and in 
alt ns,p(‘cls th(' Ugal snr- 
ces>()rs ol the Sjianish 
oflici.als tliey had dis- 
jtlaceel. SiK'h was the' 
coms(‘ of (Wi'uts in f hiito, 
in (aracas, in lUienos 



Avk's and in Mt'xico. 

Now, as was ine\’itab]e, 
the go\'ernois and their 
lollowing soon came to 
the conclusion that it was by no means the 
will of the whole jH'opU* by which they had 
allowed themselx es to be intimidated. 

I lu'\« accordingly began a struggle 
against the ni'wly established rulers, and 
siu'ce'eded eat her in gaining a complete 
x'ictory, as* in Quito, or in regaining at 
least a part ol their olTicial authority, as in 
tlu' case ol the goxe'rnor ol Hnenos ANres, 
who establisluxl liims(>lf in Montevideo. 
The abolition of the traditional l(‘gal 
authority brought with it the danger that 
all laxv xvonld be dis])uted. The rt'Volu- 
tionary moxenuait had by no means 
alxvays ])lac't‘d the best men of the jieeiplo 
at the head ol the x arions gox'ernineiits, 
and altt'i’ an authoritx' had once bevn set 
np by a tumultuous assembly, it was 


BOLIVAR, THE GREAT LIBERATOR 
Born in ITs;? and dyiiiR in 1 Snnon Bolivar, 
by a series of reniarkablo and often brilliant 
campaigns, was largedy instrumental in se- 
enring for the South American rcpublir.s 
their much desired independence from Spam. 


natural that every party which had any 
power wliatevei’ ox't'r tlie populace also liad 
liopts of set‘ing its own amhitions fulfillcti, 
not immediati'ly, but at any ratt‘ during 
the course of turther dt'wlopmt'iits. 

The nwolution had led more and more 
to the jiredominance of such (‘hanents as 
had Ikvii xx’orking lor the indeptmdence of 
the colonies, at tirst uiuxaisciously, but 
exer with mort' (h'linite aim. The risings 
ol i.S()() bore the stamp of loyalty ; tlu^ 
colonists revolted on behalf of Ferdinand 
V'll. xvithoiii underslaiuling clearly who 
itailly n'prestuilt'd his aiithonly, and many 
a goveiiior h'll, as did J.iniers, solely 
because he was siispc'cted of being ready to 
recognise an\’ established government, 
twen xvere it that ol 
Joseph Pxmajiartc'. As 
tiiiR' went on, American 
national inliueiiees made 
tlu'inselx'i's unmistakiibly 
telt. 'i’lii* dilleienecs be- 
twei'll the (leoles, or 
('oloni^ts Ixd ii ill America, 
muf 1 he “ ehapi'tones,” 
Ol Spiinish imiiiigiiints, 
had become inou* iiiul 
mi»i\‘ aec'ciit uali'd ex'er 
since 1 lu‘ gt)xaMnnu'nts ol 
bharh'sllL and ('liarh'S 
1 — on account of some 

uimnpoi taut lexolntioii- 
ai \ altc nipls among the 
colonial-boi 11 j)opulation 
had begun to main¬ 
tain mole strictly than 
Ih'Ioic the -jdanciple of 
kt'eping in tlu* hands of 
men l)orn in Spain all 
oflices to xxhich powei* 
and iiillu(‘ii(:(‘ wt'K* attached. This ex¬ 
clusion Irom all important public i)ositioiis 
xxas tell more keenly \^y the C'u'oles 
than were many other ojipressix e measures 
enlorced bv llie ^lotlu'r country. Accord¬ 
ingly, xvlieii I lie regular course of govern¬ 
ment had once l)een internpited, the 
Creoles saw no reason why they should not 
T'k w 1 aspire* to more* prolilahle and 
St fth ^^iip^a taiit jiositions. J bus, lor 

Rclo'ution* 

rust overtIirow ol established 
authority xvas soon folloxved by a second, 
xvbich aimed at gixung the goviTumenl a 
more national—that is, a moie Creole—• 
character. Jhit still morehajijieiu'd in this 
stage of the r(*x'oliition. Tlie boundaries 
between the dilierent Spanish colonies 
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were iK)t always jnslilied by cthnograj^hic 
and oronoinic considerations. This was 
especially so in the /j^reat provinces of 
Bogota and Buenos Ayres. There were 
great radical diiterences between the vari¬ 
ous districts. Though the governments 
that had sprung up so suddenly claimed the 
right ot managing their own affairs, they 

.. W(M e by no means disposed 

C.v.lW.r ,,, 

^ . authority to be limited by the 

pnnci|)les on which they based 
th(‘ir rights to ])ower. Where conflicting 
elements had been held togetlier by the 
power ol the law only, it was but natural 
that ii])on the dissolution of the legally 
established governments they should de¬ 
mand consideration tor their own interests. 
Thus civil war broke out in Buenos Ayres 
and in New (ban ad a a few years later. 

'I'lie ('liaos produced in the vSjianish 
f'ortes owing to th(‘ su])remacy ol doc- 
trinairi's could but ('r(‘ate greater con¬ 
tusion in ('olonial rt'lations. By the S])anish 
('onstitution ol i»Si 3 the h'gal position ol 
the colonies was com})letely altered. 
I'hough there was scarci*l\' ev(‘r any close 
connection with the colonial delegates, 
crowded together in Cadiz and selirted 
by party influence, and tljt‘ districts 
tlu'y 1 (‘])rc‘sented, n(*\'(‘i theless the doc- 
triiu‘S concerning the rights ol man 
])rocIaiint‘d b\’ th(‘ ])opular orators in 
Cadiz madt' (.langerous ])rogress among 
the colonial population, which was both 
])oliti('ally and economically tar less 
ad\'anc('d than the j)(‘o])le of Spain. 

The re\()lutionary inoveinent assumed 
the most serious character in Me.Kico. 
H(‘re, too, the jiolitical changes in S|.)ain 
had led to the overthrow ol the goV(Tn- 
ment. Ibit the movement among the 
Creoles was at its vvvy lieginning com- 
pl(*tel\’ lost in a rising of the lower chesses 
t)l the • ]>oi)ulation, led by a lanatical 
pri(*st. The* latter threatened not only the 
Si)anish authorities, but all wIkj ndused to 
submit unconditionally to the 
rule ol the populace, composed 
P , ])rmcipally of native Indians. 

This in itself rendered a per¬ 
manent success im])ossible. With a rapidly 
assembled army of nearly 100,000 men, 
the prit'st, Dionysio Hidalgei, leader of 
the lanati('al masses, was able to attack 
and ])hinder the towns of Guanajuato, 
Valladolid, and Guadalajara; but, not¬ 
withstanding his great superiority in 
numbers, he was unsuccessful in his 


assault on the capital, w'hich Spaniards 
and Creoles united in defending. For his 
undisciplined army retreat was syiionyru- 
ous with dissolution. d'hough he re¬ 
ceived several severe checks while falling 
back, he was still able to rally a large 
force under his banner and again to take 
the offensive ; but, as he W'as (piitc unable, 
with his horde of rtibbers and cut-throats. 


to establish any permanent government 
in place of the one he was opposing, his 
prestige rapidly decreased. During a 
second retreat lie was betrayed to the 
Spaniards by his owm officers, and shot. 

The movement was not yet completely 
suppressed ; but none of the leaders wdio 
])laced themselves at the head of the 
Indian jiojmlation in the different pro¬ 
vinces after Hidalgo’s death siu'ceeded in 
making the revolt as dangerous as it fiad 
been at its beginning. d'he niovt*- 
ment luid only served to nnitt* all con¬ 
servative torces for the common jiurpost* 
ol delence, and had ])laced the struggle 
for liberty in so unlavourable a light 
that for years afterwards the jirovince ot 
New’Spain was a stronghold ol the loyalists. 


Victory 
of the 
Royalists 


It was only lost to them later 
on, when, in blind self-('onfi- 
(h'lice, they allow(*d a consj)iracy 
to be formed which mereh' 


borrowed tht* name of the liberty gained 
by the other ])rovinct's aft(*r a hard 
struggle, and in reality only rephu'ed 
the country’s lawful self-government by 
an illegal administration. 

During the Napoleonic wars the revo¬ 
lutionary movement persisted in only tw’o 
places in the South Ani(‘rican continent. 
Alter temporary successes on tlu* jiart 
of the rejiublicaiis, (Juito and Chili fell 
back completely into the })OW(*r ol the 
royalists ; in New’ Granada and the 


neighbouring colony, Vi'iiezuc'la, the (dforts 
to win freedom attaint'd a ct'rtain import¬ 
ance, while iu the La Plata state's they 
led to permanent independt'nct*. But the 
forces producing the various movements 
differed widely from each other. 

The members of the junta of Creoles 
W’hich forced the captain-gt'neral to re¬ 
sign at Caracas, April i()th, 1810, con¬ 
sidered themselves the loyal subjects of 
Ferdinand VIT. They accordingly sent 
envoys, including Bolivar, the future hero 
of the South American War of Independ¬ 
ence, to England, the nation which w^as at 
that time giving the most valuable sup¬ 
port to the adherents of the king in the 
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]'>eninsuhi. The object of this embassy 
was to agree with England upon a common 
course of action against the enemy of 
their country. The delegates returned 
witli only conditional j)ronhses from tlie 
Jtritish (kn'eriiment ; but at La (kiayra 
they were nud by (ieneral Miranda. 
Under the inthience of this veteran in tlie 
_ stiugglc lor colonial freedom 

there was established at Cara- 

*« cas a reouhlican government 

at Caracas , . , » i a i 14 r 

winch ])rest‘rved tlie rights ol 

Ferdinand \TL in theory only. This 
government, it is true, was supreme lor 
a time in tlu* capita) and in tlie central 
provinces; but even tlu're it did not find 
the least su])])ort in the pcojile, while the 
east, the west, and ^till inoie the great 
jtlains (>j lli<‘ soul 1 j— the llanos -wen* 
decidedly liosiile to it. J bus it was that 
the royalists were soon abh* to proceed 
to the oth'iisive. 'J'heir attack was so 
ov(‘rpow’ering that Miranda was obliged 
to limit hiinsell entirel\' to the detence. 
Misfortune produced dissension among the 
champions of liberty. Miranda was ap¬ 
pointed dictator, but had no success ; he 
was linally betrayed and haiKUnl over to 
the royalists by the very men who 
called ttieins(‘lves chainjiions ol Irei^dom. 
Holiv^ar, also b(‘ing entangled in the affair, 
years afterwards died in jaison at Cadiz. 

The in;-tigators of this heioic deed tied 
abroad, but tlid not abandon their ])lans. 
As the junta of New* (rran.ada still re¬ 
mained independent, inan\’ Venezuelans 
among them Bolivar—cniered its serxice. 
Bolivar ])ro])()sed anticipating the attack 
on New Granada, which the .Spanianls 
threatened to take Irom X'enezuei.i, hy 
carrying w.ar into the latter jirovince. 
Jn accordance with his wish, the junta 
authorised liim to wrest th(‘ border 

jn-oviur^s Merida and Trujillo Iroin the 
hand.® Af the royalists. Alter succeeding 
in i\t^ in a surjnisiugly short time, he 
carried the war into the heart of the 
« , country, without ant liorisation, 

POSS<-SSl..„ 

Liberty caj)ital, ( aracas, would 

decide the issiu^ of the contest. 

With this step the war in the north 
assumed its s[)ecial character. Simon 

Bolivar is the ty])e of those j 3 ronuncia- 
rnento generals who until quite recently 
have j)layed so great a j)art in the history 
of Spain, and a still greater in that of 
the Spanish-American rcpnhlics. It may 
be granted that Bolivar w^as not quite 


so devoid of conscience as many of his 
imitators ; hut no one can fail to sec that 
the idea for which he fought had no 
existence ajiart fn)m his owm personality. 
By his rier>’, florid eloquence he may often 
have succeeded in deceiving liiinself as 
well as those lie trit'd to convince. In any 
case, he considered liberty and freedom, 
whose blessings he eulogised in th(‘ most 
extravagant terms, merely as founda¬ 
tions on which to build up his own 
fame; and he held himself more than 
justified in ruthlessly jierseculing and 
crushing all men who would not acc‘e])t 
freedom as inaugurated by Bolivar. 

With the t‘xcej)ti()n of a small jiart »)f 
the town jiopulalion, almost all Venezuela 
W'as royalist, or at least heartily si('k of 
civil war. Thus, as he advanced, Bolixar 
met .sometimes with si'ciet opposition, 
s()m(*tiim‘s with stolid ajiathy : and oiilv 
where his arms wt‘re victoiious was lie 
able to excite a fictitious enthusiasm for 
tlu' ideal blessings lu‘ proless(‘d to lu^ 
fighting lor. He enteit'd ('ara('as with 
th(‘atrieai ]>onip as liht'ralor ; hut the 

..... , kind of lie(*doin he brought to 

Liberator .1 . 

the V eiu'zuclans hotraved 

LthtrUnd •• 1nu'ch;uartci in 

overlooking the ci\'il authori¬ 
ties and assuming tin* poweis oi a dictatoi 
with the pompons tilk* ol “ Libertador de 
la Fatria " (Libi'iatoi of the h'atlKTlandj. 
But he lailecl to d(‘ci‘ivcM‘\'en liis iinint‘di.'itt‘ 
lollowers, ( hiefly jH'rsons whose* inh'ii'sts 
were Ixaiiid up in his own. 

He was not tlui only one, ewai in \\*nez- 
uela itself who was woiking on tliis jilan. 
In the extreme east, on the* boundary of 
(riiiaiKi, anotlu*!' liberator, IMaiiho, had 
arisen ; but insteail of combining against 
their common enemies, the vSj)aniards, 
each ol these sax'ionrs of the ]K*o])h* 
dcsin*d nothing more ardently than the 
defeat of- his rival, that he might 
then apjiear as sole (‘inancijiator and 
obtain undisputed siijin'inac y. 

Yielding to the jiressure of the half- 
breeds, Bolivar had made tlu' fatal mistake 
of declaring a war of exti'rmination against 
the Spaniards ; and all men w'(‘re reckoned 
as Spaniards wlio did not willingly agri‘e 
to all the demands of the so-called patriots. 
This savage warfare naturally led to 
reprisals 011 tlxi jxart of the European 
population ; but while they had cm their 
side an excuse for retaliation, Bolivar, by 
his action, disgraced the j)rincij)les he 
jn’oiessed to lx* fighting tor and did himself 
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great injury, inasmuch as he had far less 
power at his disposal than that j)ossessed 
i)y his enemies. Thus tlu‘ war assumed an 
es})ecially bloody charact(‘r. Murder and 
robbery, the weapons einj)loyed by both 
partit'S, set free tlie lowest passions and 
l)rouf^"ht to the fort! the worst elements of 
the population. Holivar meanwhile did 
not distinguish himself as a general ; he 
had no plan of campaign, and he had 
drawn uj) no constitulioii. Tlie Spanish 
Hag still waved over Puerto ('al>ello, the 
strongt'st point on tli(‘ coast ; batth^s were 
fought at ITirquisimeto and on the Araiire 
witli \’arying results. Finally, Holivar 
himsell had t(» tall back u])on C aracas. 

Ht‘re the liostility ol tlu! Llaneros 
(‘orn])leted his ruin. It was in \'ain that he 
sought to give his dictalorsliip a l(‘gal 
basis by calling together a congress at 
C'aracas ; it was in vain that he now 
cniK'luded an alliance with the dictator 
ot th<‘ ('astern ])rovinc(‘S, fully recognising 
his authority. Even their ('ombiiu'd torcc's 
could not temporarily withstand the ev<-r- 
mcreasing tioops ot horsemen which tlu! 
tierce l^>ov(‘s l)rought from the .soiitli(‘rn 
j»lains in suppoit ot the vSj)anianls. 
-- Mattel's had gone so far that 

11° tar-sighted ixusons assisted tlie 

Branded as , , ‘ ' , i • 

~ . latlt'i, m antici])ation of their 

a rai or victoi'N'. First Mariho, 

then Holi\'ai himself, was K'peati'dly and 
so s('V(‘rely beaten that his retn.*at de- 
gc-neiated into flight. When he reached 
the coast of Purnana, tlie Filierator had so 
little means ol resistance that he lied with 
th(‘ shij)s that contained lus war material. 

Wdien his c(»nipatriots had again as- 
si'inbled, and he endeavourt'd to rejoin 
them, li(‘ was branded as a traitor and 
with difficulty escaped the fate which he 
liimsi'll, under similar circuinstance.s, had 
pK'pared for (leneral Miranda. The result 
of tlie cam])aign ol iSi,] was that the 
w'hol(! ol Veneziu'la fell once more into 
th(‘ hands of the royalists. The latter 
were now free to bring about a similar 
state of affairs in the republic ot New 
(rranada, which was divided against itself, 
and from which l^olivar had witlidrawn 
the greater jiart of its military resources for 
the purposes of his Veneziu'lau enterprise. 

In the south, too, the revolutionary 
movt'inent had by this time exhausted 
itself. Tli(! rising in tlie l.a Plata states 
was at its beginning conducted in a 
s])irit wdiich contrasted very favourably 
with that characteristic of the Wmezuelan 


Viceroy of 
Buenos Ayres 
Deposed 


movement. The bulk of the people were, 
it is true, as indifferent to the revolution 
as in Venezuela ; but there was a decidedly 
more jirogressive sjiirit among the middle 
and upper classes in l^uenos Ayres than in 
Caracas. On the news of the dissolutimi 
of the government in Spain, the viceroy 
at Buenos A\'r(*s was (h'jiosed. On May 
25th, 1810, a junta declared 
the province iiKhqicndent of 
the junta of .Seville. Hut it 
cinitimicd to rule, as did the 
governmt'iits that develo])ed from it in the 
course ol years, in the name of Ferdinand 
VT I. Thert' was t!ven a party r(*ady to invite 
to Buenos Ayres as regent Ft'rdinand’s 
sister, the Inianta ('arlota, who had 
married a Portuguese ])rinct‘. The j^lan, 
howe\('r, which led to long and coinpli- 
cat(*d intrigiK-s in Rio de Janeiro and 
Montevideo, came to nothing. 

Th(' lU'wly formed government con¬ 
sidered that its first task was to obtain the 
n'cognition ol its authority throughout 
the La Plata jirovince ; but in this it met 
with serious resistance. The royalists had 
chosen M(.>ntt‘\'ideo as their headquarters ; 
and the arrival ol Mipport from the mother 
country not only rendt'ia'd the city 
impregnalile against the limited means of 
attack at the dis])osal of the junta, hut 
gave the royalists command of the bay 
and th(‘ mouth ol tlu* river flowing into it. 

But littk* by little the supremacy of 
the S]>aniards was limited to the lowai 
itsell ; their naval schemes were brought 
to naught by the aid oi the lha/ilians and 
British, who were friendly to the junta ; 
and finally, when the Spanish ships had 
been detc'ated by the newly created rebel 
fleet, flit! lortrt'ss of Montevideo capitu- 
lal(‘d. Bui meanwhile th(*re had aristm in 
the province of Buenos Ayres the general 
contusion tliat in all llu! colonies follow’ed 
the abolition of legally constituted autho¬ 
rity; and the east hank of the river La 
Plata also was only nominally under t he rule 
. of the various governments that 
k succeeded one another 

c:.onu"s' i-,' 

the du'isiou was springing up 
W'hich filially led to the establishment of 
the “ Republica Oriental del Uruguay.’' A 
similar course of events had also occurred 
ill another jiart of the old province. 

In December, 1810, the junta of Buenos 
Ayres sent Gc'iieral Belgrano to .secure 
tlie recognition of the new^ govern¬ 
ment in the district of Paraguay ; but 
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the attempt ended in conij^leie failure. 
Belf^rano was enticed lar into tlie deserted 
land before any (meni>’ lac ed him ; then 
at Paraguay lu‘ recei\('d a (heck that 
necessitated a dangerous retreat. It was 
only then that tlie liln'ral idea occurred 
to liim ot letting the jaovinct' itself decide 
whom it would obey. Accordingly he con¬ 
cluded with till' (letendtTS 
Paraguay Ikiraguay a cajatulation 

Under a Ruthless allowed 

Despotism retire willioul tur- 

ther injury being done. The consocpuMU'e 
was that ]progressi\’e ideas were disM'ini- 
nated so raj)idly in the proviiua' that it 
took ii .le into its own haiuP, and in 
1814 chose as extrutiw Dr. Jose (ias])ai 
Torn.'is lbu .1 gue/da Francia. His wa^. a 
rule ot more ruthless and blood\’ 

than had e\e! Imm-u seen on Aiui'i iean muI : 
but it Wte an (‘iiiiehtened des[»otisni. H\' 
destroying the p(»\\(M' and wt'alth of tlie 
priests, and prouioiiiig agriculture and in- 
dustiN' in ever, jiossible way, lie r(‘nd(‘?cd 
the slab' iudejH'udeiit ol llu* oulsidr y oiid. 
Thus tlu' nidependeiice oj Paragua\' wa> 
rendi'O dscx uiao x tai attei liis death in i8.jo. 

The go\('rnmeut of Hmaios A\ r(‘s had 
now' to contend with nioxiuuenls not 
unlike that to which it owed its (‘Xi-.tenet‘. 
It was T'‘|>eat»*dly o(.:cujij(.*d in (aanbating 
(‘Forts at dec(‘nlralisation in \anous parts 
ot its terntoiy even alter tin* .Argentine 
Republic had aetually secun^d it^ inde- 
pend(‘n( But Jbienos Ayres also pla\'ed 
an imjiortant part in the struggh* against 
the common enemies ol all tht* proxjuces. 
the .Spanish idvalists. 'Ihe authont\’ ot 
the junta met with the most serious 
ojipositiou in tlu- district ot Upper Pi'ru, 
the modern Bolivia, which was then 
governed from Buenos Ayres, 'i'he lust 
rising against S|)anish dominion had taken 
plac(‘ there in i8o(g but had been easily 
put down by an exp(‘dition from Pein 
jiropcr; and fromthat tiiiit* t he royalist influ¬ 
ence was su})reme. Accordingly, the junta 
« • j its first army against 

Victor*" * dangerous opponent. Bv 

^ . "iant victoiw at Suipaclia, 

] 5 al,aric forced tl,. 
royalists back across the Desaguadero, 
the outlet ot Lake 'liticaca, which then 
formed a ]K)rtion ot tin* Pt'iuvian fronti(‘r. 

But this advantage was not maintained. 
After receiving reinforcements, the .Span¬ 
iards gained a decisive victory at Hiuupii, 
drove the patriots out of the Pxdivian 
highlands, and followed them into tlie 
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Argentine R(‘public. But here Relgrano, 
who iiad been appoint(’d general ot the 
nortlu'rn aimy, stopjied th(‘ retreat, (U‘- 
leated tlu* Spanish leadi'r at 'riu'uman, and 
.some weeks latt'r, at Salta, comj>elh‘d him 
and his whole force to lay down their arms. 

All these battles wen* fought w:fh 
comparativ(*ly small armic's; and this 
ex])lains tlu' transitory nature of the 
suc('ess(‘s attaiiu'd. Neither party (ould 
it'ally dominati' tla* spars(‘ly settled land ; 
and tht* inhabitants liad no leaning tow a' ds 
(‘ilher side, but always lavaaiu'd 1 iir 
victors. Kov alists and n'publieaus. ov on 
atl(‘r a number of dt‘li‘ats, were soon ahl(' to 
coll(‘Ct an army of sonu'thou^.iiuls. and tlius 
to renew tht' struggle : lH‘nce the mauilold 
fluctuations of foi tuiu* in all I la* < aiii- 
paigns und(‘i taken by tfu' Soutli-Vur la an 
patriots against tlu* Spanish ’ovali^t- 

B(‘lgrano, too. was nf>t permanenf 1 c 
tavouied by loi tune. < )n InA a<lv oa r into 
Bolivia lu' found tfir (‘ncni\ rl‘olgaul^^‘d 
at 1 Luih'apux o ; and boih hoK* and at 
Ayuma he w.i> so seyeiely defeatod that 
he had again to n ln at to Jujuv Ih' wa- 
Ifien tor a long tiini* unable to <ict on the 
oltensiv(‘. and .illtiougti the ro\alNis did 
. . not advance into tlie Aigen- 
® V' f ne Ki'publie itself, all Pxths'ia 
n ... w as again m t h(‘ir hands at tlic 
(‘lid ol i8i.>. J>v leason of a 
eoutc'inporarv i ovalist vietoi v in Waiezuela 
the ('aus(* o) hda'dinand \’1I. iK'Vc'r ap¬ 
peared moi(‘ liopt'lul tfian when N’apoh'on 
opened the doois ol his goldtai pn^-on to 
tlie ('aptiv(‘ of V'alencay and allowi'd him 
to return t(j the thione of liis latheis. 

During tin* war Spain liad passrd 
through many (anions exp(‘ri(‘ii('es ; and 
th(' levolutionarv tiifling of tla* ('(»rtes ;it 
(adi/, which liad introduc(‘d a Pailia- 
nu'ularv syst(*m of goveiiimtait,. was not 
without influeiK'e on the nioNaanents in 
the American jirovinees. But in Sjiain 
tfu* jH-ople were ?is little lipe tor fn/edom 
as in the colonies; and as th(‘ ('onllict ot 
intt'rests in the mother countly was ot lar 
less advantage to the new government of 
S])aiu than it w'as to the colonial strivings 
lor ind(‘pendence. tla* artificial constitution 
collapsed even b(*fore Ferdinand VIl. had 
set loot on ('astilian soil, and he lost no 
time in endeavouring to bring about a 
similar re.sult in the colonics. 

A gweat expedition, composed ot twenty- 
tive w'arshij)s and sixty trans}X)rts with 
10,000 men, put to sea under Oeneral 
^lorillo in March, 1815, to suppress the. 
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last efforts of Ihc colonial risinj^. Tlie army to oppose 
orif^iiial JiiiCMition was to diseinhark llic tiiou;L,di victori->ii: 

troops on tlie La I^lata. P>ut since tlie he stnf)d on was 

fall of Montevideo there was no safe abandoned his on 

laiuling-l)lace. .Moreover, iLienos Ayres and rnetedoutsevi 

reco^iiiM*d h'erdinand, at least nominally, Hut notwithstand 

as its ri|.;htful riilei, while in the ino^t he could ikA finnl 

r(‘ct*nt phaM‘ ol tie* war in Ven<*zuela and Where 

New Gianada an in lejx'ndiMit repuMic ir 

had been declared. Arcordin.^ly, Morillo ^I'roke 

received instructions tt) proceed to the ^ Marj:,^ 

sul)inf^c\tion oi tlu* iioitliern provinces. (.ff the iinaccusti 

It tliis was assuied. tin* way to the La llanos ol (‘asanai 
Plata re;.^uon always lay open to him lioin the plains in 

tliionf;h lL)li\ja.^ His liist steps j^ax'e responded lor the 
eN’i'iy jiroiin^t ol snc( 1 he island »)t het*(loin and ji;ain 

Mai^c'inta, e\’('i the ietu[;e and hidiiiL^- Hie ioyahst> on t] 
i>laee ol the jiatiiot- ol X'eiHviirl.i in iin— Pail th«* lieu e 
loitline, \^■a> (juiekh’ subdued. In lh(; spilt-d the 

whole of \'ene/\iela tln'ie wa'' haidU' a lliiu indii'(‘d ino 

troop ot patilot'' that df^eixerl the name Altei a leiicwed 
ol an aim\’; MorilloL maudi t!iioui,d» the MmhHo br^an ' 

jMovince \NaN a military pioinenade. In \'( ii*‘/uela, and n 
Older to ('oiKpii'i' New Irianad.n Morillo tht/i at tlie lo< 

( lio>c ( artaj^ena .1*^ bis In>>1 point ot attaek, the east side. t< 

. but here he recei\’ed a lore* there was no a]>}). 

taste ot tlu‘ (liftK'iilties that thediffeient jisiiil 
L onxbicgeor IL* had alrea<IV ni Margarita tin 

Cartagena ,., .,.,, ,.i... o . a' r ...t 


awaited him. He had alrea<Iv 
Cartagena ed, on endeavoiirim; 

to em])ail; the X'ene/uelan army in the fleet, 
iepla('nif.i it by S|)anish tro<)j)s tor th(' pio- 
tection of the ])r()\-ince, that the hitherto 
lo\ aI Llaiu'ros deserted in crowcL. Still li(‘ 
had an n\a'rwhelmiii^l\’ supei ioi loice when 
iu* investi'd ('aita^^eiia by land and water. 
Hut the town ottered a heroic rc''islaiice. 

Morillo, who wislied t(» avoul bloodshed 
as iniicli as possible, tri(‘d to reduce 
It by hnir'.;er; but it held alott the 
bann»*r ot independence Inr loS days, 
althont;h the S]»aiiish ^eniMal, lor>iii<^ 
paliencac sjiared neither bonil)ardment 
nor assiuilt. l^lvc-n when lurther resist¬ 
ance was impossibU*, the town did not 
ea})ilulati‘; its deh*iiders br(»ke throufib 
the blockade during; a storm, and the 
/j;re;dtT number ot them escaped to San 
Domini^o, to renew the stinr;r;Ie from thi'ie 
atlc'i a short rest. New (iranada, indeed, 
did not deteiid itscdl with the courage of 
(kartageiia. From (Juito a second Sj)aiiisli 
army was working its way up to meet 
Morillo, and when it apjiroached .Santa h'e 
tluM'e W’as in this province, too, no patriot 


army to ojaposi^ it. But even MoriJJo, 
though victorious, felt that the ground 
h<* stof)d on wais inst^curc. He therefore 
abandoned liis original system of lenience, 
and meted out severe tioat me nt tothe re])els. 
Hut notwithstanding hundreds of sacrifices, 
he could iKjt firmly establish .Spaiiisli rule. 

Royaiuu arms 

did not ]K‘iietrate, rebellion 

theApure l’>‘^’kc out anew. Tlie island of 
Margai it ,'i was tlie first to throw 
<»ff the iinacciistoined yoke; and on the 
llanos ot ( asaiiarc an army of horsemen 
hoin the plains under tli(' luilf-lireed, Paez, 
responded tor the fiist liiiH* to the cry of 
tiet*(loin and ginned its first victory over 
tlie u.yahst^ on tin* .\puu*. 

Pali the lieu r wiunois oi the ])v;uvies 
sp lu-d the oi tlieir prisoner^, and 

iliii> indiiM'fl ino>^t tlieM- to join thtun. 
Altei .1 leiiewed disturbance in i iinnina. 
M'>llllo }M-gaii h ai loi the ^^l^el^■ of 

\ ( n*‘/uela, and remo\-cd his lu*iid(jnarters, 
th('n at the loot ol the Cordilleras on 
the ciist side, to X'arinas. Ihit ;is ytd 
there was no ;u>pari.>nt connection btdween 
t heditfei ent risings. I'lrially. there landed 
111 Margantii the' oM leiidi'is and the 
<letendt‘is of Cartageiiii who h.id prepared 
in Haiti tor ii fresh stniggh* with the aid 
ol the British and of the* jircsideiit of 
the negro uj)ul)li('. Hut P>ohviir still 
showed himse!l to be no stnilegist. 

W'liile troops ol lit»r>emen scoured the 
lliinos iind ki'pt the jTiins in a ferment, 
while his compat riots ('on([iUM’ed in the eiist 
a district on both biinks ot the Orinoco, 
where they enjoyed absolute seenirity, Ho- 
liviir rem.uiied iii the ( hiirmi'el circle of the 
capitid. C.araciis. iiiidm the autumn of iSif) 
attenii)ted to iidvance on it Irom Ocumare 
w'ith an insu(fi('ient force. Hut, most 
disgracelul ol iill, on the taLi* report of a 

’ , del(‘iit, he look tliglit on hoard 

Bolivars ^pj,, jihiUKhniing Ins .followers 
j _ .Kstrucuoa. His r.-puta- 
* tilui had sunk so kwv that, 

banished a second tune, he was compelled 
to seek reluge in Haiti. However, he was 
recalled a 1 \'W wa*eks hiler, for of the leaders 
of the numerous bauds ivnie w^as held in 
so high estet'in as he : and, above all, no 
one else was possessed of a dt'fmite and fixed 
politicid iind militiiry jilan of campaign. 





SCENES IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLIC OF PERU 
The illustration at the top of this page represents the cathedral at Cuzco, while the bottom picture shows the modern 
capital of Lima, with the stately cathedral in the background. Bolivar’s statue at Lima is also reproduced. 

IMiOtos. AV. II. K.HH, .in.l ..thfis 
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THE LIBERATION OF THE SOUTH 

BOLIVAR’S TRIUMPHS NEW REPUBLICS 

IN 11 k‘ y(‘ar 1817 ihc rev'olutiim to succv(x](‘cl in proxidiii.i; tlicin with Irooj^s, 

^ f^ain a firm footing in the north. Tlio war mattaial and momy to nau^w the 
idi-a of ('nailing a safo ])as(:i for llio chain- striiggh* ; tlu^ ])o]iticians lu* disarmed l\y 
])ions ol ind(‘|)(‘ndenc(r on tlie rigid liank sumnnming a congrc'ss to lorm a constitii- 
ol the Orinoco liad not originat(‘d witii tion at Angostura. This congress was, 111 
Bolivar; l)iil lu' immediately recognis(‘d naality, a imaa' spectacular iarcc'; hut it 
the imj)ortanc(‘ of the ])lan. While the i- k t g:iv'e his dictatorship an 

investment by land of Angostura and a])pearanc(‘ of legality by 

(inayana \'ieja,, which commanded tlu^ ^, ** . unanimously electing him 

river, was attended by only a modt'rate **'*^‘^ ])resid('nt of the Venez- 

amouut of siu cess, h(’su('C(‘eded, with lh(“ uelan Kepuli’ Oi at least as great 
helped hnglish sailors, in overthrowing t he imjiortane'e to Bolivar as this confirmation 
Spanish supremacy by sea, and in forcing of his position was the arrival ol a con- 
t he royalists to evaLXiate both jdaces. siderable number of trained I^iglish and 

The Oi'inoco, and farther w(‘st the (iermaii sohhers who had (uilisted to 
Ajuiri'. now s(‘parat(‘d the ind(‘pendent fight lor the cause of indejMMidence. 
territory lioin tlie Spanish. Morillo had They formed a niu'leiis about which th(', 
meanwliile beem wasting his time in a brave, but less valuable', tioops of the 
fruitIt'ss atte'injd to leconcjut'r the* island South Ame'iicau j)ro\Mnces colle'c'ted, and 
of Maigai ita. 1 h' brought the coast as far from which tlu'y could re'ceive their military 
as t he* pt'uiusula ed Paria under his ]>owei, training. The English legion ]>layed a 
but this had no great importanea'. At promim nt part in all late'r cam])aigns, and 
, this time* Bedivar had with enjoyeal Bedivar's eauifulence to such a 
Unlindted ^^'^^b'ulty succc'ede'd ill getting degree as re'])eatedly to call forth exjire'S- 
Power authority re'e'ogniseel by sions of iealousy from the' South American 

the leaders oi the different jiatriots. Inir tlie camjiaign ol 1818, 

1 evolutionary ])arties ; he now felt the Bolivar settled on a ])lan calculated to 
need (d e'stablisliing liis jiosition on a mole decide the course ol events. Once 
Ii'gal basis. Ac'cordingly, in the autumn belore lie had carried the war from New 
ol 1817, he created a Council of slate and a (iranada into the jilains of X’eueznela to 
supreme court of justice', and held out fight for the fre'edom of the former m the 
ho])es of further political organisation. At territorie's of tlie latter; now he r(‘Soive‘d 
the same' time' he' ilei'lari'd Ids die'taloiship to strive' for the' einancijiatieyi ot his 
a necessity, and, as be'lore', exe'rcised fathe*rland from beyond the'Andes, 
practically unliinih'd jiovver. This ielc'a was sugge'sled to him by the 

The war still led to no definite result. victories of Jose de San Martin, but, be that 

Bolivar now advanced from the middle as it may, his succe'ssjiroved the correctness 
Apure'against ('aracas. He himself defeated of his e'alculations. Eve'u before the floods 
Morillo at Calabozo. and Paez at the same during the rainy se'ason 

time tone|ueri3d San Fernando, the last render the llanos impassable 

bulwark of the loyalists on the Ajmre ; but Enemies* ** hadentire'ly subsided, Bolivar 
the'se succe'sses were'counterbalanced by a moved southward from tiie 

series of unsucce'ssful undertakings which Apure, which ])rot(‘cteel his flank from the 
(‘ncourage'd the opposition still secretly kept royalists, and crossed the Andes by the 
alive against the dictator. However, lie route taken by the traders of the Chibclias 
was once more able to blunt the edge of and the first conquerors of Bogota. He did, 
the opposition. He won over the di.scon- indeed, suffer considerable losses before he 
tented generals by the way in which he reached a settled district at Sogamoso; but 
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his plan (^f surprising the enemy in the it adopted as its watchword the restora- 
very centre of their sj)here of power was tion of the Constitution of 1S12. With 
(‘omi_)letely successful. Everytliing now tliis all who liad fouglit for the restora- 
dep('nded on his b(‘ing able to gain a tion of tlie Spanish dominion since 1814 
(h'cisive victory before his opponents could lost once more their legal basis, 
summon their full strength. By rajhd Theimmecliatt'conseqiiencewasacessa- 
marclu'S and count(‘rmarches he succeeded tion of hostilities, leading the way to a 
in so completely outwitting the hostile }X*acefulundcrstandingbetweenthcmothcr 
The Ro alist that he was country and the colonies. But the latter 
Army able to se'ize the town of Tunja, had already gone too far; too large a 

Annihilated to cut off a large por- number of the colonists had with all their 

tioiiol his Iocs from theca])ital. interests been comiu'omiseel by the n'vo- 
Ihit t h('Sparjai (Is, trusting to their sii])eri- lution for an agreemient to be ])ossible 
oiity in numbers, tried to force their way linden' a ('onstitution whose liberality, 
back to Santa b('. A decisive battle* was so far as the colonie's were' cone'erned, 
I'Might at the* bridge* of Boyaca : it (‘iideel was known to be influenevd by the de'sire 
Ml the' annihilation ol the royalist army, ot the whole Spanish naMon for their 
1 lie* viceroy evacuated the capital and continue'd de'jx’iidence*. The negotiations 
letire'd to Caitagena with the remainder ot served rather to bring out the* conviction 
histr(H)j)s,whiletlu'])atiiotstookpossession that a return to the old state ol aflairs 
nl Santa hV'de' Hogola. and re-eslabhshe*d was impossible. Both ]>arties took ad- 
lh(' indepe'iide'nee' ol Ne'w (iraiiada. vantage ol the* tiure to prejiare* h>r the 
IJolivarcre ate'd here', as in W'ue/uela, a new iiu'vitable le'iie'wal of hostilitie's, and thej 
( i\ il governme'iit at the side ot his military wai broke out aiu'W in the* sja ing of 1S21. 
die tatorship, and paved the way for the The sujiremacv ok the* ])atriots was so 
union of the* two sister jirovince'S into lar assured in the highlands that P>olivar 
oiu* republie' uude'i the* name* of Colombia. liad now better ])r()spe*cts ot success in 
1 he* ue*\\s of this victory re‘ache*(l attacking t he* e'couoinic e'entre's 

Aiigostuia, the leinporary ca])ital of , ol X’e'iu'zue'la, (hiracas and 

Venezuela, just \\hen Bolivar tor the* third Vhdencia, so often fought lor 

time* had been deposed as a de'serte'i and ® with vaiying fortune*. As 

banishe'd as .1 Iraitoi solely be-cause the*ie matters tlu'ii stood, these distiiets we*ie 
we't'c otheis who w'e*re' ('o\'(.'tous of his the last stiongholel of the* royalists ; e*ven 
jfowef. l)Ut in tlu lustie* ol his rc'e'ent tht* we'st ol V’eiu'zue'la, hithe'ilo loyal, 
victoi y he* could fie*al such proce*(*dings had bee'ii lost to the'in ; and a))art fioni 
with (ontempt. 'file* congress, doubly the coast towns, all of which, from 
coiiipliaul tioiii the* consciousne'ss ol its t artagena to ( uinana, we*ie* in the*ir hands. 
ol!(‘n('e, adopted without (l('l)at(* the pro- the Spaniards wt'ie* masters only ol the 
jiosal ol the* liberator that Yene'zuela, territory occupii'd by the*ii force's. 

New (rranaela and ( hiito should be* eom- At Carabf)bo, where Jbilivar had once be*- 
biiied into one ie'pul)lic named Colombia, fore gaineel a x ictory, the Sjianiards awaited 
whose pre*sident would naturally be I^>oli- him in a position de'cmed imj)ie*gnabte ; 
\ai, while* in e'ach of the* thre*(* ])r()vinces but the natiws were now* on the* side of 
there w^s tei be a vice-president at the the patriots, and led a part of their army 
head ()1 the civil administration. The by s(‘cre*t ])aths to the right flank of the 
constitutinii of the* new state* w’as to eiminy, whose })e?sition was easily carri(*d 
be liame'd in detail by a congre'ss to trom this side. The victeirv was complete. 
The New Cucuta for this pur- The Sjianish wore* forced to evacuate the 

Republic of /C central part of the jirovince and to take 

Colombia dee fared. This soon refuge under the walls of Puerto ('abello, 

e)ccurred. 1 he* news that while Bolivar once again made a triumphal 
re*ached South America in the suininer ol entry into Caracas, wdiose fivedoin from 
1820 gavi* the situation a completely this time suffered no further attack, 
different asjiect. the* ariny which had The opening of the congre^ss at Cucuta 
been coll('(de*(l in the neigiibourhood of was almost contemiporaneous w'ith the 
(.adiz to gi\'e (ieneral Morillo the means victory of Carabobo. Now met for the 
of c()rnpl('te*ly subduing the rebels had first time in the history of the northern 
revolted ; anel as it fell compelled to find piovinces a lt*gislativc* assembly really 
some pietext in justification of its action, possessed of pow'cr ; and it showed itself 
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worthy of its calling by not submitting 
unconditionally to the dictator, as its 
predecessor had done. But it did not 
4)11 tliis account undervalue the indis- 
]iutable sei'vices lh)livar had rendered to 
the cause of freedom in the Re])ublic of 
C'olonibia, and w.is far from accejiting the 
resignation of all his office's and titles 
which he handed in to it, as he had done 
to its predecessors. Neithe'r did it place 
itse'lf unce)nditie)nall\ in his hands, but, 
with the be'st intentions, dre-w iij) a con¬ 
stitution which gave' tree senjee* to the 
ambition e)t the' J.iberator withe>ut jilacing 
him ahoN'e; the constitution. 

Jlis ])osition as })reside'nt ol ('e)le)inhia was 
coniirmed by the* congre'ss. Hut it was laid 
elown by law tliat he e'oiild not e.xeTcise 
civil authority m this cajiacity while- at the 
lu'ael ol the army in the* hold. To proviele 
lui tliis eve'ntuality, a VK'e*-])!e-sielent tor 
the- whole re'public was appointed ; and it 
was onU' in such pro\'ine'es as he should 
atte'rwaiel iiee iroin the Spanisli ye)ke that 
r»e)h\ai was te) exere'i*se dictatorial power. 
In otlu'r U‘s])e'ct^ the* new ce)nstitutie)n 
dilleu'd wideh' trom Ihilivai’s ieleal. It 


Colombia's 
President and 
Constitution 

Angostura; 


U’je'cted the sclu'iue' eil an 
nppei house', comj)o^eel ol life- 
me'inbe'i's, which Bolivair had 
jaoje'Cled lor W'lie'/nela at 
nor did it make the' presieleney 


hcieolitaiN’ e>r lenabh' lor hh', but iol- 
lowed the* example' eit the I’niteel Statens 


in limiting tlie lennie ol ofliee ol the- 


he'ad e)l the* state- to lour ye-ars. Hitherto 


no coiistitutmu had had a lair test. 


sinix- e'\e'i\’ sneee'sslnl ])artisan had com 
sidcn-el himM-ll comjH'te-nt to overt hi e)W 
it ; so, to se'cnrc a practical trial lor 
its own woik, the congress ])assed a 
law le)rbi(l(ling any change in the con¬ 


stitution lor the' next te-n years. 

I'lolivar submit te'd to the decisieins 


ol the e«)ngrcss ol Cncuta. The 
lortnne e)l war abet se’e*med te) favour 


the' new le-j^ubhc. Alter a sie-ge' e)t 
le)urteen months one eil Holi\’ar's gen¬ 
erals had captun-el Cartagena, and the 
loss e)l this strongholel renderc'd the 
ro\alists in the district about the 
isthmus powerless. ('hagres and Peir- 
te)bello drove out their ' Spanish gar¬ 
risons ; and the- isthmus ])rovinccs not 
only maele themselves independent e)f 
S[)ain, but even asked to be admitted 
to the Ce)lombian Republic. The last 
remnants of the army, wath wiiich 
Morillo once seemed to have brought 


all New Granada and Vcne;!;ucla to 
absolute obedience, now held only 
Ihierto Cabello and Cumana. All dan¬ 
ger had disai)pcared in the north. 

In 1814 tlie cause of freedom in the 
southern theatre of war had stood on very 
slender supports. West t)l the Cordilleras 
the S])anish vicero}- of Peru held sway 
^ . ovt-r all the Pacific T)rovinces 

The Coming ('ape Horn to the Gulf 

« of (ruavacniil and the tableland 

Of Quito. The i)rovince of 
Ibienos Ayres alone still hi'ld alolt the flag 
ol Ireedorn ; and even it had sulferetl 
considerable losses ol territory. While 
Bolivia had been brought back niidi-r the 
rule ol tlu- S])anish authoritii-s, Paraguay 
in the north, and Urugiiat' in the c-asl, had 
sejiarated thi-niselves Ironi Buenos Ayres. 

'J'he aimless j)olic\’ of its U-ading men was 
quite calculated to k('(']) aliw* the strih- 
in the ]>ro\'ince iN('lf ; and tlu' Spaniaids 
had rt-ason to nope that the colonic-s, 
exhausted by suic'idal wais among tln-m- 
selves, would fall an easy prt'y to them. 
'J'h(‘ })iospects of such an i.ssiie would lia\a; 
been t '‘U moi'- laxourahle had not tlicK* 
come to the aid of the patriots at this 
tune ol intiunal dissension a man who, by 
the influence'ol his jH-rsoiialit\'. became tlu- 
it'scuer ol th(‘ thieateiied indt-peiidi'iice to 
a greatei dt-gu-e than even Bolivar. 

Jose de San Martin uid not return to 
his South Anii'iicaii honu- in Biumos 
Ayre-s until the c lose of the I’eninsula W’ai, 
during winch he had fought braxc'ly on the- 
side of the Spaniards. In Sjniin he- had 
largely imbibed the liberal idc'as thi*n 
])revalent m the ik'ninsula, which found 
thc'ir embodiinc-nt in the ('ortc-s at Cadiz. 
Hc', too, was iuspirc'd by a liw'ly ambition, 
which expressi'cl itsc-lf. not as in Bolivar’s 
ca.se by a morbid longing loi the outward 
signs ol po^\(‘l, but by an idealistic dt'sire 
to distinguish himselt in the seivice ol his 
country, and to sc-enre lor ,t a brighter 
futuic'. San .Martin, like- most of the far- 


San Martin's 
Zeal for 
His Country 


siglitc'd politicians of the 
South, was not a republican 
in the' sense that Bolivar was. 
He and othc-rs like him were 


convincx'd that S])anish South America was 
not sufficiently advanced either in politics 
or civilisation for a re])ubliean form of 
government like that of the United States. 

What he had learned of reiiublican in¬ 
stitutions in the. colonies ol the North, and 
in part in the provinc es of his own country, 
had roused in him an aversion from any 
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outward show of liberty instituted for the 
sclhsli ends of particular individuals, th;d at 
times stirred up civil war and at best only 
replacedS]>anish tyranny by another as bad. 

Even in Buenos Ayres San Martin found 
powerful influences which, in his o})inion, 
worked a^^ainst true infen'sts ol the 
state. After he had had for a short time 
an opportunity of renderin^^ his countiy 
valuable thoujih modt-st services, parfly ou 
the banks of the La Blata, and partly in the 
provinces of the B>oli\ian highlands, the 
idea aros(' in his mind oi ])lacin^ hims(‘lf 
in the S(Tvice of Iri'edom and of fi^ditiiiji:^ 
not merely for the liberty of his counfiw 
but ior that of all vSpan- - .f- , 

ish America, d'he plan [ ' * 

he formed for the attain¬ 
ment of tliis object 
])roves l)is ca])acify as a 
.L,a‘neral. ]I(‘ n^cof^nisc'd i 
immediately that the ! 
fate of all the southern ' 
provinces depended on ; 
the expulsion of the 
Spaniards fioin tlieii 
stronp:hold, tlu* JV‘ruvian 
hif];hlands on both suh's 
of the C'ordilk'ias ; foi, 

Si'cure in their command 
of th<' Laciiic, the Sj)an- ; 
iards could at any tinu' 
use th(‘ ocean a^ a bast' 
for attacks ou t he ])atri()ts 
bv land in thiee diiec- 
tions. 'I'ht' shortt'st wav 
hoin Buenos A\res to 
Lima lay throu^^h Lj)j)er 
IVru (Bolivia). But this ^ 
unite was tlie in.ist diffi- 

cult on account ol Hk' fil^ured conspicuously 
eMi-aonliiiai v l.ieailtl, ol 
tlu' line ot advance, ^K^ainst 

and bet'ause the Spaniards could ahva\s 
obtain s,i]:>plies b>' st'a. Ih)r this reason, San 
Martin chost' another j)oint ol attack. In 
Chili, during the eailv years of the colonial 
risini:;^, tlu* cause ol ireedom had found 
numerous and enthusiastic adherents. The 
vSpaniards had been compt'lled to em})loy 
a considerable force in order to bring back 
the ]Ma)vince to its allegianct' ; anil they 
would not have sncceedi'd at all had m^t 
the des])otic s])irit of the pronunciami'utos 
split the friends of inde])endence into two 
])arties. San IMarfin accordingly di'manded 
from th(‘ government of. Buenos Ayres 
means for collecting and arming the 
nucleus of a force to Ijc einiiloyed first in 
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liberating Chili and alterwards to be used 
againsf the Spaniards throughout the 
southern [>art of the continent. 

Internal dissensions had not yet so 
blinded the rulers of Buenos Ayres that 
they were unable to recognise the s])lendid 
])rospects opened up by San Marlin’s plan 
for the cau«ie of freedom ; so, in accordanci' 
with his own desire- he was (‘iitrusted with 
the government of the district of Mendoza, 
on the boundary of Northern Chili, so that, 
without unneci'ssarily attracting attention, 
he might collect the means of carrying out 
his j)lan, and jH'oci'cd to its exc'cution at 
what si'eini'd to him the proper time. vSan 
; . . . . vv-”-—• Martin possi'ssed what 

e"..- wanting in almost 

; all flu' otlu'r chainj)i()ns 
^ ol i n d e j) e n d e n c i' - a 
strictly nu'thodical niih- 
lary training conij^lele in 
: all respects: a deliniti' 
sclK'ine harmonious lioin 
both a political and a 
mibtary i>oint of \’ie\\, 
anu ('Ol 


and ('on sc i ell I i ou si y 
vorki'd out in I'vi'iv 
(U'lail : and an ('nlliusiasin 
loi tlu' cause ln' s('r\’i'd, 
^ which was exhibited by 
his personal n'adiness to 
inaki' e\'ei'y sacrilii'e for 
it. lie spi'iit hilly two 
years in collecting and 
training the lioops hu his 
('ain]>aign and in jiri'par- 
ing lb(‘ district in which 
hi' intc'iuled to begin 
ADMIhAL LORD COCHRANE ^ '>|UTall.lM. ; all.l U hen llO 
Admiral of tlic Brazilian fleet in l.s2:{-r>, he * h^' SJglUU to llliUl'Il 

fiifured conspicuously in the .struRKl<’ (U'lail had beiUl 
peiulencc of the South American states, arhiev- • 

niRa series of successes against the Spaniards tori'St'l'U aiKl ])lf)\U(letl 
in their war atrainst Chili, Peru ancl Brazil, 4.,^, (U'tllhtl'lv that 

(Is could alwa\s lu' was al)le to jirociH'd sti'}^ hy stcj) with 

r this reason, San mathematical jirccision, and saw his cfloi ts 

it ol attai'k. In clowned by eoniplele success, 
rs of the colonial In the aulunin of jSih .San .Marlin 
doni had found ri'C'ived anfliority Iroiii the go\a'rnriient 
' adherents. The ol ILienos Ayri's to lead his army across 
H'lled to em})lov the Cordilleras into Chili, and Irom there 
ler to bring back to attem})t to ri'conqucr Bolivia. During 
anci'; and they the last months of the >'ear extraordinary 
:1 at all had ik^I activity prevailed in the district of Mi'ii- 
)ronnnciam('ntos doza, and the government did all that it 
■ndence into tw’o could to furnish tli(' expi'ditioii witli the 
lingly (h'manded ])i.‘st ])()ssible ('(ph]mieiit. On Jaiinary 14! h, 

. Buenos Ayres 1817, San Martin divided his force of 
lid arming the 4,()()() picki'd tre^ops of all arms, with a 
injiloyed first in train ot 10,000 mules, into two sections, 
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and st't out from Mendoza to cross llie 
Cordilleras liy Hie passes of Aconcaf»ua 
and l^utaendo. Tlie two divisions were to 
meet at Santa Kosa de los Andes, 210 
miles from Mendoza ; tlie 
greatest height to wliich 
they had to ascend was 
about 12,000 fe(‘t. On 
February <Slh the tlivi- 
sions arrived at the 
rend(‘zvous wit Inn snch 
a shf)il tinu* ol one 
another that the royalist 
outposts at tlu' mouths 
ot th(‘ passes did not 
know from which direc¬ 
tion th(‘ real attack was 
to be expected. A short 
tight iorced Hum to 
retreat. The tirst bold 
step ol the j))an of cam¬ 
paign had b('('n >u('ct'Ssful. 

J-)Ut the arm\' was still 
in Hu' heart of the moun¬ 
tains. and it could neither 
ado])t a ])ro] )(*r format foil 
uoi gain suppoit Iroin a 
lising in tlu* land until 
grt'at distanc(“s had been 
tiaveisi'd. San Mai tin knew that a 
lapid ad\’ance meant a victory lialt won, 
and that tlu' shoiii'st way to Santiago, 
the capital, was imposed on him by 
necessity. He allowI'd his <‘xhaust<‘d troops 
to H'st but a short time, and tlum ad- 
\'anced against 
t h e e n < in \, 
whose main lon e 
])arred his way 
at Cliacabuco. 

1W a, skilfully 
execute d tl ink 
attack San Mar¬ 
tin routi’d the 
liostile army in 
a lew liours. 

Panic spread 
evoryw'henc 'Hie 
governor evacu¬ 
ated the capital, 
taking with him 
the remainder of 
the army, the 
treasury, the 
government offi¬ 
cials, and many of the inhalutauts of 
royalist leanings ; and on February I4t]i 
the troops of tlic liberator entered Sant¬ 
iago in triumph. In tlic weeks following 


the victory San Martin’s character was 
put to a seven’ test. He liad come to 
give the jieoph’ fnu'dom, and indeed all 
Northern Chili rose lor the cause of 
independence as soon as 
the Spaniards had re- 
treatiul. W'hat had been 
done was now^ to be 
jusliiied by a legislative 
body, and a congress was 
Hiond'ori* called togidher 
at .Santiago. Hut the 
new ri‘])ublicans could 
not coiu'eive that a 
ioieign geiu'ial w’oiild 
Aght toi tlu'ii' I'ausi* loi’ 
any othei' reason than to 
place himsell at their 
iu'ad, and San Martin 
was almost unanimously 
elected jiresideiit with 
dii'tatorial power. Ihit 
'■onsidered that he had 
taken only the hist slej) 
on the road to fame, and 
I’efnsed the jiosition un¬ 
conditionally. 11(‘ recom¬ 
mended the congress to 
appoint in iiis stead 
(ieneral O’Higgins, a Cdiiliau who liad 
fought under him at C.haeabneo; he 
would aceejit lor himsell only Hie posi¬ 
tion of coinmander-in-eh'et ol the army. 
Hut till' (Ivil iiitaiis ol tlu* ii‘])ublie ha<l 
jiievenled tlie leader from following up 
the enemy with 
t li e r a ]) i d i t y 
necessary for 
('onij)lete victory, 
'riie loyalist 
jiarty liail reco\'- 
enul irom its Ai st 
])anic : the vice- 
rf)y ol PiM'ii had 
sent lejiiforce- 
ments ; and as 
the S]ia ni ards 
h a d comjilete 
command ol the 
sea they were 
able to land the 
latter without 
molestation in 
the fortress of 
T a 1 c a h u a n o , 
which commanded the Hay of Concepeion. 
The cause of freedom was directly men iced 
wdicn ail attack on Talcahuano \vith an 
insulficient force failed, and on their retreat 



JOSE UE SAN MARTIN 
Fighting in thf* war of indepnidcncr, he tiis- 
playod great capacity as a genei ■ 1 and, de¬ 
feating the Spaniards in many eugj.ftcnients, 
became tlie liberator of Chili and Peru. 



Belgrano Sucre 


HEROES OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 
Manuel Belgrano was a commander of singular ability, his talents 
towering high above many of those who took part in the historic 
struggle for independence, while, after going through the entire 
civil war, Jose de Sucre won the last great battle in 1824 at Aya- 
cucho, and in his honour the town of Chuquisaca was called Sucre. 
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tlie patriots were completely defeated at 
Talca, not far from tlie Maule. Fear 
and dismay spread ev(‘n to the capital. 
The imminent dan^;(‘r ftnally roused San 
Martin from his inactivity. His force, 
continually kept in strict training, was 
undoubtedly sujierior to that of the enemy 
in military cajiacity, if not in numbers. 
« mj *• » ^ combined with his 

V- * ability as a leader, led, after a 

f,r” f™', 

iMaipu, to a victory so com- 
jilele that (‘veu tlu' mor(‘soutli(‘iiyi)rovinces 
took lieart and thn'W off the Spanisli yoke. 
It was not San Martin’s fault that lie 
allowed along time to jxiss aftei* the victory 
ol Maipn betoii' again taking tlie offensive. 

Imm(‘diat(dy aftc'r the battle lu* 
hastiMii'd ba<'k across the AikU'S to securt' 
the' ap])!‘oval of the goviM'nment of 
IhuMios y\yr('s lor his jilan of campaign 
against iVrii. It was now time' for the 
patriots to cieate a fleet in order to dispute 
the sujiieniacy oi the Spaniards on the 
I’a{'irie, and tlins to sec'ure the jiossibility 
ot attacking Peru by sc'a. The ruk'rs of 
Pueiios Ayres, liki'the ik'W government ot 
(diili, w('r(' (]niti‘ ready to ajiprove ot San 
Martin’s j'lans in theory; but neither 
gova'rnineiit was in a j>ositi()n to give 
effec'tiN'e aid to tlu'ir jirosecutioii. 

In Puenos Ayres t he fed<*ralistic loosening 
ol old ties .set in just at lliis tune. The 
g )\M‘rninent had so much to do in providing 
lor its own safety, which it saw, or imagined 
It saw. threatened iroin within and without, 
that lor 11 k‘ tune at least it <'ould lend no 
aid to jirojects which were cpiite outside 
its s})here ol action. All San ilartin could 
o])tain was a number of Knglish ships that 
were being fftti'd out by the ('hilian 
patritits to be ns('d almost as much against 
the newly establislusl government as 
against the Spaniards. 

Put This laid the foundation of a sea jiower 
which, led with uiijirecedented boldness by 
a Scotsman, (a)chran(\ did not a little to 
c . , break the power of Siiain at 
Sea Power army San Martin 

CKMlenged g’"''' <1>' n.jthillg in Buow.s 
Ayres. He ielt this the more 
kiHMily inasmuch as Chili at the same time 
placed ('onsiderabk^ obstaele;s in his way. 
It go(S without saying that the troops 
which San Martin had led across the. 
Cordilleras and trom victory to victory in 
Chili wi*re attached to their leader with 
imshakcm loyalty ; the Chilian regiments, 
too, that he iiad formed and trained before 


the battle ot M lipu, followed liirn with 
blind obedience. President O’Higgins was 
also among the gemual’s closest friends. 
Hut when once tlie danger from the 
royalists had been obviated, the majority 
of the ('hilian patriots saw in the pivsence 
of the liberating army only an oppressive^ 
burden on llu‘ badly filh'd treasury ot 
the young rejmblie and a eonstant me nace 
to republiean freedom. '1'lie‘se eirciim- 
stane'c's serv'ed e)nly te) spur San Martin 
to greater e'xertiems for the* re'alisatioii 
ol his ])lan e)f campaign against lama. 

But, as it was at tliat moiiumt im])e)ssible‘ 
to eibtain the means for this, he* had no 
alternaliv’e but to arrange* for the* re'Inrn ol 
the liberating army across the* Anel(*s. 
This me*asiirc, which ap|).ire*nt]y was only 
the re*sult e)f the dittienlly ui prox'isioiiing 
and paying the aimy, had also gre*at 
political significanci*. It was calculated 
to de*ce'ive‘ the Spaniards in Pe*ru as to 
the elire*ction trom vvhiedi attack was to lu* 
e‘.xj)<*ede“d : at the* same' time it ele*prive“d 
the* Chilians ol all muds tor e'omplaiiit 
against their Arge*ntine* elelivi'ieTs, and 
also 1(*1 them know how, in the abseiK'e ot 


Fleet of 
the Spanish 
Patriots 


any e‘tf,e('tivi' pit)te('lion. the'ii 
exist(*nee* as a state was Ihreat- 
eiK‘(l by the* pit'sene'e on Ihe-n 
borders of (he* still imnieioiiN 


royalists. I'iiially tlu* return ot the troojis 
to tlie* Arge*n1iiU‘ Ke'jinblir was ealenkited 
to eoiiviiiet* the* gova'innieiit ol Pne'iios 
Ayres lhat the maintc'iiance* ot tlu* army. 
e‘V(*n whe*n e'oiule'inne'd to inactivity, 
weiulel prove* almost as gi(*a1 a burde'n 
te) tlie* state* as the* inode'rale* de'inands 


made* hy San Martin in order that lu* 
might he e*nal)le‘d to fight lor the- eanse; oi 
inele*pe*iiek'uee in the e'liciny’s t(*nitory. 

The‘se ealeulations wwv jiisl ifu'cl, at 
least in part, in all dire*eti(Uis. 't he* newly 
formeel fleet of the jiatriots unde-r Admiral 
Coehrane* made* a ve*n1 uresonu- attack ein 
the Sjianish ships at ('allao, and, though 
not in a jieisition to elo miic'li damage to 
the enemy, it j)re)ved that the* latter wctc 
so distnriied and weak(‘neel that a e'.am 
])aigu nude'i'taken fre)m the coast in accord¬ 
ance. with San Marlin’s ])hni would have*, 
every preispect eif siicce*ss. O’Higgins and 
either friends of the liberator eibtaineel a 


freer hand, despite the Chilian patrieds, 
and proceeded tei further Iiis ])lans ; they 
succeeded in jirocuring for him an invita¬ 
tion to lead his troojis once more across the 
Andes into Chili, in e)rele;r tei ])rej)are for 
an attack on Peru with the help of the 
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fleet. Nor did vS;in Martin’s military 
policy remain without effect on tlu* peo|)l(‘ 
of till* Ar;;^entiiie Kepublic ; he succeeded 
in vvinuiiig apj)ro\ail for his schemes, and 
he was (ven assisted to some extent 
with money and war material. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was from Ibienos Ayres, and at the 
last moment, that the f^reatest dangcM* 
threatened him ; and the jiremonition 
that this must iiu'vitablv destroy every 
])i()s])e('t of his plan Ixmu^^ realised tinalK' 
drove San M.n lin to take* the risk of break- 
in^^ the brid^a-s behind him and plun^in^^ 
boldly into the unknown, thoup^h his 
(■(juipment was detective and he liad no 
security for the future. 

'I'ht* party of patriots, which claimed 
that the authority of the /government 
ot Hik'uos Avh's exten(h‘d over the whole 
ol the* ii'phon loinu'ily included in the 
S])anish colonic’s jirovincc*, had found itself 
compelled to lesort to force almost Irom the 
bc^L^mninp. In Larap^uay, however, it had 
no! attain(*(l its object ; on the east bank 
ol IIk' La Plata, in Ijupmay, it saw itselt 
(lri\'<‘n to hazardous concessions ; and 
c'\’c‘n in the’ north-wc*st the* xiedorious 

.. . arm\' had had to lipht repid)- 

San Marlm . 4 u 

^ , lican opponents as well as 

rivii w^r ^>^■<'lhsls. ] he o})posi- 

war quarter tinally 

increasc’d to such an (‘Xtent that the* 
poN'c’rnmeiit beliex'ed its riphts could be 
maintaiiu’d onl\’ by lorcc’. Thus it was 
that San Martin, aftc’r makinp preparations 
lor his a(hanc( iiito I’eni, receixc’d orders 
to ret m il an«l juotect the’ p^ovcTiiment 
tiom daiipei within the rc’public itself. 

San Martin was amonp the very lew 
patriots who saw cdeaiiy that a quarrel 
a*^ to a pneater or lc*ss decree oi liberty 
meant the* dc-ath-warrant ol the* new 
re])ublics, if it slicnild de/.^enerat(‘ into 
civil war belore the* Spaniards had been 
hnalh' and (‘ompUdc’ly driven from South 
American soil. He and others of like 
mind were- undoubtedly re])iil)licans at 
heaii : and it, notwithstanding, they 
rc’pc'atedly attempted, at different phases 
ot the struggle lor independence, to give 
tiu’ newly tormed state's a monarchical form 
ol government, it was only because they 
had conu‘ to the conclusion that even 
among the leadens the great majority were 
as yet quite unfit for a true republican 
constitution. They saw that when once 
indej)endence was secured, the land would 
benefit more by a strong central power on 
a liberal basis—an enlightened clespotisin 


—than by unbridled fix'cdom. San 
Martin accordingly declared plainly to 
the government that even his own 
army, which under stricter discij)line 
would yet be a still more ])owerful factor in 
the struggle against the taiemy, would, 
it involvc'd in the civil war, iiuw itably fall 
a prey to demoralisation, and in the long 
TK N ki would b(‘ no more a ])ro- 

A * r tectiontothegovernment than 

GreM Leader 

on which flu* rc’pubhc had 
hitherto relit'd. He also entered into dir(‘('t 
communication with rebel leadtas that he 
might induce them to use their forces in the 
service of tht'ir country, and to jio^tpoiu* 
the struggle over political opinions until 
their common enemy had bi*en o\'ei (‘ome. 

As this noble warning fell on (h’al (*ars. 
and the government, shakcui to its \'erv 
foundations, kept repc'ating mort* insist¬ 
ently than ever flu* ord(*r to rcdiirn ti* 
Buenos A\'res t»> its sup})ort, San Martin 
finally dc’cided to renounce his alh*- 
giance to it. In an address to the army 
li(* called on his soldiers to turn their 
ba('ks 'Ml the (ivll war, and to seek gloiy 
and honour in the struggh* against an 
enemy irom whom they had alr(*ad\' 
conqueied a flourishing proxince. 'I'he 
app(*al was cut hnsiasti( ally receix'ed. A 
few days latei the armx assembled on the 
other side of the Coidilk’ras; th»' C hilian 
gov(‘rnm(*nt took it under its ]>rotection ; 
and in Valparaiso the ('hilian-.‘\igi'utine 
(‘xpedition, xvhicdi was gi\’en the name 

Kxercito Lilx'itador 'del J’eru.” em¬ 
barked in ('ochiane’s fleu t. 

San Martin ln)])ed that the pojnilation 
of Peru xvould rex’olt tor tin* I'ause ol 
indejHMidtmce, as the (diilian^ had done, 
as soon as the ])atriot armx’ affoided it a 
])oinl of supptnt against the .S])aniards. 
He had accordingly taken adx'antage of 
the last raid made by C'oehrane’s fle<*t 
to distril)Ute thousands of co])ies of a pro¬ 
clamation along the coast. Hut on landing 
. at Pisco he discoxered that the 
Liberating maintained an atti- 

. **p^ tilde which, if not actually hos- 
in er« indifferent as llial 

of the Venezuelans had been towards 
Miranda’s proclamation. l^>esides this, im¬ 
mediately after his arrival news xvas received 
from S]xiin that the rule of the Cortes had 
been restored, and that this body had 
strongly recommended the Spanish 
gox'ernors to enter into negot iat ions with the 
champions of liberty. These negotiations, 
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which, on account of San Martin’s well- San Martin’s operations. Thus the Sfian- 

known opinions, were, hcfjnn with faiT)ctter iards saw thcinsolve™ snut in at Lima 

prosiiccts of siu'cess tlian tliose between before they had once come into contact 

Morillo and Holivar in tlic nortli, made with San Martin’s army. Since tlie 

very blow ifi'ogrcss ; but this did not clis- Ihreatenod attacks from tlie coast and 

])l('ase cither i)arty. San Martin hoped from tlie mountains rendered liis |iosiiion 
that timet would thus he gained lor a untenable, the viceroy finally resolved 
inovenK'iit to arise amoU}^ the peoiile to abandon the cajiital. This was no 
in favour of the liberating army. very severe loss,^ as without the possession 

The signs of any sucli movement had at ol the i)ort of Callao, which the royalisis 
first been surprisingly small, and it was still held, J-ima jiossessed a moral lalhei 
against San Martin’s principles to force than a strategic value. 

upon the country the necessary cliange in San Martin did not display the activity 
its system of g()\'erninent. Tlie royalists, in Peru that had been expect(‘d fioin 
on the other hand, considered that (‘\'ery him ; but there were numerous and 
day’s d(‘]a\ was a distinct advantage to weighty reasons lor thl-'. He could not 
them, and would weaken the little oveicome his conviciicai that tlu' mass ol 
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expf'dition, which was disi)ro]>ortionately the peo))lt' had no syinjiathy lor the cause 
small for the important task it had under- for which he was lighting. As long as he had 
taken. The landing at Pisco had the double to lely solely on his small command he 
object of iinding out the disposition of the could not risk a vigorous attack on the 
people and of sending an expedition into enemy, wh() (mtniTinbei ed liim many timi's. 
the J\*ru\'ian highlands. When these hor him deh*at meant annihilation, and 
objects had been attained the troops even a victory on the field of batth' 
were again embarked and landed at Huachi implied no real jirogress. P>esules this, 
nearer tJu^ ('ajiital. The. movement now his little lorce was weakened by the 
began to make progress. The ]>atriols came unhealthy climate of the coast; and 
into touch with the enemy, exen in the finally^ the negotiations, conducted with 
coast districts; and a ' Spanish regi- great dii)lomatic ability on the vSiianish 
nuMit, in which the liberal tendencies then side, gave holies that the object in view 
dominant in S])ain had strongly developed, could be attained without bloodshed, 
came over to them, (mod news was also None the. less, San Martin’s waiting policy 
received Irom the? highlands ; the districts came in for much blame. Thus the evacu- 
of Huaylas, Trnxillo, Pinra and others, ation of Lima occurred at the right time 
formed ])alriotic detachments to support foi iinjiressing on his op])onenis the 
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iiorcssitv for patience, tliou^h it was not, 
as soon became evident, accompanied l)y 
tli(‘ important political and stratej^ic con¬ 
sequences (^xpt'cted ironi it by the ])atriots. 

The latt(T had ho])ed that the fall of the 
capital would be followed by a rising 
throughout the country, but in this they 
were once more deceived. They themi- 
_ . selv(‘s could not actively follow 

&nn Martin Si^niards, whom the 

of'pe^u*' J^eruvians allowed to retreat to 
('uzco unmolested. Here the 
('onnt'ction with Bolivia pcuniitted the 
loyalist army to be reconstructed in a very 
short tiuK' ; and it was even ])ut in a 
condition tor takini^ the offensixe. San 
Martin had not dared to entrust the future 
of the country to a congri‘Ss at Lima ; for 
it was by no mt\ans (HMlain that such an 
assembly, if it did not (h'gcMK'rate into a 
mere larci', would not reji'ct the aid of 
the- lilxMators. riius he had to content 
hiins(^lf with dec'larin^ the inde])endence 
ol Pi‘ru without the sanction of the peoph', 
and with exeicising an almoNt dicta¬ 
torial })oW('r under the tith‘ of “ prottn'tor.” 
Hut the new' ^o\ eminent i(reived lillh‘ 
sup])ort Irom th(' ])(o))h', and found 
itself in a position ol constant danger, 
thit‘.'il(‘n(xl both by Callao, the bulwark ol 
th(‘ ro\’alists, and by the army advancin^^ 
to the attack from C'uzc<>, which far 
outnumbeia'd its own. 

'I'he sitiuition became worse when the 
loyalists gaiiu'd a x’ictory at lea and tor a 
short time meiuu'ed the sah'tv oi Lima, 
politically this ex'ent was a delix'erance. 
What success had laih'd to do, necessitv 
accomplished : tht‘ ])opulation of Lima 
lose lor the caiisi' ol Ireedoin and willinj^ly 
alta('h(’d themselx'es to San Martin’s lorc(*s. 
'riu' fruits ol thismox'ement weit' innnediat(‘ 
VK'tories. (killao had loiu; been inx'ested 
both by land and water, and the adxance 
ot the royalists was lor the special object 
ol reprovisioning it. San Martin allowed 
the Spanish Army to a})])roach the im- 
_ . . mediate neighbourhood of tlie 

The Spanish blit there he sur- 

Army Forced i i i c n • i 

, „ , . rouiuied it Irom all sides; 

.oRe.r«.t 

rest'mbling flight, savi-d it from the late 
ol b(‘ing inxolved in the capitulatimi 
of (hillao, whi('h was now inevitable. 

Nev(M theless, San Martin saw the iin- 
])ossibility, with th(‘ limited force at his 
disposal, ot securing the province against 
removed attacks ot the S]xuuards from 
the highlands. As tlie struggle for 
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independence had alvxays seemed to him a 
common cause of all the colonii's, he lost 
no time in seeking to come to an undi'i - 
standing with Bolivar as to a mutual 
])lan of campaign, since united action 
was more likely to lead to swift and sure 
success than the separate operations, 
w'hich had almost come to a standstill in 
both theatres of war. The two l^eroes 
ot the War of Independence had for some 
time been in communication with each 
other, but had not got beyond the exchange 
ot expressions of recijirocal g(.)od will. 

The immediate occasion of this closer 
understanding was the circumstance that 
the harbiwir of (iuayaqiiil, on the boundary 
betw'ecii Peru ami yuito, had risen tor 
the cause of freedom, and had been placed 
by its junta under the joint protection ol 
the two liberators. The obj(‘ct of tlu‘ 
patriots of (riuu'aquil in taking this step 
was to ax'oid all dispute as to what ])rovim'e 
their town belonged to ; t(.)r though it 

was politically a ])art ot tlu' jirox'ince of 
yuito it was g(‘ographicall>' situated in 
the \'ic(*royalty ot IVni, with which its 
administration had bec'ii closely conm‘ct(‘d. 

... ('ochrane’s Pacific fleet had 

SiroAgholds 


of the Spanish , •.,, 

Royalists (rn;iya(inil ^1.11 Ir 


r(‘ndei(‘d thi^ inhabitants ot 
ht'lj) in 

attaining their independence; 
and Bolivar, loo, had sent a small 1orci‘ to 
tlieir aid. No om* could tlu'ii foiasiu' that, 
in spilt' ot the joint ]U'otectoi ate, const- 
quent't's by no mt'ans lax'oiirable to the 
caust' ot tret'dom were to follow. 

The victory of Boyaca had not lt*d to 
the result l^olivai' tiad ex]»t‘('tetl from 
it. The Spanish flag still waxed ovt'i 
Ouito, and the tanatit'allv loyalist jxqnila- 
tion ot th(' ])rox'inces Po[)ayan and Pasto 
])laced insuperable obstacles in the xvay 
ot the patriots’ advance. It xvas this thai 
caused Bolixair to agree to staid a dix'ision 
ot his army under Antonio Jose dt' Sucre 
to Guayaquil, in tht^ hojie that an attack 
on Quito from the east xvould divt'rt 


the attention of the royalists and lacililate 
liis adx^ance from the north, lint Sucre’s 
hrst cam])aign was a failure. 

After w’inning two battles, xvhich caused 
him to under-estimatt' the strength of the 
enemy, hesufiert'd a severe defeat at Huachi, 
tlie consequences of which he avoided 
only by skilfully arranging an armistice^ 
Bolixxir’s attack also failed in its object.’ 
He had hoped to slip by the royalist 
positions at Pasto without attracting 
attention, and to seize Quito from tlie 






harmsworth history of the world 

tho cnemv harm) liis IVnivian-('liilian 


nortli-f'a^t : but tlu' cnoniN 
wa\’ at r.oiiilHUia and lorml liim to batllo. 
Hr rinrii^rd viciovion^ boni tlio conUsl, 
bill his plan bceaiuo known to the enoiAp* 
and was thus ivndcred impiacticablo. Ho 
was oiK'c inoro coinpt'llod to postpono the 
ooiapK'sl of Oiiito, and iftroatod to tho 
nortli-\\ost. Flu' lilu'ralors ot tlu' north 
wore Irood from this tanbarras- 


Quito in the 
Hands of 
the Patriots 


sin,” situation by San Martin s 
liolp. 'rii(‘ liittrr had rnpnatndly 
sn””t'sfod that hr and hiolivar 
s]ioiil<l takn ('oinnion action ai^ainst cithi'r 
Oiiito or Cii/co, since in this way only 
would it bo possibh' lor tiu'ii armies, cacli 
too w('ak lor its own task, to ox’crthiow 
the Si'-'iiiards in one of tlicir stroiii^holds. 

Ihh tioijvar, as usual, could not make 
up his lUiisi to share the lauiels he ey- 
])(■( icil to '\in ,.ilh an all\’ ol e(}ual lank, 
and oon^talltl\' put oft decisixa* action. 
Siici'o, ho\M'.f, iiad htd(‘ or nothin;.!^ to 
i isk in Mii" I (".})('(■; so lin w ilhn,qly accnpt(‘d 
San Mai tin’s nir--ellish olha to assist him 
ill nndci tak in,n an ol'icnsive moxa'intmt 
lii^ainsl ()iii1o liy handini^ ox’er to him 
a pait o! li!^ tritojis. With 1,500 reru- 
x’lan Mildicis. and about the same 
jinmlx'i ol his own, Sucre, in l’'e])ruarx', 
iSjj, made' an incursion into tlit* 
ill'll) lets of Loja and ( lu'enca, xvluch 
liiid IiiIIk’iIo I'ee'i) h('ld liy the roxalists. 

M'hen the' latlt'r ^^axa' him an oppor- 
tuiiiiy ol .-^to]»pin;; their relrt'at at Kio- 
bainba he L^aiiiod a (U‘('isix’e adx'anta.^(‘, 
chietlx xMth the aid ol his cax'a.lry. Then. 
b\’ a bold oiittlaiikiii” mox'enu'iit. he lorce'd 
them to a decisix'e battle* on the slopes of 
the x’ohano I’n'lihndia. Here, attain, the' 
loitiine ol x\ai tax'ouied the combiiu'd 
]>aliiots of the noi'tli and south, and Quito 
it'll into their hands as the ]>rize of xdetory. 
With this tlu' bat'k ol tlu' Sjianish ii-sist- 
anct' in luaiador xxas broken ; and Bolivar 
could hoxv hasti'ii uj) to deck himself 
out xxith tilt' laurels gained imdt'r the 
leadeishi]) ol his subordinate. Jn the 
ho])e that the' x'ictory in 
Oiuto would be' folloxxed by 
a se'conel nnite'd campaif^n 
against ( uze'o anel liolixia, San 
Martin airan,i;ed lor a meeting with 
liohxai at Ciuaxaquil. But this was neil 
the' xx ay in x\ hie h Ikilix ar’s unbounded 
ambition coiilel be satisfied. 

"fhe're xxas some e'xcuse for his incor¬ 
porating Quito in the Toleuiibian republic 
- though it hael beM'ii ceinepiered only by 
reason of the energetic supiiort ol the 


Bolivar’s 

Unbounded 

Ambition 


.for Quito i,.-,, 

alxvays formed a jiarl of Xexx'^ < ,1 
jhit the ca.si‘ ol (riiayaqiii] uas nof .v, 
simple; imdeT tlu' Spaniards iluia- i,;,p 
been doubts as to which pioxinee' it 
belonged to, and now it bad set up an indc-. 
])enelent gox-ernmi'nt. San Martin iiie'lndrd 
this amemg the questions to be elis, 
at liis nu'e'ting with Jkilixai. Jhit in 
Bxilivar’s mitul tlu* matte'r xxas alpa,l\ 
legallx' se'ttle'd in fax’oiii' of (’olombia, and 
he acfnally ])nt liis ide'a in loree. Hi- did 
not wail for the' aj>pearanc(' of liis ii\ak 
Imt, to the surjuisi' of all. siiddi'nlx 
appeared in (riiayaquil and 'xtlh'd the 
malft'r xxith one xxord of I'ommand. W'hile 
still on fill' x\ax’, San Mai tin rec'* ixad the 
iR'XXs that Jhilix ar xvould bt' glad !(' leciaxe 
him, as his guest. 011 ('olombian soil. 

Snell circimistaiua's as tlie-'i' did not 
angiir xvi'Il fo]‘ the niei'tiiig between Hie 
txxo liberators in (buiyaijiiil, and the fears 
entc'i'tamed pioved onlx’ too xxt'll gioimdt'd. 
d'hc' mysli'iy surrounding theii lU'gotia- 
tions lias lU'xer been liillx' eh'aied up; 
but so much is cc'itain. that the txxo 
gi'uerals xveit' unable to come to an under¬ 
standing do tlic' a^tollisll- 
meiit ol all ('(Jiiei'iiu'd, .San 
Mai tin suddenly departi-d 
from (biaxaipiil; nothing 
moic xvas heard ot a eommon plan ol eam- 
paign ; and San Martin noxv lesolxH'd on 
a sli'p x\ hich lit' had not indet'd (am- 
teiiiplatt'd lor Hie first time at (riiaxatpiil, 
l)ul xxliieli xvas eerlainly hastt'iu'd iiy the. 
result of his iiitt'i vit'W xxith Bolix’ai. 

After the x ieloru's ot ('allao and Quito, 
Sail Martin had ariangt'd lor Hie elt'etion 
ol a eongrt'ss to draxv up a constitution for 
Jk-ru. He had also Hie intt'iition o( resign¬ 
ing all his extraordinary ])oxxeis in lax tnir 
ol this body. Tlit' lattt'i stej), lioxvex’t'r, 
xvas taken in aecordanee with certain 
concealeti tihjt'cts. San Martin did not 
beliex'c in the ^lossibility of establishing 
x'igorous republics in flit' Sjianish-Aint'rican 
provinct'S. Ht' saw tht* xvliole ol the north 
in Hit' hands oi a tlietator xnIio. il eiiHuisi- 
astic lor the cause ol libeity, xvas lU'xt'r- 
Hit'lt'ss consumed by xaiiiity and a thirst 
for lame. In the south he saxv Hie attemjit 
al a ri'puhlicau form of goveniUH'nt in 
Chili and in Bueiu>s Ayrt's 011 the xau'ge 
of ruin, and the old jiiox’iiices mt)re or 
less involx't'd in the gt'iieral dissolution. 
On the otluT hand, the lesistancc of IVa'ii 
had shown him liow firmly monarchical 
sentiments were rooted in the hearts of 


The Two 
Liberators in 
Conference 



THE LIBERATION OF SOUTH AMERICA 


the people ; and the introduction of a monarchic proposals. His character as 
constitutional nionarcliy into the neigli- little fitted him to play the part of Provi- 
l)onri..g ein])ire of Brazil, wliich was dence, after the manner of Bolivar, in the 
aceoni})lislie(l without any serious ])olitical state he was at the time directing, as to 
disturbance, furiiis!i<'d an additional argu- take part in the inevitable civil war. 
nient in iavour of this form of government. Thus he came to the conclusion that the 
San IVfaitin was in (oinphhe, agreement only course o})(‘n to him was to retire from 
with i,ios<‘ of his couiilrymen in the juiblic life. He st'ized on this way of 
Argentine iv('publi(' wlio had aimed at escape the imue n'adily bc'cause he was 
setting uj) a Sj^anisli-American empire firmly convinced tliat, after his retire- 
with a N’ounger })rin(i ol llu* nayal houst‘ niimt, Bolivar’s ambition would leave no 
at its hea<l, at llirough tiu' agency of sloiu* unturned to complete th(^ work of 
Hie Inlania ('ai Iota, but alterwards through liberation and to add Peru and liolivia to 
independent (‘llort. lie now work(‘d, both his ('oloml)ian rcjuiblic. Thus San Martin 


# 
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CELEBRATING THE BIRTHDAY OF AN ARGENTINE PRESIDENT 
This illustration shows a review of troops in Iho Government Square at Buenos Ayres on the occasion of the seventy- 
first birthday ofSeiior Manuel Quintana, w^ho assumed office on October 12th, n>l)4, and was, perhaps, the most popular 
president which the ArptMitino Republic has ever had. An admirer of Great Britain, Seiior Quintana strove with 
considerabie success to oncouraRC coniiiiercial rehatioiis between the United Kingdom and the Soutli American republic 

111 America and in Ihiroix', by means of resigned all his offices and titles into the 

.m ambassador sent across tlu‘ ocean for bands of tlit‘ congress that met on St*])- 

this special ])iii]>osc, al a sclienu* for teniber 2oth, i(Sjj. Some of flu* dek'gates 

eslablisliing a great Sonlh Aineriean con- considered tliis a nunc theatrical trick, such 

slilutioiial nioiiarc'lix, in ojiposilioii to as Bolivar was v'oiit to indnlgt' in ; others 

the South Anu'rican Bcpiihlic' planned by e.xpected that lu* would at least continue 

l>olivar ; and tu‘ os’en li(.)ped to see the to act as commander-in-ebief ; but he 

Republic of C'olombia iiu. oiporated in it. departed suddenly and si'crt'tly fioni Peru, 

I'lie met'ling with P>oli\ar dashed all liis and, disgnsti'd witli his exjieriences in 

lugies to the giound. Though the Euro- Chili and the Argentine Republic, retired 

|)eaii outlook seemed to point to the rapid to Pliirope. Here he S]xmt the remainder 

fulfilment of his |)lan. lie found the general of his life in seclusion. .San Martin’s 

opinion in Pern, as wi'll as in the allied prophecies were largely justified by the 

states, decidedly unfavourable to his course of events. If Bolivar did not 
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immediately take liis place in Peru, it curtailed by the Congress of Colombia, 

was because of the strong current of He therefore resigned his ]X)sition as corn- 

public opinion which regarded his devouring mander-in-cliief in favour of Sucre and 

ambition with strongly marki'd distrust. returned to the northern ])rovinces. From 

But circumstances })roved to be more there he still directed military o])erations 

])owerful than the weak government as long as communications ('oidd be inain- 

which had undertaken the guidance of tained. At the end of Noveml)er the 

Peru. Their coiilemj)tuous rejection of S])aniards seized a ]K)silion between Sucre 

Peru Lost ileprived and his base, so tlial lu'liad no alternative 

P(M Uvians of a great part of but to light. The royalists considered 

Patriots trained troops, and the themselves sure of victory : Sucre was 

military expeditions tlu'y Jd- compelled to retreat bv forced marches in 

temj)t(*d on tli(‘ir own account led to tw’o ord(‘r to avoid being cut off comph'telv, 

severe deteats at Torata and Moquegua. and sullered considerable losses in the days 

Finally, th(‘y had no otlu'r resourct' than ])receding the battle. But nc-ithcr hi* nor 

to bt'g humbly tor tht* aid th(\v had once his army lost courage, however thicati'iiing 

refus(‘d to acce])t, and to‘a])])oint th(‘ th(‘ situation; they knew' tliat llu' sah'ty 

j^resident ol the unit(‘d Republic ol ot more than one* expedition (UquMided 

Colombia dictator of IVa ii. Jbit this step on their late. On Dt'ccml)t'r ()th, the 

led to the outbreak of civil w’ar in tlu* latter Spaniards - unloi tunately tor I heiusclvos 

('ouiitry. lA’i'ii a part of tlu' army re- — acceptc'd tlu' op])oi tunit\' ol joining 

\'olted against bting handed o\-er to battU- it‘p(‘atedl\’ ofteied to them. 

P»oli\ ar ; ('allao again rais(‘d the S])anish Sucit“ had chosen liis jiosition on the plain 

banner abo\'(' its impregnable walls; and of A>'acucho w it h the gu'atest skill, and he 

Lima was once more comiielled to o]>t‘n its dir(‘clt‘d the cont(‘si, w hich was almost 

gates to the royalists. 'FIk' immediate entiiely a hand-lo-liaiid struggle, with 

consequence of calling in P»olivar was that extraordinary military talent. 'I lic' \ ictory 

JVru was lost to the patriots. S th A ’ complete. 'hlu* last 

Reorganising his army among the Achieve .r**^*'* r()yalist aini\ was entii(‘ly 

mountains ol the north, P)olivar renc-wed , ‘ tlispeised. and tonrtetMi 

ills caiujiaign in August, 1S24. His ^ Spanish geueials, with the 

first opi'i atious w(‘r(‘ laxouri'd by f<*rtnne. f{‘w troo])S ixan.lining < »u t lic'field, laid down 

idi' nio\'ed toward the south, through tlii'ir arms, 'blie m(U‘pt'ndence ol South 

tlK' \'alleys bi'twec'U the two chains ol Ameiii'a, longlit loi al ('liai'abiicu and 

the ( ordilleras, si'reened by swaims ol Maipu, t'aiabobo and LoxacM, was ren- 

guerrilla warriors, who a]>])ear(‘d Irom all di'ied certain at /\\a(Ucho. 

sides on the ajiproach ol the ■|)atriots. '1‘he suriendi-r at ;\\'aiai('ho w as aei epted 
South of J’aseo, on IIk' l.ago d(‘ Iveyes, he by almost all the militaiy po-<ts still in 

cami‘ in touch with the enemy, who had ])ossession ol thi'ro\ alists. Sik ix* did not 

adxaneed to meet him. The jlattle ol tlisgracehisvictorybyunneceNsaiyblood- 

Jiinin was, in fact, a gieat ca\'alry engage- shed, and an honourable ea])itulation 
meiit, in which tlu' royalists were at iiist secured lor the delenders ol Spanish claims 
completely successful. But in their eagia- an unmolested withdrawal from tlu'coun- 
ness to pursue the retreating enemy they try. Owing to his clemency he st'cured 
rushed by a body ot Bolivar’s cavalry with- more than lie could ever have ex])('ct('d. 
out dis])ersing it. This bod\' attacked them ()nly inCalhuftlid theSpanislKamimander 
in the rear, riding down their scattered continue his o])jH)sition tor almost a year 
„ ^ lanks ; and the Spanish sue- longer, although hostilities hatl now be- 

Victor Over 'vas tlius Converted into come |)ractically w ithout object ; lor not 

th R disastrous defeat. 'J'he only had tlu' Sjianish troops evacuated 

oya IS s leadt'r, w^ho thonghf the land, but even the flei t liad given up 

that \'ictory was in his grasp, w as iorc(*(l to the hojK'less contest in American watta s. 
fall back into the neighbourhood of Cuzco, As a matter of fact, inde})endence had been 
a distanct' rif 40() miles, • won at the beginning of the year ; 

Bolivar wxis unable to move so rajiidly, the negative part ot the war lor Ireedom 
and when he again met with the enemy, on was over. Nothing further was nece.ssary 
the Apurimac, the rainy season set in and except to secure positive recognition for 
j)ut an end to operations. At this time J->oli- the new states and to constitute them into 
var’s dictatorial powers W’cre considerably actual political structures. 
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AS linve been ex]H*cted, the 

S])aiiish colonies, ev('n chiriiif^ an 
(‘ally sla^e ol ri'volt, liad apjilied lor 

tli(‘ sn])porl ol llie ITnit('d Slabs ul North 
America, wliost' ('\am])le they considered 
tlK'Hiselves to lx' iinilatin^^ in 1 heir strii^^t^li* 
ior liberty and jn(.le])eiul(MiC(‘. TheiX', 
lio\v(‘V('i , lli(*\' met willi a distinct retiisal. 
rill' I’nitt'd States, whose own ]K>litical 
status was as \'et by no means hrmlv 
a''--;m('d, di'clared theinselvc's determiiu'd 
to hold aloi'l bom any inteiierence whicli 
mi^bit ('nlan|,^l(' tliont witli other Powers. 

Vaiious dejuitations. which in the comse 
ol the yi'ar ma<U‘ applications to ICn^land, 
met with a similai iepl\-. 'riu‘n‘ can be 
no qiu'stion that lioth the I'mted States 
and Jhif^land weie l)ene\dlently disposed 
towaifls the vSpanisli colonies, and tluw' 
ga^e (widence ol this leeling by not taking- 
strict nu-asuies tor jii-eveiiting ilu* despatcli 
ol jirivate support Irom tli(‘ir 
haibours to the insurgent 


Pan-American 
Congress 
at Panama 


states. I’jighmd, howawi'r, de¬ 
clared that the stniggle ol tlie 
colonies against tlie motlu'r countrx' was an 
internal matter in which, owing to her own 
close relations w ith hei dinand V'll., she was 
theless in a ])o^itlon to interlere. 'J'husthe 
only ojH'ii support gi^'(.'n to the coml.iatants 
came Irom the negio rejiublic ol Haiti, 
and was accoi'ded tlu’ more readily owing 
to tilt' lact that the rt'volled colonists had 
(M.i-rywht're jiroclaimetl the fit't'doiii ol 
negio skr.'es in ordt'r to till with them the 
thinned ranks of tiu'ir owai rt'gimt'nts, and 
had madt'slavei y illegal. 'I'lieydidnot sus¬ 
pect that by this action they wa're forfeiting 
the friendship of their nearest neighbtairs. 

After his git'at victories in New 
(iranada and Quito, Holivar smnmoni'd 
a Pan-American congress at Panama, 
to which, besides the Spanish colonies, 
the North Ami'ricans also were invited. 
And, indeeil, thert' was at the timi^ 
a great party in the United Stab's who 


were enthusiastic in their sujiport of 
the idea of a Pan-American lederation. 
One of the prineijial reasons put forth by 
the Ihiited States lor not jiarticipating in 
this Congress- which atti'rwards ])roved a 
di'[)lorahle laihire - was that, by being 
J le] >1 eSl'lltcd. tlu'V WOllUl 1 JO 

Restored to .he ' 'rtuitlly sluwlu.n.nfr , |,e 

Throne of Spein <>< ".‘'Kio sla^■lMy, 

iiiid that tlu'ir owm rejirt'- 
sentatives at tlu' congri'.ss would in all 
jirobability bi' ])lac('d on an ('qiial looting 
with the delegatt'S ol the Haitian Kepublic. 

Th<' I'L'X’olun*111 in Spain lirst brought 
about a changi' in ])ublic opinion, more 
especially when h'erdinand VI1. was lor 
a second time n'stored by the Holy 
Alliance to th(' throne ot his fathers as 
absolute monarch. The n'volutionary 
go\'t‘rnm('nt was inclined, from princijile, 
to make large allowances to the colonii's, 
and when it saw’ that its power was becom¬ 
ing increasingly endangt'n'd it was willing 
to grant even tlu' iiuh'pi'ndt'nce of a ])ortion 
of the colonii's in rt'tiirn lor tlu'ir su})])ort 
against PTance. The Argentine Kepublic 
might at that lime have obtained 
recognition by sevi'iing itself from the 
rest ol the colonies; but it rt'fused offhand 
every offer of separate tri'atment. 

The inti'rh'ience of the Holy Alliance 
iK'xt had the t'lfect of si'paratiftg (treat 
Britain Irom the other flowers. "J'hat 
country declan'd that it would ha\'e to 
regard any attem])t at a restoration of the 
status quo in the colonies as an unfiiendly 
act. pfneouraged bv this de- 
The Famous president of the 

onroe^ United States, James Monroe, 
enunciated in Ins message to 
congress the so-called Monri-e Doctrine— 
frequently reiterated since then in utterly 
diiferent circumstances—to the effect that 
the United States w^ould view any attempt 
on the part of European Powers to 
conquer territories on American soil as an 
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. DEFE.VDENCE SQUARE: A SCENE 
unfrii'iidh art towards itself. This declara¬ 
tion liad c.- fiv'if liitli' si/:,oiiricaiice, for as 
yet Spam Jiad not officially r(‘co.qinV(‘d the 
indejjendeiire of Soulh America, nor Jiad 
the South Anieiiraii re])iil)lics met with 
such recoi^nition on the part ol (he L’nited 
Stales. It was, h(»\\(‘ver, a lon;^^ s((‘]) m 
that direction; tor. S})ain Ix'iiif^ lorhiddcm 
to inakr an\ jitl('in))ts at the les.oratioji 
ot its powei t)Ver the secinlc'd colonii's. the 
lull ifcoj^nition ol tla.' indepeiidc'nce <»! 
the lalt('r could he a question onl\ ol time 
and expedienev, suhjert to the‘one (on- 
sidei at ion as to what use the newl\' emanci- 
pated states would mals(' ol t heir lilu-i tv. 


IN QUITO. THE CAPITAL OF ECUADOR 

At that time, when the virtor\ < 
Ayacucho ha<l de^tioyrtl tin* last \e-lit' 
ol the SjMnish powei in .Vnieiira not . 
sinyleone ol the old ('olonial j>io\ iia es wa' 
oy^anised on a liini hasis. IhieiuK A\jer 
at lirsl, without any leal disl in hances 
pa\e siiins o| deselopiia; mlo a rejaihlK 
with th(‘ piomise ol v'laJiU. though her<‘. 
loo. a lapid ('haii-e tool, pf.iee m the form 
and p<'isoiuK‘l ol tlie siipieine ixecaiti\'e. 
Alter the iiidejiendiaa (' ol the repuh!i« 
had been i ero!.;ni-<M! in jNit), howevei. 
a coni.;rt‘ss was (Tm ted hy a liee popiilai 
vol<‘. and at tinu's. loo, the Ihidyet ol thu 
\-oun|; stale, which was s|il] ^ti liw,joj 



















MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA, SHOWING THE COUNTRY AS IT IS TO-DAY 
South America, since those days when the Spanish conquistadors found the country uncultivated and inhabited by a 
sparse population of Indians, has made gigantic strides along the paths of progress. The map on this page sliows tin 
country as it is to-day, with its many populous cities, its immense railroad systems, and every other sign ol prosperity. 
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recognition, showed a balance. All these 
gains, however, were again entirely lost 
on the advent to ])()wer, in 1820, of the 
Federal ])arly, which abolislied the unity 
of the constitution, and not only acknow- 
h^dged the independence of the seceded 
provinces ol Bolivia, Paraguay and Ihu- 
guay, but also dissolvt'd all conni‘c.ti(ai 
Q .. betw('('n till' difterent 

of crsH.».ion»l t*''>f ‘Ik- Argentine 
state infer sc and with 

A-'kor-ty 

owed ils endurani'e as the predominant 
j)ower only to its geograiihical ])osition, 
which lironght it more in contact with 
loreign Powers tlian the inland ])rovinces. 
Though historical tradition re]H'atedly led 
those in ])ower tor the time lieingat l^uenos 
Ayres to assert tlii* ]u('dominance of that 
province, y('t toi a considt rable timi' its 
alliance wiih the iH'ighhouringstatesrest('d 
on the basis ot tin' I'oinplete soxa'ii'ign 
independence ol tlu' contracting parties. 

At that time the moral status ol the 
government underwi'iit a rapid decline. 
'I'he ri'volution had b(.'en effected b\’ men 
di'stined for leadership liy their suipassing 
capacity. Pelgrano, San INlai'tin, Ri\'a- 
davia, muh'niably toweri'd abovi' thi' 
majority ol tlii'ir lellow-citizi'iis in abilities 
and tah'nts. 'l lie collapse of all constitu¬ 
tional power was a jtowi'iinl lactoi' in the 
jirodnction ol a class of less honourable 
])oliticians. Thi' \'ict<)rv ol tin* lederal 
id('a was, in leality, the Irnit ol the 
ambition ol local parly leadeis, whose 
princi])al aim,amid the general insecurilv, 
was to obtain pku'es for themselves and 
tlu'ir sii])])oi teis. To thi'se as])irations the 
cential })arly had no highei inti'iests to 
op])ose which miglit have suHiciently 
inlluenced the inexjH’rit'iiced masses. 

Hence ri'sulti'd the collapse ol this])arty 
and the degeneration ol governments. It 
is in this way only that we can imdi'isiand 
the dictatorship of a man like Don Juan 
Manuel de Rosas, who ]jy cninhng and an 
P . uttei absence ol princii)le rose 

Steward in 

B»e»i lyres ■> ‘'Kcicuia 1 ., <hc ,..osicloncy 
ol Ijiienos Ayres ; next suc¬ 
ceeded, by more or less doubtful means, 
in n'sloring llie jaedominanca’ ol thi* latter 
state over the other provinces : and under 
dithcult circumstances maintained his 
place as diclatoi’ lor more than tw’cnty 
years. 'I'hat during this regime every stir 
ol an indi'pendent o])ini()n w^as stifled in 
blood, that the security of life and ])roperty 
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was reduced to a mere fancy, and that in 
spite of this the man w\as not overthrown, 
must be simply ascribed to the fact that 
even the better-minded among the people 
w’cre as yet absolutely incapable of 
forming a real idea of the loudly ju'aised 
blessings ol re])ublican liberty. 

Nor w’as Rosas’ final overtiirow due to a 
reaction for the restoration of hnv and 
order ; on the other hand, he fell in a 
struggle with ])eo])le w'ho wttc no better 
than himself. The son' iioint w'ith the 
Argentine Rej)ublic was its relations with 
the seceded ])rovinces, esjiecially Monte¬ 
video, to which, apart from the Tnde- 
})endent ])arty in that province, Brazil 
W’as re])eatedly making claims. After a 
])revious struggle for the possession of 
Uruguay, Brazil and Buenos Ayres agreed 
to consider that state as iiide])endent, and 
jointly to guarantee its independence. 
There, too, however, exist('d different 
parties, each lighting for the helm ot the 
ship ol state ; and the supi’x)!’! of a fallt'ii 
jiri'sident ga\ e Rosas the welcome pretext 
of once more makin'g liis intlui'iice felt 
over Uruguay also. 'J'h(' war which 
P resulted led, teinpoiaiily, even 

osas interfer('nce ol France 

Falls from , ,, , , ,, 

Power Fngiand. It ])rmcipally, 

how’exer, serv’ed to bring into 
the lield against Rosas a succession of 
ambitious ])arty lead('rs, to whose attack 
iiis rul(‘ finally succumbed in 1852, on thi^ 
Inittleheid of Mont(' C'aceros. 

Under thc’guise of a convinced federalist, 
Rosas had managed, though b\^ the most 
\iolenf means, to maintain a government 
basi'd on a lairly firm policy ol union ; his 
ex])ulsion once more rendered the alliance 
ol the Argentine Republic doul)lful, and 
Buenos Ayres, for a considerable time, 


sex'ered itsconne('t ion with thelat ler. These 
contests, however, which were far less 
concerned with the federation of states or 
the formation (4 a re]nd)licaii union than 
with the acquisition of j)ower by ])olitical 
j)arties, had hardly ceased at any time : 
revolutions in the rejuiblic itself, or civil 
wars Ix'tween its various ])rovinces, have 
endured u]) to the }uescnt day. 

'Fill' most important of these struggles 
w'as with Paraguay. In this country, 
which was a re]mblic merely in name, the 
dictatorship of Dr. F'rancia was follow’ed 
by those of Carlos Antonio Lopez and his 
son Francisco Solano TvOpez. While Francia 
had sought salvation for his state by 
strictly excluding it from all intercourse 
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with its neighbours, the two Lo])Cz, by 
h'eely udniitting foreigners of all sorts, 
considerably advanced its economic de¬ 
velopment. The younger Lopez, however, 
by interfering in the presidential conflicts 
of Uruguay, forfeited the friendship of the 
latter state, and in October, 1804, also 
that of Brazil ; and while endeavouring to 
injure these opponents he also frivolously 
challenged the hostility of the Argentine 
Kepiildic. Ill this manner arose the 
alliance of these.' three ])owers against 
Paraguay, wliich in tht' course ol a five 
years’ war lost almost its entire wealth, a 
considerable portion ot its territory, and 
its political imjiortance. Since that 
time, too, dictators appoint(‘d for life 


Sucre’s victory at Ayacucho. A congress 
summoned to Chuquisaca in August, 1825, 
declared the independence of the republic 
of Bolivia without a protest being lodged 
by either Peru or the Argt'ntine Re])ublic. 

The 3’oung re]mblic placed itself under 
the protection of Bolivar, and (*11 trust(‘d its 
future condition and develojant'ul to his 
care. Nor did Bolivar allow the o])})ortu- 
nity to escape of ])utting into substance 
his id(‘as of a constitutional go\(‘riiin('nt, 
but presented Bolivia v\ith a constitiitiou 
in which, as in the case of Ango'^tura, 
provision was made for a pu'sideiit elect(‘d 
for life, a hereditarv staiatc', and a lowi'r 
house with limited tiowt'is. b'or liimsi'lf 
Bolivar reser\'ed the power of assuming. 
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have been rephu'cd in that country by 
republican ])residents. NcvimTIr'Icss, in¬ 
ternal disturbances have been b^^ no 
means irtire([uent, even in Paragnav ; 
though revolutions have not in that 
country b('come a chronic condition to the 
same extent iis in Uruguay, where the 
])arty wars hetwei'n Colorados and 
Blanquillos, dating from Kosas’ inter- 
h'rence down to our own timers, have 
brought matti'rs to such a [litch that 
hardly a ]ir(.*sident has ever completed 
his k'gal term of office. 

Nor did the last of the provinces once 
belonging to the viceregal jirovince of 
Buenos Ayres experience a better fate than 
its sister slates. Ui4)er Peru, now known 
as Bolivia, did notmequire its liberty until 
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subject to a di'cri'i' of congress, dictatorial 
j>owers wh(‘ne\'er he should enter P)oli\ ian 
territory; but Sucre, the ccanmaiidei-in¬ 
chief at Avacucho, was chosen as the 
constitutional pivsident. 'fhe latter r(‘- 
cognised much better than his iiiasti'r th(‘ 
dangers to which the Codice P>ohviano 
exposed the 3T)ung republic. He accepted 
the presidential office for only two 3’ears, 
but resigned before the ex])iration of that 
period when he peiceived the ('xireme 
opj)osition with which the r(‘])ublican 
])atriotic ])art3^ vic'wed tlu' aristocratic 
tendencies of the Colombian dictator. 

Thus Bolivia, too, entered u])on a jieriod 
of succe.ssive military revolutions, which 
were inlerruj)ted only l)y the ten \T'a’s’ 
diclatorshi[) of GeiuTal Santa Cruz. The 
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latter was of Indian descent, had fought 
in the wars of liberation, and so greatly 
distinguished himself at the Piehincha as 
to merit his election to the highest office 
in the state. This, however, did not 
satisfy his ambition ; for, like Bolivar, he 
had dreams of a federation of all thi‘ 
American ri‘j)uhlics iiiidt'r his l{*ad(ashi]x 
The condition of P(‘ni ga\'(‘ 
. him an o])])ortunity of seeing 

. his |)lans realised. Though 
n epen cnce dictatorship of Bolivar 

had ousted the National ])arty. it had by 
no im^ans extinguished it; and as soon as 
t he Spanish ])o\ver had received its final blow 
it at once revived. The ja-ovince endured 
witii but littU* relish the guardianship of the 
Colombian republic, and when the internal 
comjilications of the latter called the 
dictator to the north, it shook off its yoke, 
and in 1827 d('clared itself independent. 

This, however, was but the signal tor tlie 
ernj)tion ot ci\ il disturbances. Santa ( ruz, 
delighh'd at Inning tound his long- 
clit'rished wish lor inl(‘iierenc(', contrived 
to bring about a closer comu'ction of 
.P(TU with B(^li\ia, and, as chief t)f tin* 
alliance, witTk'd the higlu'st ])owc‘r in both 
rej)ublics. In this capacity lie reiuUMed im- 
])ortant services to the economic develop¬ 
ment of th(‘ stat('s under his authority; 
but his foreign ])olicy was not ecpial to 
the difficulties of the situation and brought 
about tlu' fall of his goveanment and the 
end of the i\'ru-Bolivian Federation, 

Chili was the lock upon which vSanfa 
Cruz was shipwrecked. In that state* 
its fust president, OTliggins, liail fallen a 
victim to democratic aims at the moiiK'iit 
when San Marlin in JkTii gave* up the 
struggle for tlie; e*stablishine’nt e)f a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy in South Anu'rica. 
For Cliili also, fiirthenneire*, the rule* of the 
so-calleel TJbe*rals brought bael times ; 
be*lwe*e‘n i.V’23 and t 8 ;i lliat state* had no 
le*ss than thirteen ge)ve'rnments anel seve‘u 
timers changed its constitutie)n. It was not 

„ .. until t he Tirc'sielencv of Toa- 

Ch.l. , R.p.d 

Succession ^ ,• a-d i- c 

, r- * servative ( onstitutiem of 

overnmen s dcvel(_)])ment 

of ('hili attaineel that stability which until 
re*cently hasse) favenirably distinguished it 
from all the other Spanish-American re¬ 
publics. In the* hope e)f attaching Chili te) 
its confedcrae:y of states, Santa Cruz had 
suppeirted the attem])t of the Chilian ex- 
])resielent, Freire. who hy force of arms 
aspire*d te) lead the Libt*ral jiarty to victory 
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against Prieto and the Conservatives. 
But not only did Freire himself fall before 
the constitutie)nal go\a*inment of Prieto, 
but he also inveilved Santa Cruz in his 
defe*at, inasmuch as Chili de‘clare*d war 
against the Permian-Beilivian alliance on 
account of the inle*rfe*re*nce e)f the latter in 
Chilian affairs, 'fhe war, which was but 
fe*e'bly conehie*le*(l e)n the part e)f Santa 
(Tiiz, culminated in the coiujilete* victory 
of the ('hilians at Yungay in i8j(), and 
was le)lle>we*el by the* compU'te inele‘])euel- 
e*nce of all thre'e* republics and the re*signa- 
tion of the Bolivian dictator. 

Since that time a large* number of 
jiresidents have fe)llowe*el one aneither in 
II(.)livia in lapid sue;ce'ssion, almost all 
having l)e*en raiscel to ])o\\er and hurled 
from e)ffice by military ])ronunciamentos. 
()utstri])pc'd by all its iieighbouis, that 
country has ein only e)ne* othe*! e)ecasie)n 
since plaxe'el a ])art in history, and that an 
essentiallx' jxissive* - nanu'ly, in the* 
war be*tween C'hili anel Pern m i87(g 

The fall e)f .Santa Criiz benelile'el J’e'ru 
as little as it elid Bolfv ia. 'J'hoiigh more* 
was de>ne* in this slate* tor the* e'conomic 


Presidents 
Who Failed 
in Office 


ele'Ve'lo])me*nt ol the* country 
than in t heotlu'r re*j)iiblics.more* 
esp(*ciall\’ thieeiigh the e*tt()rts 
ol Presiele‘ut Ramon ('astilla 


(18.14-185.:}), the* inte*rnal pe)licy e)f most 
of the })n*side'nts was neve'i tlieh'Ss ne*ithe’r 
suffK'ie*ntl\’ })riide*nt ikh siilheie'ntlx’ im- 
se'llish to ])laev the* \\e*llaie‘ of the* state on 
a se)lid foiinelation. Its grt'at natural 
re*sources wt*re* e*ither sepiaiidere'el or 
we*re maele the* obje'e't ol rasli spe*culations 
which an e>ld-e*stabhsheel state* ceiiilei 


scarcely have sur\*i\(*d. Te> the* young 
re‘public the*y meant absolute ruin. When 
the natural re'sources ol the ce*ntral state.*s, 
which hael be‘e*n the* hist to be* e*xj)le)ite*d, 
we*re exhauste'd, the* southe*in elistiie'ts 


be*gan, towards the* end ol the se‘\’entie*s, 
te) be re'garde'd a^spe'cially valuable*. 

The elisce)ve*ry of ine*xhaustible* de*[K)sits 
of saltpetre and soda le*el to the'se barren 
de'se'its be*ing looked to as a substitute 
for the guano deposits e)f the Chincha 
Islands, which had be*come unlicensed 
mining-grounds. Ilithe*iio the* be)rde*rs 
of these somewhat dismal re*gions had 
receiveel hut little attention. Be)livia 


was, inde*ed, in posse*ssion e)l a narrow 
stri]) of territory exteneling to the I'acific 
Ocean and separating Peru freim Chili, 
but had jiaid so little attention to it 
that it had almost resigned both its 
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territorial claims and sovereign rij^hts to 
Chili before the value of this possession 
was recognis(*d. Thus it came about that 
not only in Atacama, the Bolivian coast 
province, but also in Tara])aca, the 
sonlh(‘rmnost part of Peru, almost all 
industrial interests wcM'e in the hands of 
Chilian and other lorca/^n subj(‘cts, who 
were lieix' aniassin^^ riclies, to the parent 
envy of the r('al owners of the land. 
Havinp^ to]’ a loni; tinu' be(‘n in seertT 
af^reeiiK'ut, tin* opponents oi ('hili be- 
f^an hostilities, P>oli\’ia in tS 7() sub- 
iectini{j; ('hili an 
industries in Ata¬ 
cama to hf‘a\'y 
tolls, and, on re- 
lusal ()1 theii ])ay- 
ment, conti'^( atin,i; 
all (diilian ])io- 
pei’ty. Cliili, liow- 
('\ ei, \\ as j)repai I'd 
lor till' ^tru|.ii^le ; 
its tmopsoccupH'd, 
without serious 
lesistance, the di'-- 
jiiited strip o t 
coast, and l'>oli\ la 
durin.i; the whole 
wai haidly made 
another a 11 e m i>t 
to ]eco\('r its lost 
t (' 1 1 i t o r y. Till' 

(juarjel was reallv 
loU|,;ht out hetween 
Peru and t'liili. 
tlie tormer ha\ iii.:; 
slejijn'd 111 on he- 
halt ol Poh\la in 
\ii1iu' ol treaty 
t*bli,t;at iims, a n d 
t hei <‘b\' tj;i\ eu C'hili 
the (h'sired oppor- 
t unit y ol deed a i in.e,' 
w’ar. As lonp as 
the Pi’invian fleet 
was successful ni 
dis})ulinf4 with (’hili its supremacy (ui 
iIk^ sea, the opeiations ol the Chilians 
on land did lud exh'iul be\’oiul in\est- 
m{^ the coast towns of the extreme south. 
But after tlu- capture, October 8th, 1879, 
of the Huasiar, the lart^est and 
swiftest of the Peruvian battleships, in 
«an unequal lijj;ht a^^ainst the Chilian fleet, 
both the fij^htiiif^ forces of the southern 
republic were able to act in concert 
and enter uj^on that succession of vic¬ 
tories which culminated at Lima in 


January, 1881. Both in Peru and Bolivia 
the (Udeat w'as followx'd by the downfall 
of the existing government, and it w^as 
years before the relations of the coiupieror 
to the conquered WTre accorded constitu¬ 
tional sanction. In the end, however, 
Chili was confirmed in the iK*rmanent pos¬ 
session of Atacama and Tarajiaca, and in 
the ternporarv occupation of the provinces 
of Tacna and Arica ; bid the pledges 
given by Chili on that occasion have not 
been redeemed iq) to the present day. 
This viclorv was a brilliant justification 
' for the Chilian (Con¬ 
stitution, which had 
been decried as an 
enemy to liberty. 
To it undoubtediy 
must be attributed 
the fact that the 
gOVlMlinKMlf of 
('hill has siiKH' tlu* 
constitntion ol 18 ; i 
beem tirim'r and 
more conciMitrati'd 
than that of any 
o 1 h i' r o f t h e 
S])anish - American 
lepublics. The re¬ 
proach hurh'd at 
this go\'t'rnment, of 
IxMiig an enemy to 
fn-i'dom, IS. how- 
I'ver, utterly un¬ 
to unde d. Lven 
underManiiel Montt 
(1851 - i 8()T), t he 
trill' loimdi'i’ ol 
Chilian ])ros])erity, 
till' de\'elopinent of 
1 he constitution on 
a libeial basis had 
se r i oil si y 
begun, and his 
successors have 
not stood idle. 
\Vhi‘lher, however, 
till' advances thus won by ('hili have out¬ 
weighed the disaihanlages ol sulisequent 
jiarty struggles, more \'iolcnt and em¬ 
bittered than those t'xperienced under the 
('ouservatixe constitution ol 1833, may 
well be left open to doubt. U])on them, 
at any rate, was based the conflict wdiich, 
after a peace extending over decades, led 
in 1891 to a revolution and the violent 
downfall of the government. The ex¬ 
perience that a war may be scarcely less 
dangerous to the conquering party in its 
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THE CHILI-ARGENTINA PLEDGE OF PEACE 
Staiulinpr liiRh in the very heart of the Andes, this colossal bcC 11 
statue of Christ was erected in celebration of peace between 
Aii-eutuia and Chili, and on its pedestal bears this inscription ; 

“Sooner shall these mountains cniinble to dust than 
AiHcnliiies and Chilians break the peace winch at the 
feet of Christ the Redeemer they have sworn to maintain. ” 
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was liolding his lrium]dial progress tlirongli 
Bolivia, his mind was already occupied 
with hold ])lans which again liad for their 
object the ex}Kinsion of his Colombian 
republic. At one time he was offering his 
aid to the Chilians in driving out the last 
remnants of the Sj)anish army of occu- 
})ation from the archipelago of ('hiloe ; 

at another he was planning 
with the Argtnitines an a(l- 


Bolivar 

Under ^ vance against Brazil, the last 
remaining division o1 the 
South American contiiuait which was 
still under a m<»narchical constitution 
and which had not yet entirely severed 
its connectimi with the Old World. 

His dictatorial ]M)W’er, however, and the 
arist(H'ratic constitution which he had 
introduced in Bern and l>olivia. caus(‘d 
him to 1 h' lookinl n]H)n with susj)ici()n by 
rejnihlicans not only in foreign countrit's, 
but twen in N('W (iranada ; and, bi'sidt'S, 
lu'itlu'i' in ('hili nor in La Data was there 
a dearth ol ami)itions gen(*rals who were 
ready to follow his own example lor their 
own l)enefit. In the end the growing 
distrust of the Colombian Congii'ss re¬ 
called him from the south, and his uncon¬ 
ditional f)b(‘dience to their behest was, 
perhaj)S, tlu' best defence he could offer. 

In Venezuela a stiong party, with Baez 
at its lu'ad, had, ever siiK'e i82f), urged 
tlie sepal at ion ot that country Iroin the* 
Colombian Ivepublic. lnde(‘d, the se¬ 
cession had almost become an accoin- 
])hshc‘d tact when Boli\ar yielded, and by 
all kinds of concessions sncceceled in in¬ 
ducing his old comrades in arms once 
nioi'c to ne'ognise his authority and that 
ol the ('olombian Congress. In the mean¬ 
time an exactlv similar moveincait took 
])lacc‘ in Bc'rn, where, as in Ifolivia, the 
Cohunbians had, from the bc^ginning, 
bc'cn extreiiu'ly unpopular. 

Assooii astheNationalpartyin that state 
saw' itself freed from the mcMiacing ])rc‘sence 
ol the dictator, it rose in revolt, abolished 
« , « the government w'hich Boli- 

Pero, Revolt ..stal.lished at Lima, 

* and invited Bolivia to join it. 

Ihe latter state responded to 
the invitation in a qualitieci manner by 
rising against Sucre and forcing him to 
resign. 'I'lic Beruvians, how’ever, pro¬ 
ceeded even further ; they caused pro- 
mmeiamentos to be issucKl at Guayaquil 
and other places in Ecuador. Under the 
pretext of protecting the latter against 
oppression, the Peruvian dictator Lamar 


declared w^ar against Colombia. Here, 
how’cvcT, Sucre again saved the honour 
of the Colombian arms, and by his victc:>ry 
at Tarqui brought about a revolution 
against Lamar in Bern. The new govern- 
nient, though insisting, like so many of its 
])redece.ss()rs, on the independence of Bern, 
nc‘vert heless concluded ])eace on easy 
terms with its neighbour slates. 

Even at this time Bolivar had constantly 
to battle against a strong current of 
opposition which aimed at his deposition 
and the abolition of his clictator5hi]>. 
After he had four times abdicated liis 
gov'ernment, in order only at the next 
moment to resume it with the most un¬ 
limited ]>owers, his enemies determiiwd to 
gt‘t rid of him by unconstitutional methods. 
After sc‘veral unsuccessful attein])ts at 
revolution, a military rising took ])lace 
on Se])lember 25lh, i^ 2 S, at Bogota, 
having for its object the assassination of 
Bolivar. His almost miraculous escape, 
however, so utItaly threw into conlusion 
the plans ol tlu' copspirators that they 
were t'asily conqutaed, and once again 
Ifolivar’s clex'crness induced him to seek 
lor reconciliation with the vanquislual 

_ , rather than for vengeance 

Death of A • AT 

, 111)011 his entamt'S. He was, 

the Great , ‘ i i 

^ liowt'vt'r, unable com])let(‘ly to 

*^‘'^**^ disarm the jxirty w'liich, in the 
constant rt'nt'wal (.)! the t'xtraordinary 
]K)weis ol his rt'ginu', saw a st*rious tlanger 
to liberty. At last, liaxing once niort' in 
tht‘ congress of I'Sjo had recourse to tlie 
olt(‘n-tri(‘d trick ol a resignation, Ik^ had 
the j)ainlul exj)erienc(' ol sec'ing it ac('ej)led, 
accompanied bv all imaginable marks ol 
esteem for his great ex(.‘i lions on behalf 
of liberty, wliih; a successor w'as 
appointed in the ])erson of Joaejnin 
Mosquera. After sonuwvhat i)rolonged 
h(‘sitation Bolivar decided to submit to 
the decision of the congress. Having for 
some time b(‘(‘tt in ill h(‘altli, he at length 
left the country in which he considered 
himself to have lu'en treated w'ith ingrati¬ 
tude, and died at Santa Marta on Decem¬ 
ber 17th in the same year. 

The Colombian Republic had come to 
an end even before his death. Venezuela 
shortly afterwards repeated the attempt 
to sever its connection wath Colombia, 
and in 1830 these efforts assumed a new 
direction directly in opposition to the 
policy of Bolivar. Nor was the abdica¬ 
tion of the latter able to stop the move¬ 
ment, for Paez and his following exercised 
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unlimited control over the legislative most. Hid vigorous government assured 
assembly. All attempts to resist the now peact'ful times to the re])ul)lic. Here 
ordf^r of things were sn])pressed without too, however, a federal constitution on 
much bloodshed, and bt'fore the close of tht' North Anu'rican ])attein gaiiu'd an 
the year VcMU'ziiela, within the range of increasing number ot siij)porters, although 
the old geiK'ral ca])taincy of (hiracas, such a constitution could hardly be said 
declared itselt an independent republic'. to have arisen out of natural conditions, 
The same thing haj)pened in Holivia, with but had bi'come the watchword of the 
Republic difference, that that state LibcM'al })arty more from a love of imitat¬ 
or New gratitude the iug Noiih American ])()litical institutions. 

Granudft ni^'niory ot its libc'rator and Venezuela belongs to those states of 
oltc'red him an asylum when he S])aiiish America whic h have been least 
laid down his offices in (olc)mbia; an oiler .able to establish themselves on a solid 
which he relust'd, as also the in\’itation to basis. Altc'r a civil war extending over 
assume once more the govt'rnnu'nt, sc'ut st'veral yt'ars, in which Pac'z also once 
to liim altc'i’ a successful revolution more—iiS()i-iS()j — took up arms in 
against the legime oi MoS(piera. In tlu' clelenct' of the unity ot tht' republic, 
following yt'ar, iS>,i, tht' very name ot the ])rt)vinc'es, in TS(q, ftnmc'd tlu'in- 
( olombia disaj>pearc'd ; the ]at)\'inces st'lvt'S intt) the P'edc'ral Kc'public of “the 
which still adhert'tl to the' gt)\'t'rnment United States of X'eneznela.” Jn s])itt' 
t)t Bogota constitult'd Iht'inst'lves intt) tht' ol this, ci\’il ('onnnotions broke out 
Republic ot Xc'W' (nanada, and, undi'r a o\*('r .and o\er .again: and it was nt)t 
( ons('r\’ali\’c' conslitntit)!!, handlt'tl \ igt)r- until tlic* almost dictatorial reginu' of 
ou.sly by a serit's ot t'nt'rgetic pu'sideiUs, Antonio (iuzman P>lanco (1N70-I1S77, 
tmjoyed until 1857 a laiily undisturbed— i(S7(^ l.S.S.p and l8S() 1887) that the re- 

indeed almost peacetul—de\’c'lo])iuent. public enjo\c'd a temi)t)rar\’ ])eace. 

Here also, however, the unlortunate civil During ieceiit >’ears the Aigentine 
war betw’t'C'ii tlu* (. ential and Ih'dc'ral Republic has succeeded in u'storing the 
parties atterwards bioke out alresh, and ct)ntidence in its tiuancial stability which 
th(‘ cause ol tht' latter ])arty, which was at one* lime sank tt) a vt'r\' lt)W’ ebb. 
more than usually justilietl by the extra- X'enezuela has siicceedt'd, on the other 
ordinary dilferenct's in the geograi)hical hantl, in attracting tlu' ])ublic attention 
Ic'atures ot the separate ])rovinces. was in ol Juiropt' by ht'r^ lighthc'arted disregard 
the end successlul. Under the* name' t)f t)l obhgatit)ns, tiuancial and otlu'r ; t'spet'i- 
the United States ol ( ohunbia they allv undt*r ht'r recently ejc'ctc'cl ])residc'nt, 
ado])tt'd, in t8()I, a constitutit)n ])lann('d ('astro. In i8c)() her claims in a boundary 
on t?xactly the same lint's .as that of the' dispute with (rreat Britain It'd to an 
United Slates of North America. Sinct' arbitration under which llu' Ihitish xit'ws 
thc'ii the country has. under inort'i)t'acelul wt re ])racticallv contirmcai. 

conditions, b('('n able to devote itself ^*'«**d^ » . At a later date Resident C'as- 

largt'ly to the dexelojanent and theo])einng *'®*'‘* tro’s attitude brought about 

U]) ot its many industrial rc'sourcc's. ° a visit of (rennaii and British 

Vc'iK'ziU'la underwent a similar develop- warshi|)s acting in concert, with some loss 
ment. puring the tirst twenty years ol dignity to both those Powers and some 
Jose Antonio Paez, either in the capacity histrionics in connection with the Monroe 
of president (187,0-187,8, i87,c)-i8.j2), as Doctrine on t he part of the United States, 
dictator (i8,j,()), or merely .as adviser ol Sub.secpu'nlly, howt'Ver, thi' president’s 
the inirlies in ]K)W('r, virtually directed vagaries resulted in his I'jection from the 
the destinies ot tlu* state for whose country, and VeneziU'la oiu'i'more relapsed 
liberation he, next to Boh\ ar, had done the into cum]iarative quiescence. 
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But Venc!zuela was aji^ain disturbed in 
1913 by an attcm]')t of ex-President Castro 
to d'fc.ct a counter-revolution. The coin- 
])Iete failure of this niovenienf lelt (ieiieral 
Juan \hcente (joiuez in undisturbed ])os- 
session of the PresuU'ncy, which lie had 
attained by a coup d’etat in i()o8 after 
Castro’s ejection, (itnierally the close of 
the', lirst decade ol the twentii'th century 
saw an increasing stability ol Ljovernnu'ut 
in all Ihti republics ot South America, 
thonyh I’eru was Iroubhal in I(p4 by a 
recrudes('ence of I he old iTwohitionary 
iiudhods of chan^iny the piasonnel of 
government, and rrnf,uia>'. e\’en in that 
year had not siu'cet^dt'd in (Midin^^ the 
Inn^^-existent faction strife of rival political 
jiarties. On (he olher hand, it is i^K'atly 
to th(‘ cK'dit o! I'niLMiav that popular 
elenienlar\ (.duration has so ('onsideiablv 
iiirreas('d wilijin its bordeis in reeiait 
\ (‘ars. d he hu'k ol ('(hication, nt'ces- 
sarily accompanied by a lar^e amount of 
iilit('ra('y, has betai, on the whole, lh(‘ 
weaki'sl spot in (.«i\'ilisation (hroiu’hout 
South Aiueiira ; and iweu those countiiis 
where (‘diK'ation is roni|)nlsory by law' 
have made no \’er\' serious at- 
Schools <‘nlorce the law' or to 

Needed ade(|uatt' school build- 

iiii^s and competent teai'hers 
in j'liral di^tiicts. Rejiublic'an institu¬ 
tions and manhood siiftrai^e have not vet 
.L;uai’ant(M'(! in South AimaJca an (‘<lu(‘at(‘(l 
democracw, oi' tree(lom from an ocxasional 
])oh(i(’al (liclatoiship. It is wt'll. howe\'er, 
to record the di''aj)pt'aiance of inter- 
jiational uailaie laMwan'ii the countries 
of South Aiiu'rica. and in esjx'cial, the 
bet tel relations established bid ween (liili 
and Peru, d'lie deilaiation ot inde])eiid- 
en>.e ot ('olombia 011 the pait of Panama 
111 i()04 naturally biou^ht soreness to th(‘ 
lormei. but was loniiallx' endorsed b\' a 


may be taken as aj)proximately trust¬ 
worthy. Thus, the Argentine Republic 
in i()o7 had a po])ukition of 6,210,000, 
and in ipij f),t)74,7<Sr, J^olivia in T()o 6 
had 2,i(So,7To and in i()i2 2,200,000. Jn 
t'liile and I’ni^niay f^overiimeiit estimates 
show an actual decline. The former from 
3,871,000 in H}oy 10 3,505,317 in 1912, the 
latter from 1,111,75(8 in 1908 to 
Stagnant 1,004,f)S8 I912. ('olombia 
Population and fkiraguav boast a markixl 
iiicreasi^ — Colombia from 
4,100.000 in 1908 to 5,.i72,t)o4 ill 1912, and 
Para/,(uay from (>3,1,347 in 1005 to 800.000 
in W'lK'Ziiela has also increased from 

2,()02.4()2 in i()0() to 2.71;,847 in 1914. 
Peru and Pcnadoi’ ari! conttmt to remain 
iinchaiij^ed accordiii/3 to the returns of 
thi'ir respei'tive tioNernments. 

Till' population of Peru was still 
estiniat(‘d in i<)i4 at 4,500,000 as if- was 
in 1908, and I lado: in i()i4 at 1.500,000 
as in 1908. In both casi's the fi.tpires are 
probably too hiydi. 'I'lie other ridiirns 
,ui\ e I’eru in i()J2 at 3,53,0,000 and Ixcuador 
in till' same ‘ur at i, ;oo,ooo. The out- 
stan(iiai4 iaci is that South Ami-rica, w'ith 
its \'asl natural I'esouices and favourable 
climatic conditions, is still enormously 
under-pojHilatetl. and is capable ol main- 
taininii' an ini'iease of numbers lar beyond 
ordinary calcnl.ition. V’ith the exci'ption 
of Pi'iu, whiai' tlu' revolutionary methods 
in ])()lilics, tornieily popular throiij^hout 
the South American ri'publics. were still 
practised as lati* as Kji ]. thi' history ol 
Soutli Aiii(‘ric.i in the eail\' yeais of tlu* 
twentieth century is a recoid of steady 
de\(‘loj)ment in the art ol cix’il i;o\'(‘rn- 
ini'iit, and oi attaidimiMit to 

liuropean cixilisation ot the. hriaich 
fashion, d'he wealthy South .Xmiuican 
looks to Paris tor his niodi'l not to 
London, Madrid, or Ihalin mul it is 


treaty betw'^en tlu' two states in 1901), Paris that is xisited. How hir 1 his h'ri'uch 

will'll Panama ayui'i'd to ])ay Colombia inlhu'nce e\]>lains the hack of f^rowlh in 

4500,000 as its sliaie of the public debt. ])o[)ulation cannot bi' aiiswi'ied witli any 

In sj'ite ol iiu leased commercial actix'ities, |,^f|„e ^^tit that it affords 

and 1 hi'main'sic:ns ol material process JJ ucncc explanation is at least 

notii'cablv the {greater len^dh of railway prance ])robal>ilit\'. The Roman 

in woi'kint^ urdei and under construction Catholic religion remains the 

]>oj>ulation thiou;.;h()ut South America accepted faith of all ('liristians—save, for 

has advanced b'ut slowl\' in recent years, a tiny minoritv ol Protestants, mostly 


and in some count lies is staf^iiaiit or forei^^ii^ residents- in each of the South 
di'iToasiiit;. Trill', official census returns American leimblics and enjoys varying 
are not comiiiled with Juiropcan or North degrees of state supjxn't. But toleration 
American exactness and government is freely extended to Protestants, and 
estimates alone are in most cases the freethought is avow'ed by many who 
basis of comjiarison ; but these estimates profess the ideals of llie French Republic. 
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THE FRENCH ARMY UNDER MARSHAL BAZAINE ENTERING THE CITY OF MEXICO IN 1S63 
Napole^ III., for the ostensible purpose of obtaining satisfaction for wrongs and injustices done to the foreign population of Mexico, despatched troops under Bazaine to the republic in 
He had <Kiginally enlisted the ctvoperation of England and Spain in his enterprise, but the two latter Powers, finding that his real object was not to obtain indemnification for 
suffered losses, but to overthrow the existing government with a view to replacing it by a monarchy under the protection of France, promptly withdrew their support from the scheme. 



MEXICO AND ITS REVOLUTIONS 

THE TRAGIC HISTORY OF MAXIMILIAN 


I^UKINTj the wlioh* period of tlii' South 
^ American wars of liheration Mexico 
stood aside and ]mi sued it sown road. Ailer 
the ovci throw of llidal^n.) and his adlierents 
S|)anish nih' setmied once more established, 
and even tlie introduction and re-al)olition 
ol lh(‘ democratic constitution of iNij 
])assed oft wllhout incident. Naturally, 
tile events which wi'ie passing all aiauind 
in states allied by race could not entirely 
fail to react upon the mind of the pojmla- 
tion ; but ilu' desire lor frt'edom and 
in(h‘]»endeuce was not stiong enough to 
aim at tlu* sub\'ersion of lht‘ existing 
or(h*r of thinj^s. ^^I'lie ie\olutionary im¬ 
pulse ill this country took its stait Irom 
an entirely diflereut quartt'r. 

The viciM'oy had Ix'stowt'd his confidenct' 
in a s])ecial d<'gr('(‘ upon the principal lieu¬ 
tenant, Iturbide, who, though a Mexican by 
birth, had not onU- distinguish(‘d himsL'lf 
by his energy and zeal, but also by his 

Mexico in I',';', f T'Kfe'r' 

•he Throes of f"' 

Revolution '".wcvti- al.UM't Ilu- trust 10- 
posed 111 hum Jb‘ (mgaged m 
si’cret sch(‘iut's with the Creole leaders and 
the scatteit'cl ])artisans ol Hidalgo, and, 
though ostensibly he took the held again^t 
one ol the Ialt(‘r, he caused the promulga¬ 
tion in the litth' town ol Iguala of a mili¬ 
tary pronuuciainento tlu‘ ])oiut of which 
was direcb'd against .Spanisli rule. In the 
])rogramme ol a constitution w hich he duwv 
up Mexico was (h'chiH'd inde]H‘udent, and a 
('oustitiitional assembly was held in pros¬ 
pect. The country, howawer, w as declaied 
a monarchy in anticijxitioii, tlu* thronetif 
which was to be oliered to Ferdinand VII. 
and the other {irinces of his house. 

Iturbide’s following increased with 
astonishing rapidity, so that the viceroy 
and the Spanish party soon saw' them¬ 
selves confined to the capital. At that 
moment the arrival of a viceroy aiipointed 
by a Liberal S]ianish Government ter¬ 
minated the revolution without bloodshc'd. 
The new regent accejited Iturbide’s plan 


almost ill its (mlirt'ty, and ndurned to 
Spain in person in ordi'r to exeit himself 
in its behalf at the court of Ferdinand VII. 
Had one ol the king’s brothers decidt'd at 
that timt‘ to go o\'cr to Mexico, that slate 
would in all jirobabilitN- have been ])re- 

Republic I" dynasty. 

Procluimcd rc|ycli„ii „l tiu- Ijj;,iala 

Mouriccx l^lamoiithi' other hand,]msl:ed 
its originators farther along 
on 1 Ik” road to riw’olution. Sinct* the pio- 
visional ai i an^i meiil thieati ned in tin* end 
to becomt‘ dangerous to all partii's, Itur¬ 
bide allowed himsell to be })ioclaim(‘d 
imperor ol Mexico by his adlu'itMits in 
Mav, l«S22, i:t >)rd('i in this manner to sa\'e 
his constitutional (dihee. His tollowing, 
however, was neither huge' enough nor his 
])ast career sutficiently slainh'ss to fon’e 
the country to accept his lule. Hostile 
])ronunciamentos were j^romulgated in the 
most wide'ly dillerent })ro\’inces and as early 
as Maich, 182 p tlu* I'luperor was obliged 
to Seek reluge on board an English shi]). 

rhoreu|x>n ^Mexico, too, was proclaimed 
a republic. It was, howexer, a republic 
me'rely in name, while a succession ol more 
or less fortunate military jnetiaulers were 
lighting tor Itiii hide’s inlua itauce. 'bhe 
most ]>rominent ligine in (his struggle was 
General Antonio Lo])ez de Santa Ana— 
Santana--who had aheady taken a ('on- 
sjiicuous ])art in the overthrow- of the 
emperor, and afti'iwards aj)])(tiiited and 
deposed presidents at his own tree will and 
])leasure until finally he h.mself accepted 
the chic't office in the state, which he was 
destined more than once to lose and to 
c « A #1. . J'ucover. H(' is, howevt'r, 

r**'*1 * undeniably entitled to the 

Great Figure , , , f ,, , ^ 

of the struggle 

Ins internal administration to 
a strong policy ol ceiitralisatioii, as op])osed 
to the federal doctrine w liich had S))ruug U]^ 
out of a blind zeal lor imitating tlie Nortli 
American constitution, a zeal which wxis 
entirely unjustified from both geographical 
and historical considerations; while in hh 













A longand bitter scruggle followed the entry of the French into Mexico. With a force of men Puebla was captured, but only at the expense of many hundreds of lives. Then Mexico 

opened its gates to the conquerors, thus paving the way for the proclamation of the Archduke Maximilian of Austria as emperor. A series of internal wars marks the history of the 
republic for the next two years, a condition of affairs which culminated in the evacuation by the French of the country, the downfall of Napoleon, and the execution of Maximilian. 
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War on the 
United States 


foreign policy lie deserves recognition for 
having manfully and rei)eatedly, at the 
risk of his own j^ersonal safety, d(‘ft‘nded 
the honour and integrity of the country. 

Mexico, liowever, was drawn into inter¬ 
national complications to a greater extent 
than the other SjKinisli-Arnerican re]nd)lics. 
As late as i82() tlu' Spaniards had made an 

. attempt to recoiKjiier the 
Mexico Declares * i 4^ i i i . n 

country, but liad been de¬ 
feated by Santa Ana and 
forc('d to capitulate. The 
rising whicli occurred in 'I'exas in 183b was 
primarily an internal matter, since at 
that time the borders of Mexico still em¬ 
braced the Far West of North America. 

Santa Ana in his attemjU to bring the 
])rovince back to its obetlienc(‘ was <U‘h‘ated 
on A})ril 20th. 18 ^t), and taken prisoner, as 
a result of which the S(‘])aratists gained 
the upper hand. Ihider the jiresidency of 
Houston, an Anu‘ri('an, Te.'xas foimed an 
indeiiendent republic which Irom its origin 
linked its fortunes closi'ly with tlie United 
States, and in 1845 was, on its own appli¬ 
cation, actually received into the Union. 
M(‘xico was not ])re])ared to accept this 
rebuff calmly ; it declared war against the 
United State's and entrusted Santa Ana 
with the chief command. The Mexican 
Republic, torn by inteTual factions and on 
the verge of financial ruin, was, how(*\'(‘r, 
no match for the States. Tlu' invasion ol 
the northern provinces by the Ihii It'd .States 
troops met with no serious opposition, nor 
were the Mexicans able to prevent the land¬ 
ing of the enemy’s lorces at Vera rruz. 

It is true that Santa Ana repi'atc'dly 
oji])Osed their ad\'ance, luit h(‘ sufferc'd 
one defeat after another, and linallv 
fled to Jamaica at the very time when 
the lia)ops of the Ibiion were dictating 
the terms of jieace to th(‘ir oi)j)oneiits 
in their own capital. By this treaty 
]\I('xico suVrendered its claims to Texas and 
all its northern Pacific provinces against 
an indemnity of three million ])ounds. 
The F5II Santa Ana was once 

, more summoned to undertake, 
S.«taAn» as clictator the inanagoim-nt 
and restoration to order of 
the exhausted state—a task which he took 
in hand with his wonted energy ; but he 
was hardly likely to restore internal order, 
seeing that since December 17th, 1853, 
he had openly been aiming at securing 
himself in a position of jiermanent au¬ 
thority. Accordingly, in 1855, his fall 
was brought about by fresh j)rouuncia- 
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mentos. Thereupon Mexico was agiin 
])lunged into a state of re\()hition whi^ h 
once more divw down ujion tlu' unforrii- 
nate country th(‘ int('rferenc(' of loKwgn 
]\)wi‘rs. Th(‘ prc^longi'd condilion ol lew- 
lessness had brought the slatt' to iIm* 
verge ol bankruptcy, and, as niii\- be easily 
conceived, during the ju'riod of tinaiahal 
stress the ])arties in ])ower had not in- 
fre(|uently laid hands on the projx'rty of 
foreigners, in \iolation of tri'aty lights. 
As early as i8’)8 similar ])roceedings had 
led to a war with hdancc', whic'h had 
temjjorarily taken possession of the 
harbour ot San Juan di* Ulna. In i8()i 
President Carlo fienito Juarez, after long 
partV struggles, had managi'd to secnn' lor 
Iiimst'lt the siiprenu' authorilv, though bv 
no means without opposition. 

Wdien he once moii' began to make 
ilU'gal encioachnients upon the piopi'it\' ol 
foreigners, Napolemi III., ^\ilo by the glory 
of toreign (‘X])loits was endeavouring to 
make ju'ople forget tlu' unconstitutional 
origin of his imperial ruU', s(‘iz(‘(l tins 
op])ortunity and prop8s(‘d to Kngland and 
Spain to \'indicat(‘ tlu* rights ol their 
subjects in Mi'xico by a common I'Xpi'di- 
French tioii against that ('oiiiitrw 'J'he 

, . ])ro])osal was ac('ej)t('d m I Ik' 

Victories iiv S / . , , V , , 

^ . hrst instance' b\’ both parties; 

and an army ('omposed ol con¬ 
tingents from all three' states exTUpie'd 
Vera ( riiz and ad\ an('i'd to ()rizaba. ibit 
first Iriigland and alterwaids S])ain with¬ 
drew from th(' ('utt'iprisc' as soon as the 
allii'S saw that I'dance was b\' no means 
act uat('d merely by a desire' to obtain indem- 
nitiiaation for surien'd losses, but was in 
realil\'aiming at the o\’erthio\\ ot tlu' I'xist- 
ing gox'i'inment with the \iew of u'pku'ing 
it by a monarchv under its own protection. 

l)ecelv('d b\' tlu* whispt'ii'd insinu.dions 
of Mexican tugitixes, the I'k'IK'Ii beh<‘\i'd 
that the ])eopk' xvould flock to thi'in cti 
7}iasse and ac(ioin])any them in lrium])h 
to their cajatal. Insti'ad of this, they 
receiv(‘d at Puebla so hot a rt'Ci'ption 
that they were only too glad again to reach 
and hold their former quart('rs at Orizaba. 
Nor xvas the exjieditionary force able to 
resume its advance until it had been 
reinforced to 3>(),()o() men. After a bittt'r 
struggle for the jiossession of Piu'bla, 
wdiicli endi'd with the capitulation ot the 
Mexican garrison, Mexico also opened 
its gates to the conqianor. With this the 
object of the expt^diti«)n seemed achiewed. 

A junta, rapidly summoned, appointed a 
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provisional {^ovcrnniciit which a few da\'s 
afterwards laid before the con/,Tess the 
])lan ()1 a constitution creating a monarcliy 
nnd(T the nanu' of an empire. The 
jHoposal was accejd(‘d hy an ox erwhehning 
majority—indeed, almost unanimously. 
The caiididate selected hy Napoleon, of 
whose accei)tance Ik' had assun‘d himselt 
l)revious to taking any action, was tlie 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria. Hence, 
when a d(']nitatii)n ol the ju'ovisional 
goYtTumenl ])roci‘eded t(' Miramaia* to 
(Tier the aicluhilo' the imjH'iial crown of 
Mexico, the latter K'adily a('ce]>ted the 
new dignit\’. In April, iS()4, in the 
harbour oT 'I'rieste, lu' went on boaid 
th(‘ No\’ara, which was to conve\’ him 
to \ ('ra ( 111/,. 1 lie \’o\ag(' was (]uickly 


control. J-iazaine was almost a sort of 
su|)i>leinentary or accessory king in 
Mexico, and his powers in this capacity 
increased in pro|X)rtion as the mutual 
confidence betw'txMi the enpu'ror and the 
marshal disa})])(‘ared. 'I'lie contracts, 
moreover, showi'd that the interf(*rence of 
the French in lavour of Maximilian w^as 
by no means as unsellish as it had ap])eari‘d 
to be. The financial demands imuie 
u]x)n the country were extn'nu'ly o])j)res- 
sive and iinjustitiable in so lai‘ as, under 
the ])ressure ot French ])olicy, an un¬ 
worthy spc'cnlation tor the ex])loitati()n of 
IMexico was carriial on with demands ol 
a highly questionable nature. These in 
themselves wcM'e lactors ioreboding little 
good to Maximilian’s authority. H(' 



GENERAL VIEW OF RIO DE JANEIRO IN THE YEAR isi:. 


acconqilished. and the ])eo])U“ greeted 
their new so^aM■^‘ign with trank and 
oj)en-lu'art(Hl joy. On liis entry into 
Mi'xico the {xuiy of o])})osition, at whos(‘ 
head was ix-lhesideiil lieriito Juarez, 
si'tune 1 i)raclicall>’ \'aiKinished. 

Its im])ortance, howiwer, reviv('d and 
increased with astonishing inpidity in 
consequence* ot tlie inteanal difhculties 
which tlie iu*w' inqierial go\’ernment was 
(h'sliiied to encounti'r. From the very 
Ix'ginning Maximilian was not his own 
master. 1 >\' his contracts with Napoleon 
111. hi* was indeed assured of the assistance 
of the French troo])S ; but in the ]x-rson of 
their commander-in-chief, Marshal Bazaine, 
he was associated wath a ])ower over 
which he exiacised only the most limited 


himsell fully recognised that the protec¬ 
tion of a ioreign I’ower would alienate 
from him tlu* symi)athies of an im])ortant 
party in the* country. He* theri'tore not 
only endea\'ourc*d f(.) withdraw himsc'lf as 
much as jiossible from 1^'rench irtluence, 
but also made efforts to kc'ep himself 
above the ])artic*s which di\’ided the. 
country into two hostile* canqis. The 
pc‘ople, however, wi're not at this timi* 
ii])e for such a high-minded ])ohcy. 

While the ('onservative ])arty, which 
had raisc*d Maximilian to the throne, 
lound itsc-lf deceived in its ex])(*ctations, 
the Libc'ials looked U])on his conciliatory 
attitude as a confession ot weakness, and 
soon began to take fresh courage, the 
more so as they had found a sup’port which 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. JUNE I'.iTii, isr.7 
The last preat trajfrcly in the history of Mexico ornirrcfl on June Ihth, IS(»7. Maximilian, who two years before 
had been proclaimed emperor by Napoleon III., found himself called upon to defend his omjiirc apamst the standard 
of revolt raised by the deposed President Juarez. While dofendinp Queretaro with troop.s of s,MO() men, he was, on 
the night of M.iy I'dli, betrayed by General Lopez. The above picture .shows the ill-starred emperor’s last moments ; 
he has bieakfaslcd and taken the sacrament, and is preparing to accompany the two officers to the place of execution. 

limn till pimtiii,; !■) p.in ruil I..iui< n-. 


promised n nuicli surer jirotertion than 
l^'raiice was tapalile ol odeiiii^ (o tlieir 
ojipniKMils. Fiencli iiderlt'i'ence was con¬ 
fessedly direett'd against tlie United States, 
the cnornious e.Kpansion and rapid rise t»f 
W’liich tilled the inonarchs ol Knrope with 
anxious apj^re- 
hensiftn. Napo¬ 
leon tlioiighl he 
had seized ipioii a 
specially favour¬ 
able moincnt for 
interfering at a 
time when the 
war of sece.s.sion 
kept the United 
States busily or- 
ciipied with tlu'ir 
own internal 
affairs. Thera]>id 
and comjdete victory of the northern states, 
however, left their hands free, and tended 
only to make them assume a more 
vigorous attitude in regard to the Mexican 
question. They indeed still looked U])on 
Juarez as the sole legal authority in 
6004 


Mexico at a time wlien the' latter, on 
his own absolute decision, had j)iolonged 
the ti-rm of ins expired })i('sideiaw', and 
was actually wandering as an cxiU‘ on 
the extreme confines ol the country. 
To Na]H)lcuii the ]Mos]H'('t that the 
Trench sn])|)ort 
of Maximilian 
might give to the 
United States a 
j)retext for in- 
\’ading Northern 
Mi'xif’o seeiiK^d 
extremely annoy¬ 
ing. Instead,how¬ 
ever, of openly 
avow’ing the 
situation and en¬ 
deavouring to the 
})(‘st of his })ow’ei 
to bring about a solution in some other way, 
Na]X)leon made the non-fnlfilment of its 
financial obligations by the Mexican Govern- 
nicTit the miserable pretext for simply 
sacrificing Maximilian alter leaving him for 
a long time faltering between hope and fear. 
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Maximilian, it is true, had not sliown 
himself equal to tlie task of controlling the 
extraordinarily dilticnlt condition of 
Mexican affairs. His wawrin^^ attitude 
between the Mexican ];arti('S and his irre¬ 
solute policy in regard 
to France hatl done 
much to imj)air the 
stability of his throne. 

To add to these 
troubles his liealth 
t,'avc way, and lie. 
was a.lso afflicti'd by 
the imfortunat(‘ con- f '' 
dition of his wit(\ L 
Charlotte, who liad 
becotiK* insane while 
making vain efforts in 
Paris and RtiiiU' to 
lurtlicM' hei- husband’s 'ij'i 
caus(‘. .At the- time' 
when the French troops V.’,; 
began to be with- 
drawn from Mexico Vf 
ht seinned to have y- 
solv(‘d on abdicating. '' 

All of a sudden, liow- 
e\('r, he returned and 
]/laced himself at the 

head of the leeble , « 



Juarez had now an easy task. Once 
more in jx)ssession of power, he show’ed 
himself, as a politician, mucli better 
adapted for th{‘ work than liis prede¬ 
cessors. Under the form of a republic, 

torshij) of two men— 
Porfirio 

Hiaz (I(S77 -i88i, and 
n u n c i a ni c n t o s and 

that country as in 
Spanish 
Anu'rica. Neverthe- 
less, through the en- 
?' ,'7^ lightened despotism of 
these two men, the 
country recovered 
much that had been 
lost (luring the period 
of continuous revolu¬ 
tions. In alliance with 
PRESS OF MEXICO Spanish sister rc- 

of the Belgians, and the , . i,,,c t-n-rlp 

nilian. she shared with the l)ljbhcs. it llJS m<i(lt 


, • , CHARLOTTE. EX-EMPRESS OF MEXICO Spanish sistci' rc- 

a 1 m y W ll 11 n v -l s Leopold. King of the Belgians and the nuide 

makilie painlul efforts wife of the Emperor Maximilian, she shared with the ])lJbncs. It lids m<ait 
, ■ 1 - 1 . l.Tttcr his troubled reign in Mexico. Her husband s ])nt Certain aud 

to maintain his ink. tragic fate so affected her that her reason gave way 

I'illt it was too lat(‘. under the grief and excitement, bvit she is still alive. niliniStakal uC ]>1 Ogl LSb 

Pu'trawd 1)V his own cenerals at OntTidaro on the road to triu' n'jHihlican lil>^‘rty. 


Ik'trayt'd 1)V his own generals at QiitTidaro 
about the middle ol Alav, after a short 
informal trial lie, in company with tlic 
last ot his taitlifnl adherents, wus shot 
by the Kepnblicans on June igth, T 8 f) 7 . 


AVlum Itnrbide, in i8ji, brought the 
Spanish dominion in .Mexico to a sudden 
end, th(^ nitiveiiuMit in lavonr ot indepen- 
denc(‘ also sjaead to the g(‘neral captaincy 
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MEXICO AND ITS REVOLUTIONS 


of Guatemala, which embraced the states 
north of the Isthmus of Panama as far as 
th(^ boiwidaries of the kin^^dom of New 
S})ain. 11 > le, though tlie jevolution, so far 
as separation from S|)ain was concerned, 
was accomplished witii(»ijt Idoodshed, civil 
war at once brok(‘ out between the two 
])arties of the Serviles and tlie Liberals. 

The tormer began, in o])i)osition to the 
constitutional asstmibly, to carry through 
the union of ( entral America with the 
empir(‘ of Jtiirbide. This, however, in¬ 
volved them in tin* fall of the latter, which 
lollowed soon alh'i, and destroyed their 
influence in the country, the se})arate 
divisions of which now took up the 
managt'nHMit ol their owj) affairs iind(T the 
guidance ol the Libeials and lu'came the 
small re])iiblic^ of ('entral America. Kv'en 
t: s, howi'ver, did not (‘ntirely destroy tlu^ 
feeling ot theii kinship. Only ('hia])a 
Si’Vired its connection with its old alli(‘s 
ami attached ilsell to the Mexican re]niblic. 
(luateinala, Honduras, San Salvador, 
Nicaragua and ('o^< 4 »i Rica, <»ii the other 
hand, tornied tliems(‘l\'es, A]uil ist, 182], 
into a federal union wliich in 1825 ehose its 
lirst ])re^ident in tlie person v)f (rcneral 

c. . Acre. This, how<‘V('r, was the 

The States , , .. 1 ■ t 

ofCentrM ''C ,. <>« 

. . an incessant civil war which, 

merica \\ hih'pmh'ssc'dly defending tlu^ 
cause <*f iedi'ial 01 central princifiles, was 
in reality merely a struggle of self-seeking 
])artydeaders lor the possession ol ]H)we‘r. 

('ontinuous attempts have- been made, 
eith(‘r by diplomatic nudliods or by 
resort te) arms, to le-vive a conieelera- 
tieiii ot all or some’ ot the e)lel states e>f 
('entral America, \\ 1 iile, he)wever, these 
ce)m])lications have- in many case’s se‘riously 
interrupteel the’ ste-aely ])re)gress e)f the 
re’publie s conceriu’el, the* advantage's which 
tlu'ir uiiie)!! was te) have ])re)duce’el ha\T ne)t 
been attained. It has never yet be’e’ii 
])ossible te) eliscov'e’r a form e)f gova’rnme’nt 
])re)vidiiig sale'guarels against the .sub¬ 
jection of the weake'r nie’inbers of the imioii 
by the stieinger states. For this rt'asein, 
hithe'i te), every attemjit at combinatiein has 
sheirtly atterwarels be'eii le)lle)W('el by a reve>- 
hitieiii te'iiding te)wards de’centralisatioii. 

The last attem])t in this direction, the 
“ Rejniblica Ma\ eir de Centro-Ame'rievi,” 
createel in i8()()- e)7, alt hough it left complete 
internal auteinomy to the separates state’s, 
came te) an end afte’r a brief existence in 
i8e)8. The ce)lla])se e)f the threine oi Maxi¬ 
milian marked the triumph ejf republican 


principles over the whole of the American 
continent excejit Brazil. The threat of a 
French invasion under Junot in 1808 
had, indejod, induced the Peii tugue.so royal 
family to transfer the .se^at of government to 
Rio de Janeiro; but this was considered 
merely a temporary precautionary measure 
which was to make no change in the 
])olitical relations between the 


mother country and the 
colonies, ('ircunistances, how- 


Triumph of 
Republican 

Principles reiuk’red the continuance 

of this state of affairs impossible. The 
revolutionary wava' w hich ])assed over the 
Pyrenean state after the ex])ulsion of 
Na})oleon, the struggle lor inde])end(’nce 
which was proceeding in tlu^ surrounding 
sister slates, (’ould not tail to (‘X(‘rci.se 
a strong influentH’ on Hiazilian affairs. 
As early as 1815, Brazil was laised to 
thi' dignity of a khigdom, an c’vent which 
could not othei',. .1. than considerably 
advance the effoils which were directed 
towards a separation from J’ortugal. Again, 
howev('r, the issue was bi ought about by 
th(‘ condition '-f affairs in Porlugal, and 
not bv th’e sitiu.iion in Brazil. 

The movement in favour of a ])aiiia- 
mentary form of govc’rnment, which was 
s(’t on foot in 1S20 by Kiego in S])ain, 
spread also to the kingdom ol Poilugal, 
and thence across to lhazil. King John VI. 
was completely lakcu by sur])iise; and 
as his successor to the throne, Dom Pedro, 
placed himselt at the head of the Tdberal 
party, the latter (’asily attaiiu'd its obji’ct — 
naiuolvg the j)romisc of a separate jiarlia- 
mentary constitution tor Ihazil. How¬ 
ever, though the Liberals in the colony felt 
themselves conjointly responsible with 
those of Portugal, they were soon to h’arn 
that the Cortes ot the mother country had 
ends in view quite difleK'ut Irom those 
corresponding with their desires; for the 
lattei' asked tor no less than the return of 
Hk’ court to Lisbon and the lestoralion 
ol the J^ortuguese dominion in Brazil, 

^ The first of these objec'ts was 

rail s actualR- attained ; John VI. 
1 I'^durned to Lisbon, and Dom 

Independence . 111 11- 

IVdro, who had lenounced Ins 

succession in favour ol his brothers and 
.sisters, stayed behind in tlie lirst instance 
at Rio dc Janeiro as viceroy. 

The more manifest it lu’caine that the 
Cortes was aiming at again reducing 
Brazil to the condition of a province, the 
looser became the tie which united the 
colony to the mother country. At last 
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nothing was left to Dom Pedro liimsclf 
bnt to tear the bond, and, on Se])teinber 
7tli, 1822, to proclaim the com])lele 
independence of 15razil, which, a month 
later, was declared an empire. 

Up to this point Dom Pedro, carried along 
by the national nnu'ement, liad remained 
in accord with the large majority of his 
people. In the disjmtes, however, which 
in the following years aros(‘ in regard to 
questions of internal and foreign policy, 
lliis agrecanent began to be more and more 
disturbed. Finally, when the populace 
endea\’ourcd to intimidate him by raising 
commotions, as it had done successfully 
and witli liis co-o])t'ra1 ion under Jolin \’l.. 


he resigiKHl in 18 ;i in favour of his son, 
and soon afterwards (uided liis days at 
Lisbon. Nor was Pi'dro II. destined to 
die ill his empire. hN'en during tlu* time of 
his minority tlu' adherents oi a lederal- 
republican jiarty liad attracted consider¬ 
able notic(^ amid the ])assionatc struggles 
of ])arty warlare. 'i'lieir influence natuially 
tell again into the background during the 
tim(‘ that Pedro IT., who liad been declared 
ot lull age belore the projier time, was 
administering with great tact a remark¬ 
ably lilK'ial govmnnent. But even at 
that time tlu* country did not enjoy a 
])erf('ct or permanent peace. The ])rovincc 
ol Sao Paulo esjH'cially seemed to be an 
CooS 


inextinguishable hotbed hearth of con¬ 
stantly renewed rejiublican agitations. Tie' 
victorious campaign against P;uagua\% 
though it raised the jirestige of tlu' counfry 
abroad, on tlu* otlu-r hand in\'olved it in 
serious financial difficultii'S, which wt'u* 
still further increased by the exju'nsi's 
arising out of the abolition of slaxery, 
which had been resolved upon in 1871. 
The discussions connected with the passing 
of this measure filh'd up the ])olitical lile 
of lhazil for years, and have also exercisi'd 
a determining inlluence on tla^ last 
remodelling of the ('onstitiilion ot the 
country. After Dom Pedro hatl long 
endeavoured, with tlu' aid ot ('ons(*rvati\i' 


Ministries, to solve the shn’ery epu'stion in 
such a way as to jiresc'iw’e all interests as 
tar as possible,**!!!' found hiinsc-lf obligi'd, 
in 1888, to call in a Idbi'ral Miiiistrx’ which 
immediately after its acci'ssion to ()fli(\‘, 
declared for the unconditional ab(»lition 
of slavery. By this mrasnn' it droxi' so 
large a portion of the po])nlation into the 
ranks of the Ojiposition tliat the latter was 
able, on November 15th i88(), to organise 
a revolution to which the cajiital siw- 
rendered without an atterniit at K'sistanc!'. 
The combined Conservative and ITderalist 
parties thereu])on forced Dom Pedro to abdi¬ 
cate, and set u]:) the republic of the United 
States of Ihazil. 



DOM PEDRO, EMPEROR OF BRAZIL AND KING OF PORTUGAL, AND HIS CONSORT 
The invasion of Portu^ral by the French drove the royal family to Brazil. When Brazil griined its independence in 
Dom Pedro became emperor as Pedro I. Bnt internal discontent causing: his abdication in l .'<:U in favour 
of Ins son, he returned to Portugal, to find that the crown had been usurped by his brother, Dom Miguel, 
whereupon Dom Pedro issued a decree in favour of his daughter, with complete success. He died in i s'M. 
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The revolution of 1889 in Brazil was enjoyed by Madero. General Huerta 
followed in 1891 by the inauguration of a recognising the hopeless plight of Pre- 
new Constitution. Henceforth the old .sklent Madero, .and aware of the utter 
provinces were to form twenty-one self- incompetence that had marked hit; short 
governing slates, the Federal Government term of otticc, decided to join forces with 
retaining in its hands the maintenance of Felix Diaz, and had no difficulty in 
order, the currency, all hscal matters and persuading the Government troops \inder 
national defenct^. Fxecutive authority his command to transfer their allegiance, 
p was ])laced in the President’s In executing this change of front 

^j-ogress Q^ce, and the President was to General Huerta’s policy was entirely 
Brazil elected every lour years ap])roved by the foreign residents and 

by direct ]X)pular vole. To by the United States Ambassador; from 
tlu; National Congr(',ss, c(uisisting of Senatt' these, indeed, had come an earnest 
and Chamber of l)('j)uties, all legislative re(juest that he would establish peace in 
authority was entrusted. Manhood suf- the only w’ay ])Ossible, that w\as l)y coin- 
frage soldiers anel other classes of men polling General Madeio to resign, 
excepted -w’as made the rule as in the No sooner had (k'nera-l Huerta with- 
rest of South America. C'ommercial draw’ll his sup])ort than IMadiuo was 
develojiment. the inllux (T foreign capital, arrested on a charg(‘ of " tn'ason ” to 
th(' extension of railways, and very con- the n'jmlilic. lew’ days later, on 

siderable immigration mainly from February 2/)rd, Kpj, Madero and Pino 
Portugal, vSpain, and Italy-have bei'ii Suarez, th(‘ icx-\’ice- 1 ’resident, w’eie put 
notable in Brazil in recent years. To tlu' to death, without being brought to trial, 
increase of ])opulation from 20,000,000 No evidtmee of responsibility tor this 
in 1908 to 23,070,91)9 in T()T3 immigration murder has been offered against Genend 
has very distinctly contributed. Although Huerta, but his guilt w^s at once assumed 
the Republican Government of Brazil has by ct‘rtain pc'ople both in Mexico and 
been less liable to revolution than in _ the Ihiited States. Huerta 

certain other South American countries, already proclaimed hims(‘lt 

it has neither established any compulsory Presidimt according to the 

system of natic'ual education nor ])er- ^ Mexican Constitution, and his 

suaded the peojile to make the best use accession w’as a]'>proved by Geiu'ral Ikdix 
ol democratic institutions. Illiteracy, in Diaz, on the understanding that an election 
fact, is too ])revalent to permit the exist- of President should take ])lace within six 
ence of a ]xirticulaily intelligent or jniblic months’ time. No such ('k'ction took 
spirited electorate'. place, and the country w’as involved in 

Mexico has known but little internal ci\'il w’ar from February 1913, (leiu'ral 
peace since the mo\ement ag'ainst Pre- Huerta ruling as a military dictator, 
sident Diaz succa'eded in driving him from The United States Go\’(u-nment regardc'd 
])ow'er and from the country in 19 TI. the condition of affairs in Mexico with 
(it'iieral Madero, who succeeded to the grave disapproval after Madero’s death, 
I’resideiicy on November (')th, 1911, proved and though General Huerta’s Presidency 
himself unable to govern the country, was recognised by Great Britain in Mav, 
and unw’isely tried to disj)eiise with the and by Germany in June. 1913, President 
official services of (jcneral \’ictoriano Wilson declared that the terms of rccog- 
Huerta, w’hosc military and organising nition by the limited States involved an 
capacities had be(‘n amply recognised by immediate armistice, a free election of the 
Civil War ^ President of the Mexican Repnldic, and 

- Madero dismiss aifxl recall an undert.aking by General Huerta that 
Mexico General Huerta to military he would not stand for election. These 
■ command, and on the third terms could not, of course, be accepted 
recall, in February 1913, it was obvious by the Mexican Government, and the 
that President Madero could not retain strained relations betw’ccn the two 
authority. Civil war had then been countries culminated in hostilities in May. 
raging in Mexico City and the neighbour- 1914. 

hood for some days, and more tlian Arbitration w’as shortly afterwards 
3.000 lives had been lost. The insurgents offered by the governments of Brazil, 
wen; It'd by General Felix Diaz, w’ht) had Chili, and Peru, and accepted by Mexico 
become possessed of the fleeting popularity and the United States. 

^010 END OF VOLUME XIV. 
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